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THE MEANING OF CLASS DISTI>?5TI0NS 

The Ilr\ J C SU\*\S il A 

BcrORT any attempt is made to sohe tlic problem uith uhtch this 
paper deals it is ncccssarj* to convince the reader that the problem 
exists Much IS written and siid to-day about class distinctions, 
both by those who announce with sitishclion their growing disap- 
pearance, and by those who hiU guiltily admit their existence, but 
It never seems to occur to sudi wntcrs that the nature of these 
distinctions 15 itself something of a ni)steo’ it for granted 

as one of the most obvious and commonplace facts ol daily hie It 
seems hardly hhclv that the examination of a thing so ubiquitous 
and immcmonal wnll jncld anj'thing new My object w ill be to main- 
tain that this attitude is mistaken, and that the idea of "class*’ is not 
really sell explanatory , but desen cs a closer analv sis than it usually 
gets And if this proves to be the case, it must be admitted that the 
subject is of importance Many political and social problems are 
deeply involved in the fact of class distinctions Many who believe 
in a possible regeneration of human society wxiuld gladly surrender 
much to secure a world where poverty should be no more, yet 
hesitate before the prospect of a loss, through diffusion, of cultural 
values which they feel to be infinitely precious, and which giv c to the 
existing order a greater claim to permanence than it would other- 
wise possess We most of us hardly know our ovvn minds in this 
matter We yield social distinctions their place, but we do so shame- 
facedly, as though confessing to a mere unjustified conservatism 
Respect for superiors shows signs of becoming a thing of the past, 
if w e wish It retained, hav e w e a right to do so, or are w e making an 
Unreasonable claim With no moral pnnciple behind it? Particularly 
in two provinces where the idealist is apt to place his hopes for the 
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future, education and religion, he must often confess that the stub- 
born fact of class is the rock on which they are wecked, and that a 
better understanding of it may well be a condition of success Give 
me the child, says the educationist, and I will move the world He 
has been given the child for two generations, m some quarters with 
excellent results But with the ‘ lowest" strata of society (not always 
equivalent to the poorest) the school can do but httle Generations 
after generations of children come, and turn out in the end very 
much what their home and parents have made them, an obstinate 
but indefinable social tradition forms a legacy against which school 
training avails but little Religious workers have the same tale to 
tell Their most earnest efiorts are often expended in rough districts, 
but they succeed only among the few whose already existing class 
supenonty has made success a foregone conclusion A church or 
mission IS opened for the degraded, and a thin spnnkhng of respect- 
ables is all there is to show as the result 

The object o! this article is an elementary one It is to examine a 
concept, not to venture on questions of its application and in order 
to clear the ground it may be well to begin with a few negative 
considerations 

(i) The word "class” is not merely or mainly an economic term 
We label classes, it is true, according to the occupations in which 
their members are engaged, but a very little thought will convince 
us that the real meaning and permanence of class distinctions is 
based not on the occupations, but on the personal charactenstics of 
the members of different classes, and that these charactenstics are 
not denved m any obvious or inevitable way from economic causes 
In assigning a man to a certam class, we are not referring to his 
ancestry or occupation or income, so much as to certain habits of 
behaviour and mind which charactenze the group to which he belongs 
We take a certain attitude to a man because he is a member of the 
labounng class, in reality we take that attitude because we assume 
from experience that being a member of that class he wjU possess 
certain characteristics and behave m certain wajs If on meeting him 
we found that these charactenstics wire absent we should at once 
act accordingly If professional men, art^ns, and labourers were all 
•‘soaally’’alike, alike that is m the personal charactenstics we are 
considenng so that, for instance, mtermamage and the free use of 
surnames came naturally, the word class as vve use it to-day would 

cease to possess meanmg and xt may be added, our present economic 

contrasts would not be tolerated for a moment This is not to deny 
that these charactenstics have their origin in economic causes but 
merely to maintain that there are two t>'pes of classification, the 
economic and the social, which run parallel They act and react on 
one another Economic infenonty tends to lead to infenonty of 
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personal characteristic, ^\luch m its turn tends to perpetuate the 
economic The boy of a rough class owes his dements m the long 
run to economic causes, but it is also those \cr> dements (none too 
easy to gi\e an account of as we shall see) which prc\cnt him from 
finding cmplojmcnt of a higher kind, and nsmg m the social ladder 
This N icious circle is one of the standing difficulties of those who has c 
to deal with the problems of emplojoncnt 

(2) Tlic distinction between classes ts not to an> large degree an 
intellectual one, as the somewhat misleading terms educated and 
‘ uneducated” might suggest It cannot be deduced Irom economic 
causes on the ground that the wealthier sections of society can 
afiord cNtcndcd schooling and have leisure for intellectual culture 
These things no doubt hav c their effect but thc> onlj account for a 
small proportion of the facts It should be remembered that social 
distinctions have often been most marked where the intellectual 
education of the upper classes was non existent It is so in some parts 
of the world to-daj It was so in Europe in mcdixval times when 
kings and nobles left the art of reading to the humble clerk It is 
only since the Renaissance that the anstocratic ideal has been 
modified by the infiltration of intellectual culture It ma> perhaps be 
replied that intellectual culture docs not proceed solely from schooling 
that positions of rcsponsibiht) and power bring out qualities that 
would otherwise remain dormant, that a person engaged m the 1 irgcr 
things of life wall catch something of their greatness and so be remov cd 
from the jxjvcrtj of outlook and pettiness of interest that mar a 
lower class Yet all this hardly suffices to account for tlie actual 
relations of classes Tlic world is not so fond of intellectual ideals 
that a dcfiacncy m that respect would constitute what we know as 
social mfenontj 

(3) If the possibilities of wealth do not explain the phenomenon 
from one end no more do the necessities of poverty from the other 
Long hours of work and little leisure, overcrowding laborious or 
brutalizing occupations, these all have no doubt their detcnorating 
eflcct, but they only account for a small part of the ubiquitous 
facts wath which we are dealing To begin with, they only apply 
to a certain proportion of the social scale whereas class is a 
phenomenon which runs all through it Secondly, laborious manual 
work, as colonial expenence frequently proves, is quite compatible 
With all that is real in social v alues and there is no reason to suppose 
that it would be otherwise even if spread over several generations, 
there is little in the work or housing conditions of the artisan to 
prevent him from nsmg to high levels of culture And thirdl>, the 
scale we are familiar with is not a universal one, in Japan for 
instance, at a recent date, the trader has ranked below the manual 
labourer 
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(4) These distinctions are not merely conventional To assume that 
they are is a very common fallacy, frequently proceeding from a 
generous regard and affection for the humbler classes Social and 
philanthropic workers often form such genuine friendships with 
persons of a class entirely removed from their own, that they are 
apt to forget the stnct bounds withm which such fnendships really 
exist The bamers between classes do not trouble us much at most 
times they are so habitually accepted as to become unobserved, but 
they are very acutely felt directly we try to overleap them For this 
reason their essentials arc kept out of sight and carefully avoided, 
because it is instinctively felt that their visible emergence would go 
far to shatter the friendship formed But that social distinctions 
are real and deep is surely proved by the strenuous efforts which 
they evoke as an object of endeavour Everywhere we see people 
making great sacrifices to nse above and still more not to sink below, 
their class They are touched to the quick if membership of it is 
questioned and it constitutes a dividing-lme which may be outgrown, 
but which we cannot with the best will m the world ignore so long 
as It exists It is purely arbitrary to discount all these strivings as 
misplaced or contemptible Of course there is often a tnvial and 
conventional element m all this External shibboleths are encouraged 
by a higher class in order to accentuate differences and form an 
esoteric bond between its members and a class which has once 
gained prestige can give its sanction to all kinds of behaviour of no 
intrinsic value , but when full allowance has been made for this the 
undoubted fact remains that the higher and lower with which we are 
dealing is among the most stubborn and potent forces in society 
And if we are tempted to point to the pettiness and conventionality 
of many accepted badges of distinction, we must remember that 
small things are indicative of great We are justified m attaching 
importance to tnfles when these tnfles are straws showing how the 
ivind blows We interpret our neighbours as we interpret everything 
else, not by the tiny proportion of things we see, but by the vast 
proportion of things we infer External behaviour, trivial enough 
m itself forms the key to a vast underlying system which is not 
trivial This is true both of our estimates of personal character and of 
social standing In both cases we unconsciously argue from the few 
things our neighbour does to the thousand and one things we arc 
convinced he would do and a chance remark may m either case 
condemn him beyond reprieve 

(5) The distinctions of class are not analogous to other systems of 
grouping Wc have not here todealwithmcrenval groups each with 
Its claim to supenonty, such as we might find m school-hfc, in 
artistic or professional cotencs, or mnval nations Social superiority, 
whatever it may mean, is not merely claimed by the higher, but is 
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tacitly acknowledged by the lower, often with a reluctance winch 
makes the acknowledgment only the more conMnemg The higher 
has an ascendancy o\cr the lower which constantly asserts and 
justifies itself The lower stands abashed in the presence of the 
higher, but there is no conyersc process This cannot be c'cplamed 
as a mere acknowledgment of an existing hierarchy of classes, it is 
the cause rather than the cHcct of such a hierarch} the class s>'stcm 
derncs its permanence and xitalit} from a \aluation which is 
ps} chological Other <} stems of grouping are honzontal, this is 
\crtical There are, of course, many habits and usages which arc, 
from our present point of mcw, neutral, with these we arc not con* 
cemed , w c arc considering those onl} which ha\ e the cficct of making 
their possessors confcsscdl} higher or lower, what the nature of this 
higher and low cr is is our problem W e must remember its cxtensi\ c* 
ness Most people arc apt to assume that important lines of division 
fall somewhere near the point of the scale winch the} thcmscUcs 
occupy But equally important divasions occur below them It is 
best m fact to nd our minds enUrcl} of the idea of a definite number, 
whether small or great, of classes, and to think mercl} of a method of 
valuation which is found in all parts of the communitv 

(6) The reluctance mentioned above, to concede more than a con- 
ventional value to class distinctions, is probabl} due to the feeling 
that otherwise they must be regarded as possessing moral value It is 
to this point that w c wall now pass Is the distinction between higher 
and lower m the social sense m any way an ethical onc> Shall we 
say that ‘ the poor in a lump is bad," or that * a man’s a man for 
a' that’” The answer wall largely turn on an important, though 
fairly obvaous fact, namely that class characteristics from their 
nature belong necessanly to the unconscious and habitual, and nev cr 
to the volitional side of life U is undeniable that part of our conduct 
and mental life is fully conscious and volitional, part so habitual 
as to be barely or not at all consaous, and of that again a part is 
imitative Clearly, it is only m the latter part that we shall find those 
resemblances and unilormilics upon wbicb classihcation is based 
The V olitional side of life wall possess all the vtinety that idios>Ticrasy 
and decision give, and so no classes corresponding to it exist (we 
are, of course, thinking of actual classes formed by contact, not of 
ideal classifications) ^^^lere imitation reigns, there and there only 
will classes form themselves But to specify what part of life this is, 
except m its simplest forms, might seem an almost impossible task 
Certain outward physical habits can of course, easily be ruled off as 
belonging to the non-voUtional, habits, for instance, of pronunciation 
and gait, which are pre eminently the mark of class, and to these 
we may add physiognomy, which in so far as it indicates social 
status does so by being the ingrained result of ways of thmkmg and 
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acting, reaching back to the wholly imitatue daj's of infancy 
But when we pass from this handful of outward habits into the 
illimitable held of mental hfe, we seem to approach the hopeless 
morass of the problem of free tvill We know that our mentd and 
moral life is an inextricable tangle of what the world forces upon us 
and what w e create for ourseKes, and that character and environment 
act and react unceasingly We have to be content with Migue phrases 
such as general outlook, mental horizon, prejudices, limitations of 
upbnnging, when we wsh to describe that part of a man’s activity 
where he is not exerasing imtiatne, but falling, howe^er little he 
knows it, into a ready-made groo\e But howcier impossible it may 
be to draw up a readj -made scheme distinguishing the voluntarj’ 
from the mvoluntaiy, the distinction is not so difficult to recognize 
in real hfe, for here we are trained to notice and trace to their 
ongin subtle elements in theJ>eha\nQur of our neighbours too minute 
to find a place in language It is in this field that class-grouping is 
valid, where conscious action has most scope it ceases to operate 
To remember this %nll preserve us from the mistake of confusing 
class qualities wath quahties of character People sometimes place 
such things as sportsmanship or considcrat eness or self control among 
the differentia of class But these are really e\cellenaes of individuals 
There is no class of straightforward or considerate people, \artues of 
this kind may be commoner in one class than another, but nothing 
more We can even distinguish the action, noble or ignoble, of the 
individual, from the manner of domg it m which class shows itself, 
the vohtional IS shot through vvath the imconscious and so Burke m 
well known, though perhaps questionable, words, is able to speak of 
"that sensibility which ennobled whatever it touched, and under 
which vice itself lost half its evnl by losing all its grossness " So it is 
that classifications of character vnll alwa>s cut nght across social 
bnes of divnsion, for moral issues from their verj importance force 
themselves on the attention and become conscious and volitional 
Goodness constantly shows a power of reasserting itself in the most 
unpromising surroundings, and displajmg a complete independence 
of soaal valuations The moral life is mdepiendent of status and in 
cver> class we find almost every vanety of moral worth and worth- 
lessness Without trying to lay down with exactness where uncon- 
scious conformity ends and action begins w e can see that comparing 
a person’s moral character with his soaal charactenstics, the one is a 
thing over which he has power and is responsible, while the other is 
not And although this makes soaal status of less importance than 
character, it also explains our extreme sensitiveness on all matters 
of class Just as a person will be mdiffercnt to ridicule if it is directed 
merely to his actions, but wall be hurt if it is somehow felt that he 
hunsclf IS the subject of dcnsion, so the particular poignancy of 
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social disdam comes from tlic fact that it professes to deal not ivath 
a person’s chance actions, but with lus unconscious and therefore 
fundamental self We resent cntiasms of what we are a hundred 
times mote than criticisms of what we do Tlic latter may be a 
temporary aberration, the former deals with our \cry being In 
countnes where the colour problem is acute, no taunt can be more 
deadly than the single word ' nigger " 

The facts, tlicn, arc as follows owing ultimately to economic 
differences, certain differences of personal cliaractcnslic haic sprung 
up whicli ha\c a power and validity of their own Class dinsions 
arc perpetuated by these far more than by the external differences 
from winch they spnng We arc dealing with a method of inluation 
which is oi the greatest importance in human hie, if our daily actions 
and attitudes arc a test of importance We arc dealing with something 
which operates all up and down the social scale, and not merely 
at one or two points in it We arc dealing with a higher and lower 
which IS neither moral nor intellectual, but would appear to be 
something genms Tw o questions ha\ c therefore to be considered , 
(i) what IS the nature of this higher and lowcr^ (2) what is its dcn\*a- 
tion ’ w hy , in other w ords, should a class that is higher m an economic 
sense be also higher m a social sense? 

To answer the first we have only to question our every- 
day cvpcncnec, and pcrliaps the best plan is to start from 
a word which wall be found to bring vividly before the mmd 
those elusive habits of thinking and judging which we arc trying 
to fix “Language.” says Dr. Martmeau, "is the great confessional 
of the human heart, and betrays by its abiding record many a 
natural feeling which would escape our artificial inspection ” A word 
IS the centre round which we group phenomena in which we have 
instinctively found resemblance, and to trace out and gather together 
the associations which cluster round it is a sure way of laynng bare 
thmgs which would otherwise elude us by tlicir very familiarity 
Now it so happens that we have m the English language a word 
which exactly desenbes that which is potent in class distinctions 
It IS the word vulgar Tew words arc more difficult to define The 
concept of the vulgar does not seem to have received the same atten- 
tion that has been bestowed by philosophers upon the allied concept 
of the ludicrous If it merely corresponded with its etymology, jf jt 
merely described, as it may have done at one time, any heterogeneous 
handful of customs of the common people, it would, of course, carry 
us no further But as a matter of fact it has acquired for us a perfectly 
definite, though extremely intangible, meaning We have come to gu e 
it a far wider application than its pnmitxve one, employing it, for 
mstance, in our criticisms of art and music The particular defect 
that it connotes is one that we recognize over and over again in the 
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most diverse and luiexpected quarters, yet always with a sure sense 
of its identity For our present purpose we may say that it descnbes 
the more glaring and unattractive forms of social dement, and to 
study such dement m its more glanng forms is not to imply that 
these are representative or widespread, but merely to assert that 
the nature of a thing is best seen in its extreme manifestations 
Perhaps it wll be questioned whether we are entitled to look to 
this concept for an explanation of class distinctions at all points of 
the social scale It would be rash, for instance, to claim that pnnciples 
we may succeed in unravelling have their application at the higher 
levels of culture But this is of no great importance, since the differ- 
ences of class which organize the great mass of the commumty, 
which form "class consciousness” and create our everyday social 
barriers, are a suffiacntly important problem m themselves 
\Vhere does vulgarity reside? Primarily m externals, perhaps 
nowhere so much as in facial expression And here we seem to be at 
once in difficulties What subject is more obscure than physiognomy’ 
But we must remember that we have to deal not so much «ith 
mhented features, as with the expression of emotion, or with the 
residual effects of this Vulgarity of face is merely the expression of 
vulgarity of mmd, and change of environment will m time go far to 
alter it Dus then, and other similar externals, are symptoms of 
something lying very deep, which through a kind of aversion divides 
one human being from another by a great gulf But what is this 
aversion’ It is not that of moral indignation, such as would be 
aroused by viUsiny, it is not that of scorn or derision, such as would 
be aroused by weakness or foolishness It is that of disgust for that 
which IS ugly m behaviour The physical emotion of disgust is in a 
mild form analogous to the mental state produced by the contempla- 
tion of vulgarity Vulgarity is an aesthetic blemish lackmg the senous- 
ness of moral defect There is apparently in the unconscious and 
habitual part of our behaviour that which gives room for beauty 
and ugbness, and particularly in those remote outworks, so to 
sjicak, of our behaviour whidi express themselves in face, voice, 
and manner We began by saying that class divisions denvc their 
meaning from personal charactcnstic We can now go further and 
define that characteristic as being the aesthetic quality of our uncon- 
scious behaviour But we can go further still Can say u/iy the 
things that we have mentioned should possess this uniform and 
recognizable quality of ugliness? If we were dealing wth the more 
abstract forms of beauty, its notoriously mysterious character might 
^vam us off such an inquiry, but when we are considenng human 
behaviour we expect to be on more familiar ground I wU at any 
rate offer two tentative suggestions as to what it is in vulgarity that 
offends 
10 
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Here, to begin is an cxphnition of hcnl refinement 

oflcTcd by awitcr on pUisiognotny “Great effects,' he sa>s, “arc 
obtained by slight mo\cmcnts E\prcssion resembles all other 
mechanisms nhich, m proportion as they arc perfected, give more 
useful work with less capcndilurc of force “« Perhaps such a theory 
ma> ‘icem a little too malernbstic for something which we feel to 
be m Its essence hrgcl> spinlinl Yet certainly chiinsincss and want 
of skill are an element in voilgantj, as the word ‘ coarse ’ implies 
Tlicrc is. for instance a peculiar dullness and flatness which pro* 
grcssivcly characterizes conversation and ideas as we go lower and 
lower dow-n the social scale Dullness of course, is no monopolj of 
the lower orders, but we seem here to have a particular kind of 
dullness It IS not merely intellectual poverty as contrasted watli 
culture, It IS not mcrcl) the tnvnal mcntahlj of those who arc 
debarred from the larger things of life Rather there would seem to 
be m the intncacics of social intercourse a give and take to which 
they do not respond A person thrown into the compan> of his 
infcnors.and then returning to that of his own social equals, experi- 
ences a sensation similar to that of a chess plajer who returns from 
a game with a beginner to one of his own level He has a feeling of 
relief and cxlularation, once more he is on his mettle and under 
due criticism, once more his powers of combat find a worthy object 
Again such a thcoty is supported bj the undoubtedly clo«c alliance 
between the vailgar and the ludicrous In ordinary life we do not 
notice this, but it conics out clearly enough whenever aoilgarity is 
seen m sharp and unwonted juxtaposition with its opposite Such i 
situation has been well worked out by Mr Wells m the storj» of 
Kipps This explanation, however, docs not go far enough , mere want 
of skill docs not repel 

The second suggestion that 1 would ofler is that our aversion 
from vulgarity is rooted in the instinct of modesty, that the 
vulgar IS in its essence not the clumsy but the shameless Here 
we are met by the common use of the word as equivalent to 
obscene— a vailgar story’, a voilgar song, etc But apart from this use 
of the word (too euphemistic to be really relcvoint), there are other of 
grosser forms at any rate of vailganty whicli support this explanation 
Take the behavnour of a bank holiday crowd on Hampstead Heath, 
with its vulgar eating, shouting, and faaal distortion In instances like 
these, which it is not difficult to vary and multiply, we shall probably 
agree that vulgarity consists at the root of an absence of shame, of 
that instinct which seeks to shield from exposure our more intimate 
physical actions Should we be right in looking here for a principle 
which will account for the disgust evoked m a greater or lesser degree 
by other forms of vulgarity? There is, for instance, a vailgar spite, a 
« Mantegazja Contemporary Science Series 
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vulgar self<omplacency, is not the vulgarity in each case a kind of 
indecent self-exposure? Or if we take something which bears the 
stamp of vulgarity m one of its more developed forms, some blunder- 
ing phrase, for instance, in literature or music, shall we not find that 
its essence hes in a subtle unveihng of motives or feehngs which a 
more sensitive modesty would conceaP Some such explanation 
seems to be demanded by the fact that the vulgar has always a re- 
pellent character, distinguishing it fromtnereisnoTance or damsmess 

It will be well at this point to forestall three possible misunder- 
standings The assigning of vulganty to the category of ugliness does 
not mean that it is incapable of existing alongside of physical beauty 
A gramophone record conveys in an astonishing way tone, volume 
and pitdi by one simple mechanism, and a face by a still more 
marvellous process can express simultaneously, and without mutual 
interference, character, passing emotion, and class 

Similarly the word repulsion must not be understood as implying 
dishke Our reactions to our fellow-men are extremely complicated, 
and we are apt to be misled by the meagreness of the vocabulary 
which desenbes them We can admire one we do not like, and like 
one we despise Attractiveness may be little more than physical, 
while admiration exercises our higher moral faculties It is not only 
different parts of the nature of others that affect us but different 
parts of ourselves that are affected The repulsion of vulganty may 
exist as an almost unconscious force which does no more than prevent 
intimacy beyond a certain pomt, wthout in any way affecting the free 
growth of affection or esteem 

Thirdly, the word concealment must not be misunderstood To 
represent vulganty as the exposure of what should be concealed 
might seem at first like crediting the vulgar person with supenor 
honesty, and making culture a system of orgamzed hypocrisy But 
smee the exposure in question is as has been shoivn above, uncon- 
scious, no honesty can be claimed on the score of it Take the vice of 
self-complacency A person who exudes this in manner and con 
versation is often thereby very vulgar But what we condemn in 
so classmg him is not his self-complacency {we are not at the moment 
concerned wth moial judgments on personal qualities) but his 
bhndness to its ugliness which makes him wilhng to show it, for this 
bhndness is symptomatic of a settled system of tastes, which (unlike 
exphcit action) places him in a permanent category Nor, again does 
this view of vulganty make refinement equivalent to reserve Refine- 
ment consists rather in the absence of any need for reserve, the ugly 
is avoided not by continuous effort but by ingrained habit A public 
speaker may unbosom himself with great freedom without any 
vulganty Reserve is the indiscnmmate suppression of feeling based 
on the fear of betraying feeling wrongly It marks an imperfect 
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stage Wlicrc true insight exists as to what is worthy and unworthy, 
this indiscnmmatc suppression is unncccs'^arj' 

This mtcmiednte character of reserxe and suppression, Ijing 
midway bctwxcn the freedom of complete licence on the one liand 
and the freedom of intclhficnt scll-conlrol on the other, is wcU 
illustrated by the attracti\cncss which social workers often find in 
the lowest, as compared wath the lower middle dosses Tins is not 
any mere lo%c of the sordid or of the romantic, it is the attraction 
of wild creatures as compared with lame In the one class impulse 
reigns unchecked, and impulse is always aUractiac, in the other it 
has been largclj suppressed in the supposed interests of respectability 
But m a higher class still impulse is again allowed a comparati\cl> 
free rein, because its bounds are mstincti\clj rccognircd 
One of the few writers who has discussed \ailgant> with any fullness 
is Ruskin, who has dcaoted to it a chapter m Moiffm Painfcrj 
He considers its essential to be want of scnsitixcncss, of "that 
fineness of structure in the body which renders it capable of the 
most delicate sympathies ” Tins he regards as communicable by 
descent "By’ punty of birtli the entire system of the human body 
and soul may be gradually elevated, or by recklessness of birth 
degraded until there shall be as much difference betw ecn the w ell bred 
and ilhbrcd human creature (whatever pains be taken with their 
education), as between a wolfhound and the vilest mongrel cur'* 
Jhc biology of tins theory is hardly likely to command assent to-day, 
but the stress he lays on sensitiveness is no doubt sound enough To 
this we shall recur later 

The position then that vie have now reached is that class dis- 
tinctions, though running parallel to the economic grading of society , 
have a foundation of their own which gives them power and vitality, 
consisting of an obscure xsthctic supenonty and mfenonty shown 
largely in externals but reaching also to deeper matters, of which we 
have tentatively tned to guess the nature We now pass to our 
second question, namely why the gradations in personal charac- 
tenstic w hich w e have desenbed should show this close correspondence 
with economic gradations, why a rulmg or wealthy class should 
acquire habits of greater beauty in behaviour Jlany people wall 
reply that there is no problem here Of course, they wall say, rank 
produces its befitting qualities, if a person is of a high or middle 
class, pnde and self respect wall prevent him from adopting the 
standard of those beneath him But if we reflect for a moment, we 
shall see that this is merely to argue m a circle Tlie pnde refeired 
to IS founded upon the possession of these qualities, it cannot 
therefore be adduced as an explanation of their ongm, though it 
may be and is a powerful motive towards theu' retention Self- 
respect IS an mdmdual quality found m all ranks, enforang some 
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existing standard not creating one of its own If self-respect forbids 
one man to be seen without a collar, it forbids another to be seen 
with one Similarly it will not do to say that an upper class has to 
think of appearances, all classes think of appearances, only with 
different classes they are a different set of appearances Nor will the 
"mfenonty complex” help us much, for nme tenths of the infenonty 
in question is based on the very disqualifications we are considering, 
and cannot therefore be their cause We must distinguish, if we would 
view the matter clearly, between what I may call bare status, the 
status, we will say. of authority or accepted position, and status plus 
acquired quabties In real life the two are intermingled, and status 
derives half its meaning from the qualities it has created, but in 
thought, and I maintain m origin, they are distinct How then does 
consciousness of status produce the qualities in question, not of 
course m the individual who merely adopts them through imitation, 
but in the group to which he belongs> TTiat external grading should 
produce some kind of corresponding habits is only natural "All 
accepted orders,” says Mr Ramsay MacDonald m his book on 
Sociabsm "produce their o\vn justification ” As troops when they 
have captured a position immediately proceed to consobdate it, 
so does rank of whatever kind produce habits which strengthen 
and support it But the noticeable thing about these habits is that 
they are so different from what might have been expected There 
are things which we might expect rank to produce, a commanding 
manner, we will say, a suggestion of reserve strength, leading to 
graciousness, and all the quabties of Aristotle's great minded man 
But these enter little into class characteristics as we know them, 
and instead we find quite a different phenomenon, the peculiar 
{esthetic differences which I have been at pains to describe It is as if a 
cunously ingenious'Veapon has been evolved by aristocratic instinct 
to defend its position The power of status does not merely run 
along its direct and proper coarse, but with unconscious wisdom 
wanders off into the realm of the esthetic, and founds a kmgdom 
among obscure feelings and sensibilities with which at first it would 
seem to have nothing to do, and which are peculiarly powerful 
because so inaccessible What is the explanation of this? 

There is, we may be sure, only one thing which wiU explain the 
^session by a hi^er class.ota.bij^jistnn/l.v.'i cjjm/t 

from a keener power of vision It must be that one class sees things 
to which the other is blind Noonedebberately adopts a low aesthetic 
standard No one will behave in a way repellent to himself, since to do 
so would lead to srf/-disgust Everyone adopts the highest standard 
he knows, and if it is lower than some, that is because he is unconsnous 
of a higher U’hatei'er stage we happen to be at appears to us the 
normal stage The vulgar are not troubled by their own vulgarity 
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THE MEANING OE CLASS DISTINCTIONS 
People arc keenly ali\c to social differences bcncatli them, but only 
dimly aware ol those aboNc them, and it is only in proportion as \se 
possess taste that ^\c feel the need for it If one group possesses a 
higher ajsthctic standard than another, the reason can only be a 
greater scnsitiNxness, consciousness of outward status leads for some 
reason or other to a more highl> dcxclopcd power of perceiving subtle 
forms of ugliness Wliy should this be so? 

I conceive that it is due to the following principle when a person 
IS put on a pmmcle for any reason, small downfalls, though not 
neccssanly connected with that reason, mike him appear ridiculous 
The reverence onginilly due to some special cause becomes indis- 
criminate, and spreads over all he docs Not only must he avoid 
what IS obviously inconsistent with his position such as meanness 
or weakness, but m addition to this, other things which vsere before 
permissible will now make him to be despised, and m particular the 
exhibition of what is intimate and private, or that whicli remotely 
suggests such exhibition Die distinction between what is dignified 
and undignified begins to emerge A small boy Is not ridiculous if lie 
chases lus hat, a bishop is Similarly a slave is not contemptible if 
he displaj s vulgar spile (spite, that is, of such a kind as to involve an 
ugly self-disclosure), but a pnnee is On the latter a fierce light 
beats, and in its ra>s he comes to learn distinctions unknowm to the 
other vvho has had no such drilling And so it comes to pass that the 
scrutiny of inferiors gradually produces a standard higher than their 
own Without any vanity or attempt to play a part, the extenor of 
such a person wall be affected by his position Dus will operate not 
so much by the things he consaously cultivates as by those he 
avoids — avoids them because every time he falls into them he must 
pay the penalty of shame and discomfiture Sucli an mdivadual, and 
still more a group of sucli individuals, wall become alive to the things 
which make a person admirable or contemptible Diey w ill acquire a 
subtle instinct for perceiving what is beautiful or ugly m behaviour. 
They wall recognize the ugly from afar and flee from it Die scnsitiv e- 
ness on which Ruskm laj s stress is thus at the root of the matter, 
only It IS not just a bare quality biologically acquired, but applies 
merely to certain definite things m life, and anscs m a certain 
definite way Thus a kind of science of the beautiful will gradually 
be built up, or rather discovered, since the beauty m question is no 
conventional thing, but has an absolute quality external to us, and is 
as much a matter for discovery as beauty in music or art But this 
beauty, being a matter of lifelong education, becomes the secret of a 
class (at whatever point m the social scale), and when once acquired, 
confers an acknowledged supenonty which holds its owm Thus the 
groups higher m an economic sense acquire merits which are other 
than economic Giving to their mtransferabihty these become per- 
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manent, and so a new importance becomes attached to class dis- 
tinctions, justifying them in away they were not justified before 
Such IS our attempted explanation, speculative enough no doubt, 
of this hitherto almost universal feature of human society It is 
httle more than guesswork, and it may well be that the whole 
phenomenon is too varied and complicated to be pressed within the 
limits of any such theory as this What, however, I hope to have 
shown with some success is that when we speak, whether with 
satisfaction or disparagement, of social distmcbons, when we speak 
of class consciousness, when we speak of higher and lower stocks, we 
should at least stop to think what we mean And with regard to 
our outlook on the future I have perhaps done something to make 
clear, first that the ingrained habits we hav e been considering give to 
human society an inertia which the enthusiast for advance must 
always take into account, and, secondly, that a world which is 
rightly aiming at the abolition of poverty and the comparative 
levelling of incomes must on the face of it be one from which certain 
goods which we value intensely are bound to disappear The situation 
is somewhat analogous to the prospect of the abohtion of war. and 
the moral equivalent of war which Wllham James desired to find 
In each case our desire for change is tempered by misgivings War 
will, we hope, become a thing of the past Will martial virtues 
follow it’ Aristocracy may become a thing of the past Will the 
world continue to retain its virtues as a permanent possession, or 
will they become a dying tradition, or be irrevocably lost? Yet not 
irrevocably, perhaps, if their equivalent can be produced by a more 
widely spread humanistic education, or if a transformed society can 
be inspired by moral impulses which will build up some other noble 
tradition, different from the one we have known, but no less beautiful 



OUR PRESENT OUTLOOK. IN SPECULATIVE 
PHILOSOPHY 

pRortsso* JOir. S MACKTVZir 

Speci;lati\x Philosophy, or Pure Mctaphjsic, stands at the present 
time m a %cry’ interesting position Tlicrc is perhaps some degree of 
slackening m the construction of elaborate systems, though, Mith 
the recent examples of McTaggart and Professor Alexander before 
us, this may be open to some question But at least >\e probably 
retire, more fully than ^^as possible m previous generations, the 
exact nature of the problems with which pure mctaphjsic is con- 
cerned Its work has been more and mote clcarlj marked ofl from 
that of the empirical sciences (including even the more detailed 
aspects of psjchologj), and from that of the mathematical sciences 
(including even the quasi mathematical aspects of formal logic), 
and Its province can now be definitely confined to the general 
theory of knowledge and the light that is thrown by this upon the 
structure of reality. It is my object m this piper to indicate bnefiy 
the chief problems that appear to fall within its scope and the 
chief directions m which we may look for light upon them It is 
well to admit, however, that mctaplij-sical problems are difficult, 
and that any statements that arc made about them, unless expressed 
m language of a somewhat tcdimcal character, are very liable to 
be misunderstood I must try to avoid botli the Sc>lla of obscunty 
and the Charybdis of superficiality 

I The Distinction between Knowledge and Ojnnion — It is still 
true that a good deal that is commonly reckoned as knowledge is 
of a somewhat tentative character Even in the exact mathematical 
sciences some of the conceptions that arc used, even by the most 
careful wnters, are apt to be senously misleading » The exact 
interpretation of the mathematical conception of infimty. for 
example, can hardly be said to have been finally settled, though 
some writers of deservedly high reputation continue to use it with 
great confidence, as if its validity had never been called m question 
The recent recognition that the spatio-temporal system has to be 
regarded as a limited whole has helped, no doubt, to confirm the 
force of the arguments that were previously urged against the 
validity of the assumption that any systematic w hole can be treated 
as infinite in the sense m which that tenn is conveniently used for 

> The statements about this, as weU as on much else, in Jlr Johnson's 
Logic Part II, may be referred to with great advantage 
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the more purely formal purposes of mathematical analysis Hegel, 
as IS well knovra, had suggested fonmdable doubts with regard to 
the metaphysical application of this mathematical conception, and 
the most careful of recent logical ^mters suchasDr W E Johnson,* 
are not unaware of the caution with which this mathematical 
conception has to be employed On the whole, there has also been, 
m recent >ears, a somewhat greater willingness to admit that most 
of the results of scientific investigation are subject to correction by 
a more searching analysis On the other hand, the recognition of 
the need for such a searching analysis may make us more ready to 
see that some conceptions of a more purely speculative character 
may be more firmly grounded than an3fthing that can be discovered 
by empincal observation or even by carefully conducted experi- 
mental methods 

2 SystemaUc Unity as the Test of Truth — ^The chief conclusion 
to which we are led by such reflections is that we cannot rely on 
the detailed investigation of any particular aspects of expenence 
until they have been brought into definite relation to other aspects 
of the umverse, so that they may be seen to fit into their places 
within a coherent whole The consideration of this does not fall 
ivithm the scope of any particular science, nor do logical criticisms 
suffice for this purpose It is the proper province of speculative 
philosophy Happily, this does not imply that any doubt need be 
thrown on the conclusions of the special sciences, so long as they 
confine themselves within the limits of their o%vn particular provinces 

3 Appearance and Uealtty — ^Even the special sciences have 
learned to recognize, more and more fully, that what appear to be 
facts of expenence cannot always be accepted at their face value 
They may be only of the nature of Appearance, or, if the expression 
is to be prefened, they may have only a certain Degree of Reality 
The exact meaning of this, however, cannot be fully discussed in 
such a general summary as the present F H Bradley s statements 
may be referred to, though it must be admitted that even they are 
not altogether immune from cnticism More recently some of the 
difficulties in the interpretation of scientific results have been well 
brought out by Mr Eddington, Professor Wolf, and others m con- 
nf^ction wrth the analysis of the atom 

4 Umiersal and Particular — We ha\e also learned I think, as 
a result oi" recent inquines, to fiave a cfearer conception of the 
relations between the Universal and the Particular, which has 
enabled us to see that much that has been thought of as having 
universal validity is, in reality, only susceptible of a particular 
application Space and Tune may be referred to as being among 

• InPartlIo{lusZ.ofic,pp l{ebas&ot,howe>er,refcrreddefiiutel7 

to Hegel s view 
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the most conspicuous instances of this Tlicrc v'as formcrlj a 
tendency to Unnk of them as * aW-embraang ’ fonns of rcalitj , 
and thc> arc still often thought of in this n-a> The cnticisms of 
Kant did a good deal to throw doubt on this ^^cw of them and 
scientific inquiry has now made it ca^cr for his cnlici«ms to gam 
general recognition Kant s cntiasn» tended to lead us to regard 
them as onU phenomenal and some more recent philosophical 
waiters ' who arc not specialU adherents of the Kantian sa'stem 
ha\e tended to speak of them as unreal Tins mi> not be quite 
the nght wa\ of cliaractcnzing them but it is at least a step in 
the nght direction to recognize that thc> maa not be nectary 
aspects of c\eryihing that can properly be de<cnbcd as real 
5 Necessity and CofU*gcrcy —We get a little further towards 
the understanding of the problems that have now been referred to 
b\ considenng the distlhction between what can nghtly be charac 
tenzed as necessary and what is properK to be regarded as only 
contingent \\*henwcsas that 2 --2 — 4 orthaiwhalisinlnnsically 
best should alwa\*s be chosen we are stating what, when nghtU 
understood, is not open to question If on the other hand we say 
that a stone, when unsupported, 'nil fall to the ground or that it 
IS WTong to take what is the propertv of anoth^'r, we arc making 
statements that, however true and even certain they may be, 
depend on the particular structure of our earth or the particular 
stnicture of our society , and that, conscqucntlv may be true only 
under these limitations In general, whatever is stnctly universal is 
also stnctly necessary , whereas vvhatcv cr is, in any degree, par- 
ticular IS also, to some extent, contingent Ev cn the general structure 
of the spatio-temporal svstem appears to fall under the latter 
descnption, smee it might conceivably be difierent from what we 
find It to be I think it is true to say that any existent univer^* 
can only be a speamen of a possible world It cannot even be 
regarded, as the existent umver^ was by’ Leibniz, as the best that 
IS possible "But on this 1 must not bere enlarge » 

6 The Coreeplion of a Costros — ^Reflection on what has now 
been indicated leads us to recognize a distmction that is not always 
dearly present ev en to the minds of scientific thinkers— nr that 
between what presents itself to us on the one hand as the universe 
of our experience, and, on the other hand, as a larger whole wathin 

* The late Dr McTaggart was perhaps the most conspicnous and the 
most distmgmshed example of this (espKiall> in his boot on The ^ a' ne 
oJEjnsttneg lol nj 

» I ha\-e tried to deal with it more folly in the new edition of O itUres cf 
Melaph^stcs and I am hoping to p%-e some further consideration to it 
shortly The problem of Contmgencj is probablj the most difficult in the 
whole range of speculate e philObOphj 
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which that system may be supposed to be contained That larger 
whole may consist of a number of limited universes — as Professor 
Alexander, for instance, has suggested — or it may have to be 
thought of rather as something that is not properly to be regarded 
as spatio temporal at all It may, for instance — I do not mean to 
imply that it is — ^be of the nature of mind rather than of a matenal 
system (however a matenal qrstem is properly to be conceived) 
Such a conception of an extended Cosmos tends now to take the 
place of what Kant characterized as the "Thing in itself," or what 
IS otherwise referred to as the Noumenon (m distinction from the 
Phenomenon) The recognition of a distinction of this kind enables 
us to understand somewhat belter the meanmg of the antithesis 
between Appearance and Reality It is essentially the distmction 
between what is partial and what is complete \Vhat appears cannot 
be wholly unreal, but, when it is seen in its place within a more 
comprehensive system, it may be found that its first appearance 
was very misleading It is. however, hardly less misleading to 
characterize it as unreal It is an aspect of reality, though, taken 
by Itself, It may be a very misleading aspect 
7 The Idea of the Absolute — The idea of the Absolute is very 
closely connected with that of the Cosmos but it tends to carry 
us beyond what has just been indicated If we were right in suggest- 
ing that the spatio temporal system is to be regarded as contingent, 
it would seem to be true that the Cosmos within which it is contamed 
must also be regarded as being at least partially contingent Now, 
the Absolute is generally understood as meaning a Being that is not 
contingent Hence it seems necessary to distinguish the Absolute 
from the Cosmos When such a distinction is drawn, the conception 
of the Absolute tends to become identified with that of God, provided 
always that this term is not taken to mean one existent Being 
among others Accordmg to Bradley, ‘ a God who should be capable 
of existmg would be no God at all '* If God is conceived, not as 
one Being among others but rather as the self-subsistent Source 
from which all existence flows, the term "Absolute ’ is perhaps a 
less ambiguous one to employ The Cosmos might then be under- 
stood to mean either the whole of reality or, perhaps better, as all 
that can properly be said to exist, as distinguished from the self- 
subsistent Source The particular existences may be said to be 
"unreal " in the sense that they do not possess self subsistent 
reality, but without this understanding, it is certainly misleading 
to say that they are unreal 

8 The Problem of Creation — ^If we think of the Absolute m the 
way that has now been indicated, it has to be thought of as being, 
in some sense, creative The exact meaning of this is, however, not 
easy to explam The term "creation" is most readily understood 
20 
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mth reference to the imaginati\c actiwty of a poet or artist uho 
‘'gi\cs to air^’ nothing a local habitation and a name ” Tlic matcnal 
with which the artist works is. however, presupposed He only 
brings about a fresh ordenng of it Tlic ' Uisinc Imagining*’— to 
use Mr Fawcett’s phrase — must be supposed to be creative in a 
much fuller sense How this creative activnty works, is probably 
not capable of being made fully comprehensible to a finite mind 
In the language of modem science, it seems to mean a certain 
emanation of ‘'cnergj' but that — as scientific vmters have at 
least begun to recognize— is little more than a word to cover our 
ignorance It docs not seem to be possible to do much more than 
enumerate and charactcnzc the specific forms in which it is mani- 
fested. and to bnng out certain rehtions between these forms 
9 The Coriribution of //ege/— Hegel is tlie wnter who appears 
to have contributed most to make the general idea of Creation 
clear His Logic is described by him as containing the general con- 
ception of “God before the Creation of the World Tins conception 
IS arrived at by a dialectical exposition of the vanous attitudes of 
thought that arc expressed by sucli terms as Being Becoming, 
Essence, Substance, Cause, etc Tlicy arc all set aside as inadequate, 
with the exception of the idea of Creative Spirit, out of which the 
contingent particulanty of Nature and Finite Spint emerges * There 
IS. however, one important conception that docs not appear to be 
sufficiently emphasized by Hegel, and for the treatment of which 
we have to turn to the much earlier vvork of Plato 
10 The Conlnhulion of Plato — Plato’s contribution is to be 
found mainly in the Dialogue called Ttmaus Doubt has recently 
been expressed as to whether the vaews set forth in that Dialogue 
are properly to be asenbed to Plato * That is not a question that 
can here be discussed, nor, indeed, am I quahfied to discuss it If 
the views are not Plato’s, I tlunk we must suppose that there was 
another philosopher, m some respects greater than Plato, of whom 
practically nothing is known All that concerns us here is that a 
very interesting vaew of the creative process is set forth in that 
Dialogue The general vaew that is expounded m it is that the 
creation of the finite world is to be asenbed to a Demiurge, guided 
by the idea of what is Good (avro dya9oi>) and by the more compre- 
hensive conception of the self subsistent Life (a^ro o «rrt {<Sov) 
Whether it is really necessary to postulate any Demiurge, other 

• It must be admitted, I think, that the transition from the Absolute 
Idea to the contingency of Nature is not very clearly explained by Hegel 
Ivor IS the precise sense in which cnsition is to be understood 

» Professor A E Taylor — undoubtcdlj a great authonty — has expressed 
such doubts But reference may be made to the cnticism of his book by 
Professor G C Field m the January number of il/iMd 
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than the Sell subsistent Life — % e the Absolute — ^may be open to 
question, and, indeed, it is doubtful (as Archer-Hind urged long 
ago) whether Plato intended it to be so conceived, but that the 
end aimed at is the realization of intrinsic value certamly seems to 
be the only intelligible hypothesis 

11 Bearing of these Views on Modern Science — In the light of 
modem science, many of the Platonic statements, and even of the 
Hegelian, i\ould. no doubt, have to be expressed in somewhat 
different language But the supreme Value or Good ’ may still be 
supposed to be the ultimate go^ of the evolutionary process which, 
on this particular planet, culminates in the life of man— or possibly, 
as some suppose, in what may be characterized as a "Superman " 
The particular stages m that process have to be studied empirically, 
but there is no reason to suppose that the end that is ultimately 
aimed at is a purely contingent one It may be definitely deter- 
mined from the start 

12 Their Bearing on PracUcat Li/e— It is, of course, in the 
active bfe of human beings that the full significance of this general 
conception becomes most clearly apparent It is there that the idea 
of Good IS at last explicitly manifest as the guiding principle It 
may be that Hegel did not adequately bring this out In some 
respects li was more explicitly developed by Plato and by his 
disciple Anstotle Aristotle appears to have adopted from Plato 
the view that Good means essentially that at which all things aim 
(oJ irdvr’ ij'Urai), and this IS now beginning to be more adequately 
recognized among ourselves The end that is ultimately aimed at 
has been very instructively characterued by Professor Alexander 
as the realization of "Deity" The particular way in which this 
realization is descnbed m Space, Time and Deity may no doubt 
be open to some question * That is a subject that cannot be properly 
dealt with in such a sketch as the present I may, how ever, venture 
to state in general terms that the goal that is ultimately aimed at 
would seem to be the realization of what is imperfectly realized in 
the development of human life Whether this imphes — as Dr 
VcTaggart, for instance, conceived — some form of personal im- 
mortality, IS too large a question to be here satisfactorily discussed 
Probably it does But at least the particular form that it may be 
expected to take is not easy to determine It seems at least that it 

» Professor W M Urban i* I think the wnterwho has mostsatisfactorily 
brought out the significance of the idea of value for modem thought 
> The general significance of the term may be lUustrated by the lines 

' W inds blow and waters roll 
Health to the brave and power and deity. 

Yet in themselves are nothug " 
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must involve a certain persistence of the temporal process, uhich 
is, consequently, not rightly to be characterized as unreal, however 
fully it may be determined throughout— a question on which I am 
inclined to agree with the view that was taken by McTaggart. 
Real sequence docs not appear to be incompatible with deter- 
mination. 

This is necessarily a very imperfect sketch, but it may perhaps 
sers'c to indicate the main considerations by wliich our present 
outlook in speculative philosophy is affected. Wliat has always to 
be borne in mind about speculative philosophy is that it is specu- 
lative. Tlic views to which we are led arc simply the riews that 
appear to us to be most intelligible. Ver^' httic can be done in the 
way of testing them, in the sense in which scientific hjqxithcscs can 
be tested. Tlieir internal coherence is the only ground that we 
have for believing them to be true. In this sense, it may be ad- 
mitted — as Bosanquet urged — that philosophy cannot hope to 
emulate the "sure march" of the sciences (especially of the mathe- 
matical sciences). But it is kurgely true of the more concrete science.^ 
also tliat their hjTwthescs are constantly being set aside in favour 
of others that arc more salisfactor>*. It Is by no means certain, for 
instance, that the analj'sis of the atom has yet been completed, or 
that the factors in organic evolution have been finally determined. 
On the other hand, some hypotlicscs that may rightly be charac- 
terized as philosophical (su^ as that of 'personal immortality) 
appear to be capable of some degree of verification; and certainly 
the general hjTxithcsis of ultimate coherence and intelligibility in 
the universe is one that is constantly receiving verification. Tims 
the contrast between the particular sciences and speculative philo- 
sophy is not one that can be quite sharply drawm. But this could 
only be made clear by a detailed consideration of the problems 
that can properly be characterized as speculative. 
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THE APPEAL TO COMMON SENSE 

H U PRICE, MA BSc 

I 

We must begm by askmg. What exactly is common sense? Ko 
doubt the word was ongmally used as a translation of Aristotle's 
KoivT) aiaBrjais, but that is not its modem meamng ^Vhen Reid 
or more recent philosophers speak of common sense, they clearly 
have somethmg else in view At the present day, it is perhaps most 
often used to mean a quality of a imnd, as when v e say that jurymen 
or Members of Parharaent should be men of common sense, meanmg 
that they should show intelligence m the ordinary affairs of life, 
or agam, we say that a little common sense would enable us to 
solve this or that political problem But we are not concerned with 
that meaiung either, though it would be interesting to discuss it 
Common sense, as we are concerned with it here, means rather a 
body of very general pnnaples commonly accepted by ordinary 
non philosophic men m the ordinary affairs of life These principles 
are really philosophical— -that is to say, they belong to the proper 
subject matter of philosophy— but, of course, the plain man who 
accepts or applies them at every moment of his hfe is far from 
bemg aware of this Some of them are metaphysical, or (if we 
prefer to say so) epistemological, others are ethical, and whether or 
not there can be a common sense theology, as a recent writer has 
asserted, it seems quite possible that there may be one or two 
among them which properly belong to the theologian s provmce 
All these principles, taken together, make up what is usu^y called 
the common sense view of the world But in this discussion we shall 
confine ourselves to the metaphysical or epistemological ones, 
which are more frequently apjjcaled to than the others, and which, 
besides, seem to be more mtereslmg But our conclusions, if valid 
violl apply to the others also 

Examples of such principles are That there exist other minds 
than my ow-w. that there » a physical world which exists, -fthtther 
perceived or not, and is unaffected by changes in my sense organs, 
that (as Reid puts it) those things did really happen which I 
distmctly remember, that memory and perception differ from 
imagination not m degree, but in kind, that thmking makes us 
aware of real connections in things, and so on These principles, 
according to the plain man's view of it, are not deduced from 
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an) thing else, but arc \alid in their own nght, at any rate, he nc\cr 
attempts to deduce them, and he alwajs tikes them for granted 
Closely connected with them arc certain concepts such as whole 
and part, substance and attribute, cause and effect, thing and its 
appcirances, these arc of the nature of catcgoncs tliough they do 
not all occur m the usual lists of the catcgoncs It is obviously 
impossible that we should give a complete account of these principles 
and catcgoncs to do so would be to produce a whole s)stcm of 
metaphysics — whicli would be none tlic less a s)stcm because the 
metiph)sics would lie those of common sense But I hope it will not 
be disputed that the examples just given do form part of what 
philosophers ordinarily call common sense, tliough tlic) by no 
means exhaust it 

A difficulty at once arises The common sense principles, we said, 
are accepted by the ordinar)’ man But arc they rcall) accepted b) 
him’ It IS quite certain that he does not exphcitl) acknowledge 
them No plain man has ever been heard to say that lie believes 
m the existence of other minds than his ow-n no plain man has cv cr 
declared in the market place* or the newspaper lus belief m a ph>sical 
world independent of his perceiving and unaffected by change m 
lus sense-organs He docs not even say "These sense-data are all 
appearances of one thing, and those fall under the categorj of cause 
and effect,” but only "There is a letter on the table," or "The cat 
has drunk up the milk " 

Nor IS It sufficient to sa) that the plain man uould acknowledge 
these principles and catcgoncs to be V’abd tf they were formulated 
for him Tor only people with a fairly high degree of education 
could understand the formulation, a >oung child or a savage (to 
go no higher) could not grasp the meaning of such abstract terms 
as ‘cause and effect,' 'substance,' ‘phj'sical,' or even 'perception' 
Yet such persons arc surely adherents of common sense if anybody 
IS It may be said that if we deny these principles or reject these 
categones, the ordinary man protests pretty v^gorously and tliat 
this shows that he does acknowledge them, though he cannot for- 
mulate them for himself or even recognize them when formulated 
by somebody else And this seems to be nearer the mark But even 
then it IS necessary that he should understand what we are denjong 
Dr Johnson, perhaps, could understand Berkeley, but a savage 
or a child could not In what sense, then, can we say that the savage 
or the child accepts or acknowledges the principles which we have 
mentioned’ Unless they do accept them, the prmciples clearly 
cannot belong to common sense ^ 

The same difficulty arises in another way Not only is the plain 

• When Dr Johnson kicked the stone be \ras no longer a plain man he 
had begun to philosophise 
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man incapable of analysing and formulating the prmciples of 
common sense, which (as we claim) he applies every moment of his 
life, he IS an exceedingly bad judge of such formulations when other 
people present them to him Hence all sorts of strange opinions — 
as that all action is selfish, or that matter does not exist — ^havc 
been put forward by philosophers in the name of common sense 
And what is more, the ordinary plain man has often been persuaded 
to accept them (else where would those philosophers have got their 
disaples from?), not realmng that they were totally inconsistent 
with his everyday thoughts and actions He is at the mercy of any 
skilful arguer, and is blowm about by every %vind of doctrine 

But there is no fatal difficulty here There are plenty of cases 
where we can recognize a pnnciplc in particular instances without 
being able to formulate it, or even to understand another person’s 
formulation of it Thus all men can reason, but very few are logicians, 
most men can add, but very few can understand a mathematical 
book, or judge whether it is good or bad The mental act by which 
^\e apprehend that "this case is an instance of a principle which is 
not confined to it^ but has other instances also , is impossible 
wthout traimng But it is only the first step, a further mental act 
IS required to apprehend the pnnciple itself In regard to the principles 
of common sense, most people, at least, most educated people, can 
get as far as the first step, but very few reach the second In other 
words, they are able to see that propositions like "the cat has drunk 
the milk ’ raise a philosophical problem, and in% olve a metaphysical 
pnnciple, but they arc unable to formulate that pnnciple for 
themselves (since they cannot apprehend it in ahstracto) or to judge 
whether any suggested formulation is right or wTong And thus it 
happens that they are espeoally liable to be misled by bad philosophy 
We might have shortened this discussion by the aid of those 
useful words ‘implicit’ and ‘explicit ’ We might have said that 
certain general pnnciples and certain categones are implicit in all 
the plain man’s judgments though he docs not exphatly formulate 
them But unfortunately these words — especially the word 'impbcif 
— are \ery liable to confuse us When someone says that X is 
implicit in A, we tend to think, that he has explained what their 
relation is, whereas, in fact, he has only indicated that there is 
something io be explained He has only told us that there is some 
relation between X and A, such that given A we can come to know X 
But whether this relation is the relation of ground to consequence, 
of whole to part, of universal and its instance, of genus to speaes, 
of a law and its application — this still remains to be determined 
And even then we still have to ask in which direction the relation 
holds IS It A that implies X, for example, or X that implies A? 
Tor m cither case it might be said that X is implicit in A For this 
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reason, it seems better to avoid the words implicit and explicit, if 
we can , or at least, to use them only where we have already explained 
what special relation we mean Tlius, if we were to sa} tint the 
pnnciplcs and categories of common sense arc implicit in all the 
plain mans judgments we should mean that in such judgments 
he claims to ha apprehending (i) certain facts (for instance, that the 
cat has drunk the milk) which are rcall> examples of those principles 
though he docs not know that thc> arc, and (ii) certain things and 
relations (the cat the milk, the relation of drinking) which, in fact, 
though he docs not know it arc instances of these categories And 
we should have to add that he not onl> docs not know this he is 
in \crj’ many eases quite incapable of knowing it which gives us 
still another sense of implicit besides those we have mentioned 
alrcadj 

But we have digressed too far from the mam argument We 
must now return to it. .and at once we are confronted with another 
obvaous difficult) If the plain man is incapable of formulating the 
pnnciplcs of common sense. or even of recognizing them when formu 
iated, how shall we get to know them? Obvaouslj , we shall have to 
discover them for ourselves by examining these particular apphea 
tions, that is we must find out what particular facts, and what 
particular objects and relations, the plain man claims to be appre- 
hending There are sev oral w aj's of doing this . like Socrates, w c might 
sisV. the first non philosoph\ca\ person we meet But it would be 
necessary not merely to ask, but to cross-examme An answer like 
‘ Iseeahouse”wouldnot be enough, we should also have to inquire 
what sort of a thing our friend supposed a house to be And without 
the use of leading questions, such as ‘ Docs it exist when j ou arc not 
looking at It’ ' we should not be able to make him comprehend 
what sort of an answer we wanted Perhaps the answer could not be 
gvx en at all except mlanguagcwath which the plain manis unfanuhar, 
so that even if he knew what he wanted to say (and he would not 
unless he were a person of unusual acumen), he would be quite 
incapable of sajang it wath any exactness Or again we arc quite 
likely to find that our new fnend has just been conv erted to solipsism 
by reading an article on Relatuatj in the Sunday paper, and he 
may be so full of this that we cannot possiblj convince him that his 
‘real beliefs— those which he really accepts in all the afiairs of 
everyday bfe — are quite inconsistent with it 
But there is another way open to us However sophisticated we 
may be with the study of philosophy— however much afflicted with 
whgt Reid calls 'metaphysical lunacy— we can always appeal, as 
It were, to the plain man withm our own breast We can slip back 
without difficulty into the common sense state of mmd and of 
course, we constantly do so, even agamst our will WTien we are in 
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that state of mind we make the same judgments as any ordmaiy 
non philosophical person would make if he u ere m our place , we 
claim to apprehend the same sort of facts and the same sort of 
thmgs and relations as he does We, too, judge that there is a letter 
on the table, not doubtmg (for the moment) that it was there before 
we looked at it, and that it came there by some process of physical 
causation But when we begm to cross-examine ourselves — and we 
saw that this is necessary— difficulties at once arise Do we, in our 
common sense frame of mind, believe that the envelope was white 
and the ink black before we looked at it, and after we have shut 
our eyes’ Sometimes we think that we do, sometimes that we don’t 
Do \^ e beheve that the envelope is one substance, or several ? Do we 
beheve that we are free to take it up or to leave it’ What do we 
mean by saying that it has square comers though they do not 
look so’ The more we ask ourselves such questions the more muddled 
w e become On some occasions we give one answer, on some occasions 
quite another It is possible for us to be plam men so long as we are 
eating our breakfast, or hastening to catch the tram — though even 
then sporadic doubts and questions ^vUl sometimes break in But 
as soon as we begm to cross-examine ourselves all our innocence 
departs from us. we can persuade oureelves that we beheve the most 
cunous things, and then agam that we beheve something quite 
different And indeed it is quite obvious that if we are putting 
ourselves through a philosophical cross-examination, our own 
philosophical bias is certain to affect the result This does not mean 
that the whole process is worthless our bias may affect the results, 
but as we may see when we change from one bias to another, it 
does not make them Thus seJf-exanunation may help us to discover 
the principles of common sense, only it is not sufficient by itself, as 
Reid sometimes seems to think it is 
There is, however, a thud way We can examine ordinary language 
And this IS what most philosophers actually do when they wsh 
to know what the common sense view is on any pomt It is held 
that language is (so to speak) a more incorruptible witness than 
either the plam man m the street or the plain man in ourselves — 
our oivn everyday consciousness It will not be distorted by sophisti- 
cal arguments, and philosophical theones do not affect it much, 
and if they do — as Locke and his followers brought the words "idea," 

‘ sensation." and "impression" into common use — the process is lery 
slow, the philosophers responsible for it are sure to be well-known, 
so that the results can easily be discounted 
Ne\ertheles5, ordinary language is not an infallible guide We 
have all learned that the structure of statements often fails to edrre- 
spond wrth the structure of judgments or propositions One word 
does not always stand for one object of thought, several words may 
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stand for one, or one for sc%cral Tlicre is also tlie \\cll known 
danger of h^xistaliiing abstractions, as it is called We ina> to some 
extent a\oid these difhculties by alwa>s taking words in their 
contexts, and by regarding the complete sentence as our unit 
But that IS onl> another way of sajing tint although language ma> 
v*. docs not hcl? us to thcin 

> ct the anal j sis of them is w hat w c want P urtlicr it is ob\ lous that 
language b> itself s-ajs nothing unless we alrcad> know directly 
what sort of facts and objects it is refemng to And if an> one w ere «o 
much a philosopher that he could not put lumsclf back into the plain 
man's state of mind, he would be incapable of knowing this so that 
It would be quite in a*ain for Aim to cximmc ordinary language 
Portunalcli , the ease is not at all likclj to insc in this extreme form , 
no one can philosophise for more than a few hours at a time, and 
whether we like it or not. we find our^Ues accepting the plain man s 
pnnciples for a lai^c part of our h\cs But it does seem pos«;iblc that 
the study of philosophy may make us incapable of appreciating 
one or tiro of the propositions and concepts expressed in ordinar> 
language Tor instance, a person who by long meditation had 
thoroughly thought lumscU into the point of \acw of ps> chological 
hedonism, might in time become incapable of understanding such 
a statement as ^ I want my dinner” , he might come to think that this 
really does mean “I desire the pleasure of eating ’—though it palpabl) 
does not 

We can now see what advantages the examination of language 
has, as compared wath other methods of discov enng the principles 
of common sense It docs indeed, presuppose, as we have 3ust seen, 
that we can put ourselves back into the mental attitude of the 
ordmaxy man But still it is likely to jacld more reliable results than 
the direct introspective, or 'reflective.' obscrv ation of that attitude 
For whereas in introspection our owti philosophical bias has more or 
less free play, it is continually being checked when we are examining 
language The words or the statements as we come upon them and 
as we pass from one to another arc continually pulling us up short 
as it were, and forcing us back into the plain man's attitude, we 
may leave it but they never allow us to leave it for long It is indeed 
necessary (to repeat it once more) that we should be capable of 
assuming that attitude that, given a reminder, w e can recall to 
ourselves the plain man's bebefs and put ourselves at his point of 
view But the advantage of language is that the examination of it 
provides this reminder, which in mere introspection is lacking 
To examine ordmary Ianguage»then>seems,Qn the whole our best 
resort, if we wash to discover the pnncjples of common sense But 
we are likely enough to go wrong In the first place, language only 
gives us the particular applications of them the task of extracting 
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the principles out of their applications still remains, and it requires 
a peculiar kmd of insight which we may not possess Fortunately, 
a large part of the work has been done by the labours of many 
generations of philosophers Sucb common-sense conceptions as 
substance, relation, mind, world, matter, cause, have long since 
been discovered and named But in the first place, no one can yet 
give a perfectly clear account of them, and secondly, we have no 
guarantee that there are not others which are in fact presupposed 
m our everyday thinking, but have not 3ret been found and discussed 
by philosophers Further, there are two questions about these 
concepts which have not always been kept distinct It is one thing 
to ask what conception of substance or of causation is m fact 
presupposed in the plain mans everyday judgments, it is another 
to ask what conception of substance or causation is the true and 
valid one— or ought we, perhaps, to reject those categories altogether? 
And indeed, what we have called the principles of common sense 
(as opposed to the common sense categones) have not been so 
lucky For although they have been investigated often enough — 
for they are the mam topic of what is called the theory of knowledge— 
not all of them have received distinct names, and some have there* 
fore sometimes been ignored, or mixed up with each other Reid, 
indeed, attempted to give a list of them, but it may be doubted 
whether his list is adequate 

There is one further difficulty, — the plain man himself is not 
alu ays consistent The conception of ‘a thing' will do as an example 
\Vhat does the plain man mean by ‘one thing’? To take the usual 
instance, does he regard the candle and the candlestick as one thing 
or two’ And is the wack another? Is every thing divisible into 
smaller things, and if so, by what rule is the division determined’ 
Is it a teleological rule? t e is one thing that which wall perform 
one function’ But then the question arises, \\’hat is one function? 
Perhaps w e might find an answer to this, but w e must then face the 
further difficulty that everything seems to have several functions 
A book for instance, is for instruction, but I may also use it to prop 
another book up with, or again as a missile to throw at someone 
whom I dislike, or even as fuel The common sense pnnciples that 
there exists a physical woild independent of roy perceiving and 
unaffected by change in my sense-organs provides plenty of similar 
difficulties, so does the common sense distmction betvieen 'images,' 
or 'illusions,' and 'real things ' 

In those cases, and there are plenty of them, our business is 
rd paiyofieva, or rather n Xcyofieva In the politician’s 
phrase, we have to "find a formula" which will cover aU the plain 
man’s statements Until we have done this, we cannot claim to know 
what the common-sense principle or conception rcallj is And all 
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this, of course, is only prcliminarj' to the question, whether that 
principle or conception is valid. 

Thus, in searching lor the principlcsof common sense we need not 
merely the insight to sec the category or the principle in its parlicrdar 
applications, we also need imagination, to devise hjq>othcscs ^^hich 
will reconcile the apparently conflicting statements of the plain 
man, or at any rate excuse them. 

Finally, there is one other danger of quite a different kind 
which we have to guard against. We have to rcmcmljcr that although 
the plain man’s or<lmaiy language and hi** cverj'day Ijolicf.s pre- 
suppose certain principles and categories \shich arc philosophical, 
in the sense that they Ijclong to the subjcct-maUcr of philosophy; 
yet the plain man himself is no philosopher, and fias never heard 
of tlic theories sshich Keid and others attribute to fiim. Tlic exhorta- 
tion to return to common sense and ordinary* natural language is 
one which cannot be obeyed. If we have once left it we cannot 
return to it. For a common sense conscious of its own presuppo- 
sitions, though it may be excellent asphilosophy , is no longer common 
sense at all. Tins is a mclanclioly reflection ; but there is no escaping it. 

This concludes the first stage of our argument. We have tried to 
say what common sense is— that it is a body of conceptions and 
principles accepted in ordinary life; to show exactly what ‘accepted’ 
here signifies; and, lastly, to explain what means arc as-ailable for 
^scovering tliQsc conceptions and principles. We can now see Just 
what is being appealed to in the appeal to common sense; and it 
appears that common sense is not a very* accessible arbitrator, and 
that its decisions (when we can get at them) may require a good deal 
of interpretation. Still, there is no doubt at all that views like 
sensationalism and many forms of idealism are clearly inconsistent 
with common sense; so is hedonism in ethics; and in theology or 
metaphysics, positivism and atheism. There is difficulty in discovering 
what the plain man does bcHcve on these topics; but it is fairly easy 
to see what he does noi believe. 

. It is therefore well worth inquiring what authority belongs to 
common sense — a question which hitherto we have carefully avoided. 
Are its principles true, and its categories valid, as those who appeal 
to it must think? 

There are at least three obvious w-ays of answering this question. 

First, it may be said that no authority whatever belongs to the 
plain man; his ipse dixii is no more to be accepted in philosophy 
than anyone else’s. Indeed, philosophy has no concern at all with 
his beliefs or disbeliefs ; the proper course is to ignore him altogether. 
Several plausible arguments may be brought forward in favour of 
this position. 

I. In the first place, it \vill be urged, to appeal to common sense 
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IS to appeal to the opimon of the ignorant By a plain man, we 
mean ex hypoihesi a person ignorant of philosophy \Vhy then 
suppose that he knows more about philosophy than anybody else? 
In the sciences such a view would be thought preposterous \Vhen 
the physicist ^\^shes to decide whether the mass of a body increases 
%vith its velocity he does not appeal to persons ignorant of physics 
If the histonan wishes to discover whether King Arthur ever existed, 
he does not go and consult the man in the street, nor does the 
philologist when he is searchmgfor the derivation of a word Indeed, 
it may be said, the thing is almost too obvious to be argued No 
senous inquirer in any subject takes the least notice of the opinions 
of the market place , still less does he erect vulgar errors mto infallible 
prmciples 

This argument, howqver, is not so strong as it seems, for philo- 
sophy is not one of the special sciences and what IS proper in them 
need not be proper in it Further, we have to remember that the 
special sciences, though they may reject the plain man’s opinions 
on the particular details of nature or of history, by no means reject 
but assume without question the categories and the pnnciples of 
common sense If the belief m these principles be a vulgar error, all 
the sciences and history, too, have certainly fallen into it They 
cannot, therefore, cast stones at philosophy Nor is it even true 
that they wholly ignore the particular beliefs of the plain man, for 
they at least take the trouble to refute him first And if philosophy 
IS to Ignore what w e may call his general or philosophical assumptions. 
It, too, must refute him To call him ignorant is, after all, to beg 
the question Perhaps it is the philosophers who are ignorant, 
and the plain man who knows 

Moieover, as -we have seen, it is really not quite fair to speak 
of the plain man's philosophical Wie/s or opxmons, we ought 
rather to call them his fundamental assumptions They are surely 
different in kind from such opinions of the market place as that 
‘ The sun goes round the earth ” ‘ That dreams should be interpreted 
by their opposites,” ' That in the last days the Emperor Barbarossa 
will return to rule Germany ’ The plain man can give up such 
opinions as those without any senous difficulty, and with the 
progress of knowledge he is constantly doing so The surrender 
of them does not make it impossible for him to find his way about 
rth* worfa’ — that is, to ondtrstanrfrt weifftfnocigA fijronitnary practical’ 
purposes But if he gaie up the assumption that other minds exist 
than his own, and that there are ph3Sical objects independent of 
his perception, if he came to disbeheve in all causal connection, and 
supposed, with some philosophers, that the real is just a flux or a 
chaos, then (in Berkeley’s words) he would no more know how to 
conduct himself m the common affairs of life than an infant just 
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born Thus wc may fairly claim that the pnncipics and catcgoncs 
of common sen*;© arc at any rate no merely casual superstitions, 
unworthy of the consideration of enlightened persons Whether 
they are \ahd or not, thc> arc at least fundamental to our ordinary* 
N-iew of the world, and therefore to the sciences Tlicy maj break 
down under examination, but they are no mere opinions of the 
market-place 

Another proof of this is that whereas superstitions and mere 
Ignorant opinions v-arj from one country to another and from one 
age to the next, we do not find an> such \'anations m the pnncipics 
of common sense Tlic Chinaman and the Eskimo belie\c in the 
independent existence of matter no less thin the European, and 
Homer was no more a sensationilist or a subjcctiic idealist than 
Dr Johnson Solipsism, indeed appears to be endemic in India, 
but if we apply Buns test of belief, we may doubt whcUicr c\cn 
there It IS really bchcicd in by those who profess it 
Thus there really is a coKseiisMsgenhnm m fi\ourof the principles 
of common sense But we need not appeal to mere enumeration 
We can use a more fundamental argument If there were any nation 
which rejected them, we could certainly have no intercourse with it. 
for we could not possibly understand its language Indeed, it could 
not possibly have a language Even a language of gestures and 
cnes presupposes the independent existence of matter and of other 
minds, to say nothing of the catcgoncs of substance and causality 
Now, we do not contend that the argument from the consensus 
geuiuim proves very much We only wish to urge that assumptions 
which are made by cv crybody in all ages cannot be merely capncious 
or accidental They at least deserve the most senous attention, 
we cannot know them de haul en bas, as mere vailgar errors Indeed, 
we shall find it very difficult even to account for the existence of 
these assumptions, unless we allow that there is "something in 
them '* 

2 How ever, more senous arguments can easily be brought foni ard 

the plain man is by no means the unbiassed witness which some 
philosophers have supposed him to be On the contrary’, he has a 
very powerful bias— the practical bias— and this ntiates all his 
beliefs He is occupied in kcepmg himself ahve, and it does not 
matter to him whether his beliefs are true or false, so long as they 
help hun m the struggle for existence Indeed, it is urged by Bergson 
and his followers that some of the most important common-sense 
beliefs, for instance, the belief in separate things and in a measurable 
tune, are false The real, it is said, is an indivisible flux, and the 
divisions which w e seem to find in it are products of our imagination 
or as Bergson strangely calls it, our mtellect 
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3 Further, psychologists claim to be able to show how these 
behefs arose m accordance with biological needs Our behef in an 
external ^%orld, even our belief m an objective space, is not (we 
are told) original, but acquired, either in the process of evolution 
or of individual development At first there was only the hg buzztitg 
confusion of sense data, and what we call common sense with its 
principles and its categories is somehow the product of this If our 
bodies, and our biological needs, had been different, common sense 
would have been different too 

Whether these two contentions — that of the Bergsonians and that 
of the psychologists— can be expressed in a tenable form, without 
assummg the vahdity of the very principles they are attacking, 
it IS difficult to say As usually stat^, they certainly fall into this 
fallacy For to talk about animals, brains, sense-organs, instincts, 
or indeed about evolution, is to assume the existence of the common- 
sense w orld of separate physical objects causmg changes m each other, 
independent of our perception and thought, and unaffected by 
the particular character of our senses Certainly in an indiiusible 
flux, whether of ‘Life’ or of sensations, there could be no animals 
nor brains nor struggle for existence, and though there might be 
an vital, there could not really be any life in the ordinary sense 
of the word 

Naturally, we do not disposeof either partyinthisway Theymay 
be able to restate their arguments, for the facts upon which they 
rely do prove something But it seems to me that at the most they 
could estabhsh only two harmless consequences 

First, the Be^somans may really be able to show that the plain 
man is fimt/fdbyhis practical interests that there are certain charac- 
teristics of the real which these interests prevent him from attending 
to Thus it is probably quite true that the plain man is more interested 
in the difference between one thing and another than in the connec- 
tions between them It is also probably true that he is more interested 
in the quantitative relations between one period of time and another 
than in the actual lapse of time itself But this is only ignorance or 
limitation, it is not error or illusion Things really are separate one 
from another, though they are also connected, and time really can 
be measured, though it also flows ' Fmally, it is possible that there 
really is another way of apprehending the real besides ordinary 
perception and intelligence There may, for all we can tell, be 
expenences in which, so to speak, weare united with the real instead 
of \aewing it • from the outside" But this does not prose that 
perception and thought are eircmeous or illusory It proves simply 
that they may not be the onlywaj^ in which s'e can be related 
to the Real And if the argument attempts to do more than this — 
to show that the world of our ordinary con‘ciousness is a mere 
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fabrication or construct or fiction— it contradicts itself at once, as 
\\e ha\c seen 

Tlie psychologists, on the other hand, may concci\*ably be able 
to sho\s» that there vas a time when we or our ancestors did not 
bclie\c in an objcctuc physical world, and were ignorant of such 
categories as substance, cause, thing and appearances But the 
fact lint this belief has growai wp by degrees (wlicthcr in the indi- 
aadual s hfe-timc or in the history of the nee) has not the slightest 
bearing on the question, whether it is true or false It certainly docs 
not follow that because our belief m the phy sical w orld has dc% eloped 
by degrees out of bohcl m something else therefore the physical 
world itself has growai up out of something else — say sensations 
and kinajsthctic feelings On the contrary, the obsious explanation 
IS that the physical world existed all along, but that the mental 
state or attitude which is required for the apprehension of it is not 
possible to z.ptihecanthropos or a new *1)0111 infant, and has to dcselop 
by degrees This is the xcry most that the genetic argument can 
pro\e, and one may doubt whether it proses c\en as much as this 
These two lines of argument, the Bcrgsonian and the genetic, 
may serxe as types of all those which attempt to discredit common 
sense on the ground that it has to do not with the real, but with 
fictions or constructs It would take too long to examine them all 
in detail but so far as they are arguments, and not mere assertions, 
we xenture to suggest that they all either assume at some point 
or other the xalidity of the principles they arc attacking, or else 
they prox e something quite different 

« 1 strongly suspect that m fact they cannot do this 
(To be cottlmiicd) 
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Professor T E JESSOP 


If we need a figure to indicate the way m which the influence of 
Plato has passed through Europe, we must liken it, not to a nver 
continually at the flood, but to an expanding atmosphere enveloping 
and pervading whatever it meets, an atmosphere with a perfume 
that has made some sick and others open their nostrils to take m 
the seed and substance of a new life A river makes a Imear path 
winch, except perhaps for a few sinuosities and an occasional overflow, 
can be traced with relative ease, but an atmosphere, enlarging itself 
in all dimensions, with attenuation here and condensation there and 
precise limits nowhere, offers neither clue nor pattern for the in- 
quisitive histonan who would seek to plot its course We may be 
prepared to find it anywhere So it is with the metaphysics of Plato 
No sphere of learning or of art has kept beyond its reach Anyone 
who, by comprehending its particular incidence and its total range, 
would write the most remarkable single chapter in the history 
oi thought, would have to search the minds not merely of philo* 
sophers but also of saints, scientists, poets, painters, sculptors, 
statesmen and educationists of all ages He would even ha\e to 
search for the breath of it among the innumerable works of fiction 
that tumble mechanically from our modem undiscnmmating 
presses The following, for example, is pure Platonism "We come 
from a world where we have known incredible standards of excel- 


lence, and we dimly remember beauties which we have not seiied 
again and we go back to that world Uncle Pio and Camila Penchole 
were tormenting themselves in an effort to establish m Peru the 
standards of the theatre m some heaven whither Calderon had 
preceded them ’ ‘ To understand, ahke in its emotional beauty and 
in its scientific seventy, themetaphysic that underhes such charming 
phrases is perhaps an^'Obligaticm, almost a necessity, and certainly 
a pnvilege \ 


The Platonic metaphyW, the so-called theory of Ideas or Forms, 
reduced to the central andqonstant contentions that stand beneath 


its changing expressions, ins^tams that the mind's demand for 


truth and reality can be sailed only by a perfectly organued 
sjstem of perfect, eternal, and unchanging objects, that these 
objects — ideals, the highest we'^n thmk in any sphere of con- 


• Thornton Wilder The Brtage of San Z.ws Rey, p 96 
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tcmplalion— though never in this We seen embodied but only ap- 
proximated to, arc real, arc indeed alone real in an> tolerable sense 
of the term, and that the things that flit across the screen of sense 
are but troubled images or reflections of them Tiic seen is not the 
pnor, it IS only the distant shadow of the unseen In consequence 
human life, ideally regarded, is an agon> of reason to break a\\a> 
from the body b> which it is bound and to contemphte with com- 
plete insight, with exquisite teslhctic cn30>'mcnt and w itli raonll> 
fruitful reverence the supersensible realm of incorruptible realities 
This IS the Platonism that has given the pulse and wirmtli of life 
to philosophy, softened the angularities of Chnslian thcolog> , and 
unveiled to many a poet the vivid vision that compelled Iiim to 
self-expression In the end it is itself a poem — an ordered dream 
rather than a logical s>stcm an ideal with the breath of life within 
It rather than an anatomized bod> of stark knowledge Expressed 
by Plato with a supreme command of that Greek language which 
had words for what we have to indicate hy means of a glance, a 
shrug, a nod a raising of the ebrows, at its highest reach it forsakes 
the speech of argument to find a fuller utterance in m>th Hard 
though It be to say so, it is just because of this substitution of 
artistrj’ for logic, this swooning of reason into imagination, at the 
cntical points that Plato fallsshortof being the complete philosopher 
And jet, if we were to smile at hts fancies, Plato would smile 
with us. for whenever the poet m hun subdues him as a thinker he 
gives us warning, and this candour, this perfection of sclf-cnlicism, 
disarms us Moreover, many poems proceed out of what Rossetti 
called “fundamental brainwork” not all lovclj things arc fragile, 
falling at a touch, and those that are, like crjstal fragments mike 
music as they fall Bchmd Plato’s imaginings, as their source and 
partial vindication, there is a mass of ' fundamental brainw ork,” as 
every patient student of his works knows Plato the thinker is alwaj s 
at the heels of Plato the poet , or, if j ou v\ ill, how cv cr high his kite 
may soar, the thinker m him holds it fast and shortlj draws it in 
His wildest myths are significant, bom of deep problems and pre- 
monitory of deep solutions, and all of them arc only occasional 
interruptions, momentary upwurd glances amid mazes of swift and 
subtle reasonings Plato s chief exercise remained among the sev en- 
ties of thought practised by his master Socrates 
It IS from Socrates’ view of the nature of knowledge that Plato s 
metaphysics seems to have started No one before Socrates had 
clearly grasped the fact that we know every object through ideas 
that apply to many other objects as well mere apprehension by 
sense is nothing until there has supervened the reference of the 
given particular to a class When I say that the thing before me is a 
desk, that a desk is a piece of furniture intended to accommodate a 
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person while he is reading or ^mtlng, that thi? ^esk is oak, light 
fawn in colour, and so on, I am throughout usu^S words and corre- 
sponding ideas that refer to numerous things besides this desk 
In so doing I am m effect asserting that the desH is like these other 
things in the respects connoted by those general descnptive terms, 
and the assertion is, of course, right only if it really is like them 
What Socrates did %vas to dicit the axiom that different things can 
nghtly bear the same predicate only in so far as they show amid 
their diversity the one feature that the common predicate designates, 
and thereby to suggest the theory that knowledge must consist in 
noting the resemblances or common properties oi things or, to use a 
now threadbare phrase, in the discovery of identity amid diversity 
There is, however, a further point To know anything it is not 
sufficient, or even necessary, to run through aU its similanties to 
other things, to accumulate the many predicates it can nghtly 
receive The knowledge that Socrates was scekms includes also a 
certain order, a proportioned emphasis, an elevation of some predi- 
cates as important and a subordmation ol the rent^mder as relative'ly 
unimportant Not all the similarities of a thing to other things are 
relevant to the understandmg of it, but only those similanties that 
can be completely, or at least closely and constantly, paralleled in 
other things To take an extreme example some men, we say, are 
as thin as a lamp post or as fat as a pig but th^se resemblances do 
not help us to understand what it is that makes them men only 
closer resemblances, those that become evident when we compare 
them with other men are here of use To know anything, in Socrates' 
stnct sense of the term "know," is to have before the mmd a clear 
idea of the quahties that constitute its deepest character In all 
thmgs there are some properties that are essential and some that are 
not essential, and it is the former that knowledge pnmanly requires 
Now to state concisely the essential properties of a thing is to define 
it In accurate definition knowledge achieves Its ideal, a precise 
grasp of the meanings that terms can consistently bear is the in- 
dispensable condition of n^lly applying them Socrates* contnbu- 
tion to philosophy — and equaUy to science — the discovery of 
the presence in all knowledge of general ideas, and the further 
discovery of the paramount importance of defining them, and by 
his own insistent call for definition in the sphere of moral judgments, 
where terms were and still are conspicuously Ambiguous, he laid 
the foundations of ethics 

The Platonic theory of Forms is an attempt to find, with the aid 
of other influences, a metaphysical ground for the Socratic doctrine 
of definition, that is, to discover what reality must be if knowledge 
consists in the understanding of thmgs by nicans of distinctly 
defined general conceptions 
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A defined concept is unvarying: the mmd can recur to it at any 
time and alwajs finds it wearing the same features In tins respect 
it differs from anj thing we encounter through the senses A rose 
ma} be red in the morning and change under liic day's heat to a 
sickly browm, and a man may be healthy one day and ill the nc\t, 
but redness and brow-nness, health and disease, considered not m 
their particular manifestations but in their own abstract nature, 
not as pcrcciscd by the senses or figured in the imagination, but as 
objects of thought, arc free from such mutation I can say that the 
sk} was red >estcrday e\cnmg. »s red this cicning, may be red 
to-morrow caemng that some roses and noses some dresses and 
tresses as well as skies arc red . and m c\cr> ease, il the judgment is 
significant at all, the concept introduced b> the term red” remains 
identical, whatcacr be the nature, location, and time of the thing 
of which it is asserted Sensible things, then, arc changeful, rccetaang 
now* one concept and now another incompatible with the last, 
whereas concepts abide immutabl) Without fi\cd conceptual 
elements knowledge would be meaningless as well as useless, useless 
because meaningless, indeed, there would be no knowledge, but 
simply a stream of unidentified and unidentifiable sensations 

This fundamental difference detected by Socrates between the 
objects of sense and the objects of thought was brought to the fore 
and ^chemently sharpened by Plato But m making it emphatically 
evphcit Plato did not confine himself to a pure eduction of what was 
latent in the Socratic insight , he laid other teachers under contribu- 
tion, and It was through supporting suggestions dcn^cd from them, 
subjected of course to the idiosjTicrasics of his own genius, that he 
passed from the recognition of the place of concepts m knowledge 
to the doctrine that conceptual objects arc the \ery constituents 
of the real order. 

On the nature of sensible things he had already been instructed 
before he came under the influence of Socrates So far as we know, 
his first teacher m philosophy was Cratylus, an extreme Heraclitcan, 
and from him he seems to haxc imbibed the doctnne that sensible 
things are radically mutable and lugitixc (which is a doctnne, not a 
ilescnplion, for what the senses testily to is stability as well as 
instability , to them the hills show no change) Anyhow , this doctnne 
runs through Plato from beginning to end, for the most part dog- 
matically asserted or even only assumed, and without it the theory' 
of Forms would ha\e no excuse for itself When, with that con- 
viction apparently already fixed in his mmd, he came through 
Socrates to see that knowledge requires for its \cry possibility 
permanent objects of thought, he ^vas naturally obliged to conclude 
that such objects constitute a world apart Thus for Plato there 
were henceforward two distinct realms, the one for ever hunyung 
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elusjvely across the senses, the other standing clear and constant 
before thought, and that the latter must be real and the former, 
bemg its opposite, unreal \vas, it seems, simply involved in that 
conclusion, since Plato, like many j^ilosophers (conspicuously Hegel), 
and unlike many others (conspicuously I^nt), could not doubt that 
reality is what is defined by and enshrined m the indispensables of 
clear and consistent thinkmg 

It IS probable that m reachmgthis position Plato was also guided, 
or at any rate felt himself to be confimed, by the Eleatic tradition 
The basic tenet of Eleaticism — namely, that reality is only what 
the mmd can make perfectly clear to itself, that ^ange, commg 
mto being and passmg away, are thoroughly unmtelligible, that m 
consequence reality is marked by eternal changelessness— coincides 
so closely with that aspect of the theory of Forms just mdicated as 
to make it almost certainly one of the mfluences that shaped Plato’s 
thought, and we have other evidence in the same direction Without 
prejudice to this direct mfluence, however, it should be noted that 
when both theoncs are taken m their entirety the comcidcnce has 
to be viewed as a convergence of different lines of approach although 
for both whatever changes cannot be knoum and whatever cannot 
be known cannot be real, Parmenides utters this as an axiom, whereas 
Plato grounds it on Socrates’ discovery of the conceptual character 
of knowledge 

'There was another line of influence besides the Socratic and the 
Eleatic, namely, the study of mathematics Since this science was 
almost the creation of the Pythagoreans, and since Plato’s thought 
IS deeply furrowed by other Imes of Pythagoreanism, it is natural 
to suppose that his mathematical bias was connected with that 
source The strength of this bias should neither be underestimated 
nor wondered at, seeing that mathematics was the only science that 
had then reached a developed stage In the first place, mathematics 
supplied him, as it supplied Descartes, and as it still supplies Russell 
and very many scientists, with his ideal of knowledge A clarity 
equally perfect and a certitude equally irresistible must, he felt, 
belong to anything that can properly be called knowledge This 
high but narrow ideal has also to be invoked to account for his 
expellmg bejond the pale of science everythmg that cannot be 
apprehended m a context of transparent and constant relationships, 
which for him meant the entire realm of sensible phenomena To this 
overzealous contraction of all science to the strait type of mathe- 
matics — a fanaticism to which some of Plato’s immediate followers 
remained loyal — Aristotle replied by brooding preferentially ov er the 
outlawed limbo of sense, and though he did not m retort explicitly 
outlaw mathematics, he stolidly neglected it, an attitude which in 
his case amounted to a ban, for it was the only sphere of study that 
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he ever did neglect In tlie second place, mathematics ga\c to Plato 
objects that were like the objects ol his other fa\ ountc stud> , ethics, 
namcl>, objects that arc supersensible and perfect Tlic proper 
concern of geometry, for example, is not with the diagrams it uses, 
since its definitions axioms, and postulates arc never more than 
approximately illustrated by them Ko one can ever draw or find 
in any sensible thing a perfect circle And yet what geometry says 
about circles is not only not meaningless but also transparently 
true, there must therefore be circles to wlucli it applies Hence 
there must be an order of being different from the rcilm of sense, 
and it IS with this order that all science inspired by the mathematical 
ideal will be concerned By this line of influence too then Phto 
finds himself brought to the necessity of placing over agamst the 
world of sense a non-sensuous sphere of objects and of according to 
the latter an exclusiv c certainty and thereby an cxclusn e reality 
Lastly, v\c must take account of Plato s ethical mterest While 
his passion for logical danly impelled him to define moral distinc- 
tions,, his austere moral fervour compelled him to pronounce them 
absolute, and he adopted a similar attitude towards ffsthctic 
distinctions I^ciscly because uprightness ( ’justice ’ is the mis- 
Icadmg etymological equivalent, not the translation, of Plato s 
term, and survives only by inertia) and beauty arc standards by 
which we assign values to acts and things it seemed to him that they 
must be teal A good act is one that conionns to a good type, and a 
beautiful thing one that bears comparison with a model of beauty , 
the tyTie or model is already supposed as distmct and pnor, the 
distinctness beuig proved by the fact that no moral or esthetic 
ideal, as before no geometrical figure, is ever seen completely em- 
bodied in this world They arc real, then, because every moral and 
resthetic evaluation presupposes them, and also because the very 
end of hfe is to stnvo after them , and y et w e nev cr see them nev cr 
meet them within the boundancs of our sensuous world Yet 
agam Plato feels obliged to believe in a supersensible order which 
disgraces the sensible by Us constancy and perfection 
To summanze, the theory of Eonns, hke a fabric, is not woven 
of a single thread In general, each Form must be regarded as having 
several aspects (i) Logically, it is a universal, the connotation the 
unitary meaning of a general term, in sharp distmction from the 
particulars which comprise the denotation The application to many 
thmgs of one name or one predicate implies a constant, and the 
comprehension of particular things is achieved by analysing their 
diversity into peculiar organizations of such constants And because 
the Form is a constant it is the object not of sense but of thought, 
with neither spatial nor temporal location (2) Ethically and 
asthetically, a Form is the perfect m its kind, not merely a univ ersal 
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but also an ideal — m contemplation a norm by which \\c assess the 
value of actions and things, m moral conduct and artistic production 
an end that v. e strive, though never with complete success, to reahze 
Plato calls it a irapdZfiyua (exemplar) as well as an tS/a (Form), 
and of all his interests this teleological one is the strongest, being 
allowed to dete rmin e the character' of the supreme Form, which 
Plato affirms to be the Good, the ultimate ideal, not, as it would 
be if the logical interest predominated, the last product of conceptual 
abstraction Plato does not find this aspect of perfection in ethical 
and ajsthetic universals alone Not only are actions called just by 
reference to an ideal justice, but also horses are called horses by 
reference to an ideal horseness The connotation of a class term 
differs from the particulars denoted by the term not only by bemg 
unitary but further by comprising merely the pure and flawless 
characteristics of the class For example, Plato would have defined 
a horse as an animal of a certain appearance which by its fleetness, 
strength, and spint is specially suited to serveman mwar A thing 
IS properly what it is fitted for, what it would be if there were no 
crass impediments m the path of its development (5) Metaphysically, 
the Form is more than a concept.and more even than an ideal, more, 
that 15 to say, than an object framed under inquisition or projected 
in aspiration , it is the very stuff and the sole stuff of reality That m 
which alone thought can rest, which indeed alone makes thought 
possible, and which is as indispensable for the guidance both of 
conduct and of artistic effort as it is for the passing of appraising 
judgments upon them whatever has these final characters must, 
Plato assumed, be unimpeachably real, and it seemed to him to 
follow that whatever is without thenr must be unreal The theory 
of Forms m its general intention and result identifies the ideal 
with the real, it is the doctnne that the ground of values and the 
ground of natural fact arc the same This latter way of descnbing 
It bnngs out one of the chief of those features that ha>e given it 
favour in the eyes of Christian theists 
It seems to me self-evident that in any interpretation of the 
Platonic theory that seeks to be discerning and adequate all these 
three aspects must be retained Acute difficulties result, but to avoid 
these by the simple expedient of dropping one or other of them is 
not to expound. PlatQ-,hiit la ocdwxft. bun., Tjnt.i/i.ehiu/.tb/vv<y.sai.'Jii. 
personality that our texts reveal but to remould it nearer to the 
logician s desue, here, as everywhere else, philosophical systematics 
and the history of philosophy are honourable only in separation 
For Plato truth, goodness, and beauty constitute an ultimate m- 
dissoluble concretion Consequently, in his works philosophy is not 
a group of disciplines but just a single discipline, as kaleidoscopic 
as shot Silk and, again like silk, one seamless texture, and it is this 
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holding together of \ast %-anct> m a sjmipathctic unjtj— uluch is 
simply the lojalty of Phtomsm to its own pnmar>’ demand, the 
demand that philosophy shall be pfc*cinincntly a s^mopsis — that is 
the deepest secret of Plato's age-long spell 
The unification, hoi\c\cr, is a personal one the heterogeneous 
elements arc not linked together on the le\cl of thought but melted 
together in the crucible of Platons ardent soul In other \'>ords, the 
relation of the manj Forms, or of the scscral indicated aspects of 
the Forms, to one another is left a matter of mere assertion 1 urthcr, 
the metaphysical relation of the Forms to sensible things is left 
exceedingly \aguc We know what is meant when it is affinncd that 
.they arc related as um%crsal and particular or as model and copy, 
but these relations seem to be severed when the ones arc dcclarc<l 
to be real and the others to be unreal Tlicse relations arc relations 
within the total sphere of reality , and the unreal is precisely that to 
which real relations do not apply, or at any rale that which is 
related to the real in nothing but a negative way (whatever ‘ real ' 
may mean) Here arc two standing problems with which every 
cntical student of Plato perplexes himself, and with reference to 
which the annous schools of interpreters define themselves I shall 
expand the latter first, and with this rcscraaition concerning both, 
that I shall completely ignore the “dialectical ’ dialogues (the 
“Parmenides" group), since about the pur3>ort of these there is 
virtually no agreement 

Tlie most striking feature of Plato's theory , the feature that has 
in some people excited the greatest enthusiasm and m others, 
notably Aristotle, the strongest cnticism, is his emphasis on the 
transcendence of the Forms His location of them m the Phrednis 
(2^7 C) m “a place above the heavens" is a poetical statement of 
what IS insisted on again and again m many passages in stark prose 
The reasons for this insistence have been already brought out. 
logical umversals, geometrical figures, and ethical and .TSthctic 
ideals, though clearly and convincingly apprehended by the mmd, 
art Tievt^ to be found embodied in ttic sensible sphere Their trans- 
cendent character, thus discovered by thought is fixed and solem- 
nized with the pomp of art, there are passages where Plato s 
discourse, under the stress of intense feeling, swells from smooth 
argument into tumultuous myth And here also there arc more 
springs than one Plato, like all men, had his moods, and not merely 
the two moods of the thinker and the poet — even his poetic mood 
varied In the Syvipostutn and the Pherdrus it seems to be the pure 
artist that fashions the picture the Forms are delineated as the 
sheerly beautiful, and heavenly for that reason, exciting the soul s 
unmeasured but purely spintuaJ. mystical love In the Phttdo on 
the other hand, the ascetic controls the artist Plato recoils from the 
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body and its sensible environment as from something irredeemably 
imclean, and aspires after the Forms as celestial types and sources 
of unsullied moral punty, makmg, indeed, a religion of them 
Reason and sense, goodness and badness, beauty and uglmess are 
distmctions evident enough on the theoretical plane, but m these 
myths they are powerfully re-expressed as antitheses between 
reason and appetite, between the lovable and the unlovable, between 
the holy and the unholj — oppositions that reflect not so much 
distmctions of thought as rending conflicts in the heart Plato 
consecrates his other-worldhness with a religious seal 

It cannot be said that Plato always keeps loyal to the imphca- 
tions of this severe transcendence Superbly a Greek, he responded 
spontaneously to the actual beauty of painting and statuary and 
the human figure, the disparagement of sensuous lovelmess that his 
Phcsdo mood voiced did not m any perceptible degree affect that 
natural Hellemc susceptibility And, amid the generally uncom- 
promismg idealism of the political theory of the Republic, un- 
compromismg became it is a practical application of his trans- 
cendentalizmg temper, be prescribed for the body, not the horrified 
mortification preached m the Phado, but the strengthening, 
tranquilhzmg, and beautifying discipline of sensitively measur^ 
gymnastics Here agam Plato could not suppress the Greek in him, 
or the poet m him For the poet's genius has a love of sense as part 
of its essence, he is one who thinks, feeb, and wntes m images, one 
who has dissolv ed the difference between thought and sense, charging 
each with the full virtues of both Plato’s nature was most nchly 
sensuous Handsome Athens and her handsome citizens hve still in 
his pages So much did hts soul reside ui his eyes that he called 
even the invisible Fonns by a name dcmed from the verb ' to see,” 
and presented them repeatedly under visual figures Perhaps it was 
because his sensibility was so luxurious, so opulent, that from tune 
to tune he reared and stiffened against it the strains he had of 
Spartan and Pythagorean asceticism But even his asceticism had 
a root m the love of beauty, for it was in part an overeagemess to 
nse to the discamate life m which alone, he believed the perfect 
Forms could be perfectly beheld and perfectly enjoyed Not m his 
myths only, but in many a casual phrase be rev eals a sentiment that 
finds Its choicest formulation in the words, ol Sir Thomas Bmwue. 
"Were the happmesse of the next wnrld as closely apprehended as 
the felicities of this, it werea martjTdome to live ” 

Had Plato done nothing more than hold the Forms far away, at 
the very limits of bis imagination, from sensible things, bis philo- 
sophy would have ended in a tissue of superfine abstractions, as 
tenuous and hghtlj based, albeit as lovely, as a web of gossamer 
But he sought concreteness, differently mdeed from Anstotle, but 
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no less catncsU) , he intended lAcn the Ttmotcsl Fonns to be 
csplanalOTj o{ the sensible order, to account for this near uorld that 
first cNokcd the suggestion of them Tlie Forms, he said rcpcatcdl>, 
arc not only realities thc> arc the realities of terrestrial things A 
man is a man cntirclj in Mrtuc of the Form of manhood, and a 
statue IS beautiful cnlirclj in \irtuc of the lorm of Bcaulj And 
jet c\crj Form is n:mo\cd bj the furthest dnmelcr of thought — 
as the real from the unreal — from the sensible particulars of ulncli 
it 15 the explanation the ground the reahtj Tins is the acliing 
paradox of I’lato s metaplijsics A thing s rcalitj lies outside of it 
Plato uas aware of the paradox and stro\e hard to remoae it, to 
relate the thing mlclligiblj to its Form but in all his efforts he onlj 
magnified the paradox insisting in the same breath that sensible 
things and Forms arc together and apart alien and akin He beat 
the wings of metaphor and sang the appealing song of the Ttmaus, 
but the bars of reason licld incxorablj against him \\licnc\cr the 
opposites approach each other, thej rebound under his passionate 
reaffirmation of their opposition We read that the bcautj of a 
beautiful thing is due to the relation o! the thing to the Form of 
beauty, but we read also that there is onlj one bcautj , this Form 
of beautj, and that this Form is as distinct from beautiful things 
as the real is from the unreal If this be pressed, it means that things 
cannot be beautiful at all Similarlj , and still more patcntlj , a man 
cannot be a man if his manhood isnothisacrj self, but is a spaceless, 
timeless, unchanging Form, remote from Ins bodj , and only the 
object instead of the essence of his mmd Aristotle’s sober correction 
of the paradox was surely inevitable c\er> indmdual of a class of 
thmgs has its own Form, all of which are identical only in intellectual 
formulation in definition, each bemg resident m and constitutive of 
the individual thing, and an abstraction, an unreahtj , apart from it 
Setting aside this difficulty, can we discover how, when Plato 
was affirmmg that Forms and ordinary thmgs are related, he con- 
ceived the relation? As universal to particular and as perfect to 
imperfect., as we have, seen.-, hnfe— in cejnaf.-— vn,UjMy: of. ♦JbASR. ♦vM.'s. 
relations is sufficiently intimate or concrete WTiat we seek is their 
metaphysical relation, the bond that connects them not in thought 
but in very fact the bond that makes the one the delemmant of 
the other Plato leaves us in doubt, it seems as though he himself 
never found it At any rate, if he did he never crjstallized it m a 
definitive phrase He throws out hints of the Forms he saj-s that 
they are present ui {ndpeon) have possession of {*caT€;t«‘)/ Jire 
the patterns (wapaSciy/iaTa) of sensible thmgs, and of these latter 
that they receive (Scxetr^ai), participate in oltrcVO. are m close 
association with (wivcovel) copy are the likenesses 

(o^fiotcu/xaTa), images (eiKover, etScoAo) of the Forms The greatest 
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refinements of scholarship have been lavished on these terms, 
but to find among them any difference of meanmg appears to 
me mcreasmgly to be a pedantic mistake, another expression of 
that bias of erudition which would resolve literary interpretation 
into philology There are passages m which several of them occur 
in quick succession, clearly intended synonymously And it appears 
to me to be equally a mistake to accept any of them too seriously, 
each of them means ' this or something of the sort ” In one passage 
at least Plato virtually says so “Nothing makes a thing beautiful 
except either the presence of or assoaation with Beauty itself, m 
•whatever way this presence or association may come about — for 
how it comes about I cannot yet affirm, but only that it is through 
Beauty that beautiful thmgs become beautiful His concern here, 
but not by any means here alone, is primarily to secure recognition 
that there are Forms The elucidation of the metaphysical hnk 
between them — identity or continuity of stuff, or kmd of influence, 
or whatever else might make the one responsible for the other — is 
nowhere argumentatively achieved If we are to judge Plato by his 
latest thought, as expressed m the Tmaus,-* we must say that he 
did not go beyond the metaphor of imitation a metaphor 

because it is an artistic element in the astonishing myth that the 
Tmaus unfolds and unfolds with the explicit warning that it is a 
myth, or more stnctly, a ‘ probable story “ It has, indeed, a scnous 
purport meanmg that the relation of scnsibles to Forms is teleo- 
logical the first aim at, strive after the second But this is still 
metaphoncal Moreover, it is asserted, not argued 

About the other standing problem we are equally unenlightened 
The only place in the dialogues (with the possible exception of the 
dialectical group) where the question comes explicitly under dis- 
cussion IS in the sixth book of the RcpulUc, in the section dealing 
with the higher education of the future Guardians, and even there 
we are given only hints The Forms are said to constitute a system 
' They neither WTong nor are wronged by each other, but are all 
obedient to order and in harmony with reason” (500 C) But what 

■ OiK SXXo Ti irottX aSxd xtMw ^ ^ Ixelrou roH KaXoO ttTt napovala the 
KOivcatla the oirjj dfj Kal Siriog vpooytrvfdrj} oO ydp lu toOto iuaxtplto/‘<u, 
dAA’ Cxt Tw »caA(j 5 irJrra rd *aAd ylyrcrat icaAd Phiedo 100 D The difficulty 
of the third rfrt (which following good example I have omitted in the 
translation) and the supposed difficulty of itpooyctoftirq (that it should be 
neuter genitive in agreement with iroAo? or that we should correct to 
vpMayoptvo/iirq) do not affect the point Plato is confessing uncertamty 
about the uay in which Form and thmg are connected 

» The theory that the Forms are numbers which AnstoUe attributes to 
Plato was apparently the final stage, but we know next to nothing about ft, 
and that little is singnlarly obscure bothin itself and m its bearing on the 
abov e question 
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kind ol system? Flato's conception ol dialectic, explained in this 
same section as the ascent by pure thinking from principles com- 
monly assumed as primary— from vhat he rightly calls h>Tol^‘^scs 
(e.^. the axioms of geometrj*)— to a single ultimate principle, and 
then the descent from this, again by sheer thinking, in a way that 
reveals those lUTOtheses as derivatives of the supreme principle : this 
conception of dialectic suggests that tlic Forms are ranged in a logical 
hierarchy, as indeed we shovild expect them to l)c when wo view 
them, as Plato often viewed them, as univcrsals Tlial is. we should 
have a system consisting of many species subsumed under a smaller 
number of proximate genera, which in turn arc subsumed under still 
fewer genera, and so on, until the progressive subsumption comes to 
a stop in one all-comprehending genus, wliicli would be a category* 
something like Being. 

This expectation, however, is not realized. Instead, Plato places 
at the head of the hierarchy the Form of tlie Good. Of tlic remaining 
order of the hierarchy, of the ranging of the levels and what each 
level contains, he says never a word. It is utterly impossible for us 
to reconstruct even vaguely the system of tlic Forms, and Plato's 
recourse to the simile of tlic sun in Ids attempt to indicate the nature 
of the organizing Form of the Good suggests that he himself had not 
worked it out: if he ever did so, it was not until his old age, when he 
completely disconcerts us by identifying the Forms with numbers. 
This inability to present us with even an outline scheme of the 
Forms is a somewhat ironical feature of Plato’s thinking. According 
to him the Forms arc the only objects that can be known in the 
severest sense of this word; they arc the only objects that arc worth 
knowing ; and they are in principle capable of being perfectly known : 
and yet he never displays them systematically, never even enumer- 
ates them at any length, and rarely leaves us with a personal defini- 
tion of any of them singly. Indeed, bis confession tliat of the Form 
of the Good — ^\\ithout a knowledge of which, he says (505 A), none 
of the other Forms can be fully known— he can speak only in a figure 
(506 E), is an admission that he is in a quandary. Only a figure is 
possible because it is the condition both of being and knowing. 
Obviously, anything so transcendent must require in the final 
approach to it a mystical attitude, and when at length beheld will 
be an inexpressible, incommunicable vision. That Plato himself held 
to this consequence is'clear: he asserts it modestly in the Timatis 
(28 C), and strenuously emphasizes it in the seventh epistle (341 C), 
and we are virtually invited to justify by it his frequent recourse 
to simile and myth. It is one of the authentically Platonic elements 
of Neoplatonism, 

Plato’s difficulty is plainly due to the complexity of his conception 
of what a Form is. It is hard to see how’ logical universals, mathe- 
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raatical entities, and values like goodness and beauty can be knit 
together in a system on any one principle, unless it be the logical 
principle, for the last two classes do after all, in so far as they are 
gener^ terms, fall imder the first But Plato nghtly refrained from 
resorting to this simple logical unification, smce to treat values 
merely as universals and not also as ideals would be a most stupid 
abstraction On the other hand, he could not reasonably regard all 
universals as ideals evil for example, is a universal just as much as 
goodness is, and so are relations like tallness and smallness, which he 
expressly admits as Forms The Forms remain an aggregate because 
they are not defined in a single way The assertion that they are 
all unifiable under the one Form of the Good, are special determina- 
tions of it, IS a postulate In the Republic it emerges with an apology 
and ivith nothmg but a siimie to support it, and in the Titncsus the 
region it dommates is one of picturesque adumbration, not of 
reasoned statement 

In truth Plato s bebef m the absolute supremacy of the Good is 
not arrived at through nor required by his theoiy of Forms It is 
not the conclusion of an argument, but a passionate conviction of 
his deeply moral spint It does not spring from the theory of Forms, 
the theory of Forms springs in part from it, and would have ex- 
pressed it more clearly had it not been compbcated by springing 
also from his almost equally passionate logical or strictly theoretical 
interest — ^the passion for truth as such m clear apprehension and 
articulate formulation — ’Which Plato was never able, even in his 
most artistic and religious moods, for long to suppress It is the 
behef that the abidmg supports of all existence in time and space are 
organized as the elements of human nature ought to be, or that the 
highest human ideal is justified, is true and obhgatory, because it 
expresses the principle by which reality itself is constituted and 
directed On the one hand, it is a protest agamst relativism and 
scepticism, especially m moral matters, and on the other hand, it is 
a reaction agamst the mechanistic explanations of Nature m which 
the pre Socratic philosophy had culmmated In this latter aspect 
it appears m the Phado (97 D) as the contention that efficient causes 
are merely accessory causes or conditions (iTuvaiVia), that only 
final causes have explanatory virtue, a thing being what it is because 
it IS best for it to be so, and m the Ttnutus (29 D), where the universe 
IS said to have come mto existence because of the benevolence of 
God, w ho w ished to spare ar share some of his mexhaustible good- 
ness JIetaph>sically, then, the supremacy of the Good means that 
ideals are not only real but arMhe bases of reahty, and that, just 
because of this, scientific explan»ion. if it is to be adequate, must 
be couched m teleological terms \ 

All this. It seems to me, has a rumors bearing on Plato’s conception 
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of dialectic as a process in \\lucji thought, after ascending to the 
supreme Torm, returns and cshibits m eisely as deductions from it 
the steps that led up to it Tlie teleological relation is asjinmctncal, 
has onl> one direction, the subordinate Pomis maj point to the 
Good, but the Good docs not point to them, so that from U alone 
u e cannot b> pure reasoning trace out their generation 
There is j ct another difficuUj m Plato’s thcor> , alrcad> hinted at 
and due to the same cause as the other two, that is, to the lack of a 
single, consistently held definition of the Porms It is the difficulty 
of determining the precise scope or contents of the realm of Forms 
For the most part, the Porms discussed or referred to wa> of 
illustration, arc Nailucs like goodness and bcaut>, logical or quasi- 
logical relations like sameness and difference and cqualit> and 
inequality, and geometrical notions and the theoiy Mould be less 
unintelligible if it confined itself to such most general categories 
of fact and I’aluc, thougii it Mould still be hard to concciic of these 
as hawg an absolute being But Plato s habitual May of amnng 
at the Forms is b> tlic Socratic search for iiniicrsal meanings 
This, that, and anotlicr line of action are good , cqualit j is prcdicablc 
of many things— and so on Mhat, then, are these constants to 
Mhicli man> things can be referred? Tins mode of approach dtfine^ 
the Forms as uniiersals, or at any rale implies tint all um\crsals 
are Forms Socrates is made to say so in the Uep\ibhc (596 A): 
"We ha\e been m the habit of assuming the existence, in ca^ 
instance,©! some one Form, Mhich includes the numerous particular 
thmgs to Mhich Mc apply the same name ’’ And he at once goes on 
to say that therefore there must be, for example, a Form of a bed 
and a Form of a table For the same reason it is asserted in the 
Ph<rdo (102) that there is a Form of tallness, and elseMhcre Forms 
of other relations are asserted or implied Ko kind of uni\ ersal, then, 
seems to be precluded from the realm of Forms Consequent!} there 
should be a Form of enl, Mhich would contradict Plato’s mcm of the 
Forms as aspects of the Good, and a Form of change, Mhich is the 
negation of that constancy for Mhich the Forms almost pnmanly 
stand, and Forms of motor-cars spectroscopes, stethoscopes, and 
Mhate% er human ingenuity may m the future de\Tsc 
We are left, then, in deep obscunty on three points, namely, the 
relation of the Forms to particular thmgs, quahties, and e\ents, 
their relation to one another, and e\en the classes of objects of 
which Forms are to be posited, and since these three pomts cover 
the entire theory of Forms, the entire theory is obscure We can 
understand why Plato fashioned the theory if w e enter m ith intimate 
sympathy mto his mind, appreciatmg the strength and interplay of 
the vanous interests that made his personality so nch. but the 
theory itself, considered apart from the mmd out of Mhich it sprang, 
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considered as a philosophy instead of the achievement of a particular 
person, cannot be made intelhgible — unless, indeed, in a way that 
our texts do not warrant, we attenuate the vanety of its content to 
one only of its tendencies Such a conclusion may be charged wth 
stultifying itself by appearing to deny the obviously towering 
philosophical genius of Plato, but of this charge it may be acquitted 
on three grounds (i) Plato lived during the earliest infancy of science 
and philosophy, when many problems familiar to us were scarcely 
even incipient, when many distinctions were still undiscovered, and 
when a philosophical termmology had jet to be devised That wc 
tend to forget this fact is one of the most stnkmg proofs of his 
ageless geniuS (2) Several relatively late and therefore presumably 
mature dialogues [Pamiemdes, etc ) remain unmterpreted These 
may, of course, harbour the light, though I am doubtful (3) We do 
not possess from Plato's hand a single systematized exposition of 
his views All his works are dialogues, each being largely restncted 
to a subject defined by its dramatic occasion, all works of admirable 
art reflecting unlimited imagination, intense moral and religious 
feehng and a bubbhng, irrepressible spirit of playfulness, quite ns 
much as the spmt of rational inquiry I often wonder whether we 
have yet measured the extent of Plato’s humour, suspecting that 
not a few of the passages over which we perplexedly brood, and 
against which we gravely muster the heaxiest artillery of learning, 
were intended only to raise a smile 
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SOCIAL MACHINERY AND THE SOCIAL 
SPIRIT 

TRorissoR HCLtN WODCHOUSE 
1 

TiiERt is a certain experience wlucli a\vaits reConners of all parties 
sooner or later. They make plans for amending some small part 
of the M'orld, and consider means for getting the idea into practice, 
and then someone interposes a comment- “This plan,” he says. 
*'is all ver}' well, but it is mere machinery'. The world can be saved 
only by what is inward and living, by change in heart and thought, 
by renewal of spirit,” 

We may take a couple of quotations as examples, both by dis- 
tinguished writers. One comes from J. A. R. Marriott, writing in 
the Uibbert Joumal in July iQtj: — 

“Analj’se the elements of any one of' the specific problems 
ahead of us, and what do we find? T.akc, for instance, the 
industrial problem*, probe it to Us depths, and you find that 
the essence of the demand is not so much for new methods in 
business organization— though these may be called for— not 
for the creation of new machinery*— much as this may be 
needed — ^but rather for a new spirit among the human agents 
in industrial production, and a new personal relation between 
man and man." 

The other was uritten in earlier daj's, in Lord Hugh Cecil’s little 
book on Conservatism:— 

"What is the mischief at the root of the competitive system? 
It is important to consider this, for unless the root of the e\*il 
be taken away, we may be sure that we shall not mend \Yhat 
is wrong, though we may change the particular manifestation 
of it. The eril root is plain enough. It is that men are guided 
by self-interest. If Christianity is to reform the social system, 
it can only effectually do so by inducing people to substitute 
love for self-interest. Nothing is more certain than that the 
mechanism of human society will only express human char- 
acter; it trill not regenerate U. Character will transform the 
. social system, but it takes something more virif^nng than the 
social system to transform character. Accordingly, unless there 
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js prospect of such an improvement in human nature as the 
general substitution of love for self interest, "e may be sure at 
the outset that no diange of socwl or political machinery iviU 
redeem society " 

Such interpositions are peculiarly baffling, because they are so 
true and even truistic on the surface, yet they seem to block the 
path to ever3^hing else They are not so much a red hemng drawn 
across the path as something more cumbrous left there « Mr 
Mamott indeed has a practical moral and a good one — the pro- 
motion of education hut Lord Hugh Ceal leaves us standing where 
we are He seems to be saying "Do nothing because you cannot 
do everything Begin no enterprise, because you cannot be sure of 
carrying it to a completely perfect end ’ Yet he would not admit 
this paraphrase, because he sees two separate kinds of enterpnse, 
of which the one is not the beginning or the end of the other nor 
even a help on the way, but irrelevant 

There tan be no short answer, but for our ovm comfort we seem 
obliged to think out some answer, however roundabout or long 
We are driven to consider the whole matter of machinery and spirit 
and the relation between them If the question arises within a 
societj. It also anses within an individual What is the relation 
between a man’s spirit, or character, or self, and the system and 
organization of his life? Let us begin at the beginning 

II 

' We brought nothing into this world with us," says the Prayer 
Book IVe do bnng something," says the baby's mother ' instincts 
and promises and possibilities of all kinds ' And yet they are 
nothing as yet, and we are nothing We have stiU to be created, 
and to help create ourselves 

The baby grow s, and as he grows he comes into life The instincts 
are no longer bare possibibties He is energetic in successive par- 
ticular wajs the way of moving one's arms and legs, and the way 
of crawling and the way of staggering He demands the fulfilment 
of an accepted ro itine of fun and food and sleep He is inquisitive 
about a particular i attle and a particular cat s tail, and the layers 
of experience leave dis/^ositions lo do particular things with these, 
or to refrain from doing ^them He is no longer confined to the 
present moment The hours in turn invite him into different parts 
of that larger personahty wh^di he and life together are budding 
These powers, these acceptancOP, these interests are part now of an 

* \Vhy asked a \V E A member o^vine do people talk about a red hemng 
across the path?--it wouldn t be obstacle They might at least say 
a whale 
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objective self wtlun which, and moving about in which, his little 
subjective centre of the moment's impulse and the moment's atten- 
tion lives. And as this larger self grows round a baby, so it grows 
round each of us all our lives. 

Consider how tiny, at any moment, is the momentarily existent 
part of me. One little bit of the world lies under the shifting focus 
of my attention; one little bit of a big interest is consciously 
throbbing; one little bit of a big acquired power is being used. 
All the boundaries are undefined, there is a certain awareness of 
what lies beyond them, and of my ability to bring in more of it 
if I exert myself. But with all allowance made for this, the mo%nng 
globe of light is ver}’ small and its content vcr>' changeful. How 
big, and on the whole how stable, my objective personality is. Our 
impulses fade with the moment, but they store themselves up in 
character, and are waiting there when we next think of the subject 
a month hence. Our resolutions, as actual rcsolvings, die with the 
moment, but they store themselves up as resolves, as principles 
and guiding ideas, and as decisions taking effect. How miserable 
if our progress had to depend on the momentarily present, momen- 
tarily living impulse, on an endless series of fresh decisions. I 
commit myself, into the care of what lasts. 

Continue still with the individual. This larger self ^\^tllin which 
his lit small self of the moment moves about— this storehouse of 
energies and of guides— this may be considered in one important 
aspect as the establishment with which he works. Here arc all the 
means of living, each one in place when he wants it. Here arc his 
ways of living, determining the movements which his actual self 
wiU make next time it comes that way. Here arc the deep sources 
of energy. This is the power-house; here arc the ropes and wheels. 

And a high necessary act of the lit and monng self, again and 
again, may consist in doing something to the ropes and wheels, 
which then will be left again in the dark till they are needed. A boy, 
hitherto idle, feels his vocation to become a doctor. Then he must 
link his private engine with those massive engines of other people.’ s. 
making, that we call schools and universities and hospitals; and, 
within his smaller sphere, he must make a time-table for his private 
work, and arrange terms and holidaj's, and create habits or fasten 
himself to customs which will set him hour by hour and day by day 
in the right places and the tight attitude. Such mechanism by itself 
could not transform his mind or character, but without its means 
his mind and character can hardly transform themselves; and indeed 
it is more than merely means to end, since these right places and 
right attitudes are themselves part of that new life which he has set 
out to lead. 

The disdaining of machinery, the habitual failure to register a 
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good impulse m some detsuled amngcment which will assist its 
future cairymg-out, the excessive trust in the moment — such things 
Me know are of bad omen for a man’s life If a purpose dies, its 
machinery will no doubt also become dead and insignificant (unless 
It can still serve some larger idea) , but the commonest death of a 
purpose IS its choking on the second occurrence, by lack of that 
channel which should ha\ e been prepared at the first The mechanism 
through which it is to work is thevcry body without which the soul 
cannot live 

And the same thing applies to the whole organization of healthy 
life ^\e must harness ourselves to some valuable work, we must 
plan our customs in tune with the laws of physical health, we 
must open our windows to the winds which blow through the 
universe Toside track our angers, to still our jealousies toscewajs 
out of our tangles, wc need detailed means (which are not merely 
means) as much as if in the physical world we were trying to learn 
to fly So the popular emphasis on personality and talent, and 
"genius will out ’ neglects the detailed means, the planning and 
preparation the margin of leisure the access to a world of ideas 
in books or company and thus docs histoncal injustice to women 
and to the poor So a > oung teacher may try to control a class by 
sheer weight of momentary personality and the driving impulse of 
command and w hen this fails, he takes to physical bully mg, or else 
he despairs It needs experience or training to bring home the 
need of careful preparation of something to teach and something 
for the children to do, and the organization of every step in the 
system of acts and ideas It is not very different when we seek to 
manage the crow d of impulses which are ready to act at any moment 
Within our own self In either case it is unwise to look down on the 
needed arrangements as merely mechanical 

^Vhen indeed is a machine a "mere" machine? We seem to call 
it so with some ground of justice under two conditions when it 
IS working badly and when it is not being worked The student s 
neglected time table, and the teacher’s lesson or methods which no 
longer fit the particular class may be so spoken of Our own body 
may fall under the reproach, as when wc want a mote removed 
from our eye and the eyelid shuts "mechamcally ’ against the 
proffered help Our powers inborn or acquired, are mere machinery 
when they he idle and they 'strike us again as mechanical when 
inappropriately used as by the dehnous patient who talks scraps 
of unknown tongues or the devout but stupid person who quotes 
the Bible and must always go on to thehabitual end of the passage 
whether it applies or not Purposes, principles, standards of judg- 
ment arc mechanical when they arc unfit ( Tins boy’s composition 
seems wonderfully solid and ongmal for his age," said a visitor to 
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a certain school “Perhaps/* replied the headmaster, "but 1 should 
nc\cr call that a really good composition look at the tail of tint 
p ■’) And our %crj' impulses ha%c the merely mechanical quality 
when they arc not shaped and permeated by life taken as a whole; 
as when we heir our own \oice speaking amiably and compliantly 
when we know we ought to be resistant and stem Put the machinery’ 
remains, yet the merely meclnnical his disippcircd, when our 
impulsi\c kindness is working m the scriicc of our deliberate kind- 
ness, when our standards of judgment fill into their fitting place in 
art and thought, when our capacities arc fully and accurately used 
in a nch and well adjusted social life and when hind and wood and 
stone, water and fire and wind and cord and steel, work in widely 
extended harmony at whit life needs 

Machinery is not one kind of thing set apart En cry thing m the 
uniNcrsc is macluncry in one aspect of itself — when we look on it 
as a senant, as a \chiclc or extension of something else \\licn for 
a time it IS an idle senant, or a \elucle tint breaks down and gets 
m the way, or when it gets out of control and docs wrong, then m 
reproach we call it a "mere ' machine He arc tiacr justified tn this 
term of reproach unhss ue haxe grounds for reproach And when we 
say that machinery alone is not enough, our statement is true, 
because nothing m the unnerse is enough when it is alone, and 
because when we consider a thing as machinery' we are considering 
it in precisely' that aspect m which (in common with all exist- 
ing things) It demands company, demands something to sen e, in 
which it needs (as cNcrything needs) to be a part of a larger wliole 

in 

We find then that it is no insult to the larger self if we consider 
parts of It on occasion in the light of Mtal machinery The per- 
manent spint and way of life, like the living body, is machinery’ m 
one aspect of itself, without thereby ceasing to h\c Turn now to 
the analogous spint or establishment of a society' 

In an early stage of this discussion we said of the individual 
"Our resolutions, as actual resolvmgs, die with the moment, but 
they store themselves up as resoUes, as principles and guiding 
ideas, as decisions taking effect How’ miserable if our progress had 
to depend on the momentarily present, momentarily In mg idipulse, 
on an endless senes of fresh decisions I commit myself, into the 
care of what lasts " So in like manner a nation may commit itself, 
recordmg and stonng its decisions once made, m custom institution* 
and law These may become "mere machinery," no doubt, when they 
become useless, or when they resist some change m the real need* 
when they cease to be attuned to the national life as a whole But 
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meanwhile they can be machinery and spmt at once, true ways 
of living For a nation, as for an individual, the distrust of the stable 
element m life — the behef that steadiness and commitment must 
mean something dead and inorganic and alien to spint — may be a 
most dangerous mistake 

In the industrial problem, said one of the writers Me quoted at 
the beginning, "the essence of the demand is not so much for new 
methods m business organization nor for the creation of new 
machinery but rather for a neiv spmt among the human 
agents, and a new personal relation between man and man ’’ 

Set beside this some remarks of a well known employer — 

' Everybody knows when the employers meet the workmen, 
as they do regularly in most trades for the settlement of 
various disputes, what an enormous amount of work is done 
amicably, and what a number of disputes are nipped in the 
bud and never give any senous trouble " ' I find that we 
employers go to London. York Manchester, Sheffield, or any 
other large town, we there meet with the Trade Union leaders, 
we have long talks and discussions, and, in the mam, we get 
things thrashed out and settled on a fair and reasonable basis " 

‘ The end of it has commonly been that we, the employers, 
who meet the Union leaders, usually come to look on them as 
fnends not only with whom we can negotiate but whom we 
can trust "« 

Now 13 this an account of organization or of spirit? Is it not 
both’ one name stressmg the stability and commitment, the other 
stressing the attunement of the working life as a whole? True 
enough that the details may often give us difficult practical problems, 
it IS hard to know exactly when a screw should be tightened or 
loosened, and which way exactly a rope should be drawn We must 
not prematurely force the current of life one way, nor must we 
keep it by force in a direction which life has ceased to need But 
here in a concrete case, if the descnption is sound, we seem to have 
a piece of organization, a means to good living, which is also part 
of good living 

If so. then bad organization might also be a part of bad Uving 
and a means to worse Imng, since an unadjusted part will hurt 
parts connected with it, and will do the more damage the more the 
whole approaches the condition of a hving body Take another 
comment by the employer quoted above — 

"When the war came on what struck us all at once was the 
very senous difference between the cordial affection that 

« Sir Bcojamin Drowne in Afltr 11 ar Problems 
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existed between the ofiicers and men m our armies in the field 
and the hostility that appeared to exist between capital and 
labour m the workshop at home The liostility between 
labour and capital in the workshop is the bad thing that ought 
to be altered and put on the same footing as the lojalty that 
exists on the battlefield 

Looking at this contrast some ha\c suggested that the economic 
relation of emplo>cr and cmplojcd in the workshop (so diflcrent 
from that of the officers and men) may contain a partial hostility 
in itself, and may need alteration if the hostile feelings arc e\cr 
finally to cease The suggestion may be mistaken, but it is not 
irrelevant and not unspmtual 


IV 

Sometimes the opposing of spint to machinery seems based on 
contrast merely between the apparently simple and the apparently 
elaborate, though it takes its poignancy* from those hard steps in 
experience which lead from the glow of an ideal through the 
wrestling to work it out Here is a letter of 1918* — 

"Englishmen of the new union warml> approve the idea of 
the League of Nations, but their conception of the League is 
not copied from Fabian studies or from the speeches of 
American leaders It w as the growing appeal of all activ c 
Enghshmen— that called forth Mr Llo>d George’s statement 
of aims last January, but the appeal w as less for the formulation 
of a political programme than for a confession of spintual 
responsibihty To Englishmen, after nearly four j cars of suffer- 
ing, there is, to speak frankly, something cold and unfamiliar 
about American or Fabian formulations of a League of Nations, 
with constitution, courts, and bylaws all complete They 
perhaps regard such machtne-like plans with a distrust hardly 
less deep than the repugnance they have felt for the artificial 
carving of frontiers by the secret treaties Neither the one nor 
the other represents the victory they beheve is yet to be won 
by the 'sword of the spirit* They wish to speak in a consti- 
tutional convention of the nations, not to draft the proposals 
and counter proposals of the peace conference ’’ 

Notice the odd, pathetic antichmax of the last sentence What 
shape of body, we all ask, is to be worked out by this new expansion 
of the world soul’ A great teacher has vvntten m a different con- 
nection ‘ The spintuahzation of the natural body is not to be looked 
for in an astral or angel body, but in the gait and gesture, the 
« In the Amencaa New Repttbhc, July 6th, signed * An EngUshnnn " 
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significance and dignity, that make the body of the civilized man 
the outward image of his soul, and distinguish him from the savage 
as from the animal The human soul becomes actual itself only by 
moulding the body into its symbol and instrument ’ ‘ ' Not an 
astral or angel body " No one, probably, uould stake all his faith 
on particular details in that constitutional convention of the nations 
Mhich we hope may yet be moulded to the uorld’s desire Yet, cold 
or not will not this body need by laws and minutes, and committee 
meetings, and proposals and amendments^ 

At present one of the commonest forms of the opposition is found 
m the custom of picking out one kind of institution as essentially 
mechanical, and limiting its (unctions accordingly I suppose this is 
implied m the advertisement of the Lifeboat Service, which appeals 
for my help on the ground that “It is Your Service The Bntisli 
people themselves maintain it No subsidy from the State " But 
it is made explicit m an educational essay ' The State docs not 
originate ideas A Government department is a machine, and 
\\c cannot expect from machinery, even intellectual machinery, that 
spiritual quality which alone prevents the growth of knowledge 
from becoming the strengthening of malign powers ' * Prom a 
Department in the strict abstract I suppose we could not expect 
anything, not even that it should exist But in the concrete, if you 
have a man of spiritual quality, and that quality functions when 
he runs a school with his own capital, and when he is supported 
by an endowment, and when he is appointed by a Company, and 
(for anything we are told to the contrary) when he is employed by 
a Local Education Authority, must it necessarily disappear if you 
make him an H ilP Let me quote a letter written by the middle- 
aged headmistress of an infants’ school in a desolate colliery district 
I know her well and have also met the inspector of whom she 
writes — 

' We’ve had Jlr Brown at school and he was /!ne He was 
inspiring, he aluays ts I think I'd got to the end of everything 
when he came I was tired of all that wc were doing and every- 
thing else too and felt that things were standing still or rather 
going back in the school Then he came and ga\e an entirely 
new view of things and plenty of new suggestions, and made 
me feel that there was plenty to do still He made me feel 
enthusiastic again, and that I had still plenty to do and plenty 
to aim at, and that’s what I wanted “ 

Mr Bertrand Russell, after cuttmg dowm on all hands what the 
State may do. allows it one thing ' There are matters m which the 

• B Bosanquet Essays and Addretses p loO 

• L Baton in The Natton and Alhenffuui September lo, 1911 
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welfare of the whole community depends upon the pracljcnlly 
um\crsal attainment of a certain minimum, in such eases the State 
has the right to insist upon this minimum being attained The 
State alone can insist upon the children being proaidcd with the 
minimum of knowledge and health which for the time being, 
satisfies the conscience of the commuml> ’ V\ill this mean that 
the State (or the Local Authont>) ma> pro\icIc attendance ofTiccrs. 
but must not proMde scholarships? and that inspectors must go 
back to the work to which Robert I owe confined them in the 
sixties’ and must we watch again that creeping artcrio sclerosis m 
the schools which we read of to-da^ m the Reports of Matthew 
Arnold and liis colleagues’ Man> of us since Matthew Arnolds 
daj must ha\e known the demoralization which conies fromworking 
under an energetic responsible person who coiiccincs it his dut> to 
enforce a minimum and to take no notice of anj thing else 

"A political law.’ sa>s Dr MacUcr. can appl> onl> to 
general situations and can enforce onlj external fulfilments 
Thus the State is at once outside large spheres of human 
activitj It can enjoin actions or rather actiMtics but 
not the spirit of their fulfilment But large classes of actions 
arc wholly dependent on the spirit m which they arc fulfilled 
Further, b> its gcncralit) and cxtcmalit> it cannot touch 
(saae by way of repression) that spontaneity and initiative of 
individual life which is the beginning of all social processes and 
the root of all social mJuc ’* The State works with an 
instrument which is ncccssanly formal, prescribing the 
general external conditions of social life, upholding the mam 
system of those social obligations whicli maj be externally 
fulfilled Its instrument resembles, in Anstotle's phrase, no 
‘leaden rule' which can adapt itself to the actual mouldings 
of the social structure, but an unbending rod which can 
measure onl> its general outlines " 

Yet must we not say that the State, like everj other living body, 
has more than one instrument? Of its instrument of legal com- 
pulsion Dr Maciver's descnption partly holds, though even of this 
it does not hold entirely , at any rale when a man is tried for breaking 
a law judge and jury and magistrate are all likely to pay some 
heed to the spirit of his non fulfilment Even here, therefore the 
instrument is not wholly made of the iron of abstract compulsion, 
it contains also the flexible element of human reason and human 
purpose for good And all the other instruments of the State may 
contain this up to any extent Let me stiU speak of inspectors, who 
« Cwnmttmlj, p 33, 
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seem to me extremely significant The State, says Dr Maclver, 
' cannot touch, save by way of repression, that spontaneity and 
initiative of individual life which is the beginning of all socud pro- 
cesses and the root of all social value " As the inexpenenced head 
of a new college, with a body of governors equally inexpenenced in 
college life, 1 came to a time when my governors seemed determined 
to impose some rules which I thought most dangerous to that 
spontaneity and initiative Our State inspector came m that time 
of trouble as an angel from heaven, soothing fears, guiding inexpen- 
ence, and protecting the root of social value for all future generations 
in that college 

Our Ians our schools, our institutions are imperfect enough but 
the imperfection is not the bad fit of an alien imposition, but the 
irregularity of the bed cut by the stream the language worked out 
under pressure of practical needs, the big Self growng to enclose 
the small one, the Word made fiesh We do not deny the imper- 
fections — we least of all into whose work they enter Mr Russell 
speaks of “a few rare teachers who have enough energy of belief 
to break through the system wthin which they are expected to 
work •' Yet 

' Let us not always say 
Spite of this flesh to-day 

1 strove made head gamed ground upon the whole * 

After all, vere it not for this poor national system, many of us 
would have no chance of doing the work at all 

V 

But to return to our mam thesis, the general importance of 
machinery — it is indispensable and it is inevitable For good and 
evil alike, our habits and impulses write themsehes in the large 
letters of custom, if not of law The channels are cut for the next 
flow of the spring the ropes and wheels are arranged for the next 
instalment of power A hundred years ago we were afraid of 
mechamzation, and thought we could a\oid it by refraining from 
making laws When a Bill was introduced to prevent the use of 
small children as chimneysweeps, it was opposed on the ground 
that such things should be left 'entirely to the moral feehngs of 
perhaps the most moral people on the face of the earth " ‘ If the 
legislature attempted to lay doivn a moral code for the people, 
there was always a danger that every feeling of benevolence would 
be extirpated The House of Lords threw out the Bill, and children 
under ten went on sweeping the diunneys Law and custom together 
prescnbe the natural seeming, the almost inevitable form of action 
» Lauderdale in xSig, quoted in Hammond 8 rottfj Lafcwrfr p 190 
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lor our monl feelings ‘Twobojs John ind Riclnrd Clough aged 
twehe and ten jears Mere tned md found guilty of stealing some 
Irish linen out of Joseph Thorlcy s a^archousc during the dinner 
hour The Chairman sentenced them to SON cn years transportation 
On its being pronounced the mother of those unfortunate boys 
came to the Bar to her children and aMth them m as m great agony , 
imploring mercy of the Bcncli \\ith difficulty the children aaerc 
icmoNcd Vet probably cacryonc had acted conscientiously c\ccpl 
the boy s * 

If our spirit IS right say our commentators \ahat docs machinery 
matter? If our spint is wrong what can machinery do? It is this 
contrast that we protest against Custom and mstituiion and law 
are to a nation what his pnnctplcs and his standing purposes and 
aaluations and his general plan of life arc to a man And it is not 
only a question of analogy for the nation s self is our ouai The 
laws and customs arc not only like our plan of life to a great extent 
they constitute our plan of life If there is something WTong in this 
plan and fundamental custom we may act with good wiU and 
contentment at c\cry conscious moment and yet be partners m a 
nea cr ceasing crime A heroic person say s M'^alt Wliitman 
walks at his ease through and out of that custom or precedent or 
authority that suits him not A nation how escr heroic will ccr 
tamly not walk thus at its ease Tlie task of the world in us is of 
a more patient kind— that of making and sa\ ing its soul by rethink 
mg and rewilhng it m eicry generation in every part that needs 
making it better not only in its changeful impulses but m their 
stable embodiments and enduring channels not only in the thought 
and will of the passing moment but m the form and commitment 
given to the thought of the past and the purpose of the future 

And part of this work is knowav as politics 

■ VtUags Lalourtr p aoo Shalt \'C place this beside the eighteenth 
century s antt potiUcat comment — 

How small of all that human hearts endure 

That part which laws or kings can cause or curel 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned 

Our own felicity we make or find 

VVith secret course wh eh no loud storms annoy 

Glides the smooth current of domestic )oy • 
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VEDANTA SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 
OF EVIL 

K.\LI PRASAD, MA 

Vedavta endeavours to base itself essentially on the facts of 
experience — ^in the fullest sense of the term It recognizes the occur- 
rence of e\erjday experience and the so called fact of eiul, but it 
refuses to vien them as real The real, it says, like Hegel, does not 
exist, and that which exists is not real Evil is only an "existent” — 
as all this Samsara is — but not the ultimate Real But it will be at 
once objected that if evil is an appearance, a Maya, why should this 
appearance appear at alP If it has no foundation in reality, how and 
why does it occur at all’ Further, how can anything be known as 
real unless it should appear (to us)? Reality must appear If it is 
said that the appearance of esil dissohes ultimately, the question 
anses. How about its existence at the present moment of its bemg? 
Is It not at least real then’ To the person having an illusion, it is 
real and present Of course, when he attains knowledge through 
experience, the illusion (eg .o { the snake in the rope) is dest roj ed 
But the question is VTiat about the time when he does hl^e the 
illusion? Was it not real at that moment? In Mew of this difficulty 
the realists, and e\en the "cntical" realists, adopt the easy way of 
treating esil as a fact, here and now, which constitutes an inalien- 
able element m the texture of expenence We ha\e not, it is urged, 
■" to speculate the problem, but to face the reahtj of cmI. not to 
■’ explain it away as an abstraction of thought, but to make room 
for Its stem reality in our theory of knowledge ' It is no longer a 
problem, it is a fact " 

The Advaita-V5da, on the other hand, accepts no such line of 
least resistance The fact of cmI it ne\er cares to dispute, it merely 
repudiates the claim of the fact to reality The ' fact” turns out to be 
illusorj’ when it is Mewed in a suitable context The \crj fact that 
the illusion of the snake is destrojed shows that it was ne\er re'll, 
for thii real m uexer desUo^ed, st ewdwres, it eternal It 

may e\ oh e and grow , but it ne^ er suffers annihilation The Real, 
according to Vedanta, is that which continues in all the three forms 
of time, past, present, and future It is timeless, for time has meamng 
and reahtj only m reference to it Continuance and etemalitj thus 
constitute the ultimate, absolute criterion of truth and reahtj’. 

It IS not correct to mauitain, as Bitidlej <ccms to, that ultimately 
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the contndiclions.mcolicrcnces.anU discords ^\lll all he transmuted 
into the harmony of an all-cmbraang Real This suggests tint the 
conlndictions a\cTc really contradictions But if a contradiction is 
real, how can it c^cr ho dissohcd’ The point is that, according to 
Vcdruila, the so called contradictions.discords.and cmIs were ncNcr 
such, were nc\or real at all not c\cn m the moment of their so- 
called being They should not be regarded ns les'cr incomplete 
"reals” (r) which arc absorbed into the perfect, complete Real (R) 
The fact is that the lesser reals arc not real at all The Real is 
eternally full and perfect It is the One, the whole which has no 
"many' If the reals w ere real mam form there would be no dis- 
illusionmcnt for there could not ha\c been any illusion at all 
Illusion occurs onlj when we take something to be that which it 
can nc\ cr be and nca cr really is The ‘many arc mere 'cxistcnls, ’ 
but ne\er real M e treat the existent ' as real when we superimpose 
on It attributes which cannot belong to it Extra personal attn 
butes ate. lor instance, superimposed on the Self, if a man con- 
siders himself sound and entire, or as long as his wife and children 
are sound and entire Attnbutesofthebody are superimposed on the 
Self, if a man thinks T am mute, or deaf, one-eyed,' etc .attnbutes 
of the internal organs, when he considers himself subject to desire, 
intention, doubt, determination, etc"* \Miy there Miould be this 
supcnmposUion, may well be asked How, if all be consciousness, 
Sakti or Bnhman, isthat ‘principle," mz of unconsciousness, 'M5y 3, 
the telling "principle ‘ therc^ The answer is giicn m the definition 
of ‘ Sakti’ It IS the (unction of Sakti to determine or determinate, 
i e to impose the subject object rclationslup, the dualistic and 
pluralistic categories on the unuerse of human expcnence It is we 
who, m Ignorance of our essential reality’, construct bamers betw ecn 
our induidual, differentiated sehes and the absolute undificrenced 
Self The immature, unevoKcd intellect, incapable of cmasaging 
reality as a whole, makes cross sections m the Real, and mows each 
section as the true symbol and representam e of the whole It 
enjoys the narrow circle of its own making, for it has not y et de% e- 
loped a comprehensne grasp It cannot help thinking m terms of 
Itself and the other, non self 

In truth, however, the whole universe 15 the self "—an intensive, 
thoroughgoing unity— whether as 1 (Aham) or ‘ this (Idam), 
subject or object, the one or many The self becomes its own object. 
And It becomes its own object that it may enjoy, as it were, this 
duahstic experience Yet in reality it ever remains what it was m Us 
umtary blissful experience This is the eternal play m which the self 

• Shankara Bhasya I 

» Brahman indeed is thiswholewotld this widest extent ’ Cl Mtmda 
kopamsad 11, li 
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hides and seeks itself ' The fonnless cannot assume form unless 
fonnlessness is negated Eternity is negated into finality, the all- 
pervading into the limited, the all-knowing into the 'little knower,’ 
the almighty into the ‘little doer,’ and so forth It is only by negatmg 
Itself to Itself that the Self becomes its oivn object in the form of the 
universe ” This supenmposing and self limiting characteristic of 
the Sakti — ^Ni§edhavy2pararupaiakti — is completely sut generis, 
though not in the least mysterious, for ‘v>e find its closest analogue 
in our own self consciousness We "enjoy” this dualistic expenence 
in the intimate consciousness of our being Why we should do so 
seems to be a meanmgless question, for here we are concerned \\ ith 
the immediate, ultimate, and fundamental fact of expenence But 
more of this later 

Further the conception of error and evil is based on atomism 
Why do we call an object, an event, "a slice of history,” evil? Simply 
because we do not take the object or the "slice” in the totality of its 
being in its indissoluble relations with the universe When we take a 
partial view things are apt to appear m a wrong perspective We 
fail to take an all-round view, and hasten to stigmatize an object 
as evil > So far as the mere stigmatizmg of an expenence as evil is 
concerned, we may not be far wrong, for it is a matter of name and 
form The real mistake or confusion occurs when we regard the 
"evil ' object or experience as per se evil and eternally such This is 
atomism An object taken in this sense of a relationless entity is 
nothmg but an "apotheosis of a particular ” It is a perfectly arbitrary 
and unwarrantable division of space-time But an object m and by 
Itself IS nothing at all Apart from the universe of its relations it 
means nothing and is naught A patch of colour in a painting which 
it glorifies appears ugly and monstrous when by itself A note played 
by itself IS meaningless noise, but in its appropriate relations it 
produces a symphony which enthrals the soul This is the familiar 
coherence view, only its appbcation here is more thoroughgoing. 
It may be objected that the practical necessities of life leave no 
time to view an object in all its relations or even in most of them, 

* As to the possibilkty of an all round view it may be said that it is not 
attainable by our finite and limited intellect and expenence But this is 
dogmatism Science proves that we enlarge our perspective every day as the 
anteller/,f!tfW£,«Jindja« .thr.uwtaun«tivt«nf/iewpUvnp Jnrjinv.mnvjind.mnv 
perfect VedSnta recommends vanoos Sidhn^, and PStanjah in Yoga 
Darfana suggests "Abhyisa' (Practice) and ' VairSgya ’ (Renunciation) for 
the control of the different Vjittia* (Senses) with a view to the attainment 
of Nirfldha — the realization ol the ^timate expenence Kor is it merely a 
matter of theory Agreat^iwny* Rjis' have acquired this nnnersal cognition 
and an ubiquitous outlook s^hich is necessary for the true evaluation of 
the human expenence in thdlj We That is why they are called 'Jivan 
Jfuktas ” \ 
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and \\e cannot uait for perfect kno\N ledge to pronounce upon 
matters m regard to \Nluch some sort of definiteness and direction 
IS essential for the guidance of ihouglit and action Indecision and 
inertia will mean death But it is one thing to dogmatize, quite 
another to be conscious of our limitations Tor a long time to come 
our knowledge (as also our capacities for action) is bound to remain 
imperfect and proMsional but it is a great step forward to be aware 
of its tentati\c and imperfect character Tor in that ease we shall 
not be deluded into the snares of ‘*A\id>S ’ or We shall 

e\cr lia\c that healthy suspicion if not a robust conMction that 
what we arc experiencing howc\cr great and vivid an air of rcaht> 
it may possess is ultimately an appearance only A mirage never 
deceives the wary though it may possess all the credentials of 
sensuous reality The uninitiated sa>s the Gita take the jojs and 
sorrows of their mortal existence as immutable elements m the life 
of the soul, but the wise heed them not Thej live and move m the 
atmosphere of mortaht> , but hav c their bemg m the serene calm of 
the Eternal Like the lotus they bloom with the fullness of bemg, 
and remain uncontammated by the surrounding mud and mire 
They are not aficctcd by the law of Karma, inexorable as it may be 
For they hav e liv ed through and destroy cd all their Kirmic bondage 
They arc beyond good and evil Though m the world they are not 
of it 


Max A Reprcsests Dccncts of Reality 

Further, there is a misconception in the mind of some thinkers 
that Advaita Vida docs not tecogmic the externality and existence 
of the tangible world of everyday experience, that it is solipsistic or 
acosmistic But this is a great mistake That the world of everyday 
expenence is a fact and exists is, as we have seen, never disputed 
by Vedanta It does not regard it as an “Idea It merely affirms 
that it is “real ' only from the cmpincal point of view, not from 
the transcendental point of view Tliough existent, it regards it as 
' Mithya,” i e unreal Just as a dreamer when awakened regards the 
events of the dream expenence as unreal and false, in the same way 
the sage awakened from the dream of Samsara regards the latter as 
Mithya “ Both the dreamworld and the world of everyday 
expenence continue to be existent and true as long as we are in 
them but once awakened or liberated we recognize the unreal 
character of either From the VyavShSnkv point of view, this world 
of objective expenence is a fact and an existent, but once this 
standpoint is transcended it ceases to appear real And tlie growth 
of experience stands for the gradual transcending of this Vyav5 
hanka standpoint and the eventual attamment of P 5 nim 5 rthika 
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excellence * Vedanta gives to the world as much objectivity and 
reality as the most extreme reabsts would desire But it transcends 
realism, and stands for the assimilation, correlation, and re-evaluation 
of common expenence Realism judges each event and slice of history 
as it occurs, the Vedanta, after havmg taken stock of individual 
details, organizes them into systematic unity, and surv eys the whole 
before finally recognizing its value and reality Confronted with 
the bewildenng multiphcity of objects, the realist loses sight of the 
unity that permeates them through and through and makes even 
their apparent manifoldness possible The Vedanta keeps this unity 
steadily in view In one sense Vedanta is thus a pronouncedly 
realistic system, in another and more exact and exalted form it is 
emmently idealistic It is important to grasp this apparently 
dualistic character of Vedanta in order to understand the rather 
illusory conception of Haya — the so-called evil prmciple By calling 
it “apparently dualistic ' we only mean to pomt out that^iltimately 
and in the highest sense it is a sjrstem of objective, Absolute Idealism * 
Throughout we find the two strands running concunently, and 
the whole texture of this philosophy is closely interwoven with them 
It prepares a distmction between the higher and lower aspect of 
truth, or rather its apprehension The lower ministers to the unde- 
veloped minds, and the higher is meant to satisfy the more highly 
evolved intellect The one is “VyavJhSnka’' (empincal), the other 
“Paramarthika" (transcendental) UTiat is real according to the 
one may be illusory according to the other The ’'many,’* for instance, 
seem to be real from the pomt of view of imagination, as Spmoza 
said, “the one" from that of the “mtellcct “ Kant made a similar 
distmction between phenomena and noumena But while m many 
passages Kant takes noumena to be only a hypothetical, meta- 
phj’sical necessity, unknown and unrealizable in expenence, VedSnta 
considers them to be ultimately real, and as jjerfectly and completely 
realizable as the phenomena themselves That is, while Kant seems 
to have fixed a ngid genenc distmction between the two, Vedanta 
views them as fluctuating elements in the one real They represent 
only degrees of real existence For reality has degrees or gradations 
accordmg to the asumtlaiive capacity of the mind or self As the mmd 

» It 13 not necessary for the attainment of Moksa to renounce and forget 
the objective world altogether Had it been so sufupti ’ (dreamless sleep] 
and fits of unconsciousness would amount to Molc^a for in these states there 
IS no memory But this is not so All that is essential is to recognize the Sam 
s&raasMithjJ not to refuse to regard it as objective and external otherwise 
again ' Jivanmnkti would not be possible Cf PoTtehadau I 

• This seems to be the nearest equvalent of AdvaitaMda which literally 
means ' Non-dualism" a system which believes only in the reality of the 
Absolute Brahman- 
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grows and develops, experience becomes richer and more varied 
and values change. The world of imagination, illusion and dreams, 
the sensible world, and the absolute, arc all. in a sense, real. Only 
their status difiers. The first is the lowest type of "real,’* because 
it is negated by the second, the second, though a higher type of real, 
is also negated by the intimations of Absolute experience; hence 
this too is not real. The tlurd is the only reality which is 
ultimate, because there is no further experience which negates or 
transcends it. In this way, by an inductive elimination of the false 
values of "Prakritti," we arrive at the Real. By its definition the 
Absolute Brahman is ultimate "Param5rthika sat" exce//f««. 
Nothing is beyond it, for it is beyond all. As the sage of the Taittnya 
Upani?ad says: — 

\\Tierefrom words tom back 

Together ^vith the mind, not having attained— 

The bliss of Brahman he who knows, 

Fears not anj'thing at all. II. 4. 

Or, as the Kenopanisad puts it; 

Yasylmatam tasya matam 
Matatp Yasya na Veda sab 
At'ijhStatp vijAnatAip 
VijflStam avijSoat&m 

It is conceived by him by whom It is not conceived of, 

He by whom It is conceived of know's It not, 

It is not understood by those who (say they) understand It. 
Itisundcrstoodby thosewhofsayjunderstandltnot. 11. li. 

To the Yogin who has attained (he broad intellectual vision of 
the sage evil ceases to appear as real at all. He discovers that it was 
not real, it did not really exist, and was naught. Or it was something 
which he had mistaken for something else. In the illusion of the 
snake in the rope, the snake never really formed any part of the 
object (rope) perceived. Thus, when reflection corrects the illusion 
it shows that the illusory object was never partly or wholly any 
part of the entity which was perceived as the illusory object. The 
snake perceived never was, nor is, nor ever will be any part of the 
"this” of the rope which was mistaken for the snake. Accordingly, 
falsehood of an appearance consists in the fact that its existence 
may be denied in all the three possible temporal relations. The 
standard of truth and reality, on the other hand, is possibility of 
eternal perception, eternal existence. The so-called evil principle or 
Mays does not conform to this criterion, and hence it is not real in 
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the ultimate, ParSmarthika sense * The only reality that completely 
fulfils this test is the Absolute Brahman It alone stands while 
everything else changes 

The one remains the many change and pass 

Heaven s light forever shines earth's shadow’s fly 

But it does not follow that the Absolute of the Advaita-Vadm is 
a blank, unchanging, featureless identity, that it is static, wooden, 
and stagnant This is the common cnticism But though in itself 
unchanging — for change implies imperfection and finitude — the 
Absolute IS the permanent substratum of all change It is the standard 
or measure of change, and as such it cannot itself change 

Absolute and Personality 

Again it IS sometimes feared that the Absolute swallows up our 
personality, that the attainment of the ideal (if possible at all) 
means the eventual dissolution of the individual, and all the values 
which had supplied the urge and inspired him in the pursuit of the 
goal This IS the Pluralist criticism Personality, it is argued, has 
value, a value that must be conserved m any scheme of the Universe 
If it is annihilated, there is no incentive to good, and ethics falls to 
the ground The ultimate must be, according to this way of thinking, 
an irreducible plurahty, a vast domain of independent principalities 
and centres of power, a community of wmdowless monads But this 
is another illustration of the insidious influence of atomistic meta- 
physics, though here a little digmfledbysome plausibility and show 
of reason What is meant by attributing absolute reality to person- 
ality’ Is there, or can there be, such a thing at all’ It is only by a 
false abstraction that we deify individuality What can an individual, 
a particular be in and by itself apart from other particulars, * e the 
universal? Our personality is nothing except m relation to another 
Personality The Absolute Personality (if the expression be allowed) 
IS not anythmg by itself, apart from concrete, particular “per- 
sonalities it IS the same as these The individual come to himself 
js the Absolute Each personality is not distinct from another — 
there is no “another” — it is but the common unity appeanng in 

• It IS necessary to remember that Miyi might be viewed Irom three 
difierent points of view From the standpoint of the liberated it does not 
exist at all from that of the learned it is something mysterious both real and 
non real something which is contradictory and * Amrvicya * and from the 
point of view of the uncntical man of common sense it is real and existent 
The latter cxpenences the Samslra, its joi-s and sorrows and is inexorably 
bound by the laws of Karma taking births after births But on the attain 
ment of Brahman knowledge the vml of is rolled up and disappears 
like a painted curtain Cf Panchadaft Ft VX, Chap $ 
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man} The cnlicism assumes that cacli person is meant to be and is 
eternally distinct from another Had it been so— and on no other 
hjpolhesis can the claim for independent ' ctemahty” be based — 
all experience vould be chaos and scepticism the result of thmking 
Some sort of an occasionalism or pre-established harmony or a 
similar dews ex tnachiva would ha\c to be iii%okcd in order to bring 
together the relationless mass of particulars into whidi the real is 
puUerucd But more than two centuries after Descartes were 
nccessar} to prove the utter futility of sucti attempts But, thinks 
to the genius of our great philosophical sages, vs e, on this side of 
the waters, have never suflcred atomism in an} name or form to 
run not We hav e av oidcd false and foolish abstractions, and hav c 
kept the facts of experience steadily m view VedSnta thus explains 
that there is a process of evolution of personaht} Each level }iclds 
place to the next higher, which is its promise and fulfilment One 
might as well be afraid that infanc} is absolutely annihilated when 
adolescence is attained and adolescence abolished in age But just 
as } outh IS the fulfilment of childhood and ago of } outh. in the same 
way the lower stages in the development of self hood are fulfilled 
in and by the higher In the scheme of cosmic evolution nothmg is 
lost— the lower is transcended b} and transformed into the higher, 
the less developed into the more developed That indeed is the 
purpose for which the lower exists to become greater, to be utilized 
by the higher The lower itself is the consummation of the still 
low er It IS transformed into the higher only to fmd its true function 
and being The glory of the seed is to be a tree, that of the embr} o 
to be man , of the so-called ugl} and cv il to be good and beautiful 
We lose ourselv es only to find our Self Like the snake, to take the 
illustration given by VedSnta, which sheds its slough only to put 
on its refulgent skm, w e leav e one narrow sheath after another, only 
to discover our ultimate Beatitude This is surely not destruction 
It IS the highest attainment Life must come to its own 
Then, as a matter of fact, we nexer had the so-called indiv iduality 
which it IS sought to protect and perpetuate We are alwa}s and 
stnctly, sa}'s Vedanata,* the mfinite "God though in the germ," 
*T am Brahman," may be claimed by the meanest of us, mudi 
as the meanest of the subjects of Louis XIV could have (equall} 
w ell with him) exclaimed ' I am the State " In the earlier stages the 
veiling influence of the Upadhis prevented us from recognizing the 
Infinite Brahman m us The embryo can little dream of the worlds 

» As Oil in the seasame seeds as butter in cream. 

As ^vater in nx er beds andasfireinthelnction stick 
So IS the soul apprehended m oar own soul, 

If one loolcs for Hun with true austenty (Tapas) 

Cf Si,eta^vaiara Upanifad, I 15 
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of growth awaiting for it It is so to speak, struggling to find them 
and in time does find them Just as we cannot see our o^vn hand 
m darkness, so environed by the mists of Avidya we do not see the 
Real in us Indeed it is AvidyS which deludes us into believing that 
we have a separate personality But when this immense ignorance 
IS destroyed by the illumination of Brahman knowledge, we reahze 
our true place in the cosmic consciousness We then attain to the 
completest attunement to and harmony with, the Absolute self, 
which IS the eternal goal and purpose of the Samsara The appearance 
of ' mayic ' manifoldness yields to the realization of the ultimate 
One Until this is attained there is no “mok^a ” no freedom from 
births and deaths (in the self itselO from transmigration — which 
means stages in the evolution of the ^If This is what the Upani§ad 
says — 

Their never ending death they weave 

Who here a manifold perceive 

Maya, then, is not something separate and independent It is 
not a principle of evil and our soul is not like an arena where the 
two forces of light and darkness Brahman and MayS, are for ever 
battling for supremacy To believe that there are such two thmgs 
IS wholly inconsistent with the Advaita point of view That would 
agam be lapsing into the quagmires of atomism In Itself and 
ultimately Iiliyi is nothmg at all It merely represents successive 
phases m the growth of self hood It is the self itself m one of its 
aspects — the dynamic aspect As long as there is evolution M5y5 
is necessanly there for it is theprinopleof dynamism and mdividua* 
tion That is why the world the SamsSra, is ijiown as M5ya — that is. 
not something evil, but something which has to be expenenced — 
Bhoga — for the eventual emanapation of the soul from the thraldom 
of Ignorance or Avidy5 From the point of view of the Absolute, 
however Mays does not exist at aU Nor must it be regarded as 
inherent in the nature of the absolute Self That would be a contra- 
diction in terms « How does it then ongmate, wiU be asked? From 
the absolute point of view such a question is meanmgless It is 
of the nature of darkness, and how can one who is in the atmosphere 
of pure luminosity perceive or be affected by it Once Brahmajihood 
’A. afAaiaftfJ., 's, *Afi7, *i£iu 2 d/tc, and. •vtn ’mipuAvA, 

empirical existence and in^viduality disappears Intuition of such 
expenence of the inmost intimacy of our deepest Self alw aj s beggars 

• For the Absolute is nothing bnt itseW As soon as Ahankira (egoism), 
makes it reflect over its greatness or even its own nature it b degraded and 
becomes I?vara or the omniscient Lord the creator of the universe the 
pnnciple of mSyic maufoldness It no longer remains the Absolute It b 
indmdualired 
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dcscnption. It isAnir\5c>a(mdcscnbab!e),forlaiiguagc is too crude 
and imperfect an instrument to handle it But because it is "anir- 
\Sc>a" and ''av>akta"(incfrablc), It doesnot mean that it is chimeri- 
cal The sensation of rose-smell is equally indescribable — for \sc 
attempt todcscnbcitfigurativcl> assM-cct, delicious, lo\cly, etc -—but 
It IS intensely real to the percipient subject The cxpcncnccisalogical 
and SMI generxs, and the abstract, duahstic categoncs of logic arc 
ill adapted to do justice to it Tlie sage of the Upani^ad.uhcn asked 
to describe ins intimations of Brahman cxpcnencc, answered by 
remaining silent The fact is that the Brahman-seeker ultimately 
reaches a Icxcl of cNpencncc where he intuits and gams reality “by 
a leap” as it w ere That such a state is real and possible is pro\ cd by 
the actual attainment o! the great )i\an-muktas,thc R?is,who ha\c 
left some record of their great experience m the Upani§ads The 
so-called mysticism of Vedanta is nothmg m>stenous and csotenc 
Brahmanhood is always attainable by all who must pursue it 
earnestly It is a sjstcmatic, scientific process Western thinkers 
often \icw such mj'sticism wath suspicion, and regard it as something 
which IS more or less inconsistent with the life of reason But Ad\aita 
V5da regards reason from a much more comprehensne point of 
view so as to prepare the way for intuitions, intimations, and other 
such experiences as ordinarily defy our narrow and abstract logical 
categories Those who challenge its truth arc enjomed to practise 
its doctnne to see Us reality That is why VedSnta is not only a 
philosophy u 13 also a kmd of living practical “religion," a demon- 
stration of Truth and Reality 



THE PROGRESS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

G B BROWN MSc 

Popular interest in the progress of physical science has increased 
very rapidly in the last few years Perhaps the spectacular 'mys- 
tenes' oi \vire\ess and the intngumg paradoxes of the theory oi 
relativity are the chief causes For every home now has its Magic 
Box — a piece of pure ph3?sics, there is not a famihar thing m it, 
not even that si«e -qua non of all things that ‘work’ — a wheel, only 
mystenous parts called condensers, gnd leaks, inductances, and 
thermionic valves And surely, when a Sunday newspaper produces 
a facsimile page of Einstein's recent paper m German containing 
abstruse tensor equations, reverence for the mathematical physicist 
IS neanng its zenith 

In what follows an attempt has been made to view the nse of 
the most exact of sciences from the earliest times to the present 
day, m such a way as to show the connection bet\\een its theories 
and other forms of human speculation and to bung out the success 
of the scientific method m gaming that power over nature, the 
desire for which is the mainsprmg of scientific research 

Although m the very earliest civihzations of which we have records, 
that IS to say in those of the Egyptians and Babylonians dating 
back to approximately 5000 b C , there was no real science, if 
by that we mean the deliberate investigation of nature ivith the 
object of discovenng general laws, yet systematic observations were 
made, chiefly in astronomy But the current vieivs on the universe 
m general consisted almost entirely of myths For instance, the 
Egyptians thought that the sky Avas a tangible or matenal roof 
supported on four pillars, and suspended in mid air on the southern 
side of the world was a great nver on which the sun-god made 
his daily voyage in a boat, fighting day by day an endless battle 
against Set, the demon of darkness The earth itself was a rectangular 
box longer from north to south than from east to west, and the 
surface was supposed to bo slightly concave, m order, presumably, 
to prevent people from falling off too easily, and also to keep the 
waters of the Nile in a central position How they accounted for 
the motion of the stars or what they thought about the structure 
of matter, we do not know ^\e do know, howev'er, that their gods 
were tangible — associated with corporeal bodies, and that although 
they believed in the immortabty of the soul, they could only con- 
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cei\c o! It as talking place m association uilh the body, and so 
bodies had to be carciully mumnuficd and presened They vcrc 
able to use numbers for a practical purposes, such as reckoning 
the size of a field, but Mere somewhat limited bj their inability 
to multiply directly by numbers higher than two, and complex 
fractions were quite bejond them In spite of all these limitations, 
liowc\cr, we must remember that a religious system, howc\cr absurd, 
shows a belief m certain go%cming principles, and that the world 
IS not 3ust a chaos 

In the Chaldean system the earth was a plane surmounted by 
a circular range of impassable mountains, which supported the 
matenal \ault of the sky In between the earth and the mountains 
was a great circular n\cr. and the system as a whole was supposed 
to be resting on an infinite sea of waters Here again a satisfactory 
mechanical explanation of the universe docs not seem to have been 
attained At any rate, although the contnbution to science was 
very small, the art of waiting was invented, and the Phanicians 
simplified it by the use of the alphabet, an essential basis for 
scientific progress and a triumph of analysis of vocal sounds 

The real foundation of science took place with the advent of the 
Greek philosophers, in the eight hundred ^cars from Thales to 
Galen 640 DC to a d lOo They succeeded m showing that the 
earth is spheroidal, that the moon is a similar body though much 
smaller, and that the sun is many times larger and farther off 
The complex apparent motions of the heavenly bodies were explained 
by a system of epicjcles, and although v\c know now that this was 
based on a false hypothesis, it w as w orked out in a scientific manner 
The true h5q)othesis whicli placed the sun at the centre of the 
planetary system was advocated by Anstarchos of Samos m 288 d c , 
but w as not accepted until the time of Copernicus eighteen hundred 
years later 

Numbers gave the Greeks a good deal of trouble, and they were 
regarded as having a mystical significance, even Plato, for instance, 
thought that the difierence between a king and a tyrant could be 
adequately expressed by the number 729 1 To the Classical mind 
numbers did not deal with spatial relations, but with visibly limitable 
and tangible units, and consequently they only imagined positive 
and whole numbers Zero, for mstance, could not be a number 
because no one could see it or feel it The limitations of this view 
were noticed by Pythagoras, because, do what he might, he could 
not measure the diagonal of a square m whole numbers if the sides 
of the square were whole numbers In other words, they are mcom 
mensurable But this temble discovery was kept a close secret by 
the Pythagoreans, a religious sect, who believ ed. among other things 
that It was evil to eat beans ' 
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Democntas v.’as the father of the atomic views of matter, and 
held that matter consists of ultimate indivisible particles In betivecn 
there was just nothmg — ^"void* — ^the Greeks had no word for space, 
they could not conceive of extension without matter 
Of the many Greek systems, the one which survived the longest 
— m fact for 2,000 years (350 BC toA.D 1650), was that of Aristotle 
He declared that matter is contmuous, and somehow made up of 
four elements — earth, air, fire, and water, which contam the four 
qualities of hotness, coldness, dryness, and moisture The earth was 
a sphere m the centre of a spherical universe, and the stars and 
planets moved m circles round it with uniform velocity He chose 
circles for the orbits of the stars and planets because arcular 
movement was the most perfect conceivable 
The Greeks were clear logical thinkers, but tbe capacity for 
makmg detafled observations was very rare among them Neverthe- 
less, it IS to them, according to Professor \Vhitehead, that we must 
turn for the ongms of modern saence For every philosophy reflects 
the world view of the period that produces it. that is to say, it 
IS influenced in a subtle manner by subconscious imaginative beliefs 
Now the Greek view, as Spengler and \\'hitehead have pomted 
out, was essentially dramatic Nature was a drama u which all 
things pla>ed their parts .£sdiylas, Sophocles, and Eunpides are 
the fathers of the scientific imagination of to-day "their vision of 
fate, remorseless and mdiflerent, urging a tragic mcident to its 
inevitable issue, is the visioa possessed by saence . The laws 
of physics are the decrees of fate ’ * The belief m the order of Nature 
which this involved remained throughout the Middle Ages m its 
scholastic logic and divimty 

But the greatest contn^tion of meduevahsm to the formation 
of the saentific movement, accordmg to \\Tutehead, was the belief 
‘ that every detafled occurrence can be correlated with its antece'- 
dents m a perfectly defimte manner, exemplifying general pnn- 
aples " This belief underlies all active saentific research How has 
it arisen’ "It most come from the medisval insistence on the 
Rationahty of God, conceived as with the personal energy of 
Jehovah, and with the rationahty of a Greek philosopher Every 
detail was supervised and ordered the search mto nature could 
'inbjf nessltv ’a ♦Aa 'padockV/on ’eaihi. 'o* 

this with Asia, where saence did not flourish, for any definite event 
‘ might be du** to the fiat of an irrational despot, or might issue 
from some impersonal inscrutable ongm of things ” Thus is even 
saence founded on instmctive Imth, although besides this it requires 
sora»lhmg more, and this is where it differs from religion, nam»ly 
an active interest m brute facts for their own s ake So although 
> A. K. ^^'h:ttbead, Scienee and the ilodem World 
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ue ina> pass over the Middle Ages as far as their actual contributions 
to science are concerned ('Mth the c\ception of an advance in 
mathematics), ^\c must remember the unconscious assumption of 
the rational order of nature whicli gradually pcr\aded the mind 
of Western Europe 

By the sivtccnth century uc come to the dau-n of modem science 
Roger Bacon, Copernicus Versahus Tycho Brahe Francis Bacon, 
and Galileo all introduced an en of patient obscraation and 
evpeumeut Galileo constructed the telescope and obsened the 
phases of Venus, and thus disproacd the geocentric theory, and 
further shoved that a new star had suddenly appeared in Aristotle s 
changeless hcaa ens Kepler show cd that the planets mo\ e in elliptical, 
and not circular, orbits, a conclusion to which he came walli some 
reluctance, as he considered that the anima nimufi or spirits which 
kept the planets m their orbits would ha\c more difficulty m 
calculating their correct position than they would in the case of 
circular orbits Tlic first to propound a unitary theory of the 
universe which became generally accepted was Descartes, but from 
the point of vacw of the nsc of physics, the fundamental thing 
that Descartes did (in 1637) was to perfect co ordinate geometry’ 
He emancipated geometry, to use Spongier s own words* ' from 
servitude to optically reahrable constructions and to measured and 
measurable lines generally With that, the analysis of the jnfvmlc 
became a fact In place of the sensuous element of concrete 
lines and planes— the spcciric character of the Classical feeling of 
bounds— there emerged the abstract, spatial, un Classical element 
of the Point which from then on was regarded as a group of co- 
ordered pure numbers The idea of magnitude and of perceivable 
dimension derived from Classical texts and Arabian traditions was 
destroyed and replaced by that of variable relation values between 
positions m space It is not in general realized that this amounted 
to the 5u/>crsession 0/ geontefiy whicli thcnccforvsard enjoyed only 
a fictitious existence behind a facade of Classical tradition And 
this replacement of length by positions cames wath it a purely 
spatial, and no longer a material conception of extension ” 

Neivton and Leibniz, although both of them very pious men, 
laid the foundations of scientific materialism Newion clothed 
Galileo's idea of force’ m mathematical form, just as at a later 
time 5fax\veII expressed Faraday's idea of electric and magnetic 
'tension in the medium’ in the form of equations Newton’s theory 
IS simple mathematically, and one of its main differences from 
modem theories, as Bertrand Russell says, is its belief that nature 
IS convenient for the mathematician and requires little manipulation 
before his concepts become applicable Newton held that there is 
» Oswald Spcngler, Dectins of the West vol i 
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an absolute space composed ol points and an absolute time com- 
posed of instants Matter consisted of indestructible particles which 
occupied a pomt at each instant, and these particles attracted one 
another according to the famous inverse square law This force of 
attraction produced acceleration and this was mversely proportional 
to an invanable quantity which Newton called the 'mass’ of the 
particle or body Making these assumptions the laws of physics 
could be expressed by equations giving the forces exerted by par- 
ticles on one another, by analogy with the law of gravitation Thus 
Newton, as well as using the fundamental conceptions of length, 
time and mass introduces into modem thought the idea of 'force ’ 
To the Qassical mmd things moved m the void of themselves or 
by accident, but to Neivton they appeared to need something to 
move them, and so 'force’ was mvoked as a motive power 
This was a fundamental change in outlook, and profoundly 
affected the course of future human thought, just as the theory 
of evolution did at a later date Tot there is a tendency for all 
human thought to be limited by the fact that certain ideas appear 
‘natural,’ and ‘obvious to common sense.’ and unfortunately history 
shoivs that these ideas change, and what appears obvious at one 
time may appear anything but obvious at another Thus a state 
of rest appears to us natural, but the varying motions of bodies 
must be caused by something and so we invent for the purpose 
'forces ' But to the Classical mmd motion was also natural and 
bodies just moied of themselves—- nothing was needed to make 
them move This change of view was, of course, due to the results 
of expenment — to Galileo, who showed that moving bodies obey 
laws For it is well known that pnmitiie minds used to project 
their internal world into the external world, and made bodies the 
possessors of spints which rraght be ‘good or 'evil ’ This projection 
of personal feelings and ‘will into bodies survived up to the tune 
of Galileo, but when he proceeded to demonstrate in the famous 
experiment of droppmg bodies from the leaning tower of Pisa, that 
heavy bodies fell no faster than hght bodies. » e they did not evince 
any special desire to "seek their natural places’’ below light ones, 
then their spirit left them, and when this vital source had gone, 
its place was taken by the cold, inhuman, deterministic, Neivtonian 
'iorce ' It IS cunous that this ^ange of oufloo’k which made the 
Classical 'natural motion appear to us to need acti\e forces had 
just the opposite effect in another sphere of human speculation, 
for, as L^vy-Bruhl has shown, in nearly all pnmitiv e societies death 
IS not considered to occur naturally, but is alwajs due to the active 
ill will of other people or spints So that m this case it is we who 
look upon the phenomenon of death as (m many cases) quite 
natural, and the primitive man who requires an active 'force ’ 
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The reason N\hy thjs period of science vas so successful \vas tint 
men at last broU a\\ay from the traditional authonly ol Aristotle, 
and following the method advocated by that most rcmirkiblc 
Somerset friar, Roger Bacon, started to invcsligite the world 
e\pcrimentally That is to sa> they concentrated on discovering 
facts, and placed theories m a subordinate position 
The repeated insistence on vcnfication by cxponcncc which first 
appears m Roger Bacon’s works entitles him to be considered as 
the man who, above all olbcrs, has liberated human thought from 
superstition and made possible the immense increase in our power 
over animate and inanimate nature 
In the eighteenth century called by Lord Morlcy the scientific 
Renaissance, the advance made in development of former ideas was 
very’ great, but nothing fundamentally new was added Lavoisier, 
by ceaseless use of the balance proved that no material is lost or 
gamed in any chemical transformation, and so started diemistry 
on a really sure foundation So successful was the mechanical 
explanation of this century, tint eminent mathematicians like 
Laplace conceiv cd a mind that could foretell the progress of nature 
for all eternity, if only the masses, their positions and initial 
velocities, were given This idea that all processes of nature can 
ultimately be cxpfes«ed in terms of mechanics gradually became a 
creed of science 

Perhaps the most important advance of this century was due 
to Lagrange, when he showed that dynamical truths could bo 
expressed in a manner that was absolutely independent of the 
particular methods of measurement used m determining the positions 
of the various parts of a given system This advance was due 
chiefly to a theorem of Maupcrtuis's, called the Pnnciple of Least 
Action, which refers to the fact that when a body changes its 
position, it moves m such a way that a quantity called 'action’ 
has a minimum value The way m which Maupcrtuis amved at 
this pnnciple is rather mtcrcslmg He felt sure that the path chosen 
by a body dunng any definite intcrv al of time must be such as to show 
forth the glory of God, and therefore he looked for something about 
It that was a maximum or a minimum and not just any quantity 
This illustrates Professor WTutehcad’s thesis about the influence 
of the idea of a rational God, and also shows, as he say’s, "that almost 
any idea w-hich jogs you out of your current abstractions may be 
better than nothing 

The nineteenth century saw several important new conceptions 
added to physical science The first was that o! atomicity, an idea 
as old as Democritus, but never securely incorporated mto scienfce 
until It was re emphasized by John Dalton This was used by his 
pupil Joule to establish the foundations of the Kinetic Theory of 
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Gases, which accounts for the pressure of a gas by supposing* that 
It IS due to an immense number of impacts caused by atoms in 
rapid random motion Joule also made expenments on the equiva> 
fence of heat and work, and this led, together wth work by Mayer 
and Helmholtz, to the general idea of the Conservation of Energy, 
the most fundamental principle of saence Another important con- 
ception was that of a field of activity — magnetic field, electnc field, 
gravitational field — force pervadmg all space without the presence 
of matter This idea had occurred before, but was not really 
developed until the necessity for an ether arose Newton had thought 
that hght consisted of material particles, but finally the work of 
Young and Fresnel caused the general acceptance of Huygen's 
undulatory theory Something was therefore required to undulate, 
and an ether was invented ad hoc, a sort of all-pervading subtle 
material Then Clerk Maxwell showed that electnc and magnetic 
phenomena required that there should be electromagnetic dis- 
turbances in space, and that light consisted of such disturbances 
This was a great simplification just such as science desires, but it 
put the ether m an awkward position, for whereas formerly a fairly 
straightforward simple type of elastic ether sufficed to account for 
light, the proof that light was electromagnetic m nature necessitated 
. another which would transmit electromagitetic vibrations As Mr 
Bertrand Russell says ‘ "No one knew whether it was a jelly or 
a gas like a pamfully good hoy, it only did what it was told, 
and might therefore be expected to die young ” 

Towards the middle of the nmeteenth century we have the final 
tnumph of matenahsm Adams, and Lcvemer independently, 
predicted as a result of immense calculation, that if astronomers 
directed their telescopes towards a certain portion of the sky at 
a certain time they would see a neiv planet — and Neptune was 
discovered Clerk Maxi^ell as a result of calculation predicted that 
there should be such things as wreless %vaves Hertz put up the 
apparatus, and wireless was bom Lord Kelvin further showed that 
matter consisted of vortices in the ether, so that, granted the ether 
wth certain properties and obejnng certain laws, all the matenal 
phenomena, including radiations, in the world could be regarded as 
changes m it He maintained that the only satisfactory explanation 
of the phenomena of nature was that which led back ultimately 
in the last analysis to motion m a continuous incompressible fluid 
— the ether 

YTiat then caused the break up of this wonderful system in 
the twentieth century? The mam causes were (1) the discovery of 
the phenomena of radioactivity and of the dts^arge of electncity 
through gases, which showed that matter w’as electncal in nature, 
> Bertrand RosseQ, Tite Analysis of Mailer 
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and that mass \ ancs wth n ctocity » (2) the quantum phenomena , and 
(3) the Michelson-Morlcy cxpcnmcnt,>\hjch pro^cd that light appears 
to tra\ cl vnth the same \ clocity A\hatc%cr the \ clocity of the obscr\ cr, 
and which led to the theory of relatnity 
The first led to the mc^em theory of the atom, which bncfly 
IS this an atom consists of a central positively cliargcd nucleus, 
which contains the mam mass, and is surrounded bj negative 
electrons which describe certain definite orbits The emission of 
radiation which is the only thing we really sec, is caused by the 
sudden jumping of an electron from one orbit to another, but when 
such a jump wall tahe place, and in what atom, we cannot tell, 
so that wathin certain limits atoms may be possessed of free will 
So matter begins to turn into clcctncity But what is electricity ? 
This is perhaps best explained by the story attnbuted to Lord 
Kelvnn He was examining students m physics, and just out of 
interest he asked one of them. ‘Now, my good man, what is 
electricity?" The student scratclicd his head looked very embar- 
rassed, and finally said ‘ Well, sir, you may not believe me, but 
last night I knew all about it, and now, of course, it has gone clean 
out of my headl ' So Kelvin called all the other students into the 
room, and pointing to the poor unfortunate student said "Look! 
there is the only man in the world who has ever knowm what 
electricity is, and he has forgottcnl ’ 

To the quantum phenomena must be given the premier place 
in the putilcs of physics to-day The nature of the problems pro- 
duced may be understood by considering the surface of a lake on 
which a large number of buoys are floating If we take one of the 
buoys and drop it from a height of, say, ten feet into the water, 
waves will travel outwwrds m circles Buoys near the centre of the 
spreading circles of waves wall bob up and down vagorously, those 
further ofl bob up and down with a smaller amplitude All buoy s 
at an equal distance from the centre vibrate with an equal ampli- 
tude, that IS to say, the energy spreads out uniformly from the 
centre of disturbance This is the famous wave theory of light (when 
thetw 0 dimensional surfaceof the fake is translated intoathree-dimen 
sional ether, and atoms take the place of buoys) and it accounted 
beautifully for all the known manifestations of radiant energy until 
the quantum phenomena appeared These phenomena conespond 
to something hke this m the above illustration the buoy is dropped 
as before from the height of ten feet but instead of spreading w av es. 
suddenly one of the other buoys— it may be a near one or one far 
off distance makes no difference — jumps out of the water to a height 
of exactly ten feet In other wor^, all the energy of one buoy has 
been transmitted to the other without any of the other buoys getting 
anythmg The mterval which elapses is the same as if the distance 
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had been traversed wth the ordinary wave velocity It looks as if 
energy tra\elled in definite bundles or quanta hke torpedoes A 
greater contradiction than that between waves spreading in all 
directions getting weaker and weaker, and torpedoes going m one 
direction and retaining their energy constant, it would be hard to 
imagine 

This conflict between the \va\e and the torpedo theory has pro- 
duced a new theory of matter m the last two years In this the 
authors concentrate attention on the things we actually see, such 
as the frequency of the radiation ermtted, and all suggestions as 
to the structure of the atom are left out Although this is perhaps 
philosophically preferable, it is doubtful whether a mechaiucal 
model of some sort is, not vital to further fruitful research Lord 
Kelvin, for instance, could not consider a theory that could not be 
expressed as a mechanical model 

And lastly Einstem has shown that absolute space and time can 
no longer be considered to exist, but only a fusion of the two called 
space-tune, in which one man's space may be another rnan’s tune 
Gravitation turns out to be a property of space-tune Weyl, and 
more recently Emstem himself, have gone farther, and proved that 
by extensions of the theory, electromagnetic phenomena can also 
be considered as an intnnsic property of the space-tune contmuum 
So far this constitutes the greatest tniunph of the human mind 
m ordering the apparent immense complexity of the external world 

Now in summmg up the progress of physics in the past, what 
can be said of this progress m general’ There are two obvious 
things which, at bottom, are really one Firstly, phj’sics is becoming 
more and more abstract With the advance in mathematics physics 
IS gettmg farther and farther aviay from the common sense view 
of things The naive faith of the Newtomans that nature w-as simple 
and amenable to easy calculations has gone, and nowadays it can 
only be desenbed by abstruse mathematical formul* and by con- 
cepts barely expressible in words 

Then secondly, it may be said that the progress in physics consists 
of a progressive pushing of visible, tangible, ponderable bodies into 
an invisible, mtangible, and imponderable space So far, in fact, has 
this process gone that the protJem of estabhshmg any connection 
between phj’sics and sensuous perception, upon which it is of course 
founded, has become one of very great difficulty * Remember how, 
to the early civilizations of Egypt, Babylon, and Greece, what one 
could see and feel was real, and in between these was the Greek 
‘void’ — nothing To the Greeks fonn was the essence of coiporeal 
existence, even fire was a substance, because it could be v’lvidly 
seen, and the sky was a matenal dome Classical statues had no 
• Cf Bertrand Rnssdl TAt Avalysis oj Matter 
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pupils m their e>cs, for these show 'depth' find not form Wiat 
Spcngler calls the ‘ depth feeling ’ did not occur until mucli later, 
and showed itself in perspective drawing, in the Rembrandt por- 
trait (where form fades into the dark brown 'depth' of time), and 
m the Turner sunsets (the misty diffuscncss of which suggest depth 
in space), and in many other forms This is reallj just what wc 
should expect from the theory' of evolution, we should expect that 
pnmitiv e minds w ould fix on the tiling that are obv lous as being 
the only real things 

Gradually, however, people began to look for something deeper 
behind the changing flux of matenai appearances The Arabian 
<cientists who started alchemy looked for an essence, something not 
material nor just a property, but something that underlay the 
coloured existence of metals, and could transmute them one into 
another Here was the beginning of abstraction m physics The 
Aliddle Ages spent most of its time hunting for the Ehxir of Lafe 
and the Philosopher’s Stone that would turn base metals into gold 
Then following Newton, atoms were thought tobc miniature billiard 
balls, and heat was a fluid substance, until gndually was forced 
upon us the necessity for an ether Something filling all space which 
could hold energy, another obscure conception of the Western mmd , 
something we cannot see or feel, but something which bodies 
possess A weight lifted to a height possesses potenti'd energy in 
vnrtue of which it can make, say, a clock work while returning to 
its former position, but you can see no dincrence m the weight 
except that it has changed its position m space, and so potential 
energy becomes associated vvith position m space, and came to be 
regarded as a function of position m space, and no longer an 
attnbute of the body Then matter was thought to consist of 
vortices m the ether, and light and wnrclcss waives were periodic 
distortions in this long suffenng 'substance' , and finally Einstein 
and \\eyl have shown that even the ether which had sojhc matenai 
properties, although no one knew quite what, is not necessary, and 
have proved that all the phenomena of the matenai universe can 
be looked upon as due to the properties of pure space, or rather, 
by the metncal properties of a four dimensional contmuum m which 
time and space no longer retain an independent existence The 
Classical optically bounded tangible bodies have gone, and their 
void' or nothing has become the seat of our space or everythmg 
Everything that was formerly thought most real has now been 
bundled ignominiously into a space time continuum, whose only 
properties are metncal relations consisting of groups of numbers 
called tensors obeymg certain transformation rules 
This then bnefly represents the progress of physical theory in 
the past What can be said about the future? 
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Spengler in that most profound and comprehensive book The 
Decline of the West suggests that our Western European concepts 
of force and energy have now been saentifically exhausted, and that 
no further real progress wll be made along these lines “If we 
observe how rapidly card houses of hypothesis are run up nowadays, 
every contradiction being immediately covered up by a new humed 
hypothesis, if we reflect on how httle heed is paid to the fact that 
these images contradict one another and the ‘classical’ Baroque 
mechanics ahke, we cannot but realize that the great style of ideation 
IS at an end, and that, as in architecture and the arts of form, a 
sort of craft art of hypothesis buildmg has taken its place Only 
our extreme maestna in experimental technique — true child of its 
century — hides the collapse of the symbolism ’’ Again, after dis- 
cussing Entropy and Probability, he sa3^ “Evidently the significance 
of this has passed unnoticed Statistics belong, like chronology, to 
the domain of the orgamc, to fluctuating Life, to Destmy, and 
Incident, and not to the world of laws and timeless causality As 
everyone kno\vs, statistics serve above all to characterize political 
and economic, that is, historical, developments In the 'classical' 
mechanics of Galileo and Newton there would have been no room 
for them And if, now, suddenly the contents of that field are 
supposed to be understood, and understandable only statistically 
and under the aspect of Probability — instead of under that of the 
a priori exactitude which the Baroque thinkers unanimously 
demanded — ^what does it mean> It means that the object of under- 
standing is ourselves The Nature ‘known’ in this wise is the Nature 
that we know by way of living experience, that we live in ourselves 
irreversibility in world processes is the expression, no 
longer of the physical 't,' but of genuine historical, inwardly 
expenenced Tune, which is identical with Destmy*’ 

An attempt to supersede the reversible physical ‘t’ by adopting the 
idea that past, present, and future are terms employing reference to a 
specific standpomt has recently been made by Professor \Vhitehead 
in his well known book Science and the Modern World He mamtains 
that we have been misled by what he calls the ‘ misplaced con- 
creteness” of the mechanist theory, we have looked upon nature 
as a senes of changing configurations of matter, and have assumed 
♦JwA. w, dftfinwfg ♦JiA'at wnfi/giffs/oryifo V*. "iatj *inta. ♦I’l/wt ’/s ’tRi 
for any inherent reference to any other times past or future This 
involves the view that the state of nature at any one penod is 
not inherently dependent on its state at any other penod, and 
consequently our faith m the order of nature which is made use 
of every day by man and the higher animals is not based on 
anything observable in nature itself This view, which no one really 
bebeved, led inevitably to the dualism of mind and matter. ^\^utC' 
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head sajs that vhat \\c regard as concretes m nature must ha\c 
the character associated \Mth the idea of or^atusvi, and not that of 
unchangeable material elements, i e they must be structures whose 
constituents arc modified m nature and bcha\aour m accordance 
with the pattern of the whole to which thc> belong 
The realization that all that phjsics can tell us about the world 
IS its struclure, and not its ultimate nature, is now a commonplace 
That is to saj, we can describe liou' things happen, but not ichy 
the} happen Perhaps this latter question has alwa>s been anthro- 
pomorphic and meaningless Eddington, for instance saj’s' *\Sedo 
not regard matter as a foreign agent which b> some speculate c 
machincrj disturbs in an inaanablc way the world structure and 
*■0 produces mcchaiucal and other cficcls Tlic disturbance of world 
structure is itself the matter, for the phj-sicist cannot get behind 
structure Tlierc is no object m postulating a particle »n addition, 
hkc a monument set up to mark the scene of disturbance and still 
less in speculating as to how the monument can account for the 
disturbance ” 

Tlius we are forced fmallj to admit that our knowledge of the 
ultimate nature of the world is no better than that which we should 
haae of the paper roll in a pianola piano, if we could do no more 
than listen to the music which U produced 

And so now at long last our old fnend the spade comes into his 
own again He has suffered many indignities, lately t!ie> ha\e been 
heaped upon him Some ha\c likened his condition to that of the 
interior of a sort of licensed billiard hall— where the licence has 
got the better of the biUiards—a ceaseless random oscillation of 
hard inelastic spheres, some ha\c accused him of being a con- 
gregation of \ ortices in a rather doubtful jcllj , by others he has 
been dubbed a mere tangle of world lines in a four dimensional 
non euclidean continuum , and lately it has been more than hinted 
that his real nature consists of singularities m 0 wa\es, which is 
a rude way of sa>nng that he is an infinite rectangle of integers 
But he has sumied it all, and non, in the cool of the eiening, he 
enjojs the respect to which he is entitled, for he knows that, without 
fear of contradiction, and with as much emphasis as is fitting, he 
maj be called— a spade The dogs bark . the cara\ an passes 
* JouniaJ of Phtlosophtcal Studies, January 1928 
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FjtorESsoit L J RossctL 
I 

It is not only in science that abstraction is found as a method of 
dealing with the world, and we may profitably begin by showing 
its w ide use in ordinary practical life 
Anthropologists have pointed out that there is a notable difference 
between primitive and advanced languages m respect of concreteness 
A word in a primitive language carries with it reference to a great 
deal of concrete detail which a word in a more advanced language 
leaves aside As Mr Marett puts it, a pnmitive man "compounds 
impressions” rather than ‘ exchanges ideas ” ‘Tor instance,” he goes 
on '‘I-cut-bear’s-leg*at*the joint with a*flint*now corresponds fairly 
well wth the total impression produced by the particular act, 
though, even so, I have doubtless selectively reduced the notion to 
something I can comfortably take in, by leaving out a lot of un- 
necessary detail— for instance, that I was hungry, in a hurry, doing 
it for the benefit of others as well as myself, and so on Well, American 
languages of the ruder sort, by runnmg a great number of sounds 
or syllables together, manage to utter a portmanteau word—' holo- 
phrase” is the technical name for it— into which is packed away 
enough suggestions to reproduce the situation m all its detail, the 
cutting the fact that I did it, the object, the instrument, the time 
of the cutting, and who knows what besides”* Thus primitive 
man has a great vanely of words, on account of his difficulty in 
isolating the common meanmg, and fixing it by a common term 
, . You can express twenty different kinds of cutting, but >ou 
simply cannot say ‘cut' at all ”» 

Jlore advanced man builds up his new situation by means of 
abstractions ' I cut bear's leg at the joint wth a flint now’ is a 
modem highly abstract, highly synthetic method of presenting a 
relatively concrete situation Nor is the modem method less success- 
ful than the pnmiti\e If it does not succeed in presenting the 
concrete situation in its entirety, neither docs the pnmitive word, 
which has its own degree of abstractness, and the more synthetic 
method "cuts the situation at the joints," and makes for clearer 
comprehension 

• R R Marett Avlhropotegy p 139 (Home University I-ibrary) 

' Ibtd , p I4I 
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Lang\iagc, ihcn, as it dcs clops, encourages and ovgamics abstrac- 
tion The concrete comes to be Mcned in the light ol the general and 
abstract Qualities such as square red, smooth, acts such as hit, 
cut, bite things such as chair, house, tree, relations such as before, 
under and so on, become the handrails which we use in moamg 
about among events, and condition not mcrelj our expression of 
what we expenence, but abo the mode in winch we experience In 
ordmarj life we sec an oblong brown table simply as oblong and as 
brown, neglecting the a'anetics of apparent colour and shape which 
the painter expresses in his picture ^Yc cacn tend to insist that the 
artist should paint in such a way as to facilitate our recognition of 
the features in lus picture in the wa\s habitual to us forgetting 
that It IS part of his work to prepare the wav for altcmatiac and m 
come respects more fruitful modes of analy sis But the fact that it 
IS possible to allow language and the practical purposes of life, to 
stereotype out modes of perception should not make us conclude 
that these modes arc false They arc misleading only if taken as the 
sole posciblc 

So far, it is clear, ordinary expenence docs not content itself 
with the concrete situation m its entire concreteness It selects or 
emphasizes certain features or aspects of the situation, neglecting 
many a*anations and details, or relegating them to a place of minor 
importance Judgments embody these selections and emphases In 
such a judgment, e g as we make at tlic hatter’s, as that this hat is 
too hea\7, or not dark enough m colour, or too cxpcnsii e, our purpose 
IS not complete characterization Our object is to stress certain 
features of the hat, leaving the remainder m the background And 
the salesman, if we haie impressed him m the proper way , bnngs us 
a lighter or a cheaper hat, according to our statement 

If to separate a feature of a situation from other features, and to 
stress it, leaving other features aside or m the background, constitutes 
abstraction, then e>ery judgment is abstract Judgment is indeed 
the act by which w e isolate certain features and consider them separ- 
ately This isolation is conditioned by a purpose, which eien when 
pnmarily practical alw ay s contains an intellectual element , and thus 
we can speak of judgment as the instrument by which we make an 
intellectually relevant isolation of certain charactenstics from others 
withm a situation, while prescrvmg their connection with the 
situation as a whole 

This exemplifies the kind of abstraction we are always tiying to 
make m practical life 
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II 

As another example of the need for passing away from the concrete, 
taken in all its concreteness, we may consider the search for Muses 

In ordinary life, the search for a cause is induced by some unusual 
or desirable or undesirable event, and the object of the search is to 
enable us to hght upon some condition or conditions which can be 
controlled, so that the situation can be altered, or upon some condi 
tion whose presence was unusual and which led (the remaining cir- 
cumstances being usual) to the pleasant, unpleasant or unusual event, 
so that responsibility can be fixed, and praise or blame bestowed 

It IS clear that there is here no attempt to discover the whole of 
the conditions under which the event was what it was The chimney 
smokes practical life is satisfied to discover a defective chimney pot 
as the cause This it may be insisted is clearly not the cause in any 
complete sense With a different wind, or a differently shaped grate, 
or with different coal, the chimney would not smoke, nor would it 
smoke it the law of expansion of gases were different, and so on For 
a Complete account of conditions it would be necessary theoretically 
to introduce all the conditions beanng on the smoking chimney 
Indeed— so runs the commonplace cnticism of the notion of cause— 
for the complete account of the conditions of the chimney smoking 
on this occasion.itwouldbenccessarytointroducethewhole state of 
the universe at a time just preceding the smoking chimney , and 
when we had done this we should be explaining, not only the smoking 
of the chimney, but the whole state of the universe at the time of the 
smoking chimney But it is evident that merely to link the entire 
state of the universe at one moment with the entire state of the 
universe at a later moment is to lose the notion of cause altogether 
And It is worth while asking whether the ideal of theoretical com- 
pleteness IS sound 

What we need, if the idea of causation is to withstand criticism, 
IS something more than the practically useful account of practical 
life and something less than the theoretically useless account of a 
theory animated by the ideal of completeness We do not want to 
be compelled to refer to the whole state of the universe ^Ve want to 
be able to leave the major part of the universe m the background and 
to say that (within limits which we can justifiably leave unspecified) 
solongiscertam specified conditionsarepresent.then.nomitterwhat 
else is happening in the universe, certain specified results will follow 

If we are to be able to do this we must omit reference to much 
in any particular concrete situation This coal bums in this grate 
in a way different from the way in which any other piece of coal 
would bum, and to describe the complete conditions in which it 
does so would involve a statement of the complete nature of this 
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piece of coal and of its concrete environment But the greatest part 
of this descnption ^\ould be iiTclc\ant to any purpose both in this 
case and in any other ease We i\-ant accounts which apply to other 
pieces of coal of the same general tj-pc In other words, our account 
to be useful for whatc\cr purpose, must be general E g , we speak 
of “anthracite coal ' or of coal , we neglect the actual shape of 
the flames it giacs nsc to, and speak only of it as burning coming 
closer to the elements m the situation we want, we ma> indicate the 
t^^pical chemical constituents of the tj pc of coal w e desire to refer 
to, and desenbe the conditions under which it combines with o\>gcn 
at a certain rale Our statement is. then, to some such effect as that 
a chemical compound of such and such a sort combines w ith o\> gen 
at such a rate under such conditions And we mean this to be a 
general description which holds good whcre\cr these conditions arc 
to be found, whatcacr other detailed features of the situation are 
present Iron expands when it is heated, whether the iron is painted 
red or green, whether it is on a professor's laboratory bench at nine 
o'clock inthc morning or a part of a gas stoae at six m the ciening> 
and so on It expands when heated, whether the scenery around is 
beautiful or ugly, whether the sun is m Capricorn or m Pisces, 
whether battles arc being fought or treaties of peace are being 
signed m its neighbourhood If we want to be more precise, we shall 
base to introduce more conditions But if we are to make a causal 
statement, we shall be compelled to omit the bulk of the concrete 
circumstances of the case We want complete conditions only m the 
sense that we want to state those circumstances that are relex’ant to 
the selected features of the occurrence on whidi we are laying stress 
And the principle of causality that we make use of in our mxestiga- 
tions simply states that this can be done It states, that is, that there 
are sets of general conditions to be discoxcrcd, of such a sort that 
in their presence certain general results will follow, whatexer may 
be the additional detailed circumstances of any particular case It 
does not say that any features w e may care to select ha\ c conditions 
which can be isolated from the other features along with xxhich they 
occur in any particular case It does say that there are such isolable 
features It leaves us to discover what they are 

The pnnciple of causality, then, like the judgment, is an instru- 
ment enablmg us to isolate certain features from concrete situations, 
and to hnk them relevantly with other preceding or succeedmg 
features Isolation and linkage are the connected sides of the activity 
to which it leads 

Thus here again, if isolation of features, with neglect of much 
detail, is abstraction, all causal statements are abstract But since 
the statements are explicitly general, and are not meant to cover all 
the detail of any particular case, it is not at all self-evident that 
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abstraction involves falsification, or means making statements about 
what does not occur 


III 

There IS a view whicli holds not only that all judgment is abstract, 
but that all judgment is false, because all judgment claims to give a 
complete charactenzation of its subject, and never can make this 
claim good But it does not seem to be true that a judgment claims 
to give a complete characterization of its subject NVhen I judge that 
this horse is white, I am not endeavounng to characterize the horse 
completely I am noting a feature of the horse which has some 
relevance for me in my situation And since I am not specifying the 
degree of whiteness in the colour of the horse, I think I am entitled 
to say that I am not endeavounng to characterize completely even 
the colour of the horse And I do not see why I should be told that 
if I am to use judgment at all 1 must either make my characteriza- 
tions complete, or be condemned to falsehood What I am endeavour- 
ing to do IS to make my characterization relevant—rclevant both to 
the facts about the horse and to my purposes m relation to the horse 
My statement, when I say that the horse is white, is about the 
horse and not about my purposes but if my purposes only require 
information of a general kind about the colour of the horse, then the 
statement gives this And if it be said that it is impossible for a 
particular horse to be white, because it must be a particular shade 
of white, I should reply that I am unconvinced by the attempt to 
make particulars so particular that all statements referring to them 
m general terms are false Indeed. I should take it as more certain 
that this horse and that horse, each with its own particular shade 
of whiteness, is white, than it is that particular shades of whiteness 
arc so particular as to make it impossible for them truly to be 
described as white However we are to interpret the situation (and 
interpretations differ), no particular interpretation seems to me as 
convincing as the view that we can use general terms about particular 
situations, and use them without falsification 

All assertions, then, appear to me to involve the selection and 
isolation of general features from the mass of concrete detail which 
makes up a particu'lar situation, and to involve the lirikagc of these 
general features with the situation, or with other general features 
of the situation, in ways which arc relevant both to the situation 
and to our purposes in relation to it If this be abstraction then 
all assertions are abstract But I should demur to the view that all 
assertions are in pnnciple false * 

• Cl N Kemp Smith, ' The rjwtfnlsess of the Abstract ' Proc 
Soc 1937-8 
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Let us look at a further v.ay in ^\l^ch we use abstraction— still 
in the general sense of isolating certain characteristics from others — 
in practical life, and at some of the dangers of such abstraction 
Tins ^Mll enable us to realize the way m winch abstraction, without 
itself being falsification, can lead to error 
Consider the problem of choosing a new carpet for a particular 
room Ob\nouslj the most complete method, li flesh and spirit could 
stand It, would be to tr> hundreds of carpels of aarjing colour, 
size, and texture, m the actual room, placing the furniture etc , m 
the room m its proper position, cacli time a carpet was laid E\en 
m such a case there would m practice be a selection from the 
numerous carpets held m stock hy the merchant He would exclude 
all those carpels which were loo large to fit the room Now to do 
this without an} act of abstraction would in\ol\c sending them all 
to the actual room, and trying them tn situ an unnecessary and 
clumsy process For this preliminary selection it is sufiicicnt to treat 
the room as if it were a mere floor surface Now an indirect method 
of doing this, but one more concrete than the method actually 
followed in practice, would be to make a sheet of paper, or of thin 
cloth, just large enough to fit o\cr the whole floor, and take it to the 
carpet warehouse, instead of bringing all the carpets to the floor 
Any carpet which was larger than this sheet would be too large for 
the room The sheet would here serve m place of the room, for this 
prclimmaiy purpose A more abstract method still mcrel} takes the 
measurements of the sides of the room m terms of some conaentional 
unit, such as a foot or a metre these measurements stand for, or 
represent, or characterize the room, for the purpose of determining 
what carpets arc to be sent for inspection 

But m practice stUI furllicr prclimmaiy selections may be made 
The general scheme of decoration of the room, the colour of the 
walls, of the furniture, etc , are rclcaant to the final choice of a 
carpet And they may be utilized in a preliminary way\ without 
bnngmg carpets to the room Samples of the \ariou5 materials used 
in the decoration of the room — of the coaenng of the furniture, of 
the wall hangings, etc , may be used to do duty for the decorated 
room itself, and so may be taken to the carpet warehouse, and used 
to exclude any carpets whose colour is out of harmony wath them 
Such samples stand for or represent or charactenze the room in 
certain respects, just as measurements do They are, of course, 
dangerous representatives, as anyone knows who has chosen a 
wall paper or a cloth for a suit from a small pattern m a book The 
small pattern represents the large piece in certain respects, and 
represents it truly m these respects, it is dangerous because of our 
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inability to keep distinct those respects in which it is a true repre- 
sentative from those respects in which it is not 

All this IS typical of our practical activnties WTienever vre use a 
measurement, or a sample, m place of an actual thmg, we are taking 
certam characteristics of the thing in isolation from the remainmg 
characteristics, and so long as we are aware of what we are domg, 
our action is valuable It is only when we take these characteristics 
to represent the thmg m its entirety that our act of isolation becomes 
dangerous 

I hav e taken the example of diotce of a carpet because it seems 
to brmg out, in a familiar case, the importance of isolation of charac- 
teristics as w ell as its danger To be compelled alwaj s to deal wath 
an entire situation in its entirety would make action impossible The 
tailor, to take an instance whidi will bring the matter even more 
home to the ordinary mortal, must for a part of the time replace his 
cbent by a mere set of measurements It w ould be intolerable to hav e 
to stand while the tailor hung his lengths of cloth on one’s bodj , as 
a seamstress hangs coverings on a chau*, and snipped them and 
pmned them until they were a good fit It would also I suppose 
the tailor vTOuId add, result in an ill fitting suit It would, at any 
rate, be intolerable That is the v’alue of isolation 

But of course measurements are not a room, nor are the} a man 
And carpet and suit alike may be a good * fit’ from the point of v lew 
of measurement, and not from any other point of view That is the 
danger of isolation 

Isolation of characteristics from the full concrete circumstances, 
and treatment of them as if they represented the full arcumstances 
in certam respects, is then both useful and dangerous It is a further 
instance of what I understand by abstraction and we are now in a 
position to consider more closely the question of the place of abstrac- 
tion m science 

V 

The scientist makes acts of charactenration of the "same kind as 
those made by the ordmaiy man but under more stringent condi- 
tions The characterizations of ordinary life need not be more precise 
than the exigencies of practical acUvaty require The characteriza- 
tions of saence must be suffiaently precise to meet certam additional 
demands of the mmd in the quest of truth Careful measurement is 
one aid to this A determination of the detailed conditions under 
which events have a certain set of characteristics, by a dehberate 
attempt to produce these cbaractenstics m vanous v\-ay s is another 
aid The formulation of general laws relating to hyiiothetical entities 
and the endeav our to express the characteristics of selected types of 
event in terms of these general laws, is another But none of these 
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aids are ends m tlicmsch cs They arc all means to tlic more accurate 
characterization of CNcnts The >\holc process begins ^Mth c\cnts in 
their luU concreteness and isolates certain features from the rest m 
order to determine them more accurately, it may nc\t pass aua> 
from c\ents altogether to considerations which can be described as 
purely ideal but in the end it pisses back to the features which it 
began by isolating determined with grcitet accuracy as the result 
of the temporary cicursion away from their neighbourhood 
We may illustrate the point by an evamplc Professor Eddington 
gises a diarming account of the experienced cvaminee sohing a 
problem relating to an clcphinl sliding dow-n a grassy hillside * 
The examinee pays no attention to the elephant or to the grassy 
slope He notes merely the mass of the elephant, the slope of the 
lull, and the coefficient of friction Now all these Hungs are in the 
end expressions of whit Mr Eddington calls pointer readings 
"Two tons' IS just ' the reading of the pointer when the clephnnt 
was placed on a weighing machine " Die slope of the hill, 6o degrees, 
IS just "the reading of a plumb-line against the diwsions of a pro- 
tractor " "And so, ’ says Professor Eddington,' the poetry fades out 
of the problem, and by the time the senous application of exact 
science begins we are left with only pointer readings ' And all we 
get in the end is the same kind of thing ' Die question presumably 
was to find the time of descent of the elephant, and the answer is a 
pointer reading on the seconds dial of our watch " 

Thus, he concludes, "the whole subject matter of exact science 
consists of pointer readings and similar indications " 

But our conclusion would be a httle different The process begins 
with the elephant sliding down the grassy slope, it isolates certain 
aspects of this process, xir those connected with the time of descent 
In order to determine this more accurately , the inquirer passes away 
from elephant and hill, rcplacmg them by a vastly simplified situa- 
tion, without trurapetings or wngghngs or tcanngs away of grass, 
containing only a mass and a fncUonal slope But the process does 
net erid there Haxvng determined the iurthw relexant charactens- 
tics of this simplified situation, he next passes back to the concrete 
situation contaimng the elephant, and attributes to it the character- 
istics that he has determined the simplified situation to have, just 
in the same w ay as, m our previous illustration, the tailor hav mg for 
a time made a set of measurements do duty for his client, does m 
the end try the clothes on his actual chent Professor Eddington is 
takmg only one half of the saentist’s whole process— the half which 
leads to pointer readmgs, he leaves aside the second half, that which 
leads from pomter readings back to the concrete But the second 
half belongs to the process just as much as the first 
* The haiureoj the Physical World p 251! 
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We have here our second sense of the word abstraction, in the 
special form in which it is used by saence When an actual concrete 
situation IS passed away from in its entirety, and replaced m its 
entirety by a simplified situation which contains nothing more than 
certain elements which arc defined the investigator to suit his 
o%vn purposes, then we are abstracting in the way characteristic of 
science In the old sense m which all pr^ication involves abstraction 
we remained in the concrete situation, merely isolating, for separate 
treatment certain features of it, while still maintaining the con* 
nection between these features and the situation as a whole In this 
new sense ^\e are no longer deahng with the concrete situation at 
all but with what we take to be a model of it for our purposes We 
do not, however, neglect the concrete situation We construct a new 
situation which ^\e take to be a model of the concrete situation, 
and thus our model js only tentative and hypothetical until it 
succeeds m justifying itself by givmg us results which can be 
discovered in the concrete situation by experimental processes If 
the tailor, cutting his cloth in accordance with his measurements 
always produced an ill fitting suit of clothes, he w ould conclude that 
his system of working up his measurements was faulty, and ^vould 
change it Similarly, if the scientist, making an abstract system do 
duty for the concrete situation, obtained results which could not 
be applied to the concrete situation, he uould conclude that his 
abstract system was faulty, and would change it Tlie scientist is not 
concerned merely with pointer readings That is only one half of the 
truth He is endeavouring to characterize the concrete situation by 
a round about process which involves, firstly, the hypothetical re- 
placing of the concrete situation by a vastly simplified model, 
secondly, the charactenzing of this model, thirdly, the reading of 
the concrete situation in terras of the charactenzation of the model , 
and fourthly and finally, the testing of the accuracy of the model by 
verifying in direct experience, wherever possible, the reading of the 
concrete situation thus arrived at His abstract model, then, is a 
valuable instrument for the characterization of the concrete situa- 
tion It IS dangerous only if it tempts the user to use it to characterize 
the situation in w ays beyond those for which it is relevant * 

This kind of abstraction in science, then, which consists in tem- 
porarily replacing the concrete situation by a simplified model, 
somewhat in the same way as the tailor temporarily replaces his 
client by a set of measurements, is an essential stage in the activity 
of charactenzing the concrete situation It has its value and its 

• Cf Miss L S Slebbmg Abstraction and Science ' Journal of Philo- 
sophtcal Studies Januarj 1917 
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dangers Its value is that only by such a process can tlie concrete 
situation be charactcnzcd in the respects in ulucli the scientist 
u-ishcs to characterize U Us dangers arc essentially due to the 
possibility of neglecting other features of the situation, uhich make 
the scientist’s characterization cillicr only approximate, or mis- 
leading for purposes beyond those of scientific charactcnzation 
Tlic former danger is relatively hamilcss, as it is foreseen and pro- 
vided against by the scientist himself, the latter danger is of great 
importance, and is often neglected Tlic physiologist {e g ) uho takes 
the study of the physiological conditions of an emotion as a complete 
account of the emotion, or as an account of all there is of importance 
to say about the emotion, seems to me to be like the carpet salesman 
who should insist that because a carpet is the nght sire for a room 
therefore it is the right carpet for the room Ills statement that the 
carpet is the right size for the room may be true; so may be the 
statements about the physiological conditions of the emotion Eacli 
IS a characterization of a situation in a certain asp* ct. But there is 
more in the situation than this aspect. And to neglect this more is 
to lead oneself on to a false characterization 


vn 

Our account of abstraction has been based on the view that all 
chaTatteiization, whether for practical puTi>oscs in ordinary* life or 
for theoretical purposes in science, involves the relative isolation of 
certain features from a concrete situation, and the characterization 
of the situation in respect of these features ; and that the effective 
carrying out of this task involves a further sort of abstraction, xaz 
the temporary replacing of tlic concrete situation by a simplified 
model which represents the sHualion in certain respects. Neither sort 
can be dispensed ivith; each has its dangers But neither sort in- 
volves falsification, nor need it lead to falsification. 

{To be coniitiutd.) 
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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 

It IS an excellent custom ofthe Professors of the University of Pans to deliver, 
in addition to their regular cours tlunli. frlparatxons, expUcahons, etc , 
courses of public lectures in which they di^ose the results of their own 
researches These courses are lengthy, often lasting throughout the whole 
academic year, and are given at such centres as the Sorbonne, the College de 
Prance, the Ecole des Ilautes Etudes, and the Ecole Normale They are not 
popular introductions, imltaiioitt, but discussions of an advanced character, 
usually the outcome of a long reconsideration or re evaluation of their subject 
in the light of fresh evidence or new hypothesis Such work is not of ephemeral 
worth nor merely stimulating Consequently it is not permitted to pass with 
the spoken word, but is preserved in print. For this purpose there are two 
media the Hevue des Cours et Conf/rentes, m which instalments of several 
courses appear serially, and the CiUierUfue des Court el Conjlrentes, a collec* 
tion of volumes each reporting a single complete course Both are published 
by Bovin et Cie , j Rue Palatine, Pans, at modest pnees 
The public courses offered by the University of Pans this year include the 
following of philosophical interest. The Methodology o) the Moral Seunees,^y 
Professor A Lalandc, Self Consetousness, by Professor L. Bruksckvico. 
The Philosophy of Leibnu, by Professor A Rivavd, Sexente and its phxlo- 
sophxeal evolution, from the Pythagoreans to Aristotle, by Protcssor A Res . 
Will and Personality . by Professor H Deeacroix, J®n»ii<itie Forms of Inlel‘ 
ligenee. The Problem of Ike External ExtstenI in Idtalist Perspective, and Dis- 
ciplines and Criteria of Iniuitxve Thought, by Professor E Le Roy, Theory 
of Knotuledge in Si Augustine and hts school, Philosophteal Doelnnes of the 
Early Middle Ages, and Problems of Thomssl Psychology, by Professor E 
Gilson Psychological Weakness and Strength, by Professor P Janet, The 
Auditive Fai«<io« by Professor II PrtRO**, Pathological Psychology, by 
Professor G Dumas, The Origins of Character »»» the Child the Affeclne 
Period by Professor H Waixos. Economic Sociology, by Professor 
B ouGLf Sociological Problems, by Proffssor FauCovnct, Historical Studies 
in JCsthetics, by Professor V Bascii, Hisfary of Morals and Education, by 
Professor Thamin, Pohlieal Theories of India The ’Yoga-Sutra’, by Pro- 
fessor Masson Oubsel, and Pascal and the Casuists, by Professor A 
Bayet 


Professor Lalanoe's book on Induction* is just one of these public 
courses delivered at the Sorbonne dnnng the session 1021-22 Although the 
study IS in the mam an historical one. Professor Lalande has new things to 
say about old doctnnos, and in an appendix of eighteen pages he considers 
certain recent contributions, mainly French, to the subject Declaring himself 
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in complete agreement with ProJessor Brumch% icg s distinction, in I Lxpiri- 
tnct Atimatfie et la CautaltU ph^tique, between rmpmcism and Tspenmen- 
talism, he omits consideration of the former on two grounds, first, that he 
docs not intend to deal c% en indirectly with an epistemological problem, but 
onl> to study the formation and \aloe of modem ideas on experimental 
method sccondlj , that 'doctrinal cmpincism' has no cxustcnce for the creators 
of modem science or for those who contribute to the theory of it His mam 
problem then is the relation of Induction to Expcnmenlalion and the logical 
principles and foundation of expenment So he distinguishes between three 
diflcrent though intimately connected questions m induction iir its tech* 
nique, its principles and Us foundation Two-thirds of the book is dciotcd to 
the technique of mductii e procedure This preponderance is unaioidable he 
saj'S, for wc shall at best impropeilj understand contemporarj discussions 
on cxpcnmcntal method and the r&lc character, and limits of hjpothcsis if 
we fail to notice how science his become progresstiely constituted and con- 
solidated at least from the Renaissance Logfcal questions concerning the 
principles of induction ind philosophical problems about its foundations,' 
on the other hand, were not fully raised until the ninelccnth century and not 
dissociated until the twentieth, consequently they hast undergone much less 
development than the analysis of inductive technique After discussing 
sanous acceptations of the term 'induction,' he singles out Lachclicr's 
‘amplificatory induction' as being that principal form of it which intervenes 
at every moment in the conduct of scientific expenment The honour of 
having first formulated inductive method falls to Bacon, who is more modem 
than he appears, and whose influence has been great, despite his omissioas 
and blunders He did not. as is often said, misinterpret the r61e of mathe* 
matics, his methodological ideas are both wider and more exact than those of 
Galileo, and he did scire upon the essential character of expcnmcntation The 
development of hypothesis from Bacon through Kewton to Mill « illustrated 
in an illuminating way, but it ts in Wbewell that Professor LaJandc sees the 
most eminent representative of the first half of the nineteenth century The 
popularity of Jtill and Spencer prevented Whew ell’s work from receiving due 
recogmtion, but it has found confirmation m later developments of the philo* 
Sophy of the sciences The criticism of Mill s notion of cause is important and 
clear This brings us to more recent work on the psychological analysis of 
discovery represented here by Claude Bernard, Naville, and Mach, m par- 
ticular Having studied the character of the logical operations effected in 
experimental procedure. Professor Lalandc next asks On what do these 
operations and technical rules depend? 'Dependence” here is ambiguous Me 
may mean (i) Mhat is the character of those necessary and sufficient postu- 
lates to which we make appeal, and which every experimental proceilute 
presupposes ? or (ii) M hat is the foundation of those postulates, what yustifi- 
cation or guarantee have we for trusting mductive conclusions ? Consideration 
of the former begins wnth a cntical discussion of the answers returned by Mill 
and Lachelier It cannot be the pnnciple of causality, for there are other types 
of inductive conclusion than causal ones Nor can it be the joint employment 
of the principles of mechanism and finality, for though the former is pre- 
supposed the latter is too wide and inadequate Too wide, for induction is 
employed m geometry and astronomy without any further assumption of 
final causes', inadequate form the absence of a synoptic view of the whole, 
we cannot tell whether this or that observed rcgulanty is, or is not, indicative 
of the ultimate character of classes or kinds All pnnciples affirming the com- 
plete intelligibility of the universe or a certam causM structure of the uni- 
verse. are likewise to be set aside All that can be done along such univeml 
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lines IS to state what arethoseionditionsofthestnictare of the universe with- 
out which induction would remain mvabd Traditional solutions have been 
etclusively concerned with formulas affirnung that the world does have a 
certain sort of structure, but if we take into account the probable character of 
every induction we shall be led to aqute difierent tj'pe of result, ,to rules 
of a normativ e character defimng what it is legitimate and rational for us to 
expect or forecast in particular cases Tor the principle of mechanism. Pro- 
fessor Lalande substitutes a pnnciple of deducibility, and a principle of 
eliimnation of causes from coosiderattons of their improbability The prin- 
ciples of induction are, Professor Lalande decides in the end, three those of 
deducibility of complementary probabilities, and of universalization It is 
not these however, which lend their certainty to the expenmental con- 
clusions of an AmpSre or a Pasteur, on the contrary, it is they which recetie 
such confirmation as they have from experimental results, through the 
medium of intermediate axioms" of the laboratory The last chapter on the 
‘ guarantees for our belief in Induction is less satisfactory one feels that 
Professor Lalande is not sufficiently disturbed by the force of Hume’s question 
His solution IS not very clear, but appears to consist in the suggestion that 
' the answ er is in the question itself ’’ The very notion of ‘guarantees" implies, 
he thinks, permanent realities That which is accepted as true m mductne 
conclusions is not a geaeraluation posterior to our expenence of particulars 
but something that is um\etsal contained in tbe perception itself Excepting 
perhaps the last chapter, the work maintains a high level of excellence, is 
clearly written, and carefully illustrated by reference to special sciences The 
appendix, a complementary note on quite recent work on induction, contains 
an interesting discussion of Kicod's examination of Part HI of Keynes' 
Treatise 

Less detailed, though cleat and useful is M DoROLLt’s book on Induction ‘ 
He IS at pains to correct certain prevalent and unduly simplified views about 
Induction, and so devotes the first of his three chapters to distmguisbing it 
from Generalization Inductive procedure is not correctly desenbed in terms 
of a search for causes as Mill thought, nor is its object simply to establish 
class generalizations on the basis of particular observations It cannot be 
assimilated with any particular form of reasoning process, though deductive 
arguments enter into it at certain junctures The term applies, be decides, to 
a whole group of miscellaneous processes, nooneof which alone is inductive ' 
The character of these processes c to be grasped not from any single descrip- 
tive statement, but only by examination of typical specimens All operations 
which intersene from our perceptions of empincal data to our affirmations of 
law are stages in a relatively complete, though heterogeneous process of 
induction 

Passing from conditions of the validity of thought to conditions of its 
linguistic expression, recent work of the ‘new’ grammarians, like Messrs, 
Brunot and Bally, continues to exercise a profound influence that overruns 
temtonal borders It la now generally rec^nized that Language, a system of 
symbolism or expressive mechanism of social ongm, is a more or less auto- 
nomous science — the last to receive its charter of independence from philo- 
sophy All the same, it still maintains fnendly and respectful relations with 
Its former liege It is believed to base its proper data, to proceed by cmpmcal 
methods like those of the social sciences, and to be capable of reaching ‘posi- 
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ti\c knottlcdge Its problems are Ironlicr ones l>^ng pnncipall> on the 
borders ol scraatics ps>cholog) andsociolog> The supposedly philosophical 
problem ol the ongm ol language has lor the tnost part been laid to sleep 
Vendr^is calls for definitclj abandoning it as insoluble The nen science of 
lit guisUqiu IS rooted in the existence of language as a social fact an exceed 
inglj complicated one whose transformations and their causes cry impcnously 
for im cstigation And /a /infMutijue has likewise sescred itself from its former 
dependence upon any logic of d pnon categories Lmscrsal grammar (not in 
the sen«e of an esperanto) — if there is to be such a thing— can reseal its out 
lines only towards the end of these linguistic researches and be «ecn to 
follow as a sort of conclusion from comparatis e grammar Consequently a 
table of grammatical categones or set ol parts of speech u seen to be no 
longer an affair of imtiM postulation but a problem for solution And its 
solution IS to be empirically established at such time as linguistic science ha* 
reached a greater degree of dcaelopment and precision Scholars whose 
interests and studies lie along aery different lines connected apparently only 
by some concern wath language— psychologists logicians grammarians 
sociologists — has e come to see that their work cons erges to a centre that rt 
not the cxtlusiae monopoly of any one of them 

Tor instance Professor Tcrdinand Brunot probably the greatest liiang 
authority on French philology author of that monumental I/tsfotre de la 
Langite fran(aise des Ongtves d 1900 — of which nine volumes have so far 
appeared was led in 1903 to begm working out tbc method principles and 
plan of a new theory of Language partly from considering why the usuil 
school study of French had become repuUne and tiresome ihtUtetmre 
ofpupils and masters alike Now thisnewtheory of language is not a grammar 
but a systematic exposition oifatts de ptntfe considered m relation to language 
and their corresponding modes of expression and classified accordingly He 
early decided before beginmug the composition of his masstve Thought and 
Language'^ that he could not start with any category oi parts of sjicech os 
his interpretative units All existing classifications and dcfimtions of them 
were confused and disordered Current dcfimtions of parts of speech led to 
absurdities or to such distortions of plain meaning that a complete break 
with all analy ses of linguistic expressions m terms of itorifi became impcrativ c 
So he reconstructed a theory of language working out a classification not of 
words but of the v’anous sorts of wieomn»j that symbols express This root 
and branch reform wtis necessitated because \ crbol elements lack any constant 
value Further linguistic forms however numerous they may be arc always 
much fewer than the forms of thought they have to express Therefore each 
linguistic form had to do duty for more than one form ol thought and bad so 
^‘U'iiwfi.xA'LupCTiacan revdiu 
tion came about in the study of Language Language could not be consistently 
explained with both ngour and adequacy through the functions of its con 
stant symbols for its symbols were not constant So Professor Brunot and 
others tried to show that better success attends an explanation which takes 
meamngs as the constant factors and Imguistic expressions as their variable 
correlates Histoncal philology further strengthened the case for the prosecu 
tion The general principle of the theory then is that Imguistic facts are to be 
classified on the basis of the ideas to be expressed not according to the gram 
matical properties of the vehicles of expression And the ideas are to be 
arranged m categones so as to form natural groups— the method of construe 
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tion being not an d i>non one, but “the way of scientific observation ’’ Nor 
can research be confined within these limits M Gilli^ron's studies of spoken 
languages have brought to light certain ' disturbing influences/’ mostly of 
psychological ongtn (such as the need to distinguish, which dominates the 
choice of words), thus there is a sort of “revanche” of mind upon sonorous 
matter — the irregulanties of which threaten to obscure the precision of signs 
Language is always sign what controls and dominates it is the idea to be 
signified The biological interpretation of language, its assimilation to Using 
species, the definition of Imginshgue as a part of natural history, has now been 
abandoned surpassed by the conception of language as a social fact And this 
makes possible a psychological interpretation of the thought or ideas of 
difierent generations as disclosed by a comparative study of their forms of 
linguistic expression The educational advantages that would follow from 
such constant emphasis on. and attention to. ideas, rather than truncated 
words M Brunot thinks obvious The pupil would form the habit of attending 
directly to thoughts, of analysing what he wants to say or wnte, be would 
take pleasure in companng and choosing the form of expression he prefers 
and so cultivate some grace of style Enormous labour, erudition, and cou' 
structwc ability have combined to create this work butM Brunot does not 
claim to have exhausted the possibilities of his method of interpretation or of 
his matenals He has sought and found a ' plan," one which is not a jmre 
creation of bis own mmd, but which was bom m him from consideration of 
the character of things rather than words 

The fundamental ideas of M Bmnot's plan haie something m common 
with those of Professor Charles Bally of Geneva though the Utter investi* 
gates their relations not to forms of expression so much as to facts of indi* 
vidual and social psychology < His book. Language and Lt/e, claims to investi* 
gate language as expressive not only of thoughts, but also of feelings and 
actions The evolution that it has undergone f&r from depending on the 
reflective decisions of men of science and letters is unconscious collective in 
ongm issuing most often from the * lower ranks”— the ' muttermg mob “ 
Mistaken extensions of Darwinian doctnoe confirmed this view, but for a 
time almost succeeded tn directing la hngutsUque along a false track — sug- 
gesting that languages are ' organisms," quasi unities living their own lives 
Nor is language merely expressive of judgment, even ideas that are apparently 
objective in reference s tmprlgnent d affectmti, the language of the individual 
IS ceaselessly striving to transUtc tbeir * subjectivity’ —hence the conse- 
crated usage of idiomatic and exclamatory phrases Action in daily life 
concerns practical motives, ends to be attained, never purely intellectual 
considerations therefore the 'logical forms’ of language are neier upper 
most, affeclivtU and expressmU dominate There is much in the book to 
attract all interested in Language those syoipathizmg with its Bergsonian 
inspiration will appreciate the vigour and thoroughness with which the inter- 
pretation IS carried through others are likely to be stimulated into profitable 
controversy The whole work is stnking but particularly good are the chapters 
on Mechamsme dt I ExpressivUi Ungmsftque” and * Langage Iransmts el 
Langage acquis " 

Inthe domain of pure psychology,!! Paoi.«an has juSt published* a record 
of his investigations into the abstractive character which he thinks all types of 
mental process exhibit He holds that all mental activities and the ’ factors" 
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of their objcctiNC counterparts tcnil to persist when thej arc not present to 
consciousness Inspection shows that a conscious state no sooner occurs than 
It ' decomposes ’ and >aelds to a successor Certain factors of the state con- 
tinue existing how c\cr, and their acthitj is* prehensne in character Thcj 
tend to connect up "ath any factor in a present conscious state that can aid 
in re-cstaWishing the past state of which they are factors Their reinstatement 
of past states boweacr is alwaj*s partial ne\ er complete And whcncscr such 
partial reinstatement comes about ’ substitution occurs also the former 
being a condition of the latter The function performed b> those factors of an 
original state that cannot be rcinstateil Is now earned out b> new factors, 
sufTicicntlj similar though different from them This similanty between sul>- 
stituting and substituted factors enables the former to function m a waj 
analogous to that of the latter the degree of analogj sarjmg with the degree 
of similant) between the two sorts of factois This is the character of both 
dissociation and substitution gcnerall> and in terms of it M Taulhan accounts 
fortheelcmentof no\cU^ mnosoition and inscntion arising in our cxpcncncc 
The duersity and spccificitj of mental functions throughout are made to 
depend on the continuant aclisc and connective character of dissociated 
factors of past experiences So the formation and development of our ideas, 
conduct andofourmindsthcmselvesaretfaccablctothtsongin Thecxplana 
tory pnnaples M Paulhan employ's which arc those elaborated earlier and 
in more general connexions in his lAcUttlJ tnmtaU et les CUmevts de ri^spnt, 
are based on a biological conception of functional activit>-~not on anj 
atomistic hj’pothesis Many activities are postulated t ir , those of dissocia- 
tion, combination, substitution representation and perception, but how 
they are related to one another, and to that fundamental activat> called 
' personal, " which sjntemaUics the mind into an identical but changing 
umtj, is left quite unexplained Metaphor is too overworked, forces” and 
* tendencies are alwa^-s dangerous notions, but if they cannot alwa>'8 be 
dispensed with they need not be introduced so frecl> and with complete 
unconcern for their definition As a phenomenological account of dissociation 
and recall the book is a vnluable addition, but os an explanation of these 
phenomena its worth is diminished through lack of greater precision m 
defining its explanatory concepts 


II 

Trench philosophers on the whole have been uncommonly sympathetic to 
English thought m the past, and this agreeable rappert is m no measure 
v\ eakened to-day Our tenacious adherence to common sense beliefs, the 
desire to restate them in ioms possibly acceptaWe rather than discard them 
because of any ongina! sinning against consistency, our faith that sense- 
expenence is in the main trustworthy, that the more general beliefs of man- 
kind havenot only a biological \alue, l^t after critical refinement, a scientific 
value ako — such characteristics of our contemporary thought find a ready 
response in a people whose tradition is one of b<m se>ts The efforts of English 
realists through the last three decades to discover what may be consistently 
retained from the more general of our common sense beliefs, their attempted 
solutions of restricted problems in a line with realist and common sense 
principles, have been eagerly followed in Trance, not only by workers like 
Couturat and Nicod but by the Neo-Tbomists Translations of Bertrand 
Rnssell s books have steadily succeeded one another, and recently Professor 
Kremer of Louvain has given a just and comprehensive account of the mov e 
ment we call' realist” (not ' nfo tealiste,” as he supposes). 
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Dr P Devaux, who is at prescat prepantig French editions o£ Russell’s 
Analysis oj Matter, and of four ol Whitehead s books, has just published a 
French version of the Lowell Lectures » The translation seems clear and com- 
pctentljr done, though perhaps here and there Russell s irony is a little lamely 
render^ A twenty*paged preface of Professor Barnn of Brussels Univenity 
resumes some of the cardinal points of Russell s views on logic and on sense- 
data 

Professor Kremer’s survey of contemporary English Realism* is the best 
statement that exists in French It will give foreign readers a good idea of 
the main conclusions reached by English realists The book is less successful, 
however, in conveying an idea of the logical character of the arguments by 
which these conclusions are supported Professor Kremer has attempted to do 
this in some degree but an adequate exposition (detailed as ft would have to 
be) of the methods' of Moore of Russell and Whitehead, would probably 
have necessitated a large volume and one in which the conclusions would 
have been too much overshadowed Probably the author avoided detail for 
this reason All the same, the 'ongmabty' of recent realism derives largely 
from the character ol its analyses realists consider their methods certainly 
no less important than their results The final impression of the survey, bow- 
ever,« far from being 'sketchy 'Besides a first chapter on the "Evolution of 
Reo-Realism m England ' (tracing the transition from Keo-Hegeliamsm, 
through Shadworth Hodgson, to Moore's famous "Refutation," and what 
followed It) we have a separate chapter devoted to expositions ol the work 
of Moore Alexander, and Laird, and two chapters to Russell Professor 
Kremer does not seem so conversant with Whitehead’s wntuigs, but the 
Utter’s onticism of the ‘'bifurcation" of nature surely brmgs him into line 
with the others as one of the first realists in our day The second half of the 
book reviews contributions that these thinkeis have made to more or less 
separated topics of central importance, e g philosophic method generally, the 
analysis of consciousness, the status of sense-data, and truth and falsity 
Professor Kremer’s book is eminently suited to directing interest m English 
Realism along profitable lines, and now that so many of its principal works 
are being translated, foreign readers wUl have every opportunity to consider 
for themselves the detailed arguments on wbicb realist conclusions depend 
Dr HEi.£vFSlETzcER’sbookonScientificConceptsi deals with theirpsycho- 
logical formation rather than with their logical analysis and classification 
The writer (whose past work been mainly in the field ol chemistry and its 
history) formulates her problem thus By what different procedures do our 
minds come, spontaneously and without intentional preconception to assign 
to one and the same class things that present superficial resemblances or 
profound analogies? And the foitnation of concepts u here taken, not as a 
topic of individual psychology, but as a problem depending for its material 
and for its lUnnunation upon the history of the empincal saences in general, 
and of chemistry in particular Three sorts of concepts are fiistof all distin- 
guisnecl, Mr , foose founded on resemblance, on the permanence of substance 
and on evolution Perception and the 'intuition of analogies' furnish the 
first sort of concept And there are three types of analogy to be noticed 
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\jrtual analogy fonnal analog> and analogte egissantt Concepts o! the 
first class however are inadequate Thej articulate order among phenomena 
hut do not disclose their causes Knowledge of causes is acquired through 
concepts founded on the permanence of substance but these although 
necessary at certain stages lead us into difficulties that can only be sur 
mounted by resort to a third category of concepts those founded on the 
notion of evolution And this catcgor> of concepts is threefold corresponding 
to three diUcrcnt interpretations of evolution iir that of {i) parallel 
evolutions (similar ongitis similar issues) (ii) divergent evolutions 
{similar origins diverse usucs) (iii) convergent evolutions (diverse origins, 
similar issues) The last chapter discusses the interpretation of scientific con- 
cepts by scientific nominalism In the light of this the author distinguishes 
two tJTies of abstraction abstractions by refinement {par iptnation) in 
which the genus or kind is represented by an ideal its reprcsentativ cs 
differing from each other \ cry little and absiracliotis par tndflertntnaUon 
m which the genus « defined bj a single qualit> common to all its representa 
lives their other qualities remaining various The matenai from which these 
differentiations are developed is exceedingly well displajcd and there has 
been more clear thinking in the composition of this litUe work than often 
goes to the production of a book sevcnil times its sire It gained for its wntcr 
the Bordm Pnze of the Acadim\e det Setenett moralts ft pohtiques 


Students of the foundations of mathematics will find much to interest 
them m the unusual approach of Professor Cossetii s book • based on the 
material of his lectures given at the University of Berne in 1924 to matbe 
maticol teachers Dr Gonsetb begins his discussion of the foundations of 
mathematics selecting geometry as the most ac cssible part b> invcsti 
gating the logical character of geometncal axioms starting from Cuchd s os 
class^ into fiv c groups by Hd^rt passing on to the axioms of continuity of 
Cantor and Archimedes and the consequent reduction of geometncal to 
arithmetical continuity (Dedekind) Consideration of these groups brings him to 
a philosophical question (chapter VI On the compatibility and independence 
of the axioms of any system ) How can wc tell whether the axtotna of any 
system are compatible and lead to no contradiction? Separate cxattunation 
of their coUectiv e consequences is impracticable But be giv cs an argument to 
show that it is a suppoiUion of a geometncal system that all its axioms are 
independent [Of any such system let A be any one of its axioms and G be 
the rest taken conjunctively Then any attempt to show that A is independent 
of the group G depends eventually on introducing not a geometncal but a 
log\cal axiom For we show A Is not a logical consequence of the axioms G 
by constructing on the basis of G a coUectiou. of Ingical relations nt 'j.hiob. A 
IS not one This collection cannot be a consequence of G alone for in that case 
A would be simply impossible along with G Therefore it is a consequence of 
G end some lurtfaer axiom A' (different from A) added to G But in this case 
we have no right to suppose that a geometry based on G + A' really exists 
unless we have proved that G + A implies no contradiction— and thus the 
problem is not resolved but remains as at the beginning to be solved So 
Dr Gonseth decides our attempt proceeds in a vicious circle we have not 
the logical means to establish that the system of axioms does not imply con 
tradiction And he goes on to suggest The vicious Circle is nothing but an 
absence of logical means of proof and cannot be interpreted in the contrary 
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sense as a proof of the non-cohereace of mathematical constnictions '’3 In 
chapter v, he considers the conditions for constructing continua, and concludes 
that Hilbert's classification of axioms into five groups is "artificial ” There 
are two fundamental groups which make possible the construction of geo- 
metry, and which determine two wdl marked stages of its construction, (i) 
topological axioms, forming the basis of the system, |ii) axioms of movement, 
which introduce the conception of measurement into the primitive con- 
tinuum Chapter VI, on "Kon-Eudidean geometries.'' forms an introduction to 
the study of Relativity, and the next two chapters expound its pnnciplcs 
Readers of this Journal will probably be most interested in M Gonseth’s tenth 
chapter, ' Mathematics and l^ogic " Discussion of the ments and of the 
■ necessity” of the "axiomatic method” leads to a consideration of the basic 
pnnciples of formal logic, and a fairly full investigation of Pcano’s three 
primiti\e concepts and five axioms (It is astonishing to find no reference 
whatever to the work of Russell and Whitehead here ) Normally the mathe- 
matician accepts the jurisdiction of logic lo these matters, and in consequence 
claims the right to its "mfalbble protection ” But this infallibility does not 
exist Tollowing Poincar^, and fortified by Brouwer, Df. Gonseth asserts the 
prmaples of classical fomal logic to be InNwlid when applied bej-ond finite 
collections This logic depends on the axioms of contradiction and exdudcd- 
middle, but Brouwer claims the latter "has value only when applied to those 
parts of the natural sciences on which a finite arid determinate mathematical 
sy-stem can be erected " It u not applicable to infinite grouTS, and refusal so 
to extend it enables us to asoid certam paradoxes of tbe theory of groups 
(including that of the s-icious cucle) Tor Dr Conseth. however, the source of 
natbematical anUnomics u to be sought not m tbe vicious ciTcle, not in an 
illicit extension of logic (as the "iniumonists” suppose), but in that concep- 
tion of logic as a collection of formula: yteldmg infallible certainty and truth 
Logical principles do not enjoy unlimit^ validity 
Dr Du RASQUtSR’s treatise on Probability isa delightfully clear and under- 
standable book > It IS not encumbered with fotmulx, and he whose mathe- 
matical accomplishments areslender, can with steady effort contrive to pick 
his way through it with profit In an histoncal introduction of thirty pages 
the author traces three 'cunents” in the development of tbe probability- 
calculus It began modestly, in a problem set by de Mird to Pascal which 
started a correspondence between the latter and Permat. Por long, researches 
betrayed a purely utilitarian ongm and a commercial turn connected with 
estimating gams and losses Then problems received fuller and more theoretical 
formulation at tbe hands of mathematicians like Laplace and Bernoulli The 
modem phase of its dev elopment. which became explicitly conceiued with the 
philosophical presuppositions of probability, dates from Cournot, who. unlike 
his predectasors seized on the possibibty of reconciling chance and scientific _ 
dctermvimm The first attempts were then made to apply the m/thode nxco- 
iitalijiie to the calculus of probabilities As a result of these three lines of 
development mathematical, sociological, and philosophical, it is now possible 
to provide the probability-calculus with a mathematical basis that neither 
logic nor philosophy can attack Fhilceophical interests will find satisfaction 
mainly in chapters v (On dificrcnt interpretations of the probability -calculus) , 
vi. (logical definition of probabilitj), and »x (Mathematical Rrobability and 
Expenence) The first distinguishes (i) a psjxhological interpretation (e g • 
Fechner s .Ml probability theorems ate assertions about a state of mmd. felt 
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certainly regardmg expectations), (ii) the practical (that its theorems assert 
something about the degree ol certainty with which an uncertain esent is 
reasonably to be cxpeclctl). (m) the logical (that numerical salues assigned 
to probabilities express some logical relation), (la) the empirical (that its 
theorems resume certain knowledge relatuc to the frequenej of past caents), 
(\) the inductue (that thej express certain regularities cmpiricallj dis. 
coNcred in the course of eaenls) Dr Du Pasquicr discusses each m turn 
cnticall> , decides complctclj against (ii) and shows tlie others open to aanous 
objections though more difficult to reject entirdy — In chapter m he reaches, 
through an analj-sis of the logical notion of chance a further definition of 
mathematical probability which sets certain famous paradoxes m a new light 
On the classical definition there can be probabihlj only where there is at least 
partial ignorance of certain relca ant conditions, the new definition howc\ cr, 
IS compatible with complctcst knowledge — In the last chapter he shows that, 
by means of the definition introduced m the preceding one, the relation of 
theory to experience is the same lor the calculus of probability as it is for 
geometry and rational mechanics Probability theorems arc ngorouslj exact 
deductions from axioms, but their application to concrete matters cannot be 
made with exactitude 

Dr Du Pasquier has also published a fascinating monograph on Euler and 
his arcle,* in which he relates the life of this prodigious worker, who in the 
sixty nine volumes of his collected works, seems to have written on every 
branch of the mathematics, astronomy, and physics of his day and to have 
made original contributions to some of them After four chapters on his life 
and Its hutoncal setting, we are given an appreciation of his * universal 
erudition" m philology, history, chemistry, mcdicmc, botany, and the mathc* 
matical sciences, of his remarkable memory and facility m mental calculation 
The book closes with a long delightful chapter on his various scientific 
researches, written in a lively and informing manner— Dr Du Pasquicr’s 
writings arc a model of lucidity and mvate a second reading, and the printers 
have presented them extraordinanly well 


M Av.ncn'c Tuiuaudex, the well known litcrvry critic and former pupil of 
Bergson, has made a study of the principles of Dcrgsonism and their applica* 
tion, the third part of his "Trenie Am de Vie franfane" * He says he viould 
rather have called it '*A Philosophy of Duration." since he docs not pretend 
to be expounding pure Dergsonism but to be extending and applying its 
fundamental tenets to the interpretation of the current of cstem thought 
generally (In this case, the reader might reasonably expect to have been 
saved the first volume, which, though interesting in parts, is substantially 
Bergson himself The second volume is nuwa onqni3Aat.anxL'i>jnMiI.-Uj/}>g',T..j. 
several places M Thibaudet is usefully corrective of certain interpretations 
sometimes advanced by those who have picked up their Bergson at second- 
hand He tries to dislodge the idea that Bergson is an "adversary" of intellect, 
by stressing its function as complementary to the operation of intuition He 
IS suggestive too when trying to make good certain lacuna in Bergson’s work, 
particularly m the fields of art, ethics, and history, where, of course, M* 
Thibaudet has a quite special competence Striking too are some of the com- 
parisons he suggests, and the unsuspected parallels he shows with Bergsonian 
doctrine, in Western thought, ancient and modern — more particularly with 
the "tnobflume" of the Ionian physicists, analogies with Schopenhauer, the 
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suggestive idea that the Plato of the Dialogues (though not the Plato of the 
‘'School”) IS ‘‘bergsomring” through his ‘spontaneous creation,’ that Socratic 
dialogue is the ilan i/iWl de la penile, the idea that philosophy is not a posses- 
sion but an activity, and so forth 

Few introductions to the work of great thinken possess the clanty, sim- 
plicity or charm of M Appohk s httle book on Sptnosa • M Appuha, well 
known as the French translator and annotator of Spinoza's collected works, 
has ivntten a volume '‘pnmanly intended for those who, without any know- 
ledge of Spinoza, ivish to form some idea of his attitude to Religion m general, 
and to Christiamty in particular ” This however hardly conveys a ]ust idea of 
the book's usefulness Of the eight introductory chapters, four have no direct 
connexion with Spinoza's attitude to Religion, but with the central parts of 
his metaphysic The most important essay, the fourth on ‘ The Philosophy of 
Immanence, ” illuminates his theory about the internal structure of the 
universe in a way that could only be done by one who had thought long and 
thoroughly on Spmoza The relation of particular modes to substance, for 
instance, hardly could be discussed more usefully for those beginning 
Spinozistic study Of the other chapters, "Spmoza, renegade Jew and Dutch 
citizen '' gives an interesting glimpse into bis environment and rotellectual 
formation and that on ‘ Spmoza and the Cartesian jnetbod” explains dearly 
bis view of truth and of the relation between knowledge and reality Other 
chapters treat of ‘The Contemi^tion of l4fe.” "Spinoza and the Bible," 
"Spinoza and Christianity/' ' Social Life according to Spinoza," and ‘ The 
%Visdom of Spinoza ’’ Following these are a few though lengthy pieces, cover- 
ing some two hundred pages, translated and annotated from Spinoza's u orks 
and letters From such careful expository guidance and first hand acquain- 
tance with essential extracts, the reader’s composite impression should cer- 
tainly be more vivid and accurate la its representation than one skimmed 
from the usual monograph 

Lastly, there are three detailed studies of medixval thinkers Two, belonging 
to Theology rather than Philosophy, treat o! "Divine Exemplansm” and 
'The Holy Spirit and its Gilts," according to the teaching of St Bonaventura,* 
the former being a thesis for the Doctorate in Theology at Fnbourg, Switzer 
land The other is Dr. Combes’ work on St. Augustine's Political Doctrine, i 
in which he shows that Augustine’s political teaching, though fragmentary 
and widely dispersed throughout his writings, forms none the less a solid and 
coherent body of doctnne The first section is a critical survey of publications 
treating of Augustine’s political theory from Lenam de Tillemont doivn to 
date Alter a chapter oa sources, six others follow, each dealing with a single 
fundamental thesis, Augustine’s analyses of authority, law, justice, war, the 
State, audits relation to the Church, The book is, as the author says, a "purely 
doctnnal study,” but it w as well worth undertaking, for it supplements the 
clear though toef statement in Janet's famous work, and completes mono- 
graphs imtten on particular aspects of Augustine’s political theory Such a 
survey of the complete range of bis pObtics dott not seem to have been under- 
taken since 1859 

S V. Keecinc 
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PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY 

StM>UR\ This sun<y first deah titih Ccnti'in Thilosopli) m the T«cntictli 
Century and formi of Thought bclh by Hans Lnsfgang It then 
summanses Theodor Ztehent Toundations of the 1 hilosoph) of 
Itcligion hext It refers to et rettsed edition of JItrmann Cohen s UcliRion 
of Reason fl«if to luo small books b) Louts /Inderson Tinally some 
shorter announeemeuls of other neso books Hans Hetchet bach s 

Philosophy of the Space Time Theory uAicA I instein has praised 
Licolai Hartmann s Hegel and a tew edition of Bol aiio s Theory of 
Science 

There has recently appeared a scry useful little book on German Philosophy 
in the Taentieth Century • by Havs Llislcang Professor of Philosophy in 
the UniAcrsity of Leipzig It deah with a great many philosopJ era it puts 
each in his proper pigeonhole and it iiroMdes bibliographies and even 
photographs It al«o makes plain the \igour and extent of contemporary 
German philosophy and the large number of separate schools The expositions 
are neccssanly brief but they clearly show the aims of each philosopher 
and the influences Hut base aflected him The book is divided into three 
mam parts The first is desoted to scicntife philosophies hke \itahsm 
nco Ivantianism and phenomenology the second to philosophies of life hke 
those of Kcyscrling and Simmcl the third to pi ilesophies of culture hko 
those of ^\ mdelband Ibckcrt and DiUhcy 
In the fint section of Part 1 the change from materialism to Mtalism is 
considered In igto \\ ilhclm Ostwald became the leader of the ^lonislenbin d 
which Haeckel had founded in 1906 He holds tl at nothing but energy exists 
Life and consciousness arc special forms of energy which internet wath all 
other forms Ostwald howcaer is more optimistic than most dcN’Otecs of 
energy for he belie%cs that its despotism is beneficent and that science wall 
do every thing which men ha\e aaimly asked of God But as the materialism 
of Haeckel has been followed by cncrgism so it has also been followed by 
adtalism Leisegang has little sympathy with the aatahsm of Hans Dnesch 
He accuses him of veiling the Action of entelwhy m the reprehensible expres 
Sion Camheitscausahtaf (causality of the whole) and he dislikes his depre 
cuUon of history and his interest m occultism But L^isegang mentions 
many other vitalists like Ench Bechet who believe that only x super 
individual spintual being can give to organic nature the purposiveness 
which in their view it undoubtedly exhibits Most of them draw a sharp 
distinction between the inorj’anic world which is subiect to causalitv and 
the orgamc world which they hold is ordered teleologically But ^\llllam 
Stem and Fnednch Kottje aim at showing that the tw 0 worlds are continuous 
The second section is concerned with nco-Kantiamsm and other forms of 
idealism and with neo scholasticism The Back to Kant cry which arose 
towards the end of the nineteenth century has led to the Marburg School 
of Hermann Cohen and Paul Natorp This school has its own paper Kant 
siudien and its own organization the Kantgesellsehaft The fundamental 
principle of the neo Kantians as of Kant is that thought creates its own 
objects Mathematics which consists only of self evident premises and what 
13 deducible from them is the exemplary science Cohen who died m 19x8 
was a very ngid rationalist whose methods have been extensively applied 
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by Erast Cassirer* In ethics he thought that justice is the fundamental 
concept, and that Chnstiaaity has obscured moral concepts by basing 
morality on our love for others instead of on their rights Natorp who died 
m 1924, was less rigid for, says L^gang, although he first studied Plato 
because be saw him as a neo*Kantiaii, he gradually became influenced by 
the real Plato In this section Letsegang also refers to Rudolf Eucken and 
the inspiration he drew from Fichte’s faith in the supreme status of moral 
activity He concludes by pointing a contrast in the philosophical views of 
contemporary German theologians On the one hand, many protestant 
theologians have allied themaelvca with the neo-lCantians — Ernst Trocltsch, 
for example, introduced the notion of a pnort religious pnnciples Catholic 
theologians, like Clemens Baumker and Joseph Geyser,* on the other hand, 
go back to the Schoolmen, and especially to Saint 'niomas Aquinas 
In the third section of Part I Lcisegang deals with the positivists, who 
base themselves on Hume and the English utilitarians, and stress the objective 
constituent in the subject-object unity He regards ^fach and Hans Vaihingcr 
as the most important members of this school Mach analysed the common- 
sense world into sensations whose nature is jointly determined by the body, 
the mind and physical objects The self, for him, consisted of successive 
sensations, and its umty was a fiction constructed for economy of thought 
Thought, which he considered biologically, was a tool fot dealing with the 
mass of sensations Vaibmger’s philosophyi is also closely connected with 
this view of thought The mind, he says, created thought, and thought 
created fictions A fiction is a hypothesis known to be false but used for 
the sake of attaining a legitimate end Valhingct puts forward as examples 
Adam South’s view that men are wholly selfish, the chemists’ view that 
the ultimate constituents of matter are atoms of a certain weight and hu 
own view that we should live as it there were a Ced and wc were free 
In the last section of this part Leisegang deals with philosophies based on 
psychology and with phenomenology The first, he says, was that of undt, 
who founded his i«)chology on physiology introspection and experiment 
and advocated psycho physical parallelism Psychological processes, he held, 
have their own taws and among them is the 'creative synthesis' which 
combines psychological elements into new wholes Wundt believed that this 
synthesis is an act of will and the fundamental factor in all living organisms 
This view developed into the philosophical outlook of voluntarism l/iisegang 
also refers briefly to psycho-analysis, autosuggestion and spintualism He 
praises psycho-analysis lor its fine discnmmation of mental facts and con- 
demns It for its mechanical conception of the unconscious In connexion 
with spintualura he quotes Chnstian Dry’s opinion that, if spintistic 
phenomena are real they are certainly supersensible but also senseless 
Letsegaog doubts the success of attempting to base philosophy on psychology 
The psychologist, he says is so absorbed m explaining that be ceases to 
evaluate The section concludes with a reference to Edmund Husserl and 
Ofiier pnenomendlogists These philosophers are all vigorous opponents of 
Ps^cholosismus as they call the extension of psychology to logic ethics 
and other studies But, as we have seen in previous surveys < in their attempt 
to discover what is essential in the world, they study external objects by 
minutely analysing the mind s awareness of them 
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Tart IldcMs with an entircli different t>peo( outlook which ns Lciseping 
snj-s hns almost nothing in common with that of ncndemic philosophj 
The philosophers here considcrctl hase dcselopetl along the line which began 
with Goethe nnd led through SchelliRg Schopenhauer and Nictrchc They 
are mmy and include such well known names as Spcngler Ixej-scrhng and 
Simmcl Their outlook is romantic and ro>'5tical their writings arc uiwptc- 
matic The> distrust science Thc> belies c that reasoning and inductue 
generalization are of little account and that c\cry discoacrj of importance 
IS due to intuition Their standpoint is an^tocratic in that almost all of 
them diMdc mankind b> some principle into the creative or saved and the 
imitative or damned 1 vco philosopher takes it for prantcil obscraes 
Leiscgang that he himself is one of the creators and it is comforting to 
know that it is possible to rise from the lower to the higher group I^isegang 
vagorouslj seconds Ilickert s contention that philosophies of life are bound 
to be false if thej try as thej often do to evaluate cverj-thmg in tenns of 
health and disease It must be realized that life is not the highest vailuc 
and the aim should be to find the conneaicn between mere living and good 
Uvang The acknowledgment of this aim has lesl man^ of tl esc philosophers 
to remedy their neglect of science The) have investigated the nature growth 
and dcca) of culture and the philo6oph) of history The) cmpliaticall) 
maintain that the truth of history does not he in its correspondence with 
facts To reach truth the historun must lose his own self and absorb the 
chancter of his subject Then he can use the subject s standard of vulues 
and wnte from its point of view He needs intuition similar to the artist s 
He must know neither good nor evil neither truth nor falsehood This tj^pe 
of historian Letsegang thinks u found m Oswald Spongier from whoso 
morpholog) of cultures the pnnctple of causalit) is eliminated Cacb culture 
13 an organism which blossoms flowers and deca>-s It was desire for such 
understanding— to see for example the Indians os the) sec themselves— 
that led to Kc)'3erlmgs travel diary The finest profoundest and most 
conscious work in pursuit of this ideal has been dene 8a>'s Lewegang by 
the poet Stefan George and his circle This work includes Gundolls books 
on Shakespeare Goethe Klcut and George Ait natuiall) has a ver) impor 
tant place m the scheme of these philosophers According to Ke)'scrling 
raetaph)'sics so long thought to be the driest and most abstract of sub- 
jects — the quintessence of boredom —is really an art The philosopher 
he says expresses himself in concepts the musician in sounds but the 
purpose of both is the same Art of course is not imitation of nature it is 
an excellent way of knowing reality In fact not only w metapb)sics art 
but art 3S metaphysics Tinaliy the complete man must in the view of these 
phdosopheR have not only science and art both based on mtuition but also 
religion And the religion which is the summit of culture is impossible without 
science and art Philosophiesof hfearcinfluential saj-s Leisegang becausethej 
appeal to the many who desire religion but not m its traditional forms 
The philosophers whom Leisegang groups together in Part III are interested 
in cuUunl values Those of the South West School set out to construct purely 
formal systems of values Wilhelm Wmdelband s aim was to find the a prtori 
foundations of history as Kant found those of natural sutnee History 
consists of events selected because of their value as measured by a system 
of values These values are a pnott and are deducible in the Ivantian sense 
from the three functions of the human mind thought conation and feeling 
They are truth goodness and beauty Hugo MQnsterberg« also deduces an 
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a prion system of values, but be regards conation as fundamental It is 
through human action that the world derives its value Our will that the 
world should be valuable guarantees its value, and all the individual values 
are denved from our vanous demands Hemnch Rickert,* a pupil of ^Mndel 
band, distinguishes six loads of value truth, beauty, impersonal holiness, 
morahty, happiness and personal holmess Other philosophers, of whom 
Scheler’ was the first, objected to the a pnon formalism of these systems 
Among them is Nicolai Hartmann who urges that values are external to us, 
and that a specul capacity is required for their apprehension It is the 
misfortune of individuals and states that they fad to recogmze each, other's 
value The philosopher should enlighten them According to Wilhelm Dilthey. 
the ideal of all the mental sciences is that onderstandmg by which we know 
conscious objects by entering into their experiences To obtam an all round 
onderetanding of the history of philosophy, Dilthey divides philosophical 
systems into various types, each of which is the outcome of its creator’s 
onesidedness Thu truth is to be found m a synthesis of the various systems, 
and It should be the aim of everyone to undentand the systems of others 
Such understanding is not mere knowmg and has practical effects Hence, 
concludes Lcisegang such nudcrstandisg is very important in these days, 
when there is so much conflict m every sphere \V e are not asked to give up 
our own view, but we most understand the views of others 

Lwsegsng has also recently made a contribution to philosophy of his own 
The main thesis of hu Forms of Thoughli is that there are a number of 
different logics each ansutg from a spei^ kind of matenal and each giving 
nse to a special land of outlook E^b logic has lU own fundamental laws 
which deteroime the validity of the thought which it governs We are most 
familiar with rationalistic logic, with its laws of identity, contradiction and 
excluded middle and its proof by syllogism ^^e therefore condemn as 
fantastic nonsense many propositions wtucb break these laws But this 
condemnation may be mistaken and due to our Inability to understand the 
laws of the logic which governs the propositions we condemn For example 
says Leisegang the statement ' I am the way, the truth and the life," if 
judged by rationalistic logic, is clearly false Such statements as ' out of all 
oue and out of one ail puzzle us But our condemnation and bewilderment 
mdicate that we have not discovered the appr o priate logic Forms of Thought 
was written to help the undentandmg of aben thought, and the author is 
more anxious to defend his method than the actual distinctions between 
forms of thought which he himself draws 'Thought form' — Dertkform — is 
the expression Leisegang uses for the structure of a logic, and the method 
to be used in discovering such forms is inductive examination of thoughts 
as expressed m different writings His book illustrates his method by appljing 
it to diflerent wntings it also gives tbe classification of thought forms which 
he reaches Sfany writings are exammed the examples ated below arc only 
selections 

The first thought form considered is called the thouglit-^ii^lc It is to be 
found la Herakleitos Saint Augustine, Bruno, Goethe and a host of others 
It IS the typical fom of mystical sjieecb Its structure is circular, because 
the first concept leads through other concepts back to itself It is' produced 
ly the world of spirit and life where seed leads to organism and organiim 
to seed The concepts m the thought-circle are not related to each other as 
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genus to spccirt but as oppositw Vmong writings closely considered are 
those o{ Hcraklcitos and Saint Paul which Leiscgang saj-s cannot be 
understood unless they arc rccogmrcd to exhibit this thought form [Uut are 
those who appl> rationalistic logic to tbo CpisUe to the Romans bound to 
saj. as I-eisegang sap thej are that in arguing from the sm ol Adam to 
the sm ol all tnen Saint Paul merely committed the elementary fallacy of 
mfcmng a um%cnal conclusion from \ particular premise?] The circle of 
circles to which Leisegang dc%otes a wlolc chapter was the thought form 
used by Hegel In Hegel a tl ought circle has only three constituents none 
of which can ha\c a place in any other circle I3ut each circle is itscU a 
constituent of a larger circle Hence ar«es the circle of circles 
Of rationalistic logic the thought form is the pyramid of concepts It is 
constructed by dmdmg a concept into those which fall under it This 
thought form is den'ed from mathematics and is quite appropriate to 
mathematjcal concepts for it can exhaust their content But it is inappro- 
priate to other material Tor although it may bnng order into a chaotic 
mass of indmcluals it entirely fails to disclose their essence Leisegang 
therefore condemns any ittempt to understand the svholc universe by this 
rationalistic form and be regards some of the Platonic dialogues as the 
best examples of such fruitless attempts Plato mistakenly believed that 
the world is ordered as the pjTamid of concepts is ordercrl and this belief 
was shared not only fay the neo-Platomsts but also by Anstotlc and the 
Schoolmen Hence thcir horror both of an infinite regress and of continuity 
Hence too puiiles like those of Zeno Leisegang believes that Kants 
important contnbuticn to thought forms was that he showed that the 
pyramid of concepts ts but a scheme of order supenmposed upon the world 
by our reason He did not realise any more than bts predecessors that there 
are other thought forms which his arguments do not touch 
The value of understanding so Leisegang concludes has only recently 
been realized ^^hcn we look at the history of philosophy what stnkcs us 
most is that different philosophers arc always making incompatible state 
ments Some explanation is required \Se may be sceptical and hold that 
we cannot choose between these conOicting views Or w e may bclicv e in the 
Hegelian circle which leads from conflict to synthesis Leisegang finds neither 
of these answers at all satisfactory but thinks that the distinction between 
thought forms solves the problem Thought forms are adequate only to the 
material from which they arise and philosophical conflict is due to ignoring 
this fact The rationalists accuse the mystics of obscurity and the mystics 
accuse the rationalists of superficiality liiscgang would do justice to both 

rrie /onfloinloflj o/ i)'t ^uhsopHy of iTcltgxon » 6y Tijeodor Zieiies 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Halle is mainly a short and 
interesting survey of the religious elements m vanous philosophical systems 
But it also alludes to the philosophical elements in vanous religious systems 
Every religion even the most pnmitive contains according to Ziehen 
some philosophy It is instruttive for example to compare the early Indians 
with the Jews Among the former we find philosophic doubts about many 
thmgs including the nature of God whereas the Old Testament is relatively 
unphUosophic Ziehen considers the quesUon whether the God of philosophy 
is also the God of religion and whether if there be a difference « is Svada 
mental The God of religion he says is vaguely conceived but that He is 
personal and transcendent is invariably believed In some philosophies hie 
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those of AnstoUe, Leibniz and Kant, Cod possesses these characteristics, 
in others, however, like those of Hotinvs, Spinoza and Fichte, He does not 
Ziehen does not himself believe that the existence of a personal, transcendent 
God can be plausibly maintained He finds all the alleged proofs of His 
existence unconvincing, and cnticues the various philosophical modifications 
of the view The weakness of the view is most glaring, he thinks, when we 
consider the facts of evil, and in so far as Leibnizs attempt to reconcile 
God with evil is especially thorough its failure is especially marked 
In Ziehen's new, iftheconceptionofGodis to be retained at alt philosophy 
must be allowed to change it radically This is of course what it has frequently 
done We get the various mystical conceptions of God, which Ziehen discusses 
at length and the pantheism of Spinoza But the mystical conception of 
God suffers from lack of ascertainable content, and Ziehen holds that the 
same is true of Spinoza's conception He allows that Spinoza’s conception 
of God has some resemblance to that of religion, in that God alone has 
absolute value and for us at least is transcendent Kants view, though 
untenable has the great merit of basing religion on ethics Hchte goes a 
great deal further and identifies God with the moral law Comte although 
founding his view almost entirely on the data of natural science, yet sees 
in humanity an object of religious worship But Ziehen is not disposed to 
deify humanity The anthropomorphic error, he thinks, is more glaring in 
Comte s system than m orthodox religions It is essential that an object of 
worship should transcend man and his little world In quite recent times 
there have been approximations to the mystical vieiv, for example, by 
Rudolf Otto and Max Scheler, who lay emphasis on contact with God through 
intuition of His essence 

The last chapter ccmtaios Ziehen’s own solotion of the problem— which he 
desenbes as nomotbeism He has already asked whether such purpose as 
there » in the world can be explained without the hypothesis of a personal 
creator He now answers that it can, but that the explanation leaves us with 
a God though a very'rauch modified one Fichte, we have seen identified 
God with the moral law Ziehen identifies Him with the totality of laws 
This identification he contends, allows to God many of the qualities which 
are traditionally attributed to Him Cod remains omnipotent, one, timeless 
and omnipresent — though of course in a somewhat different sense This view 
IS free from anthropomorphism, and yet avoids the emptiness of the m>*sticai 
conception There are he says three difimnt kinds of laws logical laws, 
which are quite independent of human thought, causal laws, and epigenetic 
law» which determine the parallelism between mental and bodily events 
and include the laws of value These three sets of laws constitute God He 
considers two objections to hvs view that it deprives God of holiness and 
that the name God’ nghtly belongs only to a person He answen first, that 
laws have the same claim to holiness as a personal Godf and he cites Ivant s 
reverence for the moral law, secondly, that philosophy has the right to 
transform concepts and give words new meamngs It is true, he concludes, 
that most men are unable to feel inwor tnlelleelualxs Dei, and it will be necessary 
tiv. thRja.'zs.’jxnsftnt/rj xA'ftiwwur^nip anh to ‘siicKtftifre ~a ’mw- 

giver for the laws Ziehen thinks it quite permissible to know God as the 
totality of laws and > et to feel towards Him as towards a person 

The past year has seen a second edition, revised by Bruno Strauss, of 
The J?r/igiOrt ef Ueason • by HtxMAX'e Couen, whom we have mentioned 
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aboNC The author’s gcncnl principle that reason alone is the source of all 
our concepts is here applied to religion Religion consists of concepts it is 
therefore the product of reason and has the characteristics of any knowledge 
rationally acquired Hence no Jnstoncil lnquir> into religion can be merely 
inducti\c History reveals the N-anous forms m which rational religion has 
been manifested and Cohen believes that in Judaism it was manifested be^t 
What Judaism is and whj it occupies this eminence are what this long liook 
sets out to show 

In his two books Tht Logical* and The Soul and ComcMUce Louis* 
Andprson advocates an axiological explanation of the world— an cxplana- 
tion m winch values are the lanhafnental lactors There arc three hinhs ol 
substance mctapsj-chical psj chical and natural and the laws on which the 
existence of the world depend* 'irc li'« of v-alue derived from the meta 
psjchical substance In Tht Logical he distinguishes between logical source 
logical process and logical cR«t and he applies this three fold div ision 
cverj-whete with .a neatly ordered universe as the result The metaps>x:hical 
substance is the logical source of the world and the categoncs which he 
discusses at length fit into the all pervading pattern In The Soul ard 
Conuitnee lus three fold divisi<>n is applied to the human mind Chief place 
is gi\ cn to the w ill and conscience Tlie latter both rev cals the metaps j chical 
order and is the souls attitude towards U The laws of th« order are the 
laws of worth of truth and of lo'e and the ps>thologist who desires more 
than superficial results must at«<ly the soul as the product of these laws 

Among other books on logic »»'he Logit t of Ahosvos Pavltr, Professor 
of Philosoph) in the University of Budapest who attempts to base a logical 
8>*stem on three fundamental propositions There is also a short essay on 
So-ealled Anal}tte and Syulhel'C Judgments* b> Walter Duojslav who 
maintains that the distinction exists only among subject predicate proposi* 
tions In Dubislav s view a judgment ix anal>tic m relation to a sj'stcm of 
presuppositions if it is deducible from it b> presupposed principles 

An important book on philosophical questions raised bj phj’si^ Js The 
Philosophy oj Space Tvne Theory * by Hans Reiciiemjach, IVofe^®^ m the 
University of Berlin who ba^es a spacetime theory on his ov*' ^baljsis 
of causalit) 


Among historical books are several on Kant and Hegel In his ^cidentary 
on Kants hlatn Hn/ings i« ^thtts and the Philosophy o[ Peltg,^* Avclst 
Messer? Professor of Philosoph> at Giessen seeks to o\crr<'*'^ fhe diffi* 
culties which anse in these writings through Kant’s obscu^^p expression 
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Kurt Borries in hant as a Poltjtetant develops the political ideas con 
tamed in the critical philosophy Nicolai Hartmann Professor of Philosophy 
at Cologne has just published a book on Hegsl » he had previously published 
in the same senes a volume on Fichte Schelhng and the Komantics From 
MysUctsm to Baroque 1400-1600 1 by Wolfgang Staiimlef deals with all 
the personalities of the penod It contains many rotes on sources and a very 
full list of names and dates 

Among less technical works -ire The Englssh Conception 0/ rreedom ♦ by 
Rudolf Hcnnc and The Philosophy of Films i by Rudolf Harms In the 
former freedom is taken to be the absence of compulsion In England saj"! 
Henne the rights of free individuals arc not catalogued but there is a strong 
consciousness of freedom which is mainly due to the substitution of social 
for legal restraints In The Philosophy of Films Harms considers films 
historically technically msthetically and ethically He also reviews the 
relevant literature 

We may note in conclusion that Tie Theory of Seunee* by Bernard 
Bolzano is being republished in four volumes under the supervision of 
Wolfgang Schultz who has added a list of the authors quoted Bolzano has 
greatly influenced Edmund Husserl who first revealed his merits His works 
are of special interest to those who hold that the subject matter of logic fs 
independent of thought 
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A on rifilos TnH«f«s Dy A C Tawor Dtitt r BA 

(Oxfonl Chrcndon Press llumplitty Milford 1928 Pp x%i + 7oo 
Price 423 net ) , , 

rialo Twiacus and Crilias TranslaliHl b> A P TAttoir (London Methuen 
(iCo 1929 Pp vi +• 156 PnctCs nct^ 

There arc m existence sescrit commentaries on the rinidrn* ftnd innumer 
able boohs on Plato from c\cr> possible angle It might well be supposcil 
therefore tint little could remain to do upon so famous n svork of so gnat 
a writer and tint Professor Tajlor s 700 pages of exposition must ha\c their 
excuse sufficient or insiilTicicnt m some ssHd no\clt> of interpretation This 
•NNOuld be quite wrong There w no\eU> of interpretation m Mr Taylors 
pages of which more anon but Mr Taylor would probably himself agree 
that this i3 secondary and that so far as he has euccecdcd in his aims his 
book has a value quite independent of these novelties The fact Is that the 
problems of the have not been fully discussed jn modem times 

that they are of quite exceptional importance for the history of Creek thought, 
while the labours ol scholars in many fields have provided rcsouTccs for the 
interpreter which were dcnieil to earlier generations 
The TiiiirteiiJ Is of course In form a cosmogony it tells of the creation of 
the world and of the things m it especially man But this is largely mere 
form lor time as we learn came into being with the visible wotld and the 
figure of the Creator remains throughout the discourse distant and problematic 
The narrative Is essentially an an^ysis of the created an account of nature 
Thus we have in the Tinidruj the nearest thing that 1 hto ever wrote to a 
scientific treatise There arc many polnta ol contact of course with other 
dialogues but most of the detailed discussions concern topics with v.1 ich no 
other dialogue deals at all J er contra these discussions bring Plato into 
relation with a mass of literature containing physical physiological and 
medical speculation and observation with which the rest of the X’latomc 
writings have little or no contact Greek philosophical achievements have 
been always honoured in the modern world but the achievements of Creek 
science have not always received their due and the modem severance of 
science from philosophy has helped to obscure them It is fitting that our 
generation which witnesses a certain rapprochemeitl between science and 
philosophy should concern Itself seriously with the science of ancient Greece 
and Its relation to Greek philosophy 

The chief aim wo take it of Mr Taylor s work and certainly its greatest 
success IS to bo found here lie is unequalled In liis mastery of the whole 
range of Greek thought including Us science and mathematics and of the 
extensive modem literature which has re created it for us he is an expert 
Creek scholar and his own personal bent is philosophical or metaphysical 
Such qualifications arc not often found m combination and the work which 
ho Ins here done there is probably no one as well qualified as he to do M ith 
great patience and acuteness he has applied his learning to the task of relating 
every single element in the doctrine propounded by Timaeus to earlier and 
contemporary movements of thought ll» gcnctnl formula w that the doctrine 
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I represents "an attempt to graft Empedoelean biology on the stock of Pytha- 
gorean mathematics " The mam representative of the Pythagorean tradition 
IS AJcmxon and full and skilful use is made of the medical wntings, the 
importance of which for the interpretation of our philosophical texts Professor 
Taylor was one of the first to recognize The metaphysical foundations are, 
of course not ignored, and the stnkmg resemblance between the metaphysics 
of Timaeiis and some modem theories of nature, particularly Dr Whitehead's 
recent constructions, are well brought out 
The book is primarily intended for Greek scholars, the notes are full of 
Greek quotations and their primary and immediate concern is always, 
nghtly and properly, to facilitate an understanding of the Greek text Many 
notes begmnmg os discussions of a sentence broaden out into essay-s on 
some aspect of Greek thought, and it is perhaps a pity that Mr Taylor has 
not indicated more plainly where these essays are to be found Those who 
have no Greek, therefore will find the book practically closed to them But 
those who have some Greek, even if not sufficient to enable them to work 
profitably through the Greek text, may yet find the commentary enlightening, 
if they make good use of Mr Taylor's lucid and excellent translation They 
will naturally skip a good deal— all that deals with linguistic difficulties— 
and they will probably miss some of the finer pomts But very much remains, 
and it would be a pity if it were thought that only an expert Grecian could 
use this book 

A word in conclusion about what we referred to above as the novelty in 
Mr Taylor’s point of View Mr Taylor insists on taking senously the dramatic 
or internal date of all Plato s dialogues and the personality of all their mam 
characters These characters are withfewexceptions,rea 1 men,andMr Taylor 
maintains that Piute Is careful to put into their mouths only things which 
in fact they might have said Now Timsus is pretty evidently a Pythagorean, 
and the dramatic date is that of the Psfubhe. which Mr Taylor puts at 
421 B c The date of composition on the other hand cannot be very much 
earlier than the middle of the follovnng century— alter, but not long after, 
the year 360 u c It is a science and philosophy, then, that was never at 
homo in the Academy, however sympathetic the Academy may fed towards 
It that Plato here expounds — the views of Pythagoreans of swty years ngo 
necessarily ignorant of all the recent discoveries in mathematics and science 
on which the teaching of the Academy — itself now a full generation old— is 
based U seems to us that this is taking the dramatic setting too seriously, 
and we think it is a pity that Mr Taylor has given so much prominence to 
this thesLS in his notes Wc said earlier, and we repeat, that this should be 
regarded as a secondary question and that the solid merits of Mr Taylor's 
exposition are largely unaffected by it At the same tunc it must be admitted 
that there are relatively few of these 700 pages that Mr Taylor would not 
w ish to alter if he ever found occasion to adopt a different view on this point 
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^^an and the Uniiene By Hans Datcscti Translated by W H JoIl^sTO'», 
BA (London George Alien d Unwin Ltd 1929 Pp 170 Pncc6s) 
Among current wnters veho have been Interested in the metaphysical 
interpretation of natural science there appear to be two chief types (i) Pint 
there are those who appear to bold that the propositions of natural science 
114 
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arc confined to assertions about "pointer rcidinRs," etc They admit that 
either by a lucky chance, or as a consequence of a process of selection or 
some other manipulation of these pointer readings, natural science is able to 
proN tde a set of rules for the practical guidance of bridge builders, aircraft- 
designers cattle-breeders and others, but this, thc> bchcae tells us nothing 
about the « orld w Inch can be relied upon for mctaphi-sical purposes (a) rit ers 
of the second t>'pc hold on the contrary that natural science does provide a 
body of knowledge which can and must be taken senouvij m seeking the 
foundations of a mctaph^*sical thcorj 

The basis of this disagreement seems to be the simple fact tliat the pursuits 
of human beings arc not confined to natural scientific investigation and 
philosophical reflexion, but include non intellectual occupations as well 
\\nteTS of tj^xj (0 appear to find the task of fitting the beliefs associated 
with non intellectual pursuits Into one metaphj-sical scheme with the 
scientific theories too difficult; and prefer to treat the former on. a mj'SticaV’ 
and the latter on a logical * basis Professor Dnesch expressly rejects this 
view He appears to be referring to writers of t^pc (i) when he speaks of those 
who say ' that science is no more than a particular, although comprehcnsiv c, 
form of world-contemplation— the 'intellectual form and that there arc 
other forms, or, as the popular expression goes, standpoints as well " Professor 
Dnesch states that * in so far as we arc dealing with real knowledge at all, 
there is only one standpoint with regard to the world, and onl> one form in 
which it can be apprehended, which is preciselj, Knowledge, or Intellect " 
But this IS also what waaters of typo (i) would say only they would add that 
just because there are other points of view which ore different it is not possible 
to bnng them all under one What can it mean, for example when I^fessor 
Dnesch saj-a (p 103) "Although art and philosophy travel b> different 
paths, they meet in the ultimate"? This seems clearly to be one of those 
things which, in the terminology of Dr Wittgenstein, 'cannot be said" 
(Dr Wittgenstein appears to violate his own principles when he sajs that 
' Ethics and Xsthetica are one ") 

Professor Dnesch. then, belongs to type (i), and members of tjpe (2) can be 
classified according to the method they adopt m rushing in where those of 
tipc (x) fear to tread (a) First there is the method of onc-sidcd scepticism, 
or ‘ appearance" and ' reality," which has two varieties according to what is 
choscnasrealandwbatisrclegatcdtoappcarance Either(i)whatphj‘Sicalscicncc 
deals with is called appearance and the rest reality, or (u) what the phjrsical 
sciences deal with is taken for reality and the rest is regarded as the outcome 
of the peculiarities of the real when it forms part of the brains of human 
beings Secondly, there is the pluralisUc method of treating the contcndvng 

claims on a more or less equal footing, recognumg a number of different 
irreducible reals This is the alternative adopted by Professor Dnesch, although 
it may be doubted whether he is 'ethically neutnl " (e) Finally, there is the 
method of stringing the various claimants on a time senes, and regarding 
' later" ones as ' emergent" from the "earlier" ones Cunously enough Pro- 
fessor Dnesch does not mention this, although he is a biologist 
The author explains that bis book (which is not addressed to professed 
philosophers or scientists) presents his ‘ complete philosophical sj-stero" to 
all who care to be presented with a picture of the universe complete nnd 
having a scientific foundation” The book also undertakes to "state quite 
exactly where knowledge ceases and conjecture ’begins " And all this is done 
in no more than 170 pages Professor Dnesch begins by sketching the "natural 
man s ' view of the world, and then proceeds to demolish it until nothing is 
left (after the usual arguments) except T consciously cxpenence something,” 
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and this the author regards as aa ultimate indubitable datum. On anal>‘sis 
this "something” proves to be extremdymaxulold, but iie\ ertheless manifests 
order The vanous saences can be pursued without "going beyond ’ this, but 
since much more order is achieved supposing that there are independently 
real enbties of some sort which are ‘ meant” by the empincally gi% en obj ects, 
this assumption is adopted This is an assumption which cannot be ve^ed, 
but 13 "an extremely useful hypothesis ” But according to Professor Dnesch 
It IS necessary to make some further assumptions before we can say anything 
about this hypothetical real It is necessary to assume that certain "concepts 
and postulates of an ordering nature” which apply to the given appearance 
also apply to the not-given reahty We are told that the relation of reality to 
appearance is a particular instance of the relation of "reason” to "conse- 
quence” and that the relation of “cause" and "eflcct” is another instance of 
the same principle The doctrine that “the reason is never Jess manifold than 
the consequence" is given an ontological, and not merely a logical, interpreta- 
tion and plays a great part in Professor Dnesch’s arguments 

Professor Dnesch appears to assume without question that the mere fact 
that we use the pronouns 'T.“ “my,“ and "me” is sufficient to establish the 
existence of an “empirical ego" which is a “part” of the teal But only a part, 
for Professor Dnesch also states that it is only a little bit and not a very 
important bit of something much more “extensive” (metaphoncally speaking) 
which he calls the soul The ego u not able to do thinp and does not know 
very much It knows what is required for hghting a cigarette, but it cannot 
stnke a match since this necessitates the excitation of nerves and mnsclcs 
about wluch the ego knows nothing The soul, however, knows all about these 
things and as Professor Dnesch says, “in each case doeswhat is necessary ” 
This strongly recalls what Mr. Bermnd Bussell has said about the ether 
and the perfectly good boy In spite of the statement on the dust- 
cover that the book is “excellently adapted to the intellectual capa- 
cities of the non expert reader,” it b extremely difficult to discover what 
Professor Dnesch means by "knowledge “ He seems to xienujy it wnth the 
ego and some other entities He speaks of it as a “genus” with many ' species," 
among which are the soul (cf p 69 where the soul “denotes a particular 
realm oi knowledge which, with retcrcnce to 'me,' is unconscious”), the 
conscious ego, and "insUnct," not to mention other more shadowy mani- 
festations 

Even the expert reader will probably find ha "intellectoal capacities” 
tested m trying to reconcile the author's good intentions in the Preface with 
much of his procedure in the book. In some cases the promise to point out 
where assumptions are made is carefully earned out, in others they appear-- 
to be allowed to slip in quietly as though they were trying to escape attention 
In yet other places assertions which »*i«jf be very doubtful on Professor 
Dnesch s principles are simply laid down without any sort of justification 

e are told, for example, that wbat ’ coiresponds" to the ' space of experience” 
may or may not be a ' real space,” but that it 'possesses three dimensions ” 
7 b (his IS added the bare assertion that this real space * is Euclidean (which 
destroys Einstein’s so-called universal theory of relativity, if it is to be more 
than a mere shadowy mathematical formulation) ” Cunoosly enough, this 
addition is made for ' the benefit of readers who are skilled in mathematics " 
But It IS extremely difficult to see what benefit such readers vvill obtain from 
this provision, and still more difficult to see how Einstein’s theory can be so 
easUy "destroj tA" Any assertions about "space” other than perceptual space 
will be highly problematical on Professor Dnesch’s vuew of perception But 
Professor Dnesch, in common with some other wnters whose interests are 
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pnmanly biological, appears to ha\e a strong dislike for the doctrine ci 
rclatmty, although Jt seems to be a dislike founded onl> on misunder- 
standing. 

Professor Dnesch’s biological opinions are well kno\m He belic\cs that 
certain cmbr>ological expenments ptoie that an agent ’ (which be identifies 
with the soul which knows all about ner>es and muscles) is also 'at work tn 
the de\clopmg embryo It seems astomsWng that anyone should suppose 
that experiments can possiblj ptete such an hypothesis as this ^^hen on 
page 79 Professor Dnesch is wnltng about certain evolutionary speculations 
about which he IS sceptical he says Hypotheses arc most popular in those 
fields where they cannot be refuted just because nobody knows any better " 
But he entirely fads to see that precisely the same may be said about his and 
other hypotheses about development Because certain expenments disprove 
certain forms of mechanistic hypotheses it is clearly impossible to assume 
that there is only one other hypothesis possible which is therefore proved 
Because the degree of manifoldness of the developing embryo increases dunng 
dev elopment, and because this cannot be put down to either cnwronmcntal 
contingencacs or a fixed machine like architecture of the egg. Professor 
Dnesch believes that we arc compelled to assume the existence of imper- 
ceptible soul like entities which know what has to be done to increase the 
degree of mamfoldness and ‘ m each case do what is necessary " But it is 
always open to anyone to deny that the degree of mamfoldness is really" 
increased in the developing embryo To do this be will, of course be dnven 
to * postulate" imperceptible parts m the fertilired ov-um which give it a 
degree of multiplicity equal to that of the mature condition If this is done, 
both Dnesch's and the mechanistic theory' arc on the same footing neither 
can be venfied nor refuted by any appeal to e-xpenment Dr J SebuU* has 
pointed out that such a "mechanistic fiction," as he candidly calls it, need not 
be machioe-like in Dnesch's seme, and would therefore be quite immune 
from those expenments which do refute the more simple-minded "machine- 
theory" Hence both theones project the problem of development on to an 
extrascientific plane the plane of explanatory fictions ^^hen, therefore. 
Professor Dnesch desenbes his book as having a ' suentiBc foundation” this 
only means that it employs scientific data The interpretations placed upon 
these data cannot be regarded as specially favoured by’ their ' scientific 
foundation" in the w ay their author seems to suppose ^^7len w e run ov cr the 
chain of assumptions (some acknowledged and others not), from the first 
step which was believed to take us out of the subjectivism of ' I consciously 
experience something" to the supposed real world which is the ' reason” of 
the something w c seem to have bwn presented with a great many* altemativ es, 
and the ones chosen by Professor Dnesch do not seem to be by any means 
forced upon us And yet many people, who would be quite unmoved by 
Professor Dnesch’s arguments, and would make their choice of altemativ es 
(if they made them at all) in quite a diflerent way, w ould stdl subscribe to the 
admirable ethical maxims with which the book doses It is in fact curious 
how closely the wnters of the two types above mentioned agree regardio" 
pracucal ideals— suggesting that the latter are independent of the meta- 
physical arguments which precede them These discussions are usually at 
their best at the begmnmg where they are analytical and ' intellectual " The 

non mtellectnal ' topics are dealt with m the language of poetry at the end 
In the middle, which is supposed to effect a umon. we usually find an incon- 
gruous muxture of both But this is not * knowledge *' 

J H WOODGER 
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The Universe Around Us By SiR James Jeans DSc, LLX> (Cambndge 
University Press tgzg Pp x + 352 Pnce 123 6d net ) 

The astronomer of to-day is a bold man He is not content with descnbing 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, and telling ns the constituents of their 
surfaces He explores the dim recesses of the past he prophesies the distant 
future Observation shows us that the univetsc docs not consist of bodies 
of all sorts of sues First of all we have the extra galactic nebula: of immense 
size immensely distant from us and each other Kcxt come stats of which 
our sun is one But stars lie between faiily narrow limits of sue Hardly 
any of them are less than one tenth or more than one hundred times as large 
as the sun Then again the planets are all sery much smaller than the sun, 
and satellites as a rule much smaller than the planets ^Vbat mechanism 
can have produced this state of affairs? Why do we not find heavenly bodies 
of all sizes? 

If we assume a primeval chaos — that is a state of affairs where there 13 
roughly one molecule of matter to very few cubic yards of space — what 13 
likely to happen? The matter ts not spaced out quite uniformly, consequently 
the position is gravitationally unstable There will be a tendency for the 
matter to coagulate under the influence of gravitation But into what’ 
Stars? No Calculation shows that initially the coagulations will be of 
enormous sue— >ia fact, that of the extra galactic nebuhe This would be the 
first step But these nebuls, or most of them, will rotate with the result 
that they will become flattened and ultimately as they contract will rotate 
faster and faster until they eject matter from tbeir central plane This 
emitted matter w ill again coagulate— this time into stars We can see nebula: 
which illustrate all these processes before our eyes Again, calculation shows 
that stars most be of roughly a certain sue \\e proceed further to consider 
the stars they rotate in certain circumstances the result will be that they 
break up into two and again, there are plenty of binary stars to be seen 
in the sky Under other conditions they do not break up but the chance 
encounter of another star (an almost incredibly rare event) may lead to the 
production of planets and satdJites Hence, starting from our chaos, we 
arrive at the nnivetse as it is There is no evidence for the chaos except that 
it would produce the ngbt result But what produced the chaos? It was 
gravitationally unstable, so that it could not have been there for ever 
Hence there must have been a creation for a further configuration which 
would have been produced the chaos has not been suggested If so, we are 
still thrown back on the difficulty who created the creator, and so on The 
origin of our universe is dubious and unsatisfactory ^Vhat is its future? 
The modem view is that the matter is gradually annihilating itself into 
radiant energy Thus the sun loses weight at the rate of 350 million tons a 
minute and this is being dissipated into space in the form of radiation 
In this way, as time goes on, most of the matter in the umveisc will have 
disappeared and the energy in the fom of radiation spread through space 
will not be available for doing any work The end is depiessing Everything 
in the process has been wasteful 

But if we do not think of the results, but of the methods used by 
astronomers, the subject » a fascinating one The union of astronomy and 
physics IS very fruitful A quarter of a century ago many of the conceptions 
upon which the modem theory is bmlt up~quaata the Bfihr atom and 
BO on— were unknown and it may well be that in another quarter of a century 
the whole subject will again be in the melting pot — indeed, the electron has 
already lost its existence. The astomshisg thing is that while all we can 
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obscnc IS an infinitesimal part of the radiation from the ncbulx stars and 
other bodies wo can build up so much information about them their past 
and future as well as their present But there arc manj problems wailinq 
to be soUed Some stars are \artablc the) do not shine with a stead) light 
further investigation shows that the) ore of various t) pcs One t) pc is easily 
explained The star is a bmar) and at intervals the light of one component 
is eclipsed b> the other so that the light diminishes for a time and then 
returns to its former quantit) There are other t)’pc3 irregular variables 
long period vanables and others known as Ccpheul \anablc3 In the latter 
class the bnlliancc increases sudden!) and then slowl) declines it is as if 
a bonfiTC were stoVed with fuel at rcgulat Intervals The period is never 
more than a month and maybe onl) a few hours Miss Leavitt discovered 
that there was a definite connection between the intrinsic brightness and 
the penod This enables us to determine the distances of Ccphcid v ariables 
and consequent!) those of stars near them in space The method is applicable 
where the parallaxes arc too small to be observed But the cause of tie 
variability is unknown It is suggested that such vanables ate stars in the 
act of fission into a bmar) 8)'stem All this however is doubtful It is a 
great piece of luck that Cephcids have the propert) discovered b) Miss 
Leavitt and that the) are scattered umforml) through space for it is onl) 
b) means of this that wc can measure the more remote distances 
The future of the earth and the moon is a natural subject of interest 
The moon always presents the same face to the earth and as a result of 
tidal friction the length of the da) is Increasing so that ultimatcl) we shall 
have the earth alwa)^ presenting the same face to the moon One side of 
the earth there will be perpetual full moon The da) will be foit) -scicn times 
as long as it is now But all this will not happen before thousands of millions 
of )'ear8 After that the moon will gradoall) begin to get nearer to the earth 
and when it gets within the danger tone of about laooo miles titoches 
limit) it will be smashed into fragments and form a ring like Saturn s rings 
It will be an exciting time for the inhabitants of the earth when the moon 
is getting to the danger tone 

Sir James Jeans as is well known has a gift for exhibiting his knowledge 
in popular language No doubt there w something unsatisfactory in being 
given results without the arguments though it must be admitted that 
Sir James is very clever at indicating the lines of argument Some of the 
matters are almost too difficult it is very baid to explain the Dc Sitter 
Universe m popular language but the general result is a book of great 
value not merely for the information 'Vbich it supplies but for the wa) in 
which it prov okes thought on speculative and difficult matters 

C P Sanger 


Modern Matenahsm and Emergei t Ctoluhon By \V McDoucall M B 
F R S (London Methuen & Co *929 Pp xi + 295 Price 7s 6d net ) 
This book Sfr JtcPougall explains is a supplement to his Body and Mtnd 
where (he thinks) he had inadvertently neglected what was really one of the 
strongest arguments for bs case vir tpleological causation WTiat be now 
asserts and elaborates with great conviction and with a host of most interest 
mg illustrations and rather polemical confirmations is the msw that 
Mmd wherever and whenever It exists operates teleologicalK and is thus 
operative perhaps in aU living organisms certainly in man and probably m 
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all acunals” (p 276) The alternative view, he thinks, is that Man is a 
Machine, and hIcDongall, inter aha, is concerned to show that it takes a 
man to design or direct a machine, 10 stmrt that machines are man made, 
not men machine made 

The old fashioned Atomic Matenaksm, we are told, where “matter” had 
a “simple bullet form," is now pretty generally discarded, and should xot 
have powder and shot wasted upon it On the other hand, "materwlism’' 
and ''mechanism" are more, rather than less, prevalent than they used to 
be, especially m doctnnes of the “emergence” of mind from matter In Mr 
McDougall's view the "cmergeDt’ theories of Uoyd Morgan, Aleminder, and 
Broad show a uniform and signal failure to understand the meaning and the 
smgularity of psychological teleology lake so many other modern authors, 
these philsophers are m reality ' crypto mechanists,” whether or not they 
are aware of the circumstance And Mr McDougall sets himself to expose 
this situation, fluently, vigorously, and (very frequently) inth point as well 
as with gusto 

It should go without saying that this discussion will stimulate and hold 
the interest of a wide circle of readers Some readers may indeed be inclined 
to doubt whether “emergence" is quite so elusive and evasive a conceptiod 
as Mr McDougall evidently thinks it is, but his argument is too massive, 
and the range of illustrations drawn from his wide acquamtance with the 
sciences is altogether too impressive to allow such readers to neglect his 
views Id short, the book commands attention and deserves it 

On the other band, I am personally bound to confess that the general 
terms of the discussion seem to me to be unnecessarily (I had almost said 
mischievously) vague, with the result that the disproof of modem ''inechan> 
ism, ' even supposing it to be accomplished, seems treacherous etound for 
the assertion of interaction (with any confldence), or indeed for any deflnite 
theory of the muid body relation I am also of opinion that M 'cDougalls 
evident belief that he has vindicated the foundations of /s and of 
theology m at least one essential particular is asserted rather than argued 
The rather truculent thinness of the argument m the latter respect might. 
Indeed, be excused m a “supplemeat”, and no doubt it is fair to remember 
that, in the former respect also, Mr McDoug^l has written much that he 
has no space to recount in the present volume Nevertheless. I think there 13 
ground for complaint 

On p 10 we read “The pfaj-sical sciences are no longer mechanical, but 
they are still mechanistic to the wider sense of that word For w e may properly 
apply the term mechanistic to every explanation or description that traces 
the sequence of events from past to present, leaving aside all reference to 
future possibilities in accounting lor present process" And on p n we 
read We may, I suggest, properly continue to designate as Materialism 
any and every attempt to extend mechanistic descriptions or explanations 
to all events that are non'teleological, that take no account of 
processes of the type with vvluch we are most familiarly and immediately 
acquamterf, namely, our own mental processes For such a mwcflanistic 
scheme of things in general is the lineal descendant and true successor of 
Atomic Materialism, and, more importantly, it carries the same practical 
consequences, points to the same general conclusions, namely, a view of 
the world and all its processes from which Mind as an active factor, a real 
agent or activity thit makes a diSerence to the course of events, is wholly 
excluded, sav e perhaps as a shadowy spectator on the side lines, a spectator 
whose applause or other comments on the game are not even heard by the 
plaj-crs, or, if heard, are wholly unheeded.” 
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So far as I can see. these general definitions are retained throughout the 
■woik Indeed. Mr McDouEtsiUceroa to lake pride In their essential adequacy 
Here, I suggest, he is tatstaken In so far, indeed, as he tnainlains that the 
fundamental experience of seeking a goal is sui generis, peculiarly significant 
of the essence of mind, and as good as disregarded by ■■cr>-pto mcclnnists" 
and exponents of "emergent eiolution,*’ he may icrj* mcU be right The 
reasons he giics for his essential rightness, howcNer, may be much less 
connncing 

On p 190 Mr McDougall appears to hold tliat the fundamental objection 
to "goalless" psjxhological theories is the falsity of their denial of an/jfip<i/i(?H, 
» e of "the conditioning in some sense of present cicnts by future events ” 
In other passages, ho'icvcr, he frankly admits that the operative factor is, 
not the future itself, but a present anhcspaUon of the future {e g he admits 
that an ammal may seek eagerly for an exit uheti there is no exit) It is there* 
fore evadent tliat no mere general reference to the distinction between a lu 
a tergo and a tis a fronte settles the issue, and it u not at all cMdent that the 
present anlteipaUon cannot be a tis a Urgo Goalful experience docs not, 
indeed, feel the same as either goalless drifting or as a kick from behind, 
and perhaps this diflercncc in the feeling implies an ultimate scientific and 
metaphysical distinction of the greatest moment The question however, is 
subtle, and I do not think Mr McDougvU treats it subtly Indeed, he fre- 
quently speaks as if any reference to the future were in itself inconsistent 
wth "mechanism " And this seems absurd It is quite possible. I cooccdc, 
that "mechanism" and "matcnalism" cannot even begin to explain any 
mental characteristic of importance Cut if Mr McCougall’s spectator on 
the side lines is admitted to understand the meaning oi present and past, 
why on earth should he be debarred from referring, m his idle way*, to the 
future’ If he is aware of an order of earlier and later m the past, how can 
he avoid seeing that there will be something later than the present, and if 
his past experience was of determinate sequences, why in the world should 
he not form otiose expectations of a determinate kind? 

Another point of considerable difficulty concerns the wade range of teleology 
(which extends to all Life, as may be seen, r,g m the characteristics enumerated 
on pp 66-67) as Jlr ^IcDougalt endenUy thinks, the comparatively 
narrow range of Mind "It would be absurd." Mr McDougall says on p liO. 
"to attribute teleological or purposive intelligent action (which implies, as 
we have seen, always a considerable degree of organization) to electrons ” 
A mechamst who denied a considerable degree of organization to human 
beings would be rather hard-shelled, and be might not be worth listening to 
if he demed a considerable degree of organization to electrons But let these 
pomts pass If it is absurd to attribute "teleology" to electrons, why js jt 
reasonable to attribute it to plants ’ Mr McDougall (who, if I am not mistaken, 
never mentions plants specifically at all) would like to say that there is no 
good evidence of goalful seeking m plants, but dare not say so because vital 
persistence, adaptation to obstacles, etc , ts shown by plants UTiat he does 
say, as we have seen, is that there is certainty of teleology in our oim case 
(because of the umque experience of stnviag), very good evidence for it (by 
analogy) in animals, and very inferior evidence r^rduig other living beings, 

» e regarding plants The evidence for persistence with vaned eSort, power 
of reproduction, etc , however, is just as good in plants as m ammal s In 
short, this author’s confident reli^ce upon "psjcbology" (m the sense of 
conscious human personal experience) here plays him a scurvy tnek In his 
pages Life and Mmd are constantly impersonating one another, because he 
constantly speaks as if "mind" and "teleology" were identical Nevertheless 
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he also holds that %\hile, in one sense of ‘ teleology," potatoes are just as 
teleological as men are, in another senseof ‘ tdeology” {tj conscious striving 
or, perhaps, intelligent stnMng) there is very good evidence of ' teleology" 
in the case of men and no e\ idence north speaking of in the case of plants' 

The mam argument of the book is set forth in i6i pages, and there arc 
I2I pages of Notes succeeding the mam argument and printed m very small 
type Thus the notes form the longer part of the book, and also (for those 
who are not mere beginners) the more interesting and informative part of 
the book This method is something of a literary crime, but it has certain 
adi-antages for students and was presumably adopted because the six chapters 
which constitute the main argument were ddnered as lectures in the Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Seminary 

The book is disfigured by an exceptionally large number of misprints, 
most of which seem of the sort that are probably attributable to the author s 
negligence Thus reference is made repeatedly to Mr ‘A D' Broad, whose 
initials (so far as I have observed) are correctly given only once on p 112 
note Similarlyonp 225 wc aretoldaboutacertain ’ Sir J J Jeans," perhaps 
because of some mncmic confusion with the imtials of the present Master of 
Trinity College in Cambndge 

John Laird 


Mailer, Ltfe atid I alue By C EM Joad (London Oxford University Press 
Humphrey Milford, 1929 Pp xmut 416 Pnee i8s net) 

Mr Joad has certainly given us a very attractive and stimulating book, 
and one that shows a real knowledge and mastery of the subject Despite its 
length, it should retain the reader s interest throughout and be of great value 
tothestudent for its statement and enticism of conflicting views The author’s 
own conclusions are naturally more disputable, and on many points here I 
feel that the grounds given cannot be regarded as sufficient to overthrow 
alternative views or the treatment as thorough enough for such an ambitious 
project as that entertained in the book But 1 have no hesitation m recom- 
mending it to all those interested m philosophy 
The main aim of the work is to expounda theory accordingto which reality 
falls into three independent divisions — matter, life and value with perhaps 
subsistent objects other than valuesas a fourth it opens with a criticism of 
materialism and mechanism insisting that we cannot treat a living body as 
mere mechanism because "up to a late stage of development every cell must 
possess the potentiality of turning into any other,"* a property which would be 
unthinkable in the case of a machine But having established life as an 
independent pnnciple.Mr Joad refuses to follow the lead of those philosophers 
who try to explain everything by means of it and insists in general that we 
must recognize a plurality of different and independent kinds of beings and 
should not try to reduce all these kinds to variations of one but do justice 
to them all He defends pluralism against monistic arguments eg from the 
nature of relations and insists that the monists cannot escape from their 
difficulties by making the plurahty an illusion without by that very view 
mtroducmg a real plurality in a different form for in that cose there is real 
error, and the real contains a jdnrality again * e both error and truth He 
rightly points out that relations presuppose terms to be related whose nature 
IS not itself constituted by the relations, but his arguments do not seem to 
threaten the more moderate forms of monism His view of knowledge is 
thoroughly realistic, and he takes the mere fact that we arc aware of some- 
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tiling as cMdcncc that this something is independent of our minds, since 
knoesing cannot change its object, a misapplication of a saluahlc doctrine 
■which Mould lead him into hopeless difTiculties with images and introspection 
If he did not cut the knot by denying both Mind,*’ he sap, * is bare actuity. 
This actiMtj IS that of awareness, and one mental act is only to be dif- 
ferentiated from another in terms of the objects upon v, hich the aw arenc«s is 
directed There arc in other words, no mental entities such as ideas images, 
or thoughts of the kind which arc loosely described as states of mind, there 
is only mind and the different objects of winch mind is ass are ”• If there arc 
no * states of mind ’ one wonders bow psychologists other than bchasiounsts 
can esen imagine they study these and the bold reduction of mind to mere 
cognition is neser adequately justified Turthcr, we surely need not conclude 
that, because knowing as such does not change its object therefore ssc cannot 
knoss objects sshich are dependent on use/Armire than i« respect 0/ our knou tvg 
them Again surely the author is going much too far m his refusal to apply 
causality to mind It is not the mere application, but the unnersal application 
of causality to rmnd that seems to constitute a danger to freedom, c\ en from 
the standpoint of the indctermimst himself 

The place of mental existents. such as ideas, is, bow cs cr, taken by ' subsistent 
objects " 1 1 what is asserted or thought in all judgments, true or false, as 
distinguished both from the reality of which it is asserted and the asserting of 
It Physical objects arc reduced to combinations of sense dita (as m sanous 
‘ New Realist” theories), it being argued that it is unnecessary to suppose 
anything else beyond the sense data to cause them, but this does not make 
for idealism, as the sense data arc conccued as existing esen when not 
perccued by anyone 

The latter half of the book deals with values The author not only defends 
the objectmty of the good and the beautiful, but takes the less defensible 
step of passing from the «cw that these arc objective qualities independent 
of our thinking them to the vnew that they constitute a realm of Platonic Ideas 
quite separate from the world with which we are normally concerned, nor 
does he show why the alicmative views which defend their objectivity without 
going to this length will not hold water It is not only that he makes these 
umveisals transcendent — a vaew for which, whether right or wrong, a great 
deal may be said — but that he does so in a way which makes it impossible 
for them to be also immanent in particulars Cut surely it is at least as 
authentic a dictum of the moral consciousness that there are particular good 
things in our expencocc as that there is a transcendent goodness beyond 
that expenence of which we catch faint gbmpses It seems to me quite imjios- 
sible to separate absolutely *‘the world of life” and "the world of value” as if 
values were not Iheroselvra reahred mCi^. Jdal) 

true that there ate higher v alues of a kind quite different from any expcnenced 
by us, and that it is a faint and confused anticipation of these values which 
gives beauty to art and points our way towards the ne-ct stage m human 
advance The positive part of the author's doctnne may well be tenable, but 
the negative part, the denial that values are also immanent m the second 
great division of reality, life, conflicts with every particular moral or asthetic 
judgment we make M e have here, however, a very interesting and valuable 
account of the relation of man to this realm of value and of the function of the 
poet and genius as bringing us m touch with it Nor is there a lack of interesting 
and suggestive discussions of other problems by the way, especially m the 
realm of atsthctics A C Enrso 


• P. 88. 
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Dtological Principles A Critical Study By J H WoocGEn, B Sc (London 
Kegan Paul Trench Trdtoer&Co 1029 Pp xn + 498 Pnceais) 
Mr ^\oodge^ draws a fairly sharp contrast between the progress of detailed 
inxcstigation into biological facts and the systematization of those facts 
in biological theory and while he has little or nothing to complain of in 
respect of the former, ho regards the latter as uncritical confused, and 
backward The mam object of his book is to help toward a clarification 
of theory by bringing to light the multiplicity of conditions which must 
be reckoned with before a theory can be satisfactory He does this in a clear 
and vigorous statement of issues, logical, epistemological, and philosophical, 
pressed home by acute and sometimes truculent criticism of actual state- 
ments made by highly reputable biologists in senous treatises It is well 
that It IS a biologist who thus criticises biologists the intrusion of a pure 
philosopher into such a held in such a way might be resented 
In a paper read before the Aristotelian Society last year Mr Woodger 
classified biologists as mechanics vitatists or biological biologists The 
biological biologist ' endeavours to find conceptions, neither purely 
mecbamstic nor purely vitalistic, which are appropriate to the kind of facts 
met with in biology Mr Woodger a* may easily be guessed is a ‘ biological 
biologist ■' Mechanists in biology he accuses of being on the whole unaware 
of the nature of the changes which have taken place in physical science 
during the twentieth century, their physics is the physics of the nineteenth 
century They are quite vague as to what they mean by mechanism and 
make no attempt to define it ^\bat their attitude really involves is a 
persistent attempt to investigate the properties of organisms bythe methods 
of chemistry and ph>sics (which Mr Woodger regards as sound, from the 
point of view of investigation) along with an attempt to give a theoretical 
account of those properties and of their interrcIatioDS (which so often 
involves recourse to hypothetical non-obscrved or non-observable entities) 
in purely physical and chemical terms It is this which Mr Woodger objects to 
We can perhaps best bring out the ground of his objection t o pbysico - 
chemical hypotheses in biology by saying that in his view such hypotheses, 
even when regarded as mere phenomenological devices for the registering 
of fact are too dogmatic and not empirical enough Phenomenology (in the 
sense in which it is referred to here) tries to restrict itself to phenomena— 
things that appear — without reading into them anything from outside It 
does this in the effort to avoid error But in order to handle the tangle of 
appearances it allows itself to use devices, such as the picture of a gas as 
a multitude of small elastic particles colliding with one another or of a 
chemical substance as a complex system of atoms, and so on these devices 
not being regarded as representing anything actually existing behind phe- 
nomena but merelyscrvingtocoTTeiatethefactsthat presentthemselves Now 
phenomenology as professed by tbe average scientist, is liable to err m two 
ways Firstly it tends to be dogmatic about the kind Of thing that appears 
It tends « g , to insist that only such things as patches of colour, sounds, 
touches tastes smells, etc , with th«r immediately given spatio-temporal 
relations appear Secondly, it tends to be dogmatic about the kind of device 
which will prove useful in dealing with the succession of appearances The 
result of this double dogmatism is to take the scientist away from a true 
empirical method, while giving him a false sense of pursuing it ^Vhat Mr 
^'oodger wants to do is to bring bi<dogy back to a truer ernpincism, which 
shall not approach the facts mth any preconceived view as to the kind of 
method or the type of conception, which Is likely to prove valuable, but 
shall elaborate methods and conceptmiis m view of the facts themselves 
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One or two instances v.ill illustritc his point of \ic\\ An organism is on 
event which is not onlj spatially but also temporally extended If >ou 
separate its time dimension from its spatial dimensions jou find joursclf 
with %'anous artificial antitheses which a true empiricism will avoid Tlic 
spatial aspect separated from the temporal leads to stress on the organism 
as a complex structure the temporal aspect taken as predominant leads 
to stress on the vaned functions of the parts of the organism m relation 
to the function of the organism as a whole The problem then rises whether 
structure determines function or function determines structure a problem 
impossible to sohe since neither taken by itself rcall> exists in the 
organism What is required is an enlargement of our conception of structure 
so as to include and recogniic that in the liaang organism it is not merclj 
a question of spatial stniclutc with an activity as something o%cr against 
It but that the concrete organism is a spatio temporal structure and that 
this spatiQ temporal structure is the activity itself (p 330} Again to 
separate the spatial from the temporal aspect is to encourage stress on one 
stage of the organism — whether the adult or the embryonic stage— and to 
endeavour to interpret the one in terms of the other thus giving nsc to 
the formidable problem of whether there is anything to be found in the 
adult stage which was not already present in the embryonic stage and how 
if there is the new elements come to be present This problem is made still 
more difficult when stress is laid on the spatially separate parts of the 
organism and it is assumed that the spatio temporal organisation of these 
parts IS to be somehow explained m terms of the natures w hich the parts them 
selv es are discov cred to hav e in separation from the organism Organization 
is to be regarded as at least as fundamental "is the parts cnlenng into the 
organization Torget this try to derive the organization from the nature 
of the parts and y ou falsify the situation 

One of Mr Woodger’s objects then is jo give prcmmcnce to organization 
regarding it not indeed as a causal agent but as an integral aspect of the 
organism not derivable from the nature of the parts He notes certain types 
of relationship which are important for the study of the organism vaz 
(a) those bolding between, the organism and its env ironment (6) those 
between an organism and other organisms (c) those between the various 
parts of an organism and (<f) those between the organism as a whole and 
a given part and proceeds It should be possible to state the essentials 
of biological knowledge with reference to such a scheme of fundamental 
relations and the rclata which are found to stand in them without any 
theory about what an organism is just as it is possible to state the results 
of physics without any metaphysical theory about what matter is or what 
energy is This would be pure bicJogy (277) But he proceeds while 
to a large extent this has been done in biology there have been intruded 
into this general scheme points of view resulting from the existence of 
traditional biological antitheses (such as that between structure and function 
preformation and epigenesis teleology and causation) And he concludes 

If such a presentation as the above ( pure biology) could be combined w ith 
all that is best on the cnttcal side of the vanous traditional vnews w e should 
be much better able to assess the precise status of the traditional controv ersial 
theones and to see what concepts were required for the purposes of further 
generalization (277) 

This then is ^ mam purpose There is a long introduction m which an 
account is given of the nature of science of the relations betw e^ the sciences 
and philosophy and ofthegeneralnatnreof explanation Part I then proceeds 
to deal with problems of theory of knowledge in so far as they afleif science 
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in general In Part II the results o( this discussion are applied to the central 
problems of biology 

Mr Woodger has a broad and solid equipment of philosophical knowledge 
to fit him for his task His book owes much to the philosophy of Mr ^\ll]te 
head and to the cntical discussions of the modem realists It is very long 
extending to 488 pages of text and I cannot help feehng that it might with 
advantage have been shorter But this is perhaps only a personal dislike 
for long books Its length is due to the wnter s fullness of his subject and 
not to any confusion of thought and the arrangement of the book mil 
enable readers to concentrate on those sections in which they are more 
specially interested It is true that Mr Woodger warns them against this 
but readers must be allowed to take their own nsks 

L J Russell 


Pascals Philosophy of Religion By Clement C J \\ebb (Oxford at the 
Clarendon Press Humphrey Milford 1939 Pp 118 Price 6s net) 
'These lectures dehvered in 1926 are published the wnterconfesscs not 
without hesitation as perhaps one should only choose for detailed ducussion 
those great men who have evoked in one s own soul a special sympathy or 
from whom one has been able to team most but Pascal is not to me especially 
sympathetic nor is he a teacher to whom I feel myself under a peculiar 
obligation But the fact that he is a thinker whom some bistonans of philo* 
sophy almost ignore while others exalt him to the highest ranks among those 
who have handled the profoundest problems of human nature and human 
destiny may make an attempt to estimate his true position in this respect not 
unmterestmg to students of the Philosophy of Rehgion and as such an 
attempt 1 oiler this little work to their consideration (Preface) One student 
of the Philosoph} of Rehgion has given this little work the consideration 
which it invites has found this attempt not uninteresting and can cordially 
commend it to the consideration of others 
In the Introduction (I) Pascall and Bacon areccrapared to show that despite 
their greatness neither can be held to possess the peculiar qualification of 
the philosopher in the strict and proper sense of the word namely that 
primary interest in speculations on the ultimate structure of reality for the 
mere sake of knowing what it is (p 6) In the discussion of the relation of 
Pascal and the Thougl I of his Age (II) there is a valuable comparison with 
Descartes It was with Descartes science and Descartes acceptance of the 
obligations of religion that he was in sympathy his philosophy rather repelled 
him Montaigne was attractive to him just because he was not in a technical 
sense a philosopher at all (pp 23 24) A comparison of Pascal and Kant 
(III) seeks to prove that while Pascal s position and Rant s are sufficiently 
akin to compel us to raise the question whether we can grant to Kant the 
name of philosopher while withholding it from Pascal yet Kant s pains 
taking criticism of our whole cogmtive faculty andhueCort toexplorethe 
contents and describe the nature of his moral consciousness with as far as he 
could acnieve it complete freedom from pr e po s sessions (p 28} justify us in 
granting him that title It is shown that Pascal s position is best desenbed as 
Evangelical (IV) The prophetic in contrast with the philosophical conception 
of God marks him since his concern >9 with a rehgious experience of persona! 
relation to God which is more akin to Rntestant piety and shows no ten 
dency to pantheism as has the mystical type He oppioses le ccnir to la 
raison but holds that le cceur a ses rauons and assigns tnstinclite belief 
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and iMuiU%ekno%s\c<lgc alike to ?<€Ofuf.rascalatidK(;\vmati"li‘x\c»fv common 
a profound interest in those processes the mind which, while leading to 
conMction, arc carried on below the Ie\cl of deliberate ratiocination" (p. 47)* 
"We find," saj-s Webb, "a profounder consciousness in Pascal than in Kant 
of what wc may call the history* (or. if we like, the psjcholog)') of our moral 
consciousness, but a far less clear grasp of its essential nature as a conscious- 
ness of Hucenrfi/ioJiof obligation, such as can only be laid upon us by a law* 
intuitu cly recognized as good in itself notnierel> ascommandcclbyasupcnor 
or as eondiicu e to our happiness ’ This defect led Pascal on the one hand, 
"to flout his moral intuitions when they conflicted with what tradition led 
him to regard as rcN ealed truth," and on the other to lapse "into what appears, 
at first sight at anj rate, to be in principle a sheer cudimonism or utilitarun- 
ism. strangely out of keeping with the austere and sclf-sacnficing piety of 
Pascal himself" Ip In what is described as Pascal s H cgtr (Vl belief in 
God, of whose existence no proof can be guen, is based on an appeal to self- 
interest "Let us weigh the profit and loss inaoUed in betting on the existence 
of God" (quoted p 52) — eternal happiness or eternal miscr>' WilUam James 
puts the same kind of argument in a less offensive way, for by him "this 
Supreme Good is not described eudsmonistically, nor is the alternative to 
losing it depicted in terrific colours" (p 56) Kant here shows to advantage 
against Pascal, as he subjects religious tradition to a moral scrutiny Pascal 
"declines to rest his faith in God on any grounds which ignore or abstract 
from a specifically religious ctpenencc." and shows a pecuhar impatience 
with the /Irgnri’eni from Design {\T) lUs theism is entirely based on the 
Christian rcvchtion of Th rail cf Man (\T1) and the Ilccovcr)* in Chnst. 
"The pivot upon winch Pascal's philosophy of religion turns" is "the acknow- 
ledgment of original sm and the consequent alienation of man from God,” 
and "the necessity of such a Mediator as the Chnstian Religion proclaims 
Jesus Chnst to be" (p 63) To such a view a sinking contrast is presented bi' 
Absolute Idealism. There "the question really at issue ... is the standing 
in reality to be assigned to the individual personality" (p 85I. Although 
Pascal was in no sense pantheistic, jet he tends to a depreciation of person- 
ality (VIII) m his "denial of real and relatively independent value to any 
other spmtual activities than that which is expressly religious or God- 
clirected ■ (p 89) "God has made man with two loves,” says Pascal, "one for 
God, the other for self — w ith this law, howev er. that our lov c for Cod should 
be infinite, that is without any end but God himself, but our self lov e finite, 
and leading beyond ourselv cs to God ' (quoted p 89). ^^^llle this is true, yet 
he seems to contradict the Kew Testament in his "silence about the lov e of 


one s neighbour." Here Kant and Pascal seem to be in agreement, for "neither 
finds any great worth in our affections for particular individuals Thev seem 
to the one to belong to a region lower than that at which reason presents to 
every being capable of apprehending a law of universal obligation* to the 
other to be apt to divert from its proper object the love due from us to God 
alone "Von Hugel recognues that "roost of us are nght m valuing v ery highly 
our special attachments and also that there may be ... a call to wme to 
renounce them and devote themselves exclusively to the cultivation of the 
love of God ' (pp 91-^2). Pascal does not allow this alternative, for "m a 
faUen man even the mstmctiv e love of sell has become itrabonaL" This tiw 
ofascetosn,, hovre.er, ".s to be taced lalhtr to the phdosophy ot the Cj-oiVs 
and the Stoics than to the New Testaineivf (p gj). I„ contrast to the darter 
side of Pascal s phUosophy, his "doctrine ot the halefniriess of self’ IS his 
taching abont Gwe (IX) Fox him "the toe ot God is theseryesseoceottho 
Chnshan-ot the true and final— religion" (p gy). Accordingly he inis opposed 
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to "the presentation of Cbnsftanity by the influential Jesuits of his day," for 
"he can find nothing of rehgious valne in the presentation of Chnstianity 
which entertains the possibility that the salvation which it promises is to be 
obtained without such love really present in the heart” (p 97). While "the 
controversy about grace” in the Ltttres Prottticxales "is not in its details of 
any great importance for the understanding of his philosophy of religion," 
yet he engaged in it "because he thought that the Jesuit teaching was danger 
ous to morality and disgraceful to rehgion" (pp 99-100) 

The estimate of Pascal by the author may close this review, ‘ Pascal was 
a religious genius with a style of extraordinary distinction He was also a 
great man of science, in the first rank among the zavaMs of an age in which 
scientific knowledge was advancing with rapid strides and in which many 
remarkable intellects were devoting themselves to its advancement But he 
was not a great philosopher, even if we look at hts reflexions upon the 
profound religious experience which he unquesbonably enjoyed, it is not 
exactness of thought (despite the remimscences of mathematical method 
which colour his language) that disboguishes them, but the tragic sense 
of sin the passionate aspiration after God, the no less passionate devobon to 
the Redeemer to whom, as he says "he sbetches out his arms ’ and in 
communion with whom when met and embraced, he enjoyed a like rapture 
of devotion to that which inspued the immortal apostrophe* 

Jesu, spes pceniteobbus, 
quam pins es petentibus 
quam bonus te quarentibus, 
sed quid invementibus?" (p 114) 

The lucidity of the style the variety of componson of Pascal with other 
writers the sympathy with the spnt of Pascal, enhance the value of the book 

AirRED E. Gaxvis 


Joanna Sateshtntntxt Eptseopt CamoUnitt Metalogxcon Libn IIII recognovit 
et prolegonunis apparatn cnlico, commentano, indicibus Instruxit 
Clemexs C L Webb, AM. LLD (Oxonil e Typographeo 
Clarendoniano mcmxxix Pp xxii + *39 Pnce 20s net ) 

A cntical text of John of Salisbury's PtAxcralxcvs was published by 
Professor Webb in igog (Qarendon Press) The present work, therefore, 
completes the task which he undertook more than thirty years ago, and of 
which he outlined the scope and need in a paper read to the Aristotelian 
Societj in 1893 The Mttalogscon purports to be a defence of the course 
of profane studies which were pursued by those seeking a higher education 
m the eleventh century St Bernard and Walter of St Victor held m light 
esteem all studies save theology, and deprecated the mcnrsion which 
philosophers such as Abelard, had made into its sacred domam Another, 
Ivcwcvcr, c,t whc’w Jota c4 SaAssbury gwts & destrijitio ftiwvit, sappressc 
nomine, and whom he calls a tiovus Comtfietus, is the chief opponent which 
the defence has in view Possibly it was Reginald the monk It matters 
little, for the chief value of the work is not controversial, but histoncal 
John of Salisbury was not only well acquainted with, and competent to 
expound, the philosophical theones which were current in his day, but also 
he knew personally most of those whose views he discusses— Abelard, Gilbert 
de la Porrfe, William of Conches, High of St Victor, and St. Bernard The 
Milalogicon gives us an account, at once hisfoncaj and cnticaJ, of what 
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they taught with regard to the function of grammar and logic, the nature 
of umvcnals, and similar topics 

Professor Webb’s edition is based mainly on the Cambndge Codex (Corp 
Cbnsti Coll . 46), which he has collated with MSS in the Bodleian and 
British Museum Where the readings are different, this is indicated in foot- 
notes, which also afford \-aluable information as to the source of many of 
the expressions used, and as to who are the persons referred to in the text 
A list of the authors cited in the AfeJoJogicon is given in the Introduction, 
but for an account of the MSS used we are referred to the Introduction 
to the Policralicxis There is an Index of Proper Names, a one page Index 
of Words, and a long and useful Index of the works cited either by the 
author or by Professor \\ ebb in illustration There are also four pages of 
Addenda et Corrigenda in Policraltco The actual text docs not differ matcnally 
from that of the Opera Omnta published by J A Giles m 1848 save that 
for iM w c have e. and for t> w c ha\ e 11 On page 1 20, line 1 1 . one w ould hai c 
expected se in place of sed 

L J WaLIvCH 


A Manual of Psychology By G T Stout M A LL D Pourth Fdition 
Revised, in collaboration with the Author, by C A Mace, M A 
(London Universitj Tutorial Press. Ltd 19^0 Pp + 680 Price 
I 2 S 6d) 

The announcement of a new edition of the Manual of Psychology, coupled 
with the information that it would not be the work of Professor Stout, caused 
some apprehension in the minds of teachers of p$>cholog>’ ' There is nothing 
to equ^ it, better leave the old edition as it is than spoil it by patches and 
omissions.” was the thought m the minds of many Now that the new edition 
IS in our hands, most of us will be glad that the rev ision w os undertaken First 
because it has drawn from Professor Stout himself the restatement of a 
cardinal doctnne, and secondly because Mr Mace has performed his tasV w itb 
the greatest skill 

The format of the new edition is more convenient than the old The use of 
thinner paper and longer lines has reduced the volume to less cumbersome 
dimensions The division of sections into a larger number of paragraphs has 
rendered the appearance of the page more “readable ” 

The total amount of matter omitted from the third edition is not great 
The doubtful localization of centres for imagery has been omitted in the 
lewntten account of the functions of the cerebral hemispheres, the definite 
sumniinq,up in favour of qsycho qh%;sM»l 9aiaUrJ;sn>.baabP/m.rlKrup;ftd.w.tfeft, 
discussion of Body and Alind. and the familiar classification of “kinds of 
attention” has disappeared Many passages have been condensed The changes 
made are changes in the order of the chapters and m the arrangement of 
topics within the chapters The greater number of them occur m Book I and 
Book III, Pt 1 

Mr Mace tells us m the Preface that such changes are for the convenience 
of students, "to enable essential pcants to be introduced as early as possible 
. and to bring closely connected topics into a single chapter ’’ Thus the 
matter relating to sensations and images is collected into one chapter and 
placed immediately after the chapter on the “UlUmate Modes of the Relation 
of the Conscious Subject to its Object" There is an advantage in bringing 
out the connection between sensataons and images, but there is a certain 
disadvantage m dealing with images before discussing retentiveness and per- 
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ception It IS, however, pure gain to have the two themes the "affective tone 
of sensations" and "pleasure pain” portmanteaned into a single chapter and 
placed after "Emotion " It also makes for clearness to have a new chapter 
' Practical Conative Activity.” wherem certain topics from the old chapter 
"Attention” and from the chapter * Primary Laws of Mental Process" are 
brought together This enables the chapter on the primary laws to be renamed 
"Retentiveness " "Perceptual Rticcss and Learning by Experience” is placed 
before ‘Instinct ” This reversal of order puts instinct in its place both figura- 
tively and literally In the thud edition it appeared as an interloper In the 
chapters of Book IV Mr Macehasmadelittleor no change 

Coming to details, one may note the disappearance of the ambiguous word 
presentation" It is replaced by ‘thought," "experience," "sensation," 
according to the sense of the passage The broadest form of reference to an 
object IS now consistently termed "thought" and the term "simple appre- 
hension” 13 dropped The use of the words "indmduaJ expcnence" frees the 
term "immediate expcnence” for a more precise use, vis in contrast to 
thought " Mr Mace calls attention in his preface to the substitution of a 
paraphrase for the term "conditioned" previously used of sense expcnence to 
express its relation to something other than itself In keeping with present 
fashion is the reference to all authonties by the bare surname 

Turning to new matter, we may notice first the more important of Mr 
Mace's own contnbutions In bis preface he refers to the dose connection, 
which has been widely recognized between Professor Stout's general stand- 
point and the psychology of the Cestall school The influence of Gestalt psy 
chology on ^tr Mace’s revision can be seen m his section on the "perception 
of form," which incorporates the material of the old section on "change 
sensations " The same may be said of the interesting section dealing with 
clearness and distinctness under the heading "eHects of attention ” and also 
of the section on "the unity of the presented field and the unity of 
the response " The section setting forth the dJfliculties of the introspective 
method is a welcome addition, as is also the section on ' unconscious mental 
states ' Perhaps the most important new contribution made by Mr Mace is 
the section on ‘ the modification of specific tendencies " It occurs at the end 
of Book I in the chapter "Practical Conative Activity " One could wish that 
It had been placed in closer connection with conative activity at the percep- 
tual level The further section dtstinguisKing primary and secondary or denva- 
tive tendencies is interesting Over and above dependent denvative tendencies, 
such as nut-hoarding dependent on nut eating, Mr Mace ranks persistence 
with vaned eflort and intensification of effort as secondary independent 
tendencies attendant on success and failure Why these are regarded as 
secondary tendencies supervening on the pnmary and not as changes in the 
primary tendencies themselves, it is bard to see Both primary and secondafy 
tendencies are shown to be important in reference to the affective tone of a 
situation Particularly helpful in prepanng the way for Professor Stout’s 
restatement of the problem of the perception of the external world are the 
sections on "objects which are actually cxpcnenccd," and on the distinction 
between ‘ immediate expcnence and immediate knowledge " (Introduction, 
Chapter I ) 

By the addition of footnotes Mr Mace has brought some of the modem 
work on sensation into relation with the text in Book II Readers may be 
tempted to regret that more of the recent cxpcnmental work has not been 
introduced into these chapters Yet on reflection one will sec that while it is 
comparatively easy for a student to supplement the Manual by an experi- 
mental texttook, it would not have been easy to keep the balance of the 
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tvhole book bad this part of it been extended and extended it is-ould ha\e bad 
to be since there is nothing in the present systematic treatment of the sc> eral 
classes of sensation that the student could afford to lose 

Fmallj vse ma> consider the three passages rew-ntten b> Professor Stout 
himself The first makes dear the distinctixc use of the word consciousness 
when this IS used in a narrower sense than the word cxpcncncc Such a 
narrower use would be exemplified in the denial that *cnsations arc states of 
consciousness and the assertion that they fall within the unity of an mdin 
dual s experience The second passage is a restatement ol the doctrine ol local 
signs It follows Lxtensity as a subheading in the section on the attributes 
of sensation (e) Place-diflcrcnccs and Local Signs (the c is clearly a mis 
print for e ) Placc-diffcrcnccs arc treated as depending upon differences in 
local signs Local signs arc qualities or subqualities w hich \ ary independently 
of the nature ot the stimulus according as this or that part of the sensitiae 
surface is affected The ground for this diversity of local signature is to be 
found m the fact that no two portions ol the sensitive surface of the body arc 
anatomically quite alike The rewriting of the paragraplis has giv cn nse to a 
slight misfit between Professor Stout and Mr Mace The new paragraphs do 
not contain as the old ones did any reference to the place differences due to 
central not peripheral conditions and thus do not prepare the rcidcr for 
the distinction drawn later between local signs proper and local colouring due 
to anatomical differences in the sensitive surface Mr Mace m discu<sing Dr 
Head s expenments in the chapter on Cutaneous Sensations makes a point of 
this distinction and stresses the central conditions inv olved m place^liff crencs 
01 local signs proper 

The outstanding contribution is the rewritten chapter introducing Book 
111 Part 11 The Problem of the Growth of Perception of the External 
^VoTld Professor Stout s views on scnsc'data and the qualities of physical 
objects have gained much m clearness from this restatement They have also 
gained from the consonant changes introduced by Mr Mace in relevant 
passages and from his delineation of the problem of perception in the preface 
The chapter opens w ith a statement of the precise meaning to be giv en to the 
words physical material and external in reference to the world per 
ceived in sense-perception Our knowledge of the material world is said to 
depend on two mam factors the sense factor and the activity factor The 
activity factor is essentially involved in our apprehension of the independent 
reality of physical things and their qualities M hat is independently real is 
independentlv active and passive (p 408) Such apprehension is shown to be 
bound up with our knowledge of the embodied self The sense factor presents 
the matenal nature of the physical object m that it introduces it or makes it 
present to thought But in knowing it I do not actually experience it 
Hence it can be present only to thought m the sense in which thought is 
contrasted with immediate expcncncc (p 411) Here the distinction drawn 
in the early chapters between immediate expenence and immediate knowledge 
IS fundamental as is also the distinction between immediate expenence 
(sentience) and thought The single percept is not apprehended as self 
contained in isolated independence It has an original meamng m as much as 
It IS related to a context (p 41*) Thus sense expenence involves embryo 
awareness of unity Specific forms of nmty are differentiated with the growth 

of perception The psyxhologist has the task of traang their development A 

supplemenUry note to the chapter bmgs out the philosophical implications 
of this teaching heither text nor note shows any real change in Professor 
Stout s view of sense-data and the quahties of physical things and many who 
previously found difQcnlty in his doctnne will find difficulty still The doc 
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tnne of continuity between “the field of sensible appearance” and “the field 
of physical existence” may be noacceptable Be that as it may, the difficulty 
now. in view of the restatement, cannot be doe to any failure to understand 
the psychological account of sense-perception based thereon 

Whatever gams there may be m clearness in the revised edition, the Manual 
of Psychology remains a "stifl” book It demands slow and careful reading, 
and IS more smtable for the honours than the pass student Yet no other 
single book is so well worth a student's while Among the psychological 
treatises in English it is m a class apart together with Ward's Psychologtcal 
Principles and James's Principles of Psychology, and is at once more compre- 
hensive and more systematic than either. 

BEAtRJCE Edgeu. 


Creatiie Intagtnaiion Studies tn the Psychology of Literature By June E 
Dowhey International Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and 
Scientific ilcthod [London Kegan Paul, Trench, TrQbner & Co 
1929 Pp viu 4 - 230 Pnee 10s 6d net ) 

Professor June Downey has brought together a number of topics not else- 
where to be found within the covers of any single book As tbesub-titlemdi 
cates the volume is a collection of essays rather than a systematic treatment 
of a central theme The twenty-seven chapters are divided mto seven books, 
but It is not always easy to recognize the principle of division 
Book 1 u a discussion of the factors upon which the enjoyment of poetry 
may be said to depend Book II is entitl^ * The Imaginal World,” and deals 
with the variety of sensory imagery From her own study of will temperament 
and of imagery Professor Downey is led to suggest that there may be a con- 
nection between the temperamental charactenstics of an individual and the 
characteristics of his imagery, its kind, wealth, and controllabihty 
Book III deals with the N\orId of Words The topics inclnded here are the 
varieties of linagery involved in thinking and in silent reading, the influence 
of ‘the word in itself on the reader, and the influence of the wntefs own 
variety of imagery on bis writing This topic leads on m Book IV to a dis- 
cussion of ■ The Slethod of Style ” The author agrees with those who have 
severely criticized thw method of mfernjig the contents of a writer’s mind 
from the imagmal reaction of the reader Even when the method is meta- 
morphosed into a statistical word study, as it is by Groos, it is not free from 
error However carefully an author's vocabulary may be indexed a list of his 
choice of words is notarevelationof bisstoreoi mental imagery Miss Downey 
herself has made a study of style from a diflerent standpoint She has studied 
the effectiveness of given passages in raning imagery in the reader by direct 
or indirect suggestion Her chapter on the use and effectiveness of words con- 
noting colour IS a very interesting one, as u also the one on Lteraty syniEStbcsia 
or the concordance of the senses 'The chapter wherein the technique of the 
poets Vachell Lindsay and Amy Lowell is discussed though suggestive, is 
too brief to be satisfartory as a ps>cbo]ogical study The same may be said of 
the introspective snapshot contributed by Mr ilson Qough 

The topics brought together in Book V form a miscellaneous collection 
There is a chapter on rhythm, showing the bearing of Gestalt psychology on 
rhythmic patterns There is a chapter labelled "The Logicof the Emotions,” 
describing the diffusion of emotional tone over a whole situation or its trans- 
ference from one situation to another, or agam its crystallization round some 
inadent or object which thereby becomes symbolic An organization of 
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emotions is described as "conceptual " The use of logical terms in this con* 
flection seems unfortunate The two chapters, "Metaphoncal Consciousness" 
and "Cartooning Consciousness" are both raluable The former, as the name 
denotes, discusses the substitution of one idea for another, the draisang of 
comparisons and the transition from idea to idea The latter desenbes the 
selectne operation of intellect m picking out a salient feature, exaggerating 
or repeating it to heighten its effectiveness The respective rfilcs of these two 
different movements of thought in literary composition offer a fruitful field 
for research and Professor Downey makes some very suggestive comments in 
her treatment of this topic 

In Book VI the author takes up the difficult question ' The Springs of 
Imagination " She brings the teachings of the Psjxho anal^-ttc school into 
touch with those of the ConCgurationists (Gestalt psjxhologj) She is unable 
to accept the Freudian conception of creative imagination viz , that it is a 
compensation mechanism She asks pcrtincntlj , Are all illusions all ideal- 
istic reconstructions of life m terms of eternal values merelj sj-mptoms of 
failures to adjust to first-hand realitj ^ In a perfectly hjgicnic and normal 
world in which there were no poor no sick, no bachelors nor spinsters no 
widows, no mismatcd, no childless, would there be also no art, no poetry, no 
religion?" (p 163) In her view the imaginative person differs from the unim- 
aginative m the wealth of material at his command and the freedom w^th 
which he can use it It would be w ell to stress the second clause She refers to 
Professor Lowes’ study of the wealth of matcnal atColendgc’scommand, but 
to transmute that matcnal into the poem of TheAttaenl Manner •niS needed 
the imagination which 'dissolves, difluscs. dissipates, m order to recreate ’* 
Accounts given by diflercnt writers of the manner in which their poems and 
stones shape themselves furnish useful data for ps>cbological study. The 
final book is entitled ‘ Literary Subjectivity and Objectivity " It includes a 
discussion of empathy, introjection, and self projection Mr Bullough'a con- 
ception of "distance" b accepted as essenti^ for xsthetic objectivity. The 
outlmcs of three great stones with the same climatic event are used to 
exemplify "the vanous devices bj means of which life is transformed into 
art " A further chapter is devoted to the means a wnlcr may employ to 
secure rapport or to establish a hypnotic influence over his readers The last 
chapter is a bnef sketch of "introverted art.” wherein the conventions of 
space, time, or grammar are laid aside m the endeavour to reveal to the 
reader or spectator the ideas and emotions of the characters 

Professor Downey’s book may not have revealed the processes of creative 
imagination, but it is a contnbntion to the psjxhology of literature, and is 
helpful both to the ps\chologist and to theal«rl£nf.Qf.a?ifJjrjjna. 

Bcatricc Edcell 


Moral Law and the Highest Good By E &Iorris Miller, MA , Litt D 
(Melbourne Macmillan A Co. Ltd Melbourne University Press 
1928 Pp IX -f- 235 Price 6s 6d) 

The purpose of this httle book by the Professor of Philosophy in the 
Umversity of Tasmania is better expressed by its sub-title, "A Study of 
Kants Highest Good," than by the main title It is a careful and close 
lamination of Kant's moral theory, based in the main on the Critioue of 
Practical Reason Other works are only dealt with by way of lUustration 
of the pomb raised m the discussion of the principal subject of the treatise 
There is little mention of the Fundamental Principles, which is, perhaps, a 
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jjity On the other hand passages from less faimliar srorka such as the Keh/ton 
Wuhtn Ike Ltmils of Pure Jieason and the Cntique of Juigpieni are brought 
m very appositely on occasions in explanation of some particular argument 
The discussion covers the mam pomts raised in the second Cntique iloral 
Law and Freedom the Idea of Duty Kant’s notion of th-* Sutnmutn 
Bonum and the relations of Virtue and Happmess and the postulates of 
Immortahty and the Existence of God 

^^Jtl^a Its limits this 13 a careful and thorough piece of work which 
repajs close studj It is not alnajs very easy reading particularlj in the 
earlier part but that is hardly to be expected Kant made too easy would 
not be Kant It is perhaps not a Icgibmate cnbcism that the limits seem 
to base been rather closely drawn but one would welcome a httle more in 
the way of general summary and also perhaps a little more ta the way 
of tracing the relations of Kant to other views A definite weakness seems 
to me to lie in the author's attitude towards his subject He seems to regard 
it as part of his duty to act as advocate for Kant on almost every debatable 
question though even he finds a few points on which Kant is open to 
cnticism Eut his general aim is to defend him against all cnticum and I 
cannot feel that he always rcalues the loll force of the cnticwm that h" is 
trymg to refute A particular instance of this is to be found in his discussion 
of the cmnectian b e t w een sortce and happiness a point on which it is very 
difScnlt to acquit Kant of trying to combine elements which on his own 
pnnnples are not compatible with one another 1 fancy that an inquiry 
into the reason that 1^ Kant to try to brug these disparate elements 
together would be more fruicfol of enligbtenmest than an attempt to show 
that they are not really disparate 

Professor ^filler gises us httle of his own positive views U’hat he does 
give us suggests rather too much readiness to appeal to the uncnticued 
demand of our emotional nature the common feelings of hnmamty as a 
proof of difficult doctrines He betrays an uneasy suipioon that Kant himself 
would not have approved of his efiortsin this duectioa It wouldnot however 
be fair to bnng this as a definite cnficisTi against a work which is not aimed 
at setting forth the author’s own point of view systematically And as a 
study of Kant s own doctrine this must be proeounced a conscientious and 
scholarly pi»ce of work * 

G C Field 


Prjblems of Prertdenet Ey Rev Chables J Sjieeeeafe M A (London 
Longmans Grewi A Co 1929 Pp vi-c- izo Price es cloth zs fid 
paper) 

Pel gicm and the Thougft of To-day ByC C J ^\EEB llJi FB A (London 
OxfordUnivenity Press Humphrey Milford 1929 Pp 50 Pneezs fid) 
Dc’»%e "Nerd a'VrtD Religion^ By ■pAttAETiiLR ScHiLEP (New^ork Henry 
Holt & Co 1929 Pp xvu + 325 Price 8* 50 ) 

Mr Sh“bheares httle book deals with some very big problems in fact 
woth all the chief issues of Theism The argument is closely reasoned and 
closely packed alio of necessity and it is not th-refore a book for the arm 
chair But any intelligent gen^ reader who will grapple with it snll reap 
a nch reward ilr Shebbeart s purpose u to vindicate the rationality of the 
essen'ial features of popular Theism Rtmnmg side by side wath thu purpose 
15 an exposition of an immanentist Theum towhichMr Shebbearc inchnes 
At tim« this reminds one of th» optimum of Leibmr though its affinities 
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are actually KcgcUan, and Mr Shebbeare is conMnced that it allov.-3 us the 
sine qua non of Theism, namely a responsive God, a fact which those of us 
who have pragmatic sympathies may possibly suspect But one maycodorsc 
his plea that the idea of the Good m the wide Platonic sense is comprehensu c 
enough to act as a pnnciplc of unity It was on similar lines that Lotze once 
said that what should be might prove ultimately the basis of what is On 
the que5.tioti of frc'^lom. Jlr Shebbeare is inclined to want the best of both 
worlds of determmum and Ubertanani»m and tnes to satisfy the hlxirtanan 
■ without admitting any real contingcncj ' Such a satisfaction can please 
onlythc soft dctermmi-sts ‘ as James called them However, no one is likely 
to agree with all tlml any author says on such thorny problems Yet most 
readers will agree that Mr Shebbeare knows how to state his problems even 
when he docs not solve them and has given us a most ably thought-out and 
stimulating little book 

Professor ebb s lectures, the first senes of the Riddell Mcmonal Lectures 
are three in number, dealing with the problems and methods of the study 
of religion the debt of modern philosophy to Chnstiamt> and the problem of 
religion in contemporary thought Professor Uebb has the not too common 
gift of being able to wntc on philosophical topics in a language * under- 
standed of the people *' and that also of being able to express the fruits of 
npe scholarship succinctly He bnngs out with admirable clearness how 
modem philosophy is indebted to Chnstimit> both in its conception of 
personality and with regard to the human spmt being an expression of the 
divine Indeed, the fifty pages of this booklet are more suggestiv e and informing 
than many a much more pretentious volume 

Mr Schilpp IS Professor of Philosoph) at an American college His book is 
untechnically written and forceful!) expressed Assuming the need of religion, 
he asks whether the present expressions oftchgion arc likely to satisfy the 
future if they do less than satisfy the present He deals in an interesting 
chapter with the new attitude of science, and wc gather that America has 
more fundamentalists of science of the sort that talk about "Science” with 
a capital S, in general terms, than we arc burdened with in England \Ve 
should find few in this country to tell us that science is all sufficient for man’s 
spiritual as well as intellectual needs as one writer Mr Schilpp quotes 
declares The conclusion is that the new religion is radical Christianity, and it 
is hardly possible to see what other candidate is m the field 

E S Waterhouse 


II Cardinale Ntco!d di Cusa By Professor Paolo Rotta (Milan Societi 
Editnce e P«iJiero rgsS Pp xvi-h4,)8 Lireao 
We have been expecting some such book from Professor Rotta The Rieijja 
dt Ftlosofia Neo-Scolastica of 1926 and 1927 contained a senes of articles from 
his pen on the fifteenth century German Cardinal, these he shortly followed 
up with an Italian translation of the Cardinals chief work {Della DoUa 
Ignoranza, Milan, Edizwm Athena), and of this work he prepared a cntical 
ediuon— the only one we possess and the first repubhcation since 1565—0$ 
long agohs 1913 (Ban, Laterza) Besides this Italian interest, Nicholas’s oivn 
countrymen are beginning to realize the need both of a new estimate of his 
work and of making available the material for an estimate As a symptom of 
the former we may adduce J Ritter's Docta IgnoranUa die Theone des 
Ntchlmssens bei Nicolaus Cusanus CTeubner, 19*7). and the latter need is to 
be satisfied by a forthcoming edition of all the wntuigs of Nicholas under the 
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auspices of the Heidelberg Academy of Saences It may be added that his 
mystical essay. The Vision of God, was published m English translation m 
1928 (by Dent), with an introduction by Abss Underhill 
The central thought of Nicholas of Cnsa sends us back to the ineffable One 
of the Neoplatomsts and to the n^ative theology of certain of the Alexandrine 
Fathers The direction of knowledge itself as well as the aspiration of the 
heart forces us to the thought of an oUunate to which a religious attitude is 
obligatory, and yet this ultimate cannot be grasped in the way ol knowledee 
It IS the postulate, or rather the grand synthesizing completion, of all thinking 
that thinks on unwearymgly to the end of its powers, but it cannot be thought, 
cannot be comprehended by the understanding, but only apprehended in 
mtmtion So full, so perfect is it that thought, when asked to do what it can, 
requires every one of its categories merely to adumbrate it The very heaviness 
of this demand, the very necessity of admitting that God must be everything, 
leaves thought helpless, for the application to the same being of every category 
wrung to Its last meaning results m a heap of contradictions Thinlacg leads 
by Its own impulsion to a conclusion that violates its own first law, "The 
place where Thou art found unveded is girt round with the coincidence of 
contradictories . Now and Then coincide within the circle of Paradise 
If anyone should set forth any concept by which Thou couldst be conceived, 
1 know that that concept is uot a concept of Thee for every concept is ended 
m the wall of Paradise" (De Vtstone Det) This famous doctrine of cotmientia 
eontradictonuin, commonly regarded as distmetive of Nicholas, was part of 
the Neoplatonic patrimony of ChnsUao mysticism, was emphasued a century 
earlier 1 ^ Eckhart, and was taken over from Nicholas by Bruno a little more 
than a century later, but only by Nicholas among Christian thinken was it 
worked towards with anything like the patience and ptilessness of protracted 
logical labour that marked the mysticism of Plotinus Hence he was nght in 
speaking ol the ignorance m which bis philosophy on its reasoned side culmi* 
nated as instructed ignorance, though philosophy opens with ignorance and 
ends with it, the intermediate travail is eminently valuable because it shows 
where aud why discursive knowledge has mexotahle limits 

So far the Cardinal seems to be wholly medixval But he met and imbibed 
some of the spirit ol the pioneers of the Renaissance He regarded mathematics 
as the perfect type of mtellectual system and proof, conceived experimental 
studies of physical phenomena, and broke with the old astronomy to the 
extent of making space aud time infinite (or at least Indefinite) and of declanng 
that the earth is a sphere that rotates on its own axis On this latter point 
neither his doctrine nor his evidence is quite the same as the theory of 
Copernicus, but that he propounded it a hundred years before Copernicus is 
a sign of precocious deliverance from the cramping world of the Schoolmen, 
for whom— 'following Anstotle— the physical universe was bounded by the 
"sphere of fixed sta« ’’ His strenuous attempts to reconcile the Hussites 
remove him m another resqeet from.mfslnRyabsm. Ta atWnivi. alsa hiS. lack 
of sympathy with Anstotle in general would be a mistake, for the Neoplatonic 
tradition he stands in is as genuinely medixval as is Christian Anstotelianism 
Hence the question one is expected to settle when one treats of him — whether 
he IS to be assigned to the Middle Ages or to the Renaissance — is a niggling 
question, living at a transitional period it was possible for him to be a transi- 
tional figure, and this in fact he was 

Professor RotU's full length study is the result of many years of devoted 
tod Some of his contentions are cedonred by the special pleading that great 
devotion almost inevitably brings, and another result of his de%otion to the 
man is the allotment of half the book to a ncbly informed biographical 
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account I confess that I find this half the more interesting In the other half 
the author has steeped himself so thoroughly in the Cardinal s ideas that he 
often fails to help those of us who fmd the content and especially the mode of 
expression of the Dccia Jgnoroniia ahen and obscure And one awkward issue 
is left unsoK cd an issue that a Catholic professor claiming the Cusan philosophy 
as a splendid sjTithcsis of mcdm-al t! ought should surely base solved— 
namely how far the specif cally ChnstiandogmaswhichNicholasasaCardinal 
officially represented can be inttUiRibly rctamcdwithin asystcmthatdcniesthc 
validity of any of our categories (or affirms the %-alidity of all of them which 
here amounts to the same thing) in their application to God Nicholas himself 
admits that certain of our attributions to Cod are a practical necessity 
Since the worship of God who is to be adored inspirit and m truth is bound 
to rest on positii e statements about God any religion is bound in mattcre of 
worship to raise itself by ao affirmatue theology adonng God as one and 
three as most wise and most holy as light inaccessible and life and truth 
and so on (Oocia fgnoranha Qk I cb xxii ad intf ) but if the opposite 
epithets may also (though not equally as is pointed out m the same chapter) 
be applied to Him or if in strictness none of them is appl cable it is hard to 
see how worship in spirit and in truth can be sustained 

WTiat Professor Rotta docs discuss at length is too miolvcd to be sum 
manred m a rciacw e can only record hi> book as a needed contribution 
from a competent specialist to the understanding of a man who was trans 
patently great as an ecclesiastic and obscurely great as a philosopher 

T E jessop 


The Thfor\ 0/ Christ s Ethics Hy T A M SresetP DD (London George 
Alien 4 , Unwm Ltd 19 9 ^p *5-* Pnee JOS Cd net) 

On reading this lolume proics belter than the title and the chapter 
headings would lead one to expect Trom the title one would expect that 
the writer was going to attempt to get beyond the moral teaching of Jesus 
to some fundamental metaphysical or theological principle And at first 
one is disappointed to find from the headings of the chapters that he is 
oflenng only an exposition of that teaching hat he means by the 
theory is the explanations which from the standpoint of modem 
knowledge he adds to the exposition Again the chapter headings at first 
sight appears not to hold out any hope of system but as one reads the 
chapters one does begin to discover a reason for the order of the treatment 
adopted It cannot be said howc\er that he makes the best of his often 
quite good material in the arrangement of it The Preface confesses the 
defect of the treatment The first chapter gives a too bnef sketch of 
the Historical Development and lays stress on the altruism and idealism 
of the teaching of Jesus in correspondence wnth that of the Old Testament. 
The second chapter discusses the much debated question of the relation 
of the Ethics of Jesus to the Eschatology whether His teaching can be 
regarded only as anui/ffirt ethic Theauthorputsfoniard theinewtbat Jesus 
wras led by His disappointment with the results of His mmistiy to curtail 
the ethical teaching and to postpone its completion to thfe Second Adient 
The third chapter recognuing the apparent absence of social reference in 
the teaching of Jesus seeks to show that it had a social aspect and repro- 
duced the national and the international idealism of the prophets and 
that m comparison wath Jesus teaching there was a lapse of sociahdealism 
m early Chnstiaru^ ^ the elect society (Church) replaced the elect nation 
(the Kingdom) The fourth chapter shows that Christ s fulfilment of the 
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law was an expansion, and that His stnct observance of the ceremonial 
regulabons and usages was but a temporary pohcy The fifth chapter 
presents the contrast of Jesus’ method to that of the law, He gave, not 
rules, but principles, and often m parabolic form Chapter VI continues 
this contrast in showing that He did not rely on force but on persuasion 
But the author very definitely rejects the pacifist inteipretation of the 
injunction of non resistance He makes a good deal of Jesus' command to 
buy a sword “ If I were taking my child on a journey through a lawless 
country, would it not be right for me to protect his or her person from 
brutal outrage just by letting people see that I have a revolver? Or, if I 
am travelling alone, onght I not similarly to safeguard my own person for 
the sake of my children at home^ The moral interests of those who might 
be tempted to murder or outrage me or my child would appear to demand 
this measure of self-protection ” (p 84) In Chapter VII three moral 
prmaples are discussed, kindness work, self consecration, self sacrifice being 
regarded as an occasional outcome of self-consecration ' If we wish for a 
smgle concept to express all the morality enjoined by Our Lord, we may 
take that of 'the production of good,' which includes the good consisting 
in the relief of our neighbours wants the wndcr good of contnbutions to 
the welfare of society, the supreme good of the realuation of the Divine 
Ideal of the Umverse” (p p8) The next (the eighth) chapter, under the 
heading the Value of Conduct, seeks to answer the question how far the 
moral conduct of man can contribute to the resluatico of the ideal, the 
commg of the PCingdotn It is not easy to discover any continuity between 
this and the next chapter (the ninth), which discusses the contrast between 
egoism and altruum This chapter contains a very striking indictment of 
' the almost universal callousness of the civilised world ' to the post war 
misenes and draws this general conclusion ’ The fact is not that the 
vast majority of people are very good, nor that they are very bad, but 
that they are very limited Many are very good within narrow limits, 
moderately good within wider limits, and callous and heartless beyond ' 
(p 118) Apromraentfeatureof recent psycbologyisbroughtunderconsidera- 
tion in the tenth chapter on ’Moraliruig the Instincts " Trom the teaching of 
Jesus the writer discusses the following practical consequences "(i) temp- 
tation® to be resisted, (3) instincts to be subbmated. (3) complexes to be 
resolved (4) equihbnum to be attained through variation of activity ” 
On this task of self-conquest there follows the task of self-fulfilment in the 
formation of character as composed of virtues (Chapter XI). The virtues 
mentioned arc faith, hope, love, trust or passive faith, fidelity, humility, 
smeenty, courage— by no means an exhaustive analysis Over against the 
virtues stand the sins (Chapter XII) The author sensibly states that while 
sin mast be recognized as very tcmble, the brooding on it is dangerous, 
and shows how the negative sins (oimssion) lead on to the positive 
(commission) The catalogue of sin given follows the teaching of the New 
Testament closely Very truly he qualifies the modem tendency to identify 
sins with complexes ‘ It is plain that sinfulness and psychic discord do not 
vary concomitantly Tor sufferers from shock are not necessarily morally 
bad while some of the worst cmninals may have a calm and self possessed 
demeanour In fact, inward conflict may be a sign of moral impulses at 
work, and equammity in enme proves that virtue is dormant or suppressed ' 
(p. I6j) The transition to the next topic « indicated in the title of 
Chapter XIII, "The Pharisaic Complex," which begins with offering reasons 
fot questioning the authenticity of the denunciations of the Pharisees as 
given m the Gospels "(i) unlike Jesus, (2) not all Pharisees $0 bad, (3) Jesus 
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on good terms wntli many of thtm, (4) Matthew xxui shows signs of 
redaction '* The Pharisaic complex ts carefully anal>*scd "The root sm of 
Phansaism is a species of egoistn. which may be sariously desenbed as 
selfishness or pride — a selfish contentment with one s own \ irtuc in contrast 
to the \ices of others a proud exaltation of self coupled with contempt 
for those who hiic not been similarly favoured (p 172) This complex 
was resolved for Paul in his faith m Christ WTiy the discussion of Rewards 
and Punishments (Chapter MV) follows the Pharisaic complex is obvious 
This chapter shows that the prominence of sanctions »n the Gospel is not 
inconsistent wnth the demand for disinterested goodness, the highest good 
ofTcred is in accord with the goodness required Divine punishment as the 
thwarting of morbid desires through change of env ironmcnt is remedial One 
of the best chapters in the booh (the fifteenth) deals with Porgivcncss A 
distinction is made lictwcen pardon and forgiveness hen a king pardons 
a criminal he remits the penalty to which the latter has tendered himself 
liable Wien a father forgives bis child he receives him back into loving 
intimacy ’ (p 187) I orguencas involves release from sin, excites gratitude, 
and leads to service It may be unreasonable to expect an adequate doctrine 
of the atonement in one paragraph and what is said is suggestive 
Chapter XM juxtaposes conscience and grace but docs not show their 
relation, and the conception of grace as God s help m man's conduct is 
inadequate, this help comes through the Holy Spint The next chapter 
(the seventeenth) on the ^faral and the Spiritual makes, m my judgment, 
too sharp a distinction between the phases of man s personal development 
The last chapter on the Chnstam fummum bonum attempts the synthesis of 
utUitananism since happiness was valued by Jesus, and ethical idealism 
"The main outlines of Our Lords promise of good are fairly clear it is 
reconstituted and enhanced and increasing life, life that transcends and 
abolishes death Life of many souls m intimate harmony and love, life that 
IS for ever nourished by the life of God a living universe supported and 
ordered and glonfied by the power and love of God ' (p 245). or, as St 
Paul puts it, God all m all This vision raises for our thought the problem 
of the relation of the temporal to the eternal This summary*, m which 1 
have made use largely of the 'cry good Table of Contents indicates the 
interest and the value of the contents of the volume 

Aernro E Garme 


Jewtsh Influence *w 2iIodern Thought By A A Roback (Cambridge, Jlas- 
sachusetts Sci-Art Publishers 1929 Pp 506 Pnee $4 50 ) 

It IS a coinadencc that Dr Boback's book has been followed by* a rather 
sicadar work, called Jeus in ike CfcMsfion Era, by Laune Magnus, published 
in November by Bean Fortunately, the two woiks don’t clash Mr Magnus 
has made abroad survey* of the cultural history of the Christian era. emphasit 
ing the Jewish contnbutions to thought, and presenting them in their context 
Dr Roback has set before himself two objects (a) to describe, in an accurate, 
unbiassed way the exact Jewish element in modern cultural movements* 
and ( 6 ) to analyse that element, to appraise its significance, and so to learn 
something of the mentality from which it has emanated The present 
literature on the whole subject is so loose, and «o marred either by a chau- 
vinistic or an anb Semitic standpoint, that the appearance of both these 
books is a matter of distinct importance lor students 
In his first aim Dr Roback has been markedly successful He argues con- 
vincingly for the postulate of a “Jewish" racial heritage throughout modern 
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tames, irrespectave oi the alien cultures in which that heritage has appeared 
He draiTS attention to the list of eminent Jewish names in modem cultural 
movements, Bergson, Freud, Einstein, Husserl, etc, He adduces a longer 
list of minor notables in various spheres, and devotes a speaal section to 
Psycho analysis, in which he detects a specially Jeinsh note Throughout this 
descriptive part of the book Dr Boback is on sure ground, and his treatment 
of the facts is in pleasant contrast to all the other existing surveys one can 
recall 

In his second aim, that of analysing the specific quality of the Jewish 
element in modem thought, Dr Koback is a little disappointing His discus* 
Sion of the theme is very slight indeed It is only dealt with at all in three 
or four passages, and then only cursorily In Chapter VI, for example, entitled 
"The Intellectuid Sovereigns of Europe," by whom are meant Bergson, 
Freud, and Einstein, the question is certainly raised, on page 128 "Is there 
a general point of view which bolds them together, and which, moreover, 
distmguishes their mode of thinking as Jewish*" The answer follows* "All 
thiee are at one in combating absolutism" (p 130) ’ Bergson ’’ the writer 
proceeds, "has undermined the power of reason, subordinating it to intuition, 
Freud has reduced the influence of the conscious to the advantage of the 
unconscious (subconscious) , while Einstein has demolished the absolute rule 
of matter, space and tame" (>t»i ) 

This answer is so intrinsicdly vague, and so forced a generalization denved 
apparently from the term "relativity” assoaated with Einstein’s work, that 
one cannot regard it as an adequate analysis of the facts The case of 
Husserl, for instance, another Jewish thinker, scarcely comes under such a 
generalization On page 138 of the January issue of this Journal (1929), there 
IS a review of a book dealing mainly with the philosophy of Husserl, and this 
quotation occurs "Husserl inclines to rationalism as opposed to faith, 
authonty, etc , to absolutism as opposed to scepticism, to mtellectualism 
rather than mysticism " This seems to contradict Dr Boback's hypothesis 
at once The hypothesis is not amplified, unfortunately, in later chapters, 
though on page 249 it is repeated, and Dr Boback writes "Einstein, being 
a Jew, imght have found it easier to cut himself loose from the absolutistic 
moonngs of physical concepts than his Gentile colleagues " 

Another passage dealing generally with the question follows this quotation 
'The Jewish mind," we read, "it would seem, from a survey of Jcwrsh 
thought, is less susceptible to dogma, to rigid conventional discipline than, 
let us say, was the Greek mind The latter always aimed at definition, and 
what is definition but setting a limit to a concept, laying down laws’ In 
Jewish philosophy, from Rulo to Spinoza, we find the dictum, Omiiis 
determtnalio tit vegatio — "every detennination is a negation," playing a 
prominent part” (p 249) It is difficult to take such a passage senously 
One cannot do justice either to Creek thought or to Spinoza's metaphysical 
doctrines by generalizations like these 

In the chapter dealing with Psycho analysis there is another brief allusion 
to the question ‘ I am disposed," Dr Roback writes, "to look for the actual 
causes of the Jewish biith and nursing of psycho analysis in the peculiar 
make up of the Jew, who is analytical in a psychological sense, and who is 
constantly reflecting on the \Miy and Wherefore of everything, as exemplified 
by the style of Ecclesiastes" {pp X96-7) \\hat could be more vague than 
this? Yet, apart from the passages mentioned, and from a general contrast 
drawn between the Greek genius as static and the Jewish genius as dynamic 
(P 5’). there is no leal attempt to answer the original question of the exact 
significance of the Jewish element m madern culture 
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Bt RobacV^’s boob, then, is not so successful m its second object as »t is 
in its first There is a real need for some adequate analj-sis of the exact 
significance of the Jewish element in present-day mo%emcats Possibly a 
future work, mentioned in the Poreword. will deal with the question more 
thoroughly The chief value of the present work is in its excellent descriptive 
matter A bibliography adds to the usefulness of the book for students, and 
there are some vcr> attractive half tone portraits 

I LEVIVE, 


The Scepi\cal Dtolosut (Ten Pssaj-s) n> JosEni Nczdhasi (London 
Chatto & W Indus 1929 Pp 228 Pnee js 6d ) 

Isot all of Mr Kccdham s ten Essa> s arc sceptical one tells about \\ ilham 
Haney’s investigation of The Lancashire Witches, another about the 
biological speculations of S T Colcntlge. and jet another about Julien de la 
Mettne, who was one of the curious fnends” of Predenck the Great, and 
who wrote a book about the human machine The other themes are Keo 
Mechanism t Keo Vitalism (there an old controvcrs> is brought up to date) 
Bio-chemical Psjchologj ‘ Organicism” (which is asenbed to A K W'hite- 
head and Llojd Alorgan. but rcall> comes from Pechner and Hans Dneach). 
Teleology, Science and ^rpose, Kehgion andMalcnahsm. and tbe Vpnsings 
of the Pheenue, Vitalism It is all of extraoidinarj freshness and interest, 
and the wnter of this notice (at least) has spent several most enjoyable 
evenings with the book 

It IS positive as well as sceptical Keo-Vitalism (which is really "anthro* 
morpbic animism), and Keo Mecharusnt. as well as Life itself, are defined 
Life IS tbe phenomenal duturbanee caused by the intrusion of mind into 
matenal and energetic things Keo Mechanism is tbe backbone of saentific 
thought, without V alidit) as a philosophy, universal in its applicability, but 
restricted in its essence Thus Mr Kcedbam keeps hts religion and his science 
stncUy apart, and regards Katurc from two standpoints Pew scientists and 
fewer phiiosophers will follow him m this attitude After all. and in the last 
resort, says Dnescb, there is ouJy one kind of knowledge 
There is much m the Essays about Teleology (universal and restricted), 
purposiv eness in organic nature, reciprocity between the organism and its 
environment, saence and purpose, and so on In Mr Keedham’s book, and 
elsewhere (as in Pnesch, for instance), these notions have troubled and con- 
fused generations of biologists May we expect, with some relief, that the 
progress of modem physics is enabling us to dispense entirely’, in biology, 
with tbe conception of Teleology 

In this way Nature “passes,” and the passage is umdirecbonal In every 
pfay’sical change that happens some part of the universe is inevntably changed 
Energy, that is, av ailabic energy — which we may regard as physical causabty 
— IS expended Energy is not annihilated, but it is dissipated 

Let there be some isolated physical system which changes so that it passes 
from state A to state B lo one of these states the mathematical function 
called entropy will have increased in value — this state we call the ‘ later” 
one In all physical events whatever, whether controlled by organisms, or 
happening of themselves, this increase of entropy occurs 

And the entropy funcUon mea&uies the probability of the arrangement of 
things and energies in a system When entropy increases tbe arraagemeat 
has become a more probable one If a physical system can change, of itself 
(if for instance heat can flow out feom the system), the latter was arranged, 
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or organtud \Mien the change has occnired — when the heat has flowed and 
been dissipated — the system has become, to that extent, disarranged or dis- 
organized Nature in its passage ten^ from a cosmos towards a chaos II 
exhibits tendency — towards "mixed up ness," or disorganization 

It is as clear as any result can well be that there is another tendency in 
nature— that exhibited by all organisms If I make a flat cardboard tray with 
a lid, and if I put between the lid and the bottom of the tray a number 
of lettered discs fitting loosely, the letters will soon present "disorder " The 
more the tray is handled casually, the more complete becomes the disorder — 
the more probable become the distnbntions of the letters Think about 
this arrangement abede xy a It is a very improbable one, which we 
may expect to occur once in times — if the permutatjoM of the letters 

occur of themselves, that is, at random But it would be the easiest thing 
in the world for me to arrange the letters in the order abe xyg — by 

sorting them 

Clerk Max\\eirs "sorting demon” was an organism "wjth facnltics finite 
as our own " but microscopic in size (so that it could sort molecules) But all 
organisms are sorting demons The boy that regulated the stopcocks of the 
original Newcomen steam-engine was a demon, so is the modem slide valve 
arrangement (bat here sorting "has gone over info its product ' ) So are all 
organisms 

Organic activity retards the increase of entropy, but bnly locally If it 
retards entropy here, by coupling together energy transformations it increases 
the growth of entropy somewhere else It cannot, on the whole, decrease 
entropy, for all events "leave an indelible imprint ’ on the uiuvRse con- 
sider^ as a whole If we put free energy into a physical transformer (say, 
put current into an accumulator), we do not get so much energy as sa output 

—some is dissipated The ratio •> called the eflicien^' pf the trans 

fanner, and it can never be greater than unity (If a physical system contains 
a Maxwell demon, says Mr Needbatn. it has an efficiency greater than unity! 
But in that case we should create energy, contradicting the first law of 
energetics — and that "isn’t done" in science !) 

So organisms retard the universal increase of entropy by arranging things 
and energies they set up local and improbable states m a universe where 
the natural (or inorganic) tendency is for each later” state to be more pro- 
bable than the contiguous "cailicr” one This is what (as Eddington shows 
so clearly) we mean by early and late, or before and after 

In only one way, it seems, do we approach a conception of universal tele- 
ology Extrapolating "forward" in time we come to universal chaos — the 
completely random, or disorganized distnbution of all things and energies A 
universe of low frequency radiation with some infinitesimal quantity of 
cinders of matter Time will no longer "pass," for there will bo no entropy- 
change Time will, at last, be extension -(-*• or This is what we mean by 
‘InlTnia' " «ntd5cpm«fdng- daolwara' we come dj tile appalling prtnlihiw 
of the "beginning ’ of the universo— the arrangement of a cosmos from out 
of a chaos That the arrangement might have come about of itself is, as 
Boltzmann showed long ago, perfectly conceivable, but the human mind 
simply and irrationally refuses to contemplate the incredible improbability 
of the event ^V'bat then ’ And if there was an arbitrary arrangement earned 
out from "outside" the Umverse — a Creation — "tVhat for?” Uethmk about 
this with humility that is abject, 

JaS JOHNSrOVE. 
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Viitrso/Eioluhon ByG P CosczR.PbB (NtwYoik ThtMactQ\Uan 
Company 1929 Pp ix + 235 ftice los 6d ) 


In the flood of scmi-popular htctaturc on evolution which still continues to 
pour from the press it is a rare occurrence to find one which is disinterested 
and critical, rather than hlindlj enthusiastic and dogmatic one which reviews 
the whole range of application (or misapplication) of the notion of evolution 
and makes some attempt to analyse and cl-vofy the basic concepts invoKid 
m it But this short survey by Professor C P Conger m the Macmillian 
Company's philosophy for the Layman Senes seems to merit this description 
The onl> general cnticism which might be urged against it is that the author 
has not been sufficiently wbolc-hcarted in his critical standpoint lie states 
that there are four fundamental notions which are essential for all theoncs 
of evolution (1) Change in time (2) scnal order (3) inherent causes and 
(4) the general pnnciple of creative synthesis On page 17 Professor Conger 
mentions that the notions of force and cause' may have to be modified, *’ 
and that the modifications may result in a weakening of both theories” 
(1 1 creationism and evolutionism) but he postpones further di'cus'ion of 
these notions to a short section at the end of the book and the vagucnc«s 
associated with them is permitted to infect much of the intervening discussion 
Is there any sense in asking, hat makes the process proceed or ' ^\ hat 
makes it all go 5 ” This postponement permits the introduction of discussions 
for which there is a popular demand but it precludes the consideration of 
some of the most interesting puiilcs which present themselves when develop- 
mental processes are approached from the standpoint of our ordinary notions 
about causation 

Attention may also be called to thestalcmcnl on page 42 that "If thephy sical 
■world can thus be reduced to matliematics, why not suppose that the physical 
world arises out of a system or set of conditions, which must bo treated 
primarily not as physical but as mathematical >" On the following page it is 
added that "it begins to be a plausible view that the world we call material 
'evolved' out of some structures which we may call mathematical or logical ” 
It 15 a misfortune that the author has not explained what he means by* the 
adjectives ' mathematical ' and logical ’ in this passage (which is connected 
with the names of Professor Eddington and G N Lewis), and it is difficult 
to understand what is meant by the physical world being reduced to mathe- 
matics" in any ontological sense This passage seems to be a lapse into sensa- 
tionalism (inthejoumalisticsense).and is hardly in harmony with the author's 
own critical remarks on ' roductional theoncs” on page 208 
The statement on page 62. that cells arecomposed of protoplasm, which is 
a general term for simple living matter.” although it echoes what is said m 
every elementary textbook, is really senseless, because there is no such thing 
as ' simple Imng matter” of which cells can be said to be "composed " Cells 
are analysable into a complex of highly organized parts standing in defi;{ite 
organizing relations to one another, and being perpetuated by division fend 
grow'th There IS no no "sunple Uvnng matter," out of which cell/are 

"made"— they never are 'made " It is surely a misuse of language to ^ak 
of "matter" as ' living” when this adicctive really refers to the oigJmzed 
system, not to stuff No Such entity as ''simple living matter" is found m 
nature, but only "whole living organisms ’’ \ 


any reference to the work of the late Professor L T Hobbouse, 
prominence is given to some later wnters who will have been direcUy of 
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indirectly indebted to bim One nonld have supposed that his detailed and 
careful work would at least be u-orthy of mention in a chapter which includes 
references to the wntings of H C Wells and Oswald Spengler. 

But IE spite of these defects, smce it is certainly supenor to the average 
book of this kind, the work may he recommended to those interested in 
"philosophy for the layman" and to Inologists who are interested in the 
more extended use of the notion of evolution 

J H WOODCER 


The Grou-lh of Ihe Mti)d An JfttroduchoH lo Child Psychology Byl\ Koffka 
Translated by R M Ogden Second Edition (London Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trfibner & Co 1928 Pp xix + 427. Pnce los 6d) 

This IS a second edition of the welMmowa exposition by Professor Koffka 
of the Geslall psychology in its application to the psychology of child develop- 
ment There are several changes and additions as compared with the first 
edition, notably in the theoretical discussion of instinct in the third chapter, 
and m the treatment of the difierent phases of the child's learning in the dfth 
A paragraph has also been added here and there in other parts of the book 
The polemical tone of the first edition is somewhat tempered, but unless 
the author had entirely deleted the vigorous and trenchant criticisms of 
Thorndike and the bebaviounsts, a general impression of the work as still 
polemical could not fail to be given It will be generally agreed that the reply 
of the Gis/ali psychologists to the extreme stimulus response behanourum 
is, up to a point, decisive But few. if any, real psychologists now adhere to 
the extreme stimulus response point of view And however conclusive the 
arguments of the Gestalt psychologuts may be the substitution of their 
psychology for a behaviounstic psychology seems very like substituting a 
merely descriptive for an explanatory psychology— a result with which no 
psychologist can rest content The chief interest of the new section that has 
been added to Chapter III lies in the fact that Kofika now seems to appreciate 
the weakness of the older ngid semi-mecbamcal Gestalt theory, and to tend 
m the direction of a dynamic psycbolc^ which is really a wider behaviourism 
This is a distmct advance from the barrenness of that peculiar "mentalism" 
into which Gestalt psychology has hitherto shown a tendency to fall 

In the fifth chapter the changes mainly take the form of additions of 
paragraphs dealing with recent work on child psychology Such work is 
interpreted — generally m an tUaminating way — from the point of view of 
KoSka’s configurational theory On the whole, the chapter has gained con- 
siderably in cogency and also in clearness from these additions That must 
also be our verdict on the work as a whole It might indeed be said, not only 
that the second edition of this very notable book is a distinct improvement 
on the first edition, but even that the latter is in some respects no longer an 
adequate presentation of the author's views 

James Drever 


The Fundamentals of Human Molivation By Leonard T Troland, SB, 
AJI. PhD {New York D Van Nostrand Company London’ 
hlacmiUan d. Co 1929 Fp xiv 321. Pnee ais ) 

This IS m many respects a very interestiDg book The author has made a 
serious, and not entirely unsuccessful, attempt to give a systematic account 
of the ' foundations of impulse, desire, emotion, purpose, and habit ” By 
' foundations" he means the physiological foundations, and had the matter 
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been left there we should ha\ e little to cnticue la that case w e should expect, 
and we should find, such an account of these ps>xhologicaI phenomena as the 
consistent behaviourist gives, which w excellent as far as it goes But Dr. 
Troland is not a behavnounst, or at least tnes to convince himself and the 
reader that he is not He wishes to preserve "a balanced discussion of both the 
bodily and the mental factors m life" and to study "the rehtionships which 
exist between these factors " In other words, he tries to sit on two stools at 
the same time This was bound to lead to trouble, and the trouble comes to 
a head in Chapter XV 

This chapter is entitled 'Tundamcntal Ps^xhological Phenomena and 
their Correlations " The first section is devoted to a v cry inconclusiv c criticism 
of the behaviourist position, the chief point of which seems to be that such a 
position is "humanly unsatisfactory, because it leaves out of account the very 
phenomena which really interest us the most This leads on to a discussion 
of the psychophj’Sical problem, the most important part of which is the 
attempt to define the nature of consciousness "Consciousness," saj'S the 
author, "is the totality of any actual individual expenence at any moment " 
It is therefore "a system of concrete facts which is presented to each individual 
centre of human observation ” rurther. "it is a sj’Stem of space relationships 
and factors in space, rather thah pnmanly of so-called cognitiv e affective, 
or conative linkages" This is ‘mathematically correlated" vvath cortical 
processes The present writer, after the most strenuous efforts, has entirely 
failed to attach any definite meaning to these sentences and phrases The 
analysis of consciousness which they introduce does not present the same 
difficulty, but seems nevertheless largely futile For the psychologist con- 
sciousness IS obviously a character that l^Iongs to certain adaptive processes 
in the life of the organism If we regard it in this way we can do justice to 
the investigations of both behaviourist and lotrospectionist, and the psycho* 
physical problem does not emerge If we regard it in any other way we must 
be either behaviourists or introspectiomsls We cannot be both. 

It may seem somewhat invidious to concentrate criticism on this section 
of a work extending to twenty-nine chapters Unfortunately the section in 
question is the keystone of the whole system of psychology represented in 
the book, and cannot but detcnnme our attitude towards that system The 
cntical attitude is strengthened by the occurrence of such apparently mean- 
ingless collocations of words as ‘ funcUonal nervous constitution," and the 
frequent repetition of spellings like "entegrativo" for "integrative" There 
are, however, many good things m the book, and if it had not been for his 
attempt to combine two inconsistent points of view on an impossible basis, 
-atfiuui: -wuififi kfitve ■aOineveh aon»f£ning rea'fiy woffn w*hile. The physio- 
logical discussion m the earlier chapters is very good, and the conception of 
"retroflex" action which is expounded in Chapters XII and XIII would 
appear to be quite useful The paragraph m which the author defines retroflex 
action may be quoted as a more or less characteristic Specimen of the author’s 
style, which has, as the reader will perceive, little to commend it. 

"We may now generalize this proposition m the following way, 
NowepUon is accompattted by a decreasing of the conductance of operating 
corheat adjustors whereas beneception %s accompanied by an increasing 
of the conductance of operating corheal adjustors We may assign to 
the process which 13 thus descnbed the general name retroflex 
action. This term is selected because the action m quesboo is a 
kind of ‘back-kicV of organic effects into the cortex The cortex by 
its principle of trial and error or random activity, initiates a cettam 
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line of response This in turn produces certain actual or incipient 
organic changes which are reported back to the cortex via the beneceptive 
or nociceptive channels, and the excitations of these channels modify the 
cortical tendency. If the 'report’ is beneceptive or favourable, the ten- 
dency in question IS enhanced, whereas if it is nociceptive or unfavourable, 
the tendency is reduced These actions can be regarded as being deter- 
mined quite mechanistically, without reference to any accompanying 
pleasantness or unpleasantness, or any 'intelligence' on the part of the 
cortical process FacUitative retroflex action, based upon beneccption, 
may be characterized as poithie because it increases the given cortical 
conductance, while the nociceptive consequences may be charactenred 
as negative " {Italics are the author s ) 

Great use is made of this conception of retroflex action in the subsequent 
discussion of learning and of the more complex processes and phenomena of 
the mental life of the human being . 

James Drevtr 


The PsyekolagyoJ the Infant By Siegfried IJer\feld Translated by Rosetta 
HoRwiiz (London Kegan Paul, Trench. Trflbncr & Co, Ltd 1929 
Pp XI -f 309 Price 13s 

The author of this book sets out to give a comprehensive survey of the 
psychology of the infant from birth to the age of twelve months Admittedly 
he has compiled most of his material from the dianes and descnptive « ork 
of others, and there is very little original matter As is the case with many 
other translations of modem psychological work from the German, this book 
docs not read easily in English, but in spite of this the antbor has certamly 
not succeeded in giving a clearly cut picture of (he psychological development 
of the child The reason for this is that he accepts the Freudian doctrines 
completely and applies them ngtdly to hts subject It u remarkable to notice 
how these doctrines, utueb are purely psychological, with little or no relation 
to biology and physiology, get into difficulties when applied to the young 
infant whose phylogenetic relationships arc so important Following Freud, 
certain reactions are attributed to the death * instmcts," that is, the tendency 
for the orgamsm to return to a condition of complete rest, while others arc 
attributed to the' instinct" to seek pleasure, which is held to be a manifesta- 
tion of sexuality All activities, except certain purely discharge phenomena, 
are held to belong to one or other of these "instincts " Physiologically 
pleasure is held to be an affective condition accompanying relief of tension 
and admittedly such relief of relatively simple tensions plays a great part 
in the vital processes of the infant, but it u only courting complication to 
differentiate impulses seeking rest, » e presumably relief of tension and 
impulses seeking pleasure, which physicflogtcally is the same thing Working 
on such hypotheses, tbeautbor suggests that hearing is probably a phenomenon 
of sexuality, and speech certainly « Ife has to admit that the developing 
cortical functions of discnmination and integration arc of great importance, 
but the idea that adult sexuality should develop from a more generalized 
sensory pattern is of course never entertained On the other hand, we are 
asked to believe that some areas arc at one moment erogenous zones, but 
that they lose their erogenous character for a time and regain it later, so that 
the theory may be upheld It would be interesting to know how far the 
orthodox Freudian would endorse some of the conclusions amved at.^The 
author accepts the valuable contnbntioiis of the Gestalt school that, as 
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Koflka has sho\vn the perceptions of mlants are not composed of a summation 
of individual sensations but he makes no reference to the very important 
observations of Kbhlcr as to the capacity of higher intelligences to break up 
and reintegrate Gestafien 

The author permits himself the usual tirade against the puritanical outlook 
of the ordinary observer of children in respect to sex manifestations, but 
rather gn cs an ay his on n lack of clinical expenence by his attitude to infantile 
masturbation He states that since it has been observed, it is probably or 
certainly universal, and proceeds for several pages to thconze on this basis 
Any physician who has had exjwnicncc m a children's hospital knows perfectly 
well that infantile masturbation occurs and far from regarding it with 
horror often desires to investigate it as a clinical phenomena but suffers 
rather from a lack of material than a superabundance The author is not 
altogether consistent in his allegiance, as he is inclined to follow Rank and 
Ferenczi m the importance attached to the trauma of birth and the working 
out of the ego and the differentiation of self and not-scU \\ ith such a subject 
of psychological interest as the time and manner m which the inverted 
retin^ image becomes remverted, this book deals not at all though this 
probably takes place m the first > car of life 

The investigator of child psychology will find scattered through the book 
a great deal of interesting and important information but he will have to 
submit himself to a somewhat severe discipline to find it The psycho analyrst 
IS m the nature of things already convinced of the truth of Freudian findings, 
and it IS doubtful whether there is anything in this book which wall really 
add to the enormous fund of recorded Freudian material,*' which has now 
reached such a massive proportion that it requires a bibliography of some 
four hundred pages to enumerate it The impartial inquirer, if such exist'— 
which, of counc, the Freudians deny — will be more likely to be prejudiced 
against acceptance of the theories than convinced by this presentation The 
author promises a further senes of volumes dealing with the liter phases of 
child psychology along similar lines 

R G Gordon 


The Elementi of Logic By Robert Latta, M A . D Phil , LL D , and Alex* 
auder Macbeath, M A (London Macmillan & Co , Ltd 1929 
Pp viii + 393 Price 6s ) 

In. the Preface to this book Professor Macbeath says that its aim "js to 
meet the requirements of students wbo take logic as one of their subjects for 
an Ordinary or Pass Degree at the Universities, and at the same time to pro- 
vide an introduction to logic lor those who intend to pursue the study of the 
subject to a more advanced stage ” If it is to fulfil the first purpose it must be 
presumed that University examinations have not yet been affected by the 
development of logic that has taken place dunng the last forty years This 
may, unfortunately, be the case If so. this book may be recommended to 
Students preparing for such examinaUons It is wntten from the traditional 

point of view represented by Bradley. Bosanquet, and Mr Joseph The student 
who reads this book vriU be providrf with an adequate introduction to Mr 
Joseph’s Introduction to Logic, which remains by far the best book produced 
by any logician of this school 

Rather more than half of this book had been wntten by Professor Latta 
before he was compelled to relinquish the task Professor Macbeath undertook 
Its completion, and has certainly succeeded in making the book a connected 
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whole He appears to be wholly responsible for the treatment of induction, 
which IS more satisfactory than that of dednction It is to be regretted that 
in discussing "The Presupposition of Induction" Professor Macbeatb takes no 
noticeofiecentwoiksuchasthatofj M KeynesandDr Broad on induction 
and probability, but is contenttoreassertthattheUnifonnity of Nature or the 
Law of Universal Causation is a suffiaent basis for inductive inference The 
treatment of Mill’s Methods is decidedly better than is usual in elementary 
textbooks on logic, in spite of the mist^en assertion that the Joint Method 
‘ supplements” the Method of Agreement by the Method of Difference Pro- 
fessor Macbeath’s discussion of Auaiogy limits it to what is sometimes called 
■ argument from analogy”, he docs not appear to recognize that analogy is an 
element in all inductive mvesti^tion This may be due to the fact that Pro- 
fessor Macbeath does not attempt to view saentific method as a continuous 
development This would also account for the odd treatment of Hypolkests 
after the discussion of the inductive methods 
The limitations of the traditional point of view are most apparent in the 
discussion of deduction Here the authors have been content to follow in the 
wake of numerous traditional textbooks They assert that every proposition 
IS of the form, AH S »j P, or Some S u P, or Thts 5 is P, or of their 
contradictories The proposition is interpreted as the assertion of an identity 
in difference, but the meaning of this assertion is nowhere clearly explained 
It 13 not a little depressing to find such an inadequate analysis of deductive 
inference offered as adequate to University requirements 

L S Stsbbinc, 


The Mission of Greece Some Creek ytews of Life i*i the Roman World Edited 
by R W Livingstone, Vice Chancellor of the Queen’s University, 
Belfast (Oxford Clarendon Press Humphrey Milford tpsB Pp xit 
-f 303 r^e ^s 6d net ) 

Mr Livingstone here follows up his Pageant of Greece with a volume of 
annotated extracts representative of the Hellenism of the Roman Empire 
He has nude a very interesting and attractive book, which, if it can find its 
way to the right places, should give pleasure and profit to a very large number 
of people ^Vhat he has tned to present by means of bis carefully chosen and 
judiciously annotated extracts is specimens of the reflective attitude — of the 
philosophy, in the wide sense of the word— of the Greek or Greek-educated 
person of the time He begins with the Epicurean and Stoic creeds He is 
very fair to Epicurus, and it is not bis fault that the Stoics are better repre- 
sented m the selections Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius deserve all the space 
he gives them The other major figures are the three, Dion Chrysostom, 
Plutarch, and Lucun — all interesting in their different ways We doubt if 
ffrere are many, even among competent Greek sefiofars, who wiff find them- 
selves on faimlur ground for more than a small portion of the book Where 
they are, they will probably criticize hlr Livingstone’s choice, but taking 
the book as a. whole, they will inevitably recogmze that it succeeds in 
producing the impression of a vigorons and many sided civilization, less 
unlike our own in many ways than one might have been inclined to 
suppose 

J L Stocks. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Recei% ed also — 

Harold jEFfREVs MA DSc.FRS The Future of the Larth (Psjcbe 
Miniatures ) London Kegan Paul Trencb, TrObner & Co 1929 Pp 72 

23 6d 

Various Philo%oph\e der CF^ftiwarl t« Selbitiarstelturgen Leipiig FeliX 
MeinerVeilag 1929 Gebunden RSt 11 Broschicrt RM 8 50 
EL^'STA^ Thomas What existence Meant Ixindon Watts A Co 1929 (Cheap 


edition ) Pp xiu + X95 xs 

F E E^cu^^D MA PhD Forewrd by ftofessor G Daises Hicks hants 
Conception 0} God London George Alien & Unwin Ltd 1929 Pp 256 
10s 6d 

Andress P Ucuenko The Lo^tc oJ Eients An Introduction to a Philosophy 
of Time Berkeley Lmscmij ol California Press 1929 Pp x + 180 
Hilda D OARELca M A /! Study in the Philosophy of London 

Williams A Rorgate Ltd 1929 Pp 192 5s 
Arthur Stanley Eddingtom FRS Science and the Unseen World (Swrartb 
more Lecture i929)*Loodon George Allen & Unwm Ltd 1929 Pp 56 
Pnee 2s 6d and is 6d 

George Binney Dibblee M \ Instinct and Intuition A Study in Mental 
Duality London Faber A Faber Ltd 1929 Pp 394 25$ 

Henri PjfiROV Pnncxples of Expetimenlal Psychology (International Library 
of P!>>*chology and Philosophy ) London Kegan Paul Trench TrQbner A 
Co 1929 Pp vut + 190 los hdi 

Cyril Korssood MA D Ltrr The English Tradition of Edueaiion London 
JohnMuirai 1929 Pp v«i + 340 10s 6d 
Alfred Adler Problmi of A«u»oj>j A Booh of Case Histories (Prefatory 
Essa> by F C Crookshank M D FRCP Edited b> Fhillipe Mairet ) 
London Kegan Paul Trench Trfibncr A Co 1929 Pp xccvu + 178 
8s 6d 

A- A Roback D Sc JeaishlnJIueneetn Modern Thought Cambridge Mass 
Sci Art Publishers 1929 ^ 506 4 dollars 50 
J A Hobsos \\ eallh and Life A Study tn I alues London Macmillan A Co 
1929 Pp XXXI + 489 15s 

H Flanders Dunbar M_A,BD,PhD Symbolism in Mediaeval Thought 
and its Consummaiiontn the Diiine Comedy NewHaseo "k ale University 
Press lAsndon Humphrey Alilford Oxford Unisersitj Press 1929 
Pp xsai + 563 5 dollars. 22s 6d 

A H Mackjiurdo Money and Credit of the Future, and Other Essays 
London F S King & Son 1929 Pp 87 2s 6d 
Bertrand Rlssell Marriage ard Morals London George Allen & Udboo 
Ltd 1929 Pp 254 7s 6d 

Various Edited by TV Smith and W K Wn^ht) Essays in Philosophy 
London The Open Court Co 1929 Pp x\*i + 337 i6s 
C Lloyd Morgan DSc.LLD FRS Mind at the Crossways London 
Williams A hiorgate Ltd 1929 Pp xi + 273 103 6d 
Laurie Magnus The Jews in the Chnstian Era London Ernest Eenn, Ltd 
1929 Pp IX + 432 15s 


Various Studies in the Nature of Truth University of Califorma Publications 
Vol ir Berkeley Umversity of California Press 1929 Pp 232 
Montgomery Belcion Out Present Philosophy oj Life London Faber A 
Faber Ltd 1939 Pp 309 12s 6d 

Mary Evelyn Q^rxe PhJ) A Study m the Logic of Value London Uai 
versity of London Press 1929 Pp x + 330 7s 6d 
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Carl Newton Rexroad, Pii D General Psychology for College Students 
New York The Macmillan Co 1929 Pp xv + 392 83 6d 

H Stafford Hatfield The Conquest of Thought by Imentton (Psyche 
hLmatnres ) London Kegan Paul Trench Trtbner&Co 1929 117 

23 6d 

A C Ewivg M a , D Pujl The Aloraltfy of Punishment Foreword by Dr 
W D Ross London Kegan Paul, Trench Tnibner&Co 1929 Pp xiv 
+ 233 los 

H W Fowler // IVtshes were Horses London George Allen & Unwin Ltd 
1929 Pp 186 6s 

Jean Nicod Foundations of Geometry and Induction (Prefaces by Bertrand 
Russell and Andrfi Lalande ) (International Library of Psychology and 
Philosophy ) London Kegan Paul Trench TrObncr & Co 1929 Pp 286 
16s 

Julios Sckultz Die Masehtnenlheorie des Lebens Leipag Felix Memer 
Verlag 1929 Pp viu + 194 Preis brochiert 7 80 Eil gebunden 9 50 
Ril 

Sir Oliver Lodge Phantom Walls London Hodder & Stoughton 1929 
Pp xm + 250 3s 

Frederick J E \\ooDBRieGE The Son of Apollo Boston and New York 
Houghton Mtfflm Co 1929 Pp ix + 272 4 dollars 

A N Whitehead, LLD , ScD , F RS The Aims of Education, and Other 
Essays London W illiains Se Norgate, Ltd 1929 Pp vi 4- 247 73 6d 

Frank Chapman Sharp Ethics New York and London The Century Co 
1929 Pp VI + 366 3 dollars 30 

Henry Wilkes Wright The Religious Response New York and London 
Harper St Brothers 1929 Fp 236 6s 

PCS Schiller MA D Sc Logie for Use London G Bell & Sous 2929 
Pp vii + 469 163 

E Le Roy La Pensde mluitue Pans Bovin 1929 Pp 204 Fr 13 

R JoLTVET La Ifotton de Substance Dtbliothlque des Archives de Philosophie 
Pans Beauchesne 1929 Pp 335 Fr 50 . 

J W'ahl Le Alalheur de la Conscience dans la Philosophic de Hegel Pans 
Rieder 1929 Pp 264 Fr 40 

J Chevalier L' Habitude Essat de m/taphysique scientifique Pans Bovin 
1929 Pp xvui + 256 Fr |8 

P SargantFlorej.ce Uplift in Economics (Psjche Miniatures ) London 
Kegan Paul Trench Trubner&Co 1929 Pp 100 2S 6d 

Immanuel Kant's Critique of Pure Reason Translated by Norman Kemp 
Smith London Macmillan & Co 1929 Pp xiii + 681 23s 

A N Whitehead, FRS.ScD DSc,LLD Process and Reality an Essay 
tn Cosmology (GiSord Lectures, 1927-28 ) Cambndge Umversity Press 
1929 Pp xxm + 509 iSs 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To THE Editor or the Jmrnat of Philoiophxcal Studia 

Dexr Sir 

May I draw jour attention to an error o! (act in >our rcxnew of Hegel s Snen« 
of Logie translated by W H Johnston and L G Strothers wth an introductory 
preface by the late ^ iscount Haldane of Cloan 

\our reviewer states m at least two places that this translation was edited b> 
\ iscount Haldane To say that a person has edited a book implies that he read it 
through and made {or al; least suggested) corrections and alterations m the matter 
and arrangement of the contents The (act is that Haldane did none of these things 
Bc>ond writing the preface he read but two or three chapters on which lus only 
comment was that they were admirable 

It IS perhajs also of interest to refer to )our resnewer s statement that the preface 
must have been one of Haldane s latest utterances As a matter of fact it was 
vmtten some three j eats before his death \Micther he wrote (or publication anything 
about philosophy later than this I do not know it was certainly one of his last 
published utterances and probably on philosophy his very last 
This latter point is perhaps trivial buttbclorrocr 1 think ought to be corrected 
, \ OUTS futbiully 

R Aivscotcu 

c/o The Mideavd Baxk Ltd Cambridce 
PicvtmUr i ip’O 


To the Editor of the Journal of Philotophieal Stuixtt 
Sis 

1 regret to find that there were some errors m my references to Lord Haldane 
in the review of the two translations (mm Hegel s larger Logie that appeared m 
the July number of this Journal He wrote a Brelace for the complete translation 
but was not otherwise responsible for the editing o' it and I find that it was also 
a mistake to refer to the Preface as one of the latest of his writings I am Informed 
that It was written sei eral years before the publication of the translation 

"V ours faithfully 

J S Mackenzie 

2 Adelaide Road Nt\ 3 
November xo tgag 


To THE Editor of the Journal of Philosophical Stitixes 

FREEDOM A^D DETERMINISM 
Sir 

As a result of reading Professor B M Laing s eccellent article on Freedom 
and Deterrnmism m the October number and after some further reasoning in my 
own mind 1 have arrived at a view of this subject th<^t seems largely satisfactory 
and now I am unable to understand why there has always been so much con 
trovetsy All schools of thinkers hold or admit that within rather wide limits indi 
viduals make decisions and act in the light of their knowledge of vanous prospective 

values and detnments This is all that the doctrine of partial freedom requires the 

ability m some degree to decide and act It is true that the decisions and actions 
are largely determined by heredity custom and other influences but this is another 
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problem Freedom is not concerned mtb the ongm of the dispositions and desires 
bnt only \rith the ability to exercise and satisfy them, or at least to seek the most 
desirable ends nnder the circumstances 

The chief practical beanos controversy has been upon the infliction of 

punishments It has been contended that if all actions are determined there should 
be no punishment of the offender But the fact is that fear of punishment operates 
as a determinant no less than does the ksonledge of other prospective pains or 
losses The possible offender is thus assisted in choosing the light alternatives and in 
leaving unmolested the pursuit by others of their desired ends Education and 
exhortation also are deteiminanta and are more desirable, being less difficult and 
less violent But where desires are strongly anti social these methods do not avail, 
and pumsbmeiits are specified and enforced and are in large degree effective Both 
exhortation and coercion, thus are deterrmnants in the most rigid sense 

Oefenmnism I would admit, is umversal in its scope and operation, even in the 
cognitive processes where Professor Laing seems to think there may be an element 
of arbitrariness But the determining causes are not the complete and sole causes, 
as several writers in this Journal have correctly majntained Along with the pnnciple 
of determinism exists the pnnaple of freedom which also is universal though not 
strictly parallel with determinism, as is also the case with mmd and body In some 
degree we are propelled by extraneous influences, but in some degree also we are 
free as parcels of a self active nniveise or cosmos Could not all schools agree upon 
this somewhat commonplace view? 

Yours faithfully, 

ClXLS H Eshlemav 

LUOtNCTOK, illCBIGAK, U S A.. 

October 2j, 1929 
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INSTITUTE NOTES 


Lent Term begins on January i4tb and ends on March 26th 

The following courses of lectures will be given dunng the Lent Term — 

Some Aspects op the Moral Life A course of six weekly lectures by 
Professor W G de Burgh (Professor of Philosophj, Uni\ersit> of 
Reading) at 5 45 p m . at The Ro>al Anthropological Institute 52 Upper 
Bedford Place, Ci, beginning January x6, 1930 Tec for the course. 
I2s 6d (Members half fee) 

Science and Art A course of four weekly lectures by Profes«or S Alex- 
ander FBA (Hon Professorof Philosoph>.Uni\ersit> of Manchester), 
on Fndaj-s at 5 45 p m , at the Royal Anthropological Institute. 52 Upper 
Bedford Place, WC i, beginning January 31. 1930 Fee for the course, 
los (Members, half fee ) 

The full syllabus of the Session can be obtained on application to the 
Director of Studies 88 Kingsway, M C 2 

LOCAL CENTRES 

Members will be interested to learn that the Local Centres of the Institute 
are showing praiseworthy activity and initiative The respective Comsuttees 
of Centres at Newcastle. Shefhetd, Liverpool. Bangor, and Cardiff, have 
started interesting programmes of lectures and discussions 

WIRELESS 'T/\LKS’ ON PHILOSOPHY 

Two members of the Institute were able to organire study circles in con- 
nection with the broadcast "Talks’* on PbUosophy dunng the Michaelmas 
Term The Rev A E Elder, Vicar of Otford, Kent, succeeded in getting 
together a class to listen to Professor W C de Burgh’s talks on TheMeaning 
of Ethics ’’ as well as Dr Milliam Drowns talks on ’’Mmd and Body ’’ Jlr 
Fredenc Stuttig of 2 Durant Gardens. S W 9, formed a group to listen to 
and discuss Mr Brown’s psychological talks 

We understand that the following "Talks” are to be broadcast m the 
Spring Session — 

On Tuesdays. 5 GB 8 30-9 p m "Problems of Every-day Life” (weekly 
January 21st to April 8th) The course will take the form of discussions 
between experts and a representative of the ordinary listener, and wtII deal 
with social and economic as well as philosophical problems The course will 
run for twelve weeks 

On Tuesdays. Daventry 5XX 8 0-8 30 p m "An Introduction to Indus 
trial Psychology.' by ftofessor T H Pear Six weeUy talks beginning 
March 4th and continuing to April 8th ° 

On Fridays (2LO). 725-745 P“ * Soaal Problems m the Post-War 
World,” by C. Delisle Burns, M A , D Lit Six weekly talks beginning 

January 24th and continuing to February 28th ^ 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 


(Incorporated under ike Compames Acts tgoS-i<)J7 as a Company not for 
Profit but Ixmited by Guarantee ) 

President 

The Rt Hon the Earl of Balfour, KG, OM, FRS, FBA 
Chairman of the Council 
Professor J H Muirread, &I A LL D 
Hepuiy Chairman of the Cotincil 
A D Lindsay, CBE, MA 
Ckairman of the Executive Committee 
Sir Lvnden Macassey. K C , M A . LL D D Sc 
Director of Studies 
Sydney E Hooper, M A 
Hon Se'relary 
P M Rossdale, LL.M 
Members of Council • 

Prop S Alexander MA.LLD, f"' Brown, MA, MD, DSc, 
Litt D.FBA MRCP 

Major the Hon John J Astor, The Rt Hon the Viscount 
MP Burnham, M A, D Litt , 

Llewelyn B Atkinson. LLD 

M I E E E T CampaCnac M A 

F A P Avelino, M C , Ph D , The Rt Hon J G Coates, M C , 
D Sc , D D M P 

The Rt Hon Stanley Baldwin, Sir Martin Conway, M A , Litt D , 
LLD,DL.MP FSA.FRGS.MP 

TheRi Rev E \V Barnes,*MJV, fH Crichton Miller, MA, MD 
Sc D , FRS, F R,AB Prof Winifred C Cullis, O B £ , 

tF C Bartlett, MA DSc 

Sir Huok Bell, Bt , CB,DL. TmeMostRev CmarlesF D Arcy, 
DCL.LLD MA.DD.MRIA.FBA 

Sir William Beveridge, KCB, TheRt Hon the Lord Dawson of 

MA . B C L , LL D Penn, PC.KCMG.GCVO, 

His Highness Prince Antoine KC VO . MD , DSc . F RCP» 

Bibesco Prof W G DeBurgh, MA, 

tC D Broad, M A , Litt D , FBA C Lowes Dickinson, M A 

• By the Memorandum of Associatioa a member of Council on accepting 
lectureships with lees ipso facto ceases to be a member of the Counal or 
Governing Body, and shall only be el^Ue for re-election after he shall have 
ceased to hold soch office This provison apphes to those onginal members 
of Council whose names appear la the syllabus as lecturers for the Session 
19*9-30 

f Members of the Exeeutue Cemmiltee. 
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Prof J L Stocks, D S O , M A 
Sir Edwin F. Stockton 
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FB A 

Prof C A Strong, LLD 
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OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE 

The Bntish Institute of Philosophical Studies exists to bnng leading 
exponents ot'Vinous branches of iWosophy into direct contact with, the 
general public, uitb the purpose of satisfying a need felt by many men and 
women m every walk of life for greater clearness and compreheastveaesa of 
vision in human affairs 

\Vlth this broad educational purpose in view, the Institute— 

(1) Provides at suitable times m the day and evening courses of 

lectures by leading exponents in the more important subjects 
coming within the scope ol Philosophy All branches of 
Philosophy are represented — Ethics and Social Philosophy, the 
Philosophy of Law and of the Saences, of the Fine Arts and of 
Religion, as well as Logic and Metaphysics and Psychology 

(2) Issues a quarterly philosophical Journal (free to memben) 

{3) Proposes to form a philosophical Library 

(4) Gives guidance and assistance to individuals in their philosophical 
reading 

(3) Encourages research in Philosophy 


Those desirous of becoming members of the Institute SM^e ln> 
vlted to apply for further particulars and forms of application to 
the Director of Studies, 68 Kingsway. London, W.C. 2 . 
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POPULAR ESSAYS IN SOCIAL AND 
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by JOHN DEWEY, edited by JOSEPH RATNER 
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Times l 6 s 
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A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF ITS 
METAPHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
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negative conclusions m regard to the mctaphjsical 
concept of God do not follow from the cntical 
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persistence, m cnucal philosophy, of certain 
oon-cntical modes of thought A new translation of 
the Wooa IS included iw 6 d 
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EVERYMAN’S PSYCHOLOGY 

Bj SIR JOHN ADAMS. MJV . BSc, LLD 

A BOOK TIUT TREATS THE SUBJECT OF PS^CHOLOG^ AS A 
Slum IN HUMAN NATURE 

“There la necJ for somebodj to see ihe subject steadily and sec 
It uhole — need for somebody to say «<tfi aurhontj what K is all 
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By ROBERT R RUSK. Mj\ , BA, PhD 
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APPROACH TO REALITY 

By FRANCIS AVEUNG, M C , Ph D , D Sc 
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MIND AND PERSONALITY 

By WILLIAM BROWN, M D , D Sc 

The problem of personality is dealt inth in this tolume along 
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as considered from the standpoints of the vanous sciences, especially 
those of psycholog), psjcbopaihology, and philosophy 12/6 net 

A STUDY IN THE LOGIC OF 
VALUE 

By MARY EVELYN CLARKE, PhD 

The of this book is to illustrate the change of attitude toivards 
the problem of value which has resulted from its inclusion in the 
domain to which modern psychology has applied the genetic methods 
of biological science 
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TOWARDS A NEW PHILOSOPHY 

Dft ril KOnSSTAMM 

(Professor of Education m the Un«swit> of \insterdam Ponnertj Professor of 
Therrnod)'namics in the same Uoiscrsux ) 

There is perhaps no part of Kant's Critique of Pure Reason which 
has called forth such sc\ cre criticism as las deduction of the System 
of Categories in the Transcendental Anab'tic I am not avsare of 
even one among his many followers who holds to this part of 
Kant’s doctrine And the reason for this disagreement is obvious 
Kant's deduction of his System of Categories is based on. Formal 
Logic, the theory of sjllogism, first laid down by Aristotle Medu'ev’al 
scholars had changed some details and partly systematized the 
subject Kant himself had added some finishing touches to produce 
his famous number of a dozen categories, but the gist of this logical 
theory was the same as that found m Aristotle's Organon 
In regard to the forms of thought there thus seems to be a 
connection between Aristotelian and Kantian methodology, but a 
somewhat deeper analysis shows that there is at bottom a wide 
difference The aim of science with Aristotle is mainly classification 
He tries to discover a static system oi concepts in winch each 
thing m the w orld will find its proper place Kant’s mode of thought 
IS functional, based as it is on the Renaissance philosophy' and the 
work of Kopfei. GaWeo, and Newton, and it is impossible to maXe 
this much more complicated view of the world fit m with Aristotle's 
simple view of classification Now the theory of syllogism loses 
its fundamental significance as soon as we try to translate it from 
Its original meaning into a general theoiy of thought To fit in 
iMfh the fraditjonaf syllogistic theory a simple statement such as 
“the porter carries my luggage to the station" might be translated 
into something like the foUovong monstrous phrase “the porter is 
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the only individual, belonging to the class of men, carrying my 
luggage to the station ’ Of course, we shall get no mistakes if we 
translate our statement in this way, and apply to it the rules of 
formal logic Nevertheless it is quite clear that this is no less than 
a falsification of the real meaning of our statement And the reason 
IS again evident What we want to express by our statement is an 
action, not a classification, and the theory of syllogism has no 
place for the former 

But how was it possible that a gemus like Kant overlooked a 
distmction which is so clear to us’ Of course, there are more 
reasons than one, but I venture the suggestion that Kant’s ad- 
herence to Newtonian mathematical phj^ics as the only allowable 
form of science has played a great role here For those fundamental 
concepts, or categones, which are essential for Newtonian natural 
philosophy seemed deducible from Aristotle's theory of syllogism, 
and this seemed agam a confirmation of one of the fundamental 
axioms of that philosophy, which has prevailed m Europe from 
the Renaissance to the beguming of the twentieth century That 
philosophy IS essentially a philosophy of continuity, all differences 
m quality, type, or class, which experience reveals m the world 
are regarded as appearances only Science with its sharpened 
insight IS no longer deceived by this superficial diversity, seemg 
to the bottom of all thmgs it sees the essential unity which lies 
below the apparent multiformity And this axiom holds, of course, 
also for science and for scientific method One branch of science, 
mathematics, must give the pattern on which all science ought 
to be modelled, one method only, that of mathematical physics, 
deserves the title of scientific method That there is already a 
fundamental divergence between the mode of thinking of the pure 
mathematician whose aim is a construction of concepts consistent 
in itself, and of the student of physics, who has to face a Reality 
which IS far more compheated than such a construction, was not 
then seen And I think that only the fuller development of the 
science of the nineteenth and twentieth centunes can show it 
clearly Now Kant's System of Categones provides the fundamental 
concepts necessary for Newtonian physics, and the fact that Kant 
had deduced it from the old and venerable theory of syllogism 
seemed to confirm the view that the categones of all branches of 
science had thus been found Even the insurmountable difficulties 
—well known to every student of the Critique of Practical Reason, 
and especially of the Critique of Judgment — which we meet if 
we try to handle the problems of life, and especially of human 
and social life, by their aid alone could not shake the firm bebef 
m the soundness of this methodological monism 
As far as I can see, this view of the ongm of Kant s System 
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of Categones goes far to explain one of the most prominent and 
astonishing features of the European philosophy of the nineteenth 
century i e that nobodj regarded Kant s deduction as sound, 
nor his results as complete but that, on the other hand nobody 
tried to construct a philosophy \nth conceptual tools of a much 
under reach than those Kant had used » Indeed for students of 
Kants philosophy it was impossible to o\crlook the fact that the 
presuppositions of his theory of knowledge arc incompatible with 
Aristotle’s formal logic as the only available method of thinking 
On the other hand the nineteenth century was no more— perhaps 
even less — prepared than the foregoing ones to give up these 
presuppositions immediate consequences of the metaphysics of 
contmmty which seemed the only ones compatible wnth the 
demands of Reason Tlie great triumph of Evolutionism — regarded 
not as a specific theory to explam certain biological facts but as 
the main pnnciple ol all philosophy— can only be understood if 
we arc aware of the fact that b> the aid of this tlicory Life itself 
seemed to be approachable by the same method and with the 
same simple tools vhich had led to the great discoveries m the 
field of Inorganic Nature Some patience still was needed, but m 
time Soul and Life, as well as inanimate matter, would be subjected 
to science and explained by the well known methods 

I am well aware of the fact that even in the twentieth century 
this hope has not quite vanished Readers of popular scientific 
literature especially still stick to it But the great majonty of 
those who are in the field of research themselves will certamly 
feel the need, which the title of this paper expresses of a philosophy 
wnde enough to embrace the xvhole field of modem science For 
this IS the most promment feature of the philosophical situation 
not a change m abstract philosophical tlunkmg, but the growth 
of all branches of science, and of the body of facts they lay before 
philosophy as the scientific outlook upon the Universe have 
overthrown the apparently so well founded system which seemed 
unshakable no longer than a generation ago 

In the foUovvmg pages I shall try to show — as far as is feasible 
m a single article of this length — some of the pomts where our 
modem scientific outlook is incompatible with the axioms which 
seemed unquestionable in the eyes of the overwhelmmg majority 
of philosophers of the nmeteenth century * Then I shall enumerate 

« 1 do not think that even Speculative Idealism starts from fundamentally 
difierent presuppositions but it is unpossible to enter into details of this 
question here 

> I have tned to give a more detailed account in book Hei W aarhttds 
frobleem {Tie Truth Problem) Tjeenk MiUmk Haarlem 1926 As this 
book has been published only in Dutch I am very glad to have the oppor 
tumty to come into contact with English readers through this Journal 
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some of the questions — %vithout any attempt at completeness — 
wh’ch will in any case have to find their place m a new and richer 
philosophy 

The centre and heart of all Kantian and Neo-Kantian thought, 
the citadel of this huge fortress, is its view of Nature as a closed 
system Not only the whole framework of the Cniiqiie of Pure 
Reason, the deductions of the Transcendental Analytic, the 
difficulties of Transcendental Dialectics and the Relations of 
Science and Faith are centred here, but in the Criltque of Practical 
Reason we find the consequences of this view in the double theory 
of character (empirical and intelligible) , the whole theory of morality 
IS founded on that basis and the second part of the Critique of 
Judgment is the unsuccessful attempt to harmonize the ideas of 
teleology and finahty with the theory of this closed system of 
Nature Tlie biology of the nmeteenth century has wrestled with 
the same problem, and it does not need further argument to see 
that Social Philosophy and the Philosophy of Religion arc funda- 
mentally determined by this theory of a closed system of Nature 
The most consistent of all schools of Neo-Kantiamsm in regard 
to Its fundamental presuppositions (and perhaps at the same time 
the most Kantian) the Marburg school of Cohen and Natorp, 
shows quite clearly that there is no part of Philosophy which must 
not be altered if this axiom is no longer unchallengeable 

Nmv, as far as I can see, there are at least four arguments, or 
rather lines of approach to the problem, which overthrow this 
theory of a closed system of Nature Of course they are not wholly 
independent because they all refer to the same great question, but 
for a first short statement it is perhaps best to treat them separately 
without saying anything about their interdependence 

My first point concerns the place assigned to mathematics in 
Kant’s Epistemology As is well known, Kant holds the opmion 
that the scientific content of any judgment or theory cannot go 
beyond what can be expressed by way of mathematics, and by 
this expression is meant what can be expressed m formula, and 
so as a relation of quantities Again the Marburg school of Neo- 
Kantiamsm shows how far the infiucnce of this axiom extends 
Now in my opinion every student of the methods of modem science 
must be able to see two flaws in this argument of which Kant 
could not be aware because our modem science did not exist in 
his time Whether we study with Rickert and his followers fWeber, 
Troeltsch, Lask) the Methodology of Histoncal and Social Science, 
with Roux and Dnesch Experimental Zoology, or wth Jennings, 
Kshlcr, and Watson the behaviour of lower and higher animals 
and infants, or with McDougall and Rivers purpose action and 
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questions of psjcho-antilysis, cvctywlicre uc find large consistent 
systems of judgment uhich cannot be brought into mathematical 
formul-e, nor would they gam li it were feasible Kcvcrthelcss, no 
student of the theoretical results of such capable investigations can 
underrate their scientific value Only methodological dogmatism 
can seek to defend the view that they are second-rate science, and 
only the preparatory stage of a really scientific, 1 1 quantitative, 
theory 

Somewhat more difficult to sec is the second deficiency of 
quantilatwc monism in methodology 1 say this from experience 
For though I have been a student of, and a wTiter on, the problems 
of Thermodynamics for a quarter of a century, I never waiered 
in my conviction that mathematical physics at least was a wholly 
quantitative branch of science Only the last revision of my 
Textbook of Thermodynamics,^ published m the jear after I had 
finished my volume on the Problem of Truth, revealed to me that 
a great part, perhaps the larger part, of its content did not fit 
m with the traditional theory of knowledge It is not a question 
of chance, choice, or preference, that the so-called Amencan-Dutch 
School of Thermodynamics * makes a far greater use of geometry, 
of diagrams, and of surfaces, than of equations and analysis On 
the contrary, this is an essential characteristic of their work If 
we have to classify it on methodological principles, the term 
Jforphology or Typology of inorganic matter would suit rather 
better than Quantitative Science In Us essential aspects it shows 
more kinship with the morphological and typological methods of 
the biologist or psychologist than with the purely quantitative 
methods of, e g Van der Waals himself when he built up his famous 
Equation of State for liquids and gases, though this equation agam 
may lead us over to the morphological field, as the theory of 
correspondmg states proves 

The fact is that even modem mathematics itself can no longer 
be regarded — as former investigators quite naturally regarded it — 
as a purely quairUtatwe science The existence of branches of modem 
mathematics such as Non-Metnc Geometry and Analysis Situs or 
Topology would be enough to prove this, and there are other pomts 
where the categories of Quality and Form enter mto modem 
mathematical investigation This is of the utmost importance for 
o^her branches of science too, because it shows how erroneous is 
the widespread dogma that exact scientific method is identical 
with Measurement Especially m the field of psychology the 

« Van der Waals Kohnstamm Lehtiuck der Tkermoslattk. Leinrlir 
Barth 1927 

* The outcome of the combined work of Willard Gibbs of Van der Waals 
and Bakhuis Roozeboom and their disciples 
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unchallenged dogma that only metncal characters exist, or at least 
allow of scientific treatment, so that "measurement” and "scientific 
method” are to be considered as identical terms has done a great 
deal of harm But it is impossible to deal with this question more 
fully here 

Perhaps I have to apologize to some of my readers who may 
thmk that I have been out of order in witmg the last paragraphs, 
as they do not see the connection between the questions treated 
here and the problem of a closed Umverse which I promised to 
discuss But I must remmd them of the fact that the whole theory 
of a closed Umverse is only based on the tacit assumption of the 
dogma here challenged, that only quantitative or metrical aspects 
are essential, and that the whole history of the Universe can be 
expressed by a sufficient number of these quantitative data 

Now the assumptions of the closed Umverse go even farther, 
as IS best shoivn by Laplaces hypothesis of a World Formula, 
which was expressed m its clearest and classic form for all times 
by Dubois Reymond in his famous address "On the Limits of our 
Knowledge of Nature ” If only one instantaneous moment m the 
World s History is given and the fundamental Law of Nature (it 
IS tacitly assumed that this Law exists, and can be given in a set 
of simultaneous differential equations where Time does not enter 
explicitly), then Infinite Future and Past can alike be calculated 
Of course, the determination of the instantaneous moment and the 
calculation of any full moment in Future or Past is beyond human 
powers But it is wthin the powers of an Ideal Observer whose 
mind differs only in degree, not in essence, from the human For 
such an Ideal Olwerver it wuld be as feasible — as Dubois Reymond 
says explicitly — to calculate when the Cross will be replaced on the 
Aya Sofia as it is for our astronomers to calculate the next eclipse 
of the sun It is clear that in such a Universe there can only be the 
appearance of novelty and of change, in Reality no Creative Powers 
can have any place, the world is something like a kaleidoscope 
where the small pieces of coloured glass by some tnck of mirrors 
give the appearance of an endless variety, whereas it is only the 
same unalterable number of pieces which gives this illusion Now 
here comes in my second pomt It is a well known fact that Bergson 
has challenged this whole view on philnsophical grounds, and that 
his argumentation is m accordance with the best data from the 
field of biology and psychology But the general reader — even if 
he IS interested m questions of natural philosophy — is perhaps less 
acquainted vnth the fact that even mathematical phj’sics has given 
up the idea of the closed Universe as much too narrow a conception 
It IS not my intention to enter here into the details of the argumen- 
tation, the less because I can refer the English reader to expositions 
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in his o\'Ti language by scholirs of the rank of \Vhitchcad and 
Eddington So I should like to make on this question only two 
short remarks The first is this The assumptions of the theory 
of the closed Universe though \cr> natural in the time of Dubois 
Rcymond and even more so in that of Kant arc recognized as 
arbitrary and even impossible in the light of newer investigations 
It IS at least questionable whether the words complete knowledge 
of one instantaneous moment liavc any meaning at all even v\hen 
they apply to a sjstem consisting of inanimate matter only For 
m using this phrase it is tacitly assumed that something like 
completeness here exists Technically expressed this means that 
the sjstem is determined by a finite number of independent data 
t e that it possesses a finite number of degrees of freedom And 
this IS not only quite an arbitrary assumption the study of quanta 
has given us good reasons to call it a very improbable one In the 
second place the assumption that every motion must proceed in 
accordance with some differential equation so that it would be 
possible to study the whole motion m an mfinitesimal part of it 
—as IS tlie case in Newtonian mechanics— was quite natural m the 
time ot Dubois RejTnond and a fortiori in Kant s time It seemed 
to be a direct corollary of the quite indubitable fact that at every 
instantaneous moment there can exist one and only one situation 
of the world as a whole But now— even disregarding the fact that 
Einstein has taught us to doubt even the latter statement — ^we 
know that the case tacitly assumed by Dubois Rej-mond and Kant 
IS not the general but a very special one Modem mathematics 
has convincmgly shown that it is by no means always possible 
to reduce the study of a curve to that of an mfimtesimal part of 
it And the theory of quanta has made it probable that essential 
features of mtra atomic movement belong to this more complicated 
type Perhaps we must already even assume real spontaneity in 
this realm And here we come to our second remark which is 
perhaps even more important than the first The stringency of the 
ttieory ui a closed Yniverse was based m the mneleenfh century 
more on Kant s general theory of Causation than on the more 
special assumptions regarding the fundamental equations of motion 
The great majority of philosophers regarded Kant s proof of com- 
plete determinism as valid and even those scientists who were not 
adherents of Kant s philosophy took it for granted that the slightest 
admission of indetermmism would mvolve the impossibility of 
scientific research Now it is quite impossible within the scope of 
this article to enter into a detailed criticism of Kant s proof of 
Causation and to show by an analysis of the conception of a Law 
of Nature why his argument does not prove what it is usually 
supposed to prove For our purpose it is sufficient to pomt out 
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that the last development of mathematical physics has convincingly 
shoivn that neither the possibility of evpenence in general, nor that 
of special scientific research in particular, is endangered by the 
hypothesis that certam movements in Nature are conditioned, but 
not determined, t e that they are partially free or show a partial 
spontaneity It may be that within a few years the rapidly changing 
scientific situation will offer convincing arguments against spon« 
taneity m morganic matter, which seems at this moment the most 
probable solution But even then the result of this last decade of 
research will not be undone a certam degree of spontaneity or 
indeterminism is quite as utiluiable as a scientific tool as the theory 
of stnct determinism It need not be a hindrance to scientific pro- 
gress, but can be used as an excellent working hypothesis 
So far our argument only shows that the theory of the closed 
Universe is not a conditio sine qua non of experience, and especially 
of scientific research Now my third argument comes in As long 
as we give attention orJy to the inoiganic world, determinism and 
spontaneity are both possible working hypotheses, and perhaps it 
\vill never be possible to decide definitively between them Even 
the vitalistic argument, though in my opinion it provides a full 
proof that the fundamental equations of physics are much too 
simple for these far more complicated events, may perhaps be 
compatible with some more elaborate form of determinism But 
the situation changes as soon as we do not confine our theory to 
the object of investigation, but try to apply it to the investigator 
himself He too is a ‘psychophysical system." and Driesch is 
quite right m stating in the last paragraph of his Philosophic des 
Organtschen that he is the one system which cannot be d^t wth 
even m vitalistic categories We must assume — unless we undermine 
the basis on which Reason rests — that the molecular movements 
which accompany thought-processes, mcludmg the wnting down or 
the oral expression of the results, are not only, and even not 
pnmanly, influenced by the general laws of motion of inanimate 
substance The logical, ethical, and aisthetical correlations between 
the meanmg of the judgments which are in the mind of the 
investigator must, of course, have influence, and an eminent 
influence, on the results There is orUy one way to satisfy this 
inevitahJe df.maod wAbiwi# ip* sfm-S jJPvtf.cm.inuim Jt os Ihfi 
tacit or explicit assumption that there wll be some miraculous 
pre-established harmony between the laws which govern the thought- 
processes in vahd thinking and the physical laws which would 
govern the molecular and intra molecular movements But closer 
analysis shows that this solution of the riddle does not work, it 
would force upon us assumptions about the thought-processes, and 
about consciousness in general which are utterly improbable, if 
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not impossible It is not feasible to enter here into the details of 
this analysis, whicli I have given in my Dutch publications, but 
the English reader who is interested in this detail can find in Wcyl’s 
book iras tsi Matene « at least a German version of the argument, 
^\h^ch though quite independent of my own approach, reaches 
precisely the same result Indeed, though I belie\e that McDougall 
goes a little too far in his quabfication of "the belief in strict deter- 
minism” as "a syTnptom of mental disorder of so mild a nature 
that there may be good hope of his recovery,' * 1 agree wth hirn 
that the belief m a certam creative power of original determination 
"is a necessity of our moral nature ” But I would add that it is 
even more a necessity of our logical, and therefore of our scientific, 
nature 

There is a fourth point in the theory of the closed Universe 
which I should like to mention shortly As v\e have seen already, 
m such a Universe real change is impossible , the theory is framed 
to guarantee that nothing really Creative or New can occur So 
the outcome is a Static, not a Dynamic, Universe Time has no real 
meaning It docs not give a new dimension or a new richness to 
the world, only for those who are deceived by appearances does 
Time seem to add something to what the Ideal Obscrv'cr would 
conclude already from lus observation of one instantaneous moment 
Now the whole feeling of the last decade is in opposition to this 
static view Einstein’s theory, though in itself not incompatible 
with It, has done a great deal for what I have called the Rehabilitation 
of Time, * e the belief that Time is not some useless rudiment, some 
superfluous appendage of Reality, but an essential dimension which 
gives the opportunity for fuller realization and greater richness than 
a static world could reveal Professor \Mutehead expresses the same 
view of the world when he says that not static “positions” but 
“events” compose the world of which our lives are parts 

In the foregouig pages I have tned to show why the philosophy 
which satisfied the scientific demands of the nineteenth century 
must be widened and enriched to cover the much more complicated 
needs of our intellectual and emotional outlook This criticism, 
though negative, is unavoidable, we must destroy before we can 
lay foundations for a new construction But of course the latter 
IS of much more importance than the former So I wall try m the 
pages which follow to enumerate some of the most essential features 
of the new philosophy which I hope wiU be built up by the common 
efforts of the coming generation 

In the first place, the new philosophy will have to recognize 
Quality as well as Quantity m the world The idea, inherent in all 

« Berlin Juhu:, Springer. 1924 « Qitlhne of Psychology . p 448 
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European scientific thought since the days of Descartes and Locke, 
that Reality itself possesses only a few modes or perhaps only one, 
and that qualities are something apparent, epiphenomena only, 
must be outrooted We shall have to realize that the greater a 
system, the more complicated its nature, the richer is the \anety 
of qualities which it displays The Category of the Whole as some' 
thing which is greater and richer than the sum of its Parts must 
be one of the tools of our new approach Here also we find the 
ground for philosophical work prepared by modem physics with 
Its sharp distmction between molecular and macro-structural 
properties Some twenty years ago I found it very hard to come 
to an agreement with one of the most emment of European thinkers 
on my thesis that the element or the individual must be poorer 
m quahties than the whole to which it belongs Now I suppose 
Professor Alexander \m 1I not have found much criticism either m 
Great Britam or on the Contment of those parts of his exposition 
in Space, Time, and Deity, where the same opmion is defended 
But we owe the general adcnowledgment of this new insight per- 
haps even more to psychology than to physics All the newer forms 
of psychology, psycho-analysis, and l^haviounsm, as well as the 
'Alrt-Psychologie ’ of Kulpes s<Aool, the Gestalt Theone of Kfihler 
and Koffka, and the Verstehende Ps>chologie of Jaspers and 
Spranger, however widely they may differ on other points, agree 
here As a consequence of these newer Iheones, personality which 
seemed to be wped out from European philosophy once for all 
by Humes attack, personality which by a happy mconsequence 
only found entrance by a back door to Kant's Practical Philosophy 
at least, will be one of the most fundamental, m my opinion the 
leading, category of the new system of thought ‘ For this pomt 
I can refer the reader to Professor Maemurray's interesting article 
in this Journal with which I fully agree » 

But if we handle quite seriously this question of the Whole as 
being more than the sum of its elements, and of Personahty as 
a Constitutive Category of Reahty, we shall find that we must come 
to a revision of our conception of Truth And here I come to my 
second point It iviU be dear from the foregomg discussion that 
neither formal logic nor the methodological monism of former 
cunturres' can meet ffie o'emand^ oi' our present situation Sbentnfc 
method will be a unity— 1 do not doubt that — but not a unity of 

' I cannot o£ course sketch the full development of modem psychologicaj 
thought Mthin the scope of this paper And perhaps the English reader 
Will not miss a lengthy exposition here because the newer philosophy in 
England seems to me to have given much more attention to the question 
of personality than Continental philosophy has done 

• The Umly of Modem lYobiems ' Apnl lo’g 
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uniformity, a great vanety of saentific methods is needed, and 
only together ivill they cany the weight of modem research I do 
not think here of the old distinction betw cen inductive and deductive 
logic, for I do not believe that these are really distinct methods 
At least I am not aw’are of any tram of thought longer than could 
be pnnted in a few pages which proceeds only on inductive or 
deductive lines Tlic varieties I had in mind are of a more funda- 
mental order, eg the handling of quantities and measurement, that 
of non-metneal properties, the building of typos in morphology, 
and the method of "comprehension" (Verstehen and Emfulilen) m 
the approach to mental problems, and by the side of these methods 
of empirical science, the constructive operations m mathematics 
and allied branches of saence, the phenomenological method of 
Husserl and the normative approach to the Realm of Values None 
of these can be omitted as tools from our new theory of knowledge 
But we have to face an even more fvmdamental problem than this 
variety of methods Traditional epistemology can be characterized 
as one-dwienstonal It tacitly assumes that a system of knowledge 
IS built up m the following way We start from a thesis which is 
self-evident and absolutely safe Then we proceed by reasoning 
The next step can only be taken by means of a logically convincing 
proof So we construct step by step, Imk by link, a cham of rcasonmg 
which does not go farther than logical evidence admits And the 
whole chain is no stronger than its weakest link If the starting- 
point loses Its evidence, or if the proof of one of the mtermediate 
steps IS found to be not absolutely valid, the whole thing comes 
crashmg down like a picture from the wall if the nail becomes loose 
or the string breaks by which it is supported In this theory of 
knowledge the so-called expertmentum crucis plajs an important 
role If two theories about a certam subject are at variance, the 
mvestigator tries— it is said — to find a pomt where expenment can 
finally decide On such a pomt one theory demands one expenmental 
result, and the other a different one, and by experimental test 
one of the theories is definitively proved false But m the real 
hfe of science such a simple case never occurs At least I am not 
aware of a single case m the whole history of physics, the branch 
of science with which I am best acquamted 
What really occurs both m mdmdual branches of science and m 
philosophy IS this There are built up great systems of knowledge, 
partly by logical reasonmg and proof, and m great part also by 
intuition Even the formulation of the simplest empmcal extra- 
polation-formula m physics surpasses already that which can be 
stnctly proved There are always more possibihties than one to cover 
the expenmental data, theoretically speaking, there are, mdeed, 
always an infinite number of them So the decision, without wluch 
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scientific research is impossible, is not founded on logic alone, it 
IS a supra-logical decision * And the criterion of the truth or falsity 
of such a decision does not he in this individual step The question 
whether one isolated judgment is true cannot be answered “True" 
IS a predicate not of isolated judgments but of whole systems of know” 
ledge And the connections between the various statements which 
belong to a system can never be brought into a one-dimensional 
cham of syllogisms, this inlcr-connection is of a high degree of 
complexity The more each judgment is brought into direct com 
panson with all the others to see whether they fit in together, 
the greater the consistency of the system, and the more numerous 
the places where it comes into touch with direct expenence the 
greater becomes its vabdity and probabihty And a scientific or 
philosophic sj^tem does not fail because on one speoal point an 
experimenlum cruets gives decisive proof convincing to every rational 
mind that it is no longer defensible It loses its adherence by and 
by, because it has to grow more and more artificial and awlward, 
and must take m more and more hypotheses ad hoc to explain neiv 
facts, whereas these new facts can be explained quite simply, and 
even be predicted by some other concurrent theory Take as an 
example the Ptolemaic theory of the solar system Copernicus did 
not give a mathematical proof that it was incorrect , he only showed 
that a much simpler theory was possible And an astronomer of 
the rank of Tjcho Brahe for a long time still preferred the older 
system But in the scientific opmion of later generations there 
came not a disproof, but a collapse of the older view, it was ueighed 
by an increasing majonty of experts in the field and found too 
light, though none of them could have given an absolutely stnngent 
proof of its impossibility It would be easy to give many other 
examples taken from the history of science Let me pomt only to 
the revolution in psychology in our own days, the collapse of 
association psychology, and of every fonn of psychology which 
tned to build up the mind out of a mosaic of "psychic elements ' 
But this new insight into the nature of Truth, and into the way 
in which It IS apprehended, in combination w^th our remarks on 
typology and personahty, gucs nse to a \ery grave problem, the 
third to which I should like to draw attention here Every system 
of judgments must be based on dir«:t experience Only when it 
fits and harmonizes a great many facts with experiences which we 
can immediately venfy ourselves can it convmce us Now this 
expenence need not be of a cogmtional nature only, and for a more 
general system an outlook on the world and human life, this would 
even be impossible Here judgments based on emotions feeling and 
value, judgments m the realm of ethics and aesthetics, perhaps of 
* At least if ne identify logic with number of syllogisms 
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a religious nature will come in And they ln\c to come in if the 
system seeks to be wide enough to desei^c the name of a philo- 
sophical system But now we ha\c to face the problem whether 
there is only one Truth or a plurality of Truths perhaps as many 
as there are types or even mdmduals m mankind But docs not 
the idea of Truth, and with it all scientific and philosophic investi- 
gations, thus lose Its significance? 

The full analysis of this situation would demand much more 
space than I can give it here let me say only that the unity of 
mankind, and m this connection also the unity of Truth — though 
they are not identical — are questions of Paith, not of demonstrable 
knowledge The convnction that the adherent of Schopenhauer or 
of the theory of Nirvana will in the long run agree with the follower 
of Goethe or with the disciple of Chnst rests on a basis of hope, 
not of experience In former ccntuncs most philosophers thought 
— and perhaps some of them hold this opinion still — that if their 
colleagues would only be acute and intelligent enough, they would 
give up their false positions, and come over to the only one that 
seemed defensible— their owm Now I should like to express my 
deep conviction that the one thing we ought not to do in the new 
philosophy is to try this again Perhaps the most necessary thing 
we want m philosophy is to know what is provable and what is 
not provable Of course we can m some degree control the thinking 
of other people even in questions of Weltanschanung, and without 
this possibility philosophy as a science could not exist Wc can 
point out errors convincingly, and we can draw attention to data 
which were omitted But wc cannot change the whole attitude, the 
whole line of approach of the adherent of a view of the world 
which IS not our oivn, because in his adhesion his deepest cxpenence 
IS expressed and it is beyond our power and a fortiori beyond our 
purely intellectual power to change it * 

Only one thing can be done to set philosophic discussions on 
a strictly scientific basis and here v\e must meet the/o»rt/; pomt 
As I said above, I am far from accepting the idea that each branch 
of science ought to make use of mathematical methods But there 
is one field of mathematical study which philosophy cannot neglect 
without detriment, t e axiomatics Perhaps one of the greatest 
discovenes of nmeteenth century mathematics is that more than 
one system of geometry can be built up consistently These systems 
differ all along the Ime because they start from different sets of 
axioms, their value lies m the stringency of the development, and 


* A closer investigation of the circumstances which consUtnte this expen 
erwe cannot be given within this paper Vide m> paper The Necessity for 
a New PhiIcKophy and its Bearing onMissionarytVork xaThe Inlernaltonal 
Review of Mtsstons of Apnl 1930 * 
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this consistent development is possible because the set of axioms 
IS not self -contradictory In philosophy ue meet with a case not 
identical, but analogous We have to recognize that more than one 
self<onsistent system is possiUe, because there is more than one 
set of axioms possible which is not self-contradictory The scientific 
value of a philosophical system will depend ’’on the consistency of 
Its reasoning and the breadth of experience which it can cover, 
startmg from its own axiomatic presuppositions Immanent criticism 
of such a system, j e criticism which does not transcend this set 
of presuppositions, will be possible for every normal human mmd 
But the question whether we ourselves will accept this whole 
outlook on the world and life cannot be decided on rational grounds 
alone We can identify ourselves only with a philosophy in which 
the same ‘ deepest expenence’* is expressed on which our certamty 
m life, our ultimate confidence, is based It is the task of a new 
branch of philosophy, the typology of Weltanschanungen to investi- 
gate the possibihties which here exist Dilthey and his school have 
inaugurated these mvestigations out of which many exceedingly 
interesting problems arise but the scope of this article forbids us 
to enter mto details 

To a fifth pomt, however, I must draw attention m this coimection 
It is the r61e which differences of language play in the totality of 
philosophical systems Greek philosophy’ as well as medueval 
philosophy was deeply convince that Truth was ultimately and 
adequately expressible m words Even the philosophy from the 
Renaissance down to our own time was not aware of the extent 
of the influence of language on thought Of course, the danger of 
ambiguity was seen and some other minor pomts But only m the 
last decades and by the aid of recent study of languages of a 
structure totally different from that of those of Western Europe, 
have we discovered the full meaning of this mutual dependence 
Here, too it is of the utmost importance to see that philosophy 
has not to deal only with cognitional values, but that its deepest 
roots are in the field of emotional values, our philosophy depends 
ultimately on our ethical, xsthetical, and rehgious jud^ents Now 
the more we approach these deeper layers of the soul, the greater 
IS the need of harmony between verbal expression and sentiment, 
but the more difficult is its fulfilment That is why some experiences 
are expressible only m poetry or m language of a speaal style If 
this thesis IS v-alid already for the various forms of expression withm 
the same ‘ language,' it is a forttort true for language of divergent 
t 3 q)es Of course, here also we may have faith m the ultimate unity 
of mankmd, we may have hope that some understanding and even 
a deep understandmg, is possible, and can be furthered by mutual 
> With the exception however, of Plato Vide his seventh Letter 
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effort This whole article is an efiort m that direction, and I can 
only express my sincere hope that the difference of language between 
my readers and myself wall not be too great a hindrance for them 
But the tacit assumption of former philosophers that Truth, the 
whole Truth and nothing but the Truth, can be adequately expressed 
ui words IS without doubt not tlic only possible supposition It may 
be that all languages of the world if they are dc\ eloped long enough 
wall tend to the same limit, but this is necessary only if we assume 
that Truth itself has a finite content If Truth m itself is infinite, 
and therefore inexhaustible m word systems it might well be that 
different languages, as well as different tj'pcs of mankind, without 
being m contradiction with each other, would give expression to 
different sides or aspects of Truth In the language of Religion we 
could express this conception by saying that the Richness of God is 
greater than can ever be seen or expressed not only by one individual, 
but by the totality of human beings Of course, here also it is of 
the utmost importance to distinguish between differences of 
expression which are compatible with each other, which can be 
combined as the \anous instruments m an orchestra to a higher 
and fuller harmony, and differences of expression which arc 
incompatible with each other These latter, of course, cannot botli 
haa e their place in Truth 

The consequences of this insight into the nature of language are 
aery far reaching, it is quite impossible to dcaclop them here at 
length One point only I should like to cxplam— my stxfh and last— 
because there is a aery close connection between just this point 
and my remarks on page 167 with regard to Time Philosophy m 
the past, ancient as well as meduEval and modem, has drawn a 
stnet distinction between processes ui time and the eternal and 
unchangeable verities This was regarded not only as a difference 
in kmd, but also as an essential difference m \alue Especially in 
the field of ethics ought we to follow Eternal Truth Therefore 
our life ought to be guided by formulations which are themsehes 
eternally valid Idealistic Ethics from Socrates and Plato down to 
Kant and Fichte has held this view In the light of our remarks 
on language, however, it becomes doubtful whether this is the only 
solution of the ethical problem, nay, even whether it is a possible 
solution If every expression in w ords is only partial and preparatory. 
It IS questionable whether our decisions m practical life can be 
deduct from general principles, and the more so if we agree that 
neither Tune nor Personality is meaningless, for only if we deny 
creative force to either will the same situations return Such recur 
rence is the consequence of a mechanistic view of the Uniierse, 
and it is assumed, eg m Nietzsche's theory of *' Eternal Return '' 
If there is creative force in personal life, then the situation which 
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we have to face has never been m the world before, nor \vill jt 
ever return again And as the differences between two situations 
then are not merely quantitative, but arc differences in quality, 
in kmd, and in structure, it is impossible to reduce a situation to 
nothing more than an embodiment of abstract principles, or to 
deduce from such prmciples the proper behaviour in such a situation 
It IS interestmg to see how also m recent German ethical and social 
philosophy this problem of the concrete situation comes to the fore 
Now it IS quite easy to recognize the concrete situation as something 
absolutely new and fresh which has never been in the world and 
mil never recur, if we give up the idea of eternal value zuid become 
relativists, not in the Einsteinian but m the sceptical significance 
of the word But that is not a philosophic solution, it is, on the 
contrary, a dissolution of all philosophy Only a philosophy which 
shows the way out of this difficulty can meet the needs of our 
time But to sketch even in some outlines the idea of such a 
philosophy IS a task which completely transcends what is possible 
within the scope of this short survey 
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HOBBES’ PHILOSOPHY AND ITS HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND 
z LbmcvsKi rhi> 

Thomas Hobces of XIalmcsburj, one of the greatest philosophers of 
law and state, died 350 jears ago on Dcccml>er 4, 1679 His 
name was so frequently associated with a certain unfortunate con- 
ception of his moral and political philosophy, that the public s lack 
of interest in this centcnarj* is not to be wondered at So far, c\en 
amongst the scholars who admitted his merits few tried to penetrate 
into the depths of his thought, and only at the end of the last century, 
thanks to the writings of Ferdinand Tbnnies and George Groom 
Robertson was a new impulse given to research into Hobbes 
spiritual heritage A senes of monographics was published, and the 
personality of Hobbes appeared m a new light His theones, when 
better known, proved to be less crude and more human than they 
had seemed, for they are a reaction from the rc\ olutionary tendencies 
of his time At the beginning of our ccntiirj’ the Great War aroused 
new interest in the personahtj of Hobbes, for his proverbial sayings, 
‘ bellum omnium contra omnes' and ' homo homini lupus,” suddenly 
became a temf} mg reality Although a calm outlook is sounder than 
pessimism nev ertheless common sense demands that we should keep 
our ejes open and see things as they arc, even should reality be 
displeasing This is the only guard agamst light-hearted carelessness 
or morbid apathy, and is the best guarantee of a perfect balance 
Hobbes' philosophy possessed precisely that character of balance 
and common sense that made him foresee the Great War, and, 
furthermore, the subsequent striving for general peace resulting from 
a comprehension of the disastrous consequences of hate and murder 
A number of scholars emphasized the fact that the present pacifist 
movement fulfils the dreams of this great enemy of war 
As the number of ' Hobbists ' grew in many countries, it became 
necessary for them to meet in order to concentrate and co-ordinate 
their efforts into a methodical co-operation An international congress 
was organized in Oxfbrd at the end of September, w hich was attended 
by the delegate of the ‘ Bntish Institute of Philosophical Studies,” 
as also by representatives of different branches of philosophical and 
political science in England and abroad The immediate result of 
this w as the foundation of a Hobbes Soaety. similar to the one founded 
two years ago for the Spinoza centenary It is hoped that it wall 
mark a new phase in Hobbesian research, and will render this great 
thinker more universally known and appreciated 
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The object of this article is to outline the philosophical system of 
Hobbes on the backgrouna of histoncal events in order to show up 
their influence on him and on the other hand his influence on the 
ideas of later periods > 

Hobbes was bom in 1588 in Westport (Wiltshire) not far from 
Malmesbury hence his Latin surname Malmesburiensis His family 
was not well to do but fortunately a wealthy uncle pud for his 
education first at Malmesbur\ and Westport later at JIagdalen 
Hall (now Hertford College) Ovford Here it was that Hobbes 
studied scholastic philosoidiv for five years until he obtained the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts This scholastic training left its trace on 
his mind throughout all his life even though in later years all his 
scientific activity aimed at the destruction of the very theses he had 
to defend before his teachers The latter evidently esteemed him 
highly for they recommended him as teacher for the son of Lord 
William Cavendish later Earl of Devonshire 

« Among the books and dissertations in English on Hobbes life and 
philosophy the following are to be recommended G C Robertson Hobbei 
Blackwood s Philosophical Classics Edinburgh and London 1910 F Brandt 
Thomas Hobbes Meehamcal Conception of Nature (translated from the Danish) 
Hacbette London 1928 L Stephen HN>bes Macmillan London Z904 
Phyllis Doyle Ttu Conltiiporary Dachgroutid of Hobbes Stale of Nature 
T,tonom\ta No at (December 1927) W G Pogson Smith The PJilosophy of 
Hobbes (inserted in an English ed tion of LetiaUan at the Clarendon Pkss 
O xford 1909) Amongthemostremarkableinotherlanguagesare T TCnmes 
Hobbes Leben und Lehre jrd edition Frommann Stuttgart 1925 V Beonio* 
Bfocchien Sludi suUa filosofia poht ea di T Hobbes Bocca Tonno 1927 
C Brockdorff Hobbes ah Phtosoph Padagege und Soziologe 2nd edition 
Lipsius Kiel 1929 R HOnigswald Hohbesvnddie Staaiphlosophte Reinhardt 
Mfinchen 1924 G Jaeger Ursprung der inodernen Staatstiissenschaft und 
die AnfaHge des modernen Staales Archiv fur Cesettcite der Philosophie 
14 4 A Levi La filosofia dt Tommaso //otter Soc Ed Dante Alighien 
Milano 1929 G Sortais La phitosoph e tnoderve depute Bacon }usqu i 
Leibnitz Tome 2 Livrc 2 pp 270-'584 G Tarantino Saggio suite tdee morali e 
poltliche di Tommaso Hobbes Giannmi Napoli 1905 and many others 

The chief editions of Hobbes srorks are the following T H M Opera 
philosophica qua lahne scnpstt o«» la cotlecta studio et labors Gulieimt 
Molesaiorth Vols I V Lond ni 1839-1845 (speciricd in quotations with the 
letter L) The Fnglish Works of T H collected and edited by Sir Wtlham 

Afolesttorih Vols I XI London 1839-1845 (specif ed with the letter E) 
Uxifortunatriy ihis fdtl aa ts zttost emptxiect and iull of mistakes so tkatfcf 
precis on it is better to consult the original editions So far only two works of 
Hobbes have been published correctly and arc due to Tonnies These are 
The Llements of Law 2nd edition University Press Cambridge 1928 and 
Behemoth or Tie Long ParliaitePt London 1889 (out of print) The first 
had been repnnted bj 'Molesworth from the first incorrect edition in two 
parts under the titles Human hafure and De Copore politico or Flenenls 
of Law The necessity of a new correct edition of Hobbes works was dis 
cussed at the above mentioned congress at Oxford The chief obstacle is the 
diir culty in collecting the necessary funds 
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At that moment began a new phase in Hobbes' life He travelled 
in Trance. German) . and Italy , he made the acquaintance of many 
celebrated scholars and thinkers, and under the influence of new 
impressions Ins mmd matured, preparing for future actiMty ‘ 

In 1629 Hobbes published a translation of Tliucidides Iltslory of ihc 
Peloponesxan War The choice of the subject shows his early interest 
in politics, but It was only from 1640 onwards that he became wholly 
absorbed in pohtical actmty During the sitting of the Short Parlia- 
ment he wrote a first outline of a philosophy of State under the 
title, Clmenli of Lau Natural and Poltltc Soon afteniards he had 
to face tlie attacks of his opponents, which became so fierce that 
Hobbes had to flee to Pans Ncxerthclcss, not even that could turn 
him away from his beloved politics, and during the nc\t ten years 
he w orked out and dev eloped his pohtical theory This he expounded 
in the pamphlet Dc Cue (first published in 1642, reprinted with cor- 
rections and additions in 1647), and m his masterpiece published in 
London m 1651 under the title, Ltitalhan, or Mailer, Form andPonrer 
of a Commonueallh Ceelesiasltcal and Ctul 
After the publication of this work Hobbes returned to England 
where the Civnl ^Ya^ had ended with Cromwells dictatorship He 
remained in his country to the end of hrs life, always absorbed m 
scientific activity In 1O55 appeared his important book De Corpore, 
and m 1O5S De Hointne, which contained an exposition of a mecliam- 
cal cosmology showing a psychological insight rcmaTkablc for his 
time, as well as a chapter on metaphysics and physics, especially on 
the author's beloved optics Besides there, he published many other 
books and pamphlets on various subjects He WTote much on mathe- 
matics, and in this realm had to stand the opposition of the famous 
mathematician John Walhs To several of his books he gave the 
form of a dialogue or discussion, and of there the most interesting 
is his dispute with Bishop Bramhall on the question of Free Will 
Towards the end of liis life he worked at historical subjects, translated 
Homer, and also wTote an autobiography m verse He died, a very 
old man, m 1679 2 

>.ow let us cast a glance at the age in which Hobbes lived and 
which forms a background to his activity The sev enteenth century 
had been preceded by great upheavals in the realm of politics and 
economics, as well as in that of thought and religion Tlie invention 
of pnntmg, the discovery of Amenca, the new astronomical theories 
of Copernicus, were facts which produced a complete change in 

• He had relations with rranos Bacon Herbert of Cherbun Galileo 
Gassendi Descartes Mersenne and otbeis ’ 

> All detaJs of Hobtxjs We are best reported m the above-mentioned work 
of Ferdinand Tonmes 
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current ideas and customs A true “Reformation” began to transform 
all aspects of life Through the influence of experimental science the 
old scholastic, rationalistic philosophy gave place to a more empincal, 
critical way of thinking \Vhereas the first is based on dogmatic 
assertions, the new philosophy admitted nothing without proof and 
tried to gather direct data from the senses 

Whilst ideas changed, the economic conditions of life were also 
transformed, giving rise to many new problems Philosophical thought 
therefore abandoned sterile speculations and sought to solve the 
new difficulties In the first place there were the capital questions 
of rehgion and politics The powerful movement towards freedom, 
which began with the Italian Renaissance, urged people on to a 
revision of the limits of ecclesiastical and civil power, and after the 
effort to hberate themselves from papal authority, they tried to lessen 
the power of the monarchy 

The Reformation of Luther had weakened the authority of the 
Pope, but it had not imposed a cohesive system of dogmas to replace 
those It had rejected Consequently Christianity broke up into a 
multitude of sects, each of wfhich attempted to impose upon the 
others its own interpretation of the Bible In all countries disputes 
and rehgious wars arose Everywhere confusion reigned and a calm 
development of economic and intellectual life was impossible Then 
in the minds of a few eminent men who remained above the fanatic 
struggles of the crowd there arose the desire to find a common 
platform on which all people could meet, and to establish the funda* 
mental truths to which all could acquiesce Thus they sketched the 
outlines of a natural religion, Herbert of Cherbury being the first to 
speak of this Furthermore, many endeavoured to estabhsh morals 
independent of any supernatural element Charron, Francis Bacon, 
Grotms, and others, worked on these lines, and amongst them 
Hobbes played an important part * 

Nowadays it may seem strange that in politics so much importance 
was attached to religious belief, instead of each person being left 
free to beheve what he chose, but it is necessary to understand that 
in those days the new idea of moral freedom was far from being put 
into practice One of the first men to demand it publicly was Roger 
Wilhams, who in 1644 published a protest against rehgious persecu- 

the meantime Churdi and State had so many common interests that 
their separation seemed unthinkable In those countries, therefore, 
which liberated themselves from the authonty of the Pope, the 
Governments had to assume his power The religion of the sovereign 

' \V l3iMtif^,Geiainmelte SchttjUn \tA\\>WeUansekauunsun4Analysedes 
.^/c>u£^n zeit Jtenatssattce wid JUfortMUw 3rd edtuon Teubner Leipzig 
and Berlin igjj pp 106 247 $9? 
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became obligatory lor his subjects Complete religious freedom was 
not even dreamed of by the persecuted sects, all they asked was 
tolerance and deliverance from continual v ovations The interference 
of the Government in religious matters gave rise to numerous 
controv ersies concerning the relationship of the cml and ecclesiastical 
powers and concerning their respective rights Not only theologians 
discussed these, m England, besides such scholars as Andrew and 
Donne, King James I, who was keenly interested in theology’, took 
part in religious disputes and tned to refute eminent Catholics sucli 
as Suarez, Bellarmin, and others * 

None of these struggles were ignored by Hobbes It seems that in 
theory he was a partisan of religious freedom, but in practice he 
considered that for the sake of public peace it was necessary to 
submit to the Commonwealth the ultimate decision m religious as in 
worldly matters This was because he considered it a compelling 
necessity to strengthen the shattered authonty of the Commonw ealth, 
since strong government alone could restore order and hnng to an 
end the continual religious struggles 
The latter were frequently an outcome of economic misery and 
faulty political organization However, the transformation of the 
medijeval Commonwealth into a modem one could be effectuated 
only by a strong Government And, m fact, after that period of 
troubles, in nearly all countnes absolutism was installed 
This had been foreseen earlier by a few thinkers, and so at the 
beginning of the susteenth century MachiavclU defended the principles 
of the sovereignty of the Commonwealth, and later Jean Bodm 
developed the theory of absolutism m a way very much akin to that 
of Hobbes 

At the same time there appeared contrary theories, defending the 
rights of the people m opposition to those of the rulers The most 
mterestmg were those based on the pruvciplc of social agreement, 
drawn from antiquity The chief representatives of this current 
before Hobbes were Althusius and Grotius The latter stood for the 
School of Natural Law which based the commands of cml law on 
purely rational pnnciples, independent of supernatural factors 

All these problems and disputes which absorbed people’s mmds in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes had their counterpart m 
the pohtical life of Great Bntain The course of events here was of a 
pecuhar character, and the difficulties were solved m a way different 
from the Continent 

Religious struggles kindled by the Reformation here took a purely 
political turn and became an open fight for power between King and 
Parliament Contestations of the King’s power, which dated from the 
* L Stephen Hobbes loc cit , p 179 
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famous "Magna Charta Libertatum" ol King John had calmed down, 
nevertheless they could be restimulated on the slightest occasion 
In fact this occurred when religious troubles and mismanagement 
ol pubbc affairs discontented the people Alter Henry VIII had 
abolished the supremacy ol the Roman Church, the country was 
rent m two, as one alter the other the kings who followed him rein- 
stalled or abolished the unity with Rome As each Government 
demanded absolute obedience to its orders regarding religious rites 
and persecuted its opponents, it is easy to imagine the resultmg 
chaos 

At last Queen Elizabeth's moderate policy strengthened the power 
of the throne and brought some peace to the country She made some 
%vise concessions to the Parliament and obtained, m return, the liberty 
to carry out her own plans In religious matters her efforts were 
directed to supportmg the authonty ol the Episcopal Church and to 
subdumg the Cathohes and Puritans This policy had deep motives 
The Episcopal Church considered the King as its head, and conse- 
quently supported the throne, whilst the Puritans, whether the 
moderate Presbyterians or the radical Independents, earned their 
democratic ideas into the field of politics, and demanded the same 
nghts in the administration of public affairs as the faithful had in 
their churches The Presbytenans, therefore, tried to divide the 
sovereign power between King and Parliament, and the Independents 
wanted to introduce a purely democratic government This e\plains 
how the Queen, while puttmg a break on their religious liberties, 
checked their political influence < 

The circumstances changed completely durmg the reign of her 
successors James I (Stuart) tried to exploit the splendour that Queen 
Elizabeth had given to the throne and restore absolutism However, 
he equalled her neither m genius nor wisdom, and his wastefulness 
and lack ol financial ability, as also the corruption and protection m 
his court, disgusted the people and provoked discontent. Moreover, 
when neither the unfortunate pro-Spanish policy nor high taxes 
succeeded in covering the deficit in the treasury, and when in order 
to find a solution Parliament was convoked the latter demanded 
the right to control the use to which the taxes were put The House 
of Commons at that time consisted mainly of the wealthy middle 
class, whose interests were endangered by the ^vaste^ul policy of the 
King This explains the strong opposition of the Parhament and its 
efforts to limit the King s prerogatives 

Meanwhile events carried the oppositionists farther than they had 
at first intended Dunng the reign of Charles I, who, like his father, 
refused to give up any of his power, whilst being equally incapable of 
remedjnng the evils, the tension became more acute, until it ended 
• A Stem GescJiicble dcr Itnoluhon tn England Crotc Berlin j88i 
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vn open v.aT between K\ng and Parliament Tlic Kings hek of 
sincenty and reliability rendered impossible an understanding regard- 
ing the division of power Fina^ with the victor> of the Inde- 
pendents Cromwell took the reins of government m hand, the King 
was beheaded and monarchj abolished m 1649 
During all these events England was divided into two opposing 
parties the defenders of the King and the partisans of Parliament 
Each of these had its representatives m literature Tor some time 
alrcadj numerous pamphlets had appeared expounding tlic thcor> 
that kings inliented the throne b> the Grace of God so tliat their 
power could never be limited b> human laws not even by the kings 
themselves These thcones were collected after the tragic death of 
Charles I and pubbshed bj Salmasius under the title Defensto regxa 
pro Caroh I The answer of the Republicans came from the pen of 
John Milton 

All tlicse struggles and controxcrsics made a deep impression on 
Thomas Hobbes and inspired lus political waitings which were 
composed chieflj in the eventful >cars between 1640-1O50 S R 
Gardiner maintains m his Htstory 0/ the Commom-ealth » that Hobbes' 
political theories were a reaction of monarchic ideas caused by the 
excessive parliamentarism which drove the country to long cival 
vvar Indeed not only in Hobbes’ monarchic views but m all his 
sj'Stem it is easy to detect repercussion of contcmporar> c\ ents 
There is one thing however that has not as y ct been emphasized 
and that is Hobbes Theory of Duty At a time of general dissolution 
and confusion when religious pnnciples were losing their hold on 
the people and radical elements abused the conceit of the rights of 
nature demanding liberties without limits when levellers tned to 
abolish prisate propertj and introduce Communism Hobbes con- 
sidered it to be his mission to expound and motivate Uie importance 
of civil duties All his work aimed at the restoration of order and at 
the exaltation of governmental authority This wall become clearer 
to us it we try to penetrate deeper into the principles of his sj-stem 
Contranly to the Scholastics’ dualistic theoncs, Hobbes con- 
sidered matter as the unique reality ‘ Tlie world according to him 
consists of very small particles which move continually and which 
are the cause of the processes of cognition and volition These 

» History of the CommoniteaUk and ProUctorate 1644^1606 Longmans 
Green and Co Ixindon 1903 \ol 11 pp 775^7 
* Hobbes conception of matter is a very broad one it is equal to the idea 
of spacial extension Therefore several authors v\-am us against any one-sided 
and mistaken interpretation of his matcnalism Brandt (o/> cit p 370) 
calls him even motionahst instead of materialist as his conccption^of 
motion plays, a. much greater part m his system than matter 
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particles act on the special faculty of knowledge ^^here they hit 
upon a contrary movement, proper to each being, which is the vital 
motion The shock of the two motions produces in the perceiving 
subject an image of the preceived object According to whether the 
action of the object helps or hinders the vital motion, the subject 
reacts wth a sense of pleasure or displeasure These feelings 
arouse automatically corresponding impulses, or, as Hobbes calls 
them, ‘ endeavours ‘ which are appetite and aversion, and from 
which all other motions of the will proceed 

However, according to Hobbes, pleasure and displeasure, and 
consequently appetite and aversion are not only produced by 
objects actually perceived, but also by the image of objects pre- 
viously known On the other hand, through reasoning the mmd 
comes to conclusions which also present themselves as images Tlie 
effect, therefore, produced by any object is strengthened orweakened 
by the previously accumulated experiences and reasons Although 
man’s decisions are always determined by the influence of objects 
whether actually perceived or only imagined, yet these decisions 
can also be guided by the consideration of future pleasure or dis- 
pleasure, and in seeking pleasure mans activity is directed not so 
much to a momentary, fleeting one, as to a lasting and full satis- 
faction of his whole personahty 

But not even that is the ultimate goal of human activity, as, 
according to Hobbes* clearest expressions, the sense of pleasure or 
displeasure is only a sign of that which, helps c>r hinders the vital 
motion * The ultimate goal of all actions, therefore, is the further- 
ance of life, » e the most intense development of all natural and 
sound tendencies Life itself i$ then that supreme good, to the 
fullest reahzation of which all mankmd, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, tends 

This thoroughly individualistic anthropology was to he used by 
Hobbes as a foundation for his ethics Consequently m the latter 
appeared the defects of its premisses And so, since in the theory 
of impulses he considered the vital motion as the unique central 
tendency and gave no place to innate social feehngs, so in his ethics 
he admitted only egoistic aims To these, all other tendences, such 
as the desire to help others or to give m to them, had to be subordm- 
ated if they were to be considered as rational, moral and in harmony 
ivith the postulates of ethics That is why Hobbes had to limit his 
teaching of morals and establish a code based on negative principles, 
as It is easier to enumerate the things that hinder life than those 
that further it First of all, in order to live it is necessary to avoid 
death On this principle Hobbes based all his system of ethics, and 
he tried to formulate rules which men must follow m order to roam- 
» Le\. chapt vi p 15 (E lu 42) Zte lloirtue ebapt 13 
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tain their lives as vsell as the necessary means for its preservation • 
This does not mean that Hobbes limited ethical actions to those 
directed to the sole prcserv'ation of life, as his cntics generally 
pretend On the contrary, such narrowing of Unman tendencies 
would be in contradiction with the whole sjstcm Kevertheless, the 
principle of self-preservation could serve as an excellent basis for 
this part of ethics which deals with the civil law, and could supply 
logical reasons for its precepts Tins was all the more important 
for Hobbes^ as all his ethics were imbued with a political tendenc> 
The rules vihidi express the indiapcnsablc conditions for tlie 
preservation of hie arc called by Hobbes “laws of nature," and 
the essence of moral duty lies m the conformity to these laws But 
since all human actions arc strictly determined, being a resultant 
of external and internal forces acting in the moment of ultimate 
deasion, the conception of duty, with Hobbes, takes on a very 
pecubar meaning Expressions such as "man ought to" or "is 
obhged to” only mean that such and such conduct corresponds to 
the cosmic laws and to the inborn desire of life proper to each man 
As all men desire hfc, so they desire to avoid vshatever may threaten 
It If it so happens that their actions arc contrary’ to inborn 
tendency of selt preservation, such conduct must be interpreted as 
due to a misunderstanding, they cvndcntl> do not realize that the 
consequences of their conduct arc contrary to their most essential 
desires ^ If only a man realizes the consequences of his actions, and 
at the same tune his natural desire for hfc, it suffices to determine 
him fatally to act accordmg to the law of nature Transgressions 
against the latter are only due to insufficient enlightenment of tlic 
mmd, and, m most cases, it is the force of passion that obscures the 
image of duty 

The most curious of passions described by Hobbes is fear His 
conception of it, as of all other affects, is strikingly intellectual 
It IS defined as an aversion coupled with the opinion of possible 
damage 3 Since appetite and aversion follow automatically upon 
the correspondmg images, the contents of the image determine the 
land of fear Sometimes, therefore, it may happen that the imago 
representing a future damage is absolutely clear, m whidi case 
“fear" means Xh&foresight of that damage Nowadays v\e would use 
the word “apprehension," meaning an mtellectual rather than an 
. affective attitude If, moreover, the foreseen danger threatens hfe 
Itself or the necessary means for its preservation, then “fear" 
becomes an act of reason equal to the sense of duty, which demands 
that w e should defend ourselves from that danger at all costs 

It IS most important for the understanding of Hobbes’ etliics 

‘ 2X Hou me, chapt m G » Lej ebapt m\ p 66 (E jij. jjo) 

3 Ibti , chapt v» (L,ui 44 ) 
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and politics to distinguish these two Linds of fear, one as foresight, 
identical with the sense of duty, the second as a reaction from a 
lesser or uncertain evil In spite of numerous texts indicating these 
differences,* the majonty of cntics tooL the word ' fear ' in the 
ordinary sense, as a reaction from e\il That is why Hobbes’ ethics 
have been misjudged as a sort of ‘ gospel of fear It is all the more 
necessary to emphasize the fact that Hobbes considered this ordinary 
fear as a low and unworthy motive, which can never be an excuse 
for the omission of a dutj Nevertheless he considered that m a 
Commonwealth it is necessary to enforce the law by the promise of 
reward or the threat of punishment, because most men are guided, 
not by reason, but by the immediate prospect of pleasure and dis- 
pleasure * 

Hobbes’ theory of the Commonwealth is the continuation, the 
consequence, and in a way the goal of his ethics It is based on the 
premiss that, in order to preserve life, it is necessary to organize 
a Commonwealth by committing the sovereign power to an indi- 
vidual or to an assembly The sovereign once mstalled, cannot be 
dethroned by his subjects he has the right to nominate his suc- 
cessor, and his orders must meet with complete obedience These 
rights of the sovereign and duties of the subjects result from the 
fact that, without them, the maintenance of order would be im- 
possible and the world would become a chaos On account of the 
universal competition and enmity — the war of everyone against 
everyone’ —nobody would be able to preserve his hfe or enjoy in 
security the fruits of his labour 

Quite a number of researchers on Hobbes philosophy have re- 
marked that this idea of war of everyone against everyone does not 
mean that such was the primitive state of humanity before the 
foundation of the present Commonwealths it is merely a sort of 
logical fiction, meant to demonstrate the necessity for hence the 
duty of, each man to obey the avil law A similar fiction is the 
pact of everyone with everyone. ’ by means of which the citizens 
choose a sovereign and confer the power on him there is no necessity 
for any external formahty for (he pact to be considered as vahd 
and the Commonwealth as founded Both acts are effectuated im- 
plicitly when they are demanded by reason, le when otherwise 
the preservation of hfe and of the necessary means for it would be 
impossible This remains in connection with the special meaning 
which Hobbes gives to the idea of Commonwealth It does not 
consist in any specific constitution nor complicated bureaucracy 
The only essential is the relation of mutual duties existing between 
> De Ctie chapt i 2 (Vnnotatio) chapt >ii 5 chapt xv 7 etc 
» Lev chapt xiv p 69 ui 127) chapt xxxi p 108 (E. ui 197) chapt 
xxvii{L UI 213) App ad chapt u p 351-2 (L m 5-18) etc 
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tuo parties, one of ^\luch is bound to obey and the other to secure 
safety and the fullest development of life The number of men 
submitting themselves to sucli obedience is of no account, as also 
the manner in which this subtmssion is accomplished A conquered 
people and their conquerors, as well as children and the parents 
who provide for them, can be considerctl as parties of a social con- 
tract In sucli eases their relations arc called “dcspotical, or paternal 
dominion,” and began when one of the parties was overpowered by 
the other In different circumstances, t e when this did not occur, 
the relation of the parties is a ''dominion by institution ” However, 
in all cases the essence of the Commonwealth remains the same 
As w e see, it is enough that an agreement should be necessary for 
the preservation of life, to render it obligatorj’, even if it should not 
be made explicitly It suffices for a man to be the master of the 
life and death of another and yet not threaten to take his life, for 
It to be supposed that, in exchange for life, the submitting party 
has entered upon an agreement, and thus a Commonwealth lias 
been established Consequently families also are small Common- 
wealths This IS another proof that the "war of cveiyonc against 
everjone" could never really exist. 

Hobbes considers that in cver>’ Commonwealth both parties, 
sovereign and subjects, have duties towards one another Tins has 
often been unjustly denied And >ct the very essence of Hobbes’ 
conception of contract consists in mutual duties, it is evident, 
therefore, that the same rule must be applied equally to the social 
contract Further, it must be understood that, whether m a Common- 
wealth or m the state of nature, all duties have their foundation m 
that law of nature which impels cvcrj’one to preserve his life 
JIany historians of philosophy err, therefore, m interpreting Hobbes’ 
thought as if things were good or bad, right or wTong, merely because 
the sovereign had decided so Tins would be "ethical nominalism,”* 
of which in Hobbes there is no trace However, as the law of nature 
demands the absolute obedience of the subjects to their sovereign, 
’Ho’D’Des concmcied wafh the famous paradox fhat, m principle, no 
order of the sovereign can be wrong or unjust Tliero is such close 
connection between the will of the sovereign and the laws of nature 
that one may con«ider the latter as being implicitly commanded 
by the sovereign, even without explicit order from him, provided 
. only that no contrary order has been given by him * Now it may 
happen that a conflict occurs between the law of nature and tlie order 
of the sovereign expressed m laws, decrees, or m any other way. 
In fhat case, again, the subjects are obliged to obey the sovereign’ 
since he alone is allowed to mteipret the law of nature m every 
particular case ^ 

‘ Tdnnies op cit ist edition » , chapt xxi 
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The social contract, which lies at the base of the Commonwealth, 
can be dissolved like any other agreement when the conditions 
which determined it cease to exist Since the object of the agreement 
IS the preservation of life, then the Commonwealth is dissolved when- 
ever the sovereign has succumbed to enemies, or when for other 
reasons he is unable to guarantee security to his subjects Similarly, 
as the agreement has been made impbcitl> , so it is dissolved implicitly 
when rational motives require it However when this is not the 
case reason forbids the taking away or the hmitation of the nghts 
of the so\ereign power Otherwise there would be the contmual 
danger of revolutions and seditions threatening the loss of goods 
or even of life The sovereign himself cannot hmit his absolute 
power to the advantage of his subjects, as this would be contrary 
to reason and to the laws of nature * In this way Hobbes amves 
at his famous conception of absolutism which has so often been 
misjudged 

In order to decide in what sense Hobbes can be called a partisan 
of absolutism, it is necessary first to reabze that this word is inter- 
preted in two different ways One of these is to consider as absolute 
any Commonwealth which possesses unlimited pow er, so that pnvate 
individuals have no nghts except those that the Commonwealth 
bestows upon them The other more current and accurate conception 
IS that absolutism exists only where the power is concentrated in the 
hands of one single man or m a unique sovereign assembly, whose 
power does not denve from nor depend on any other factors 

If we analyse the first definition, we see that it means sovereignty 
and not stnctly absolutism In this sense all modem Common- 
wealths, even those which have a parhamentary constitution could 
be called absolute, as everywhere the representatives of the Govern- 
ment consider themselves competent to decide and regulate all 
questions arbitrarily If they grant certain hberties in pnvate 
affairs to citizens or assoaations it is because they ha\e decided 
themselves to do so and not because of the pressure of some higher 
command The fact that Hobbes attnbutes such power to the 
sovereign is not sufficient reason for calhng him an absolutist On 
the contrary, it is to be marvelled at that he w orked out so perfectly 
a theory which only later was to be universally acknowledged * 

With regard to the other conception of absolutism Hobbes 
denved the nghts of the soxereign from the will of the people 

• One can see here the reflection of the theones of the unlimited pmver of 
the monarch which bad so great a |iold on Charles I but while those theories 
denved the nghts of the King from divide ongin Hobbes on the contrary 
gave them a rational foundation 

* C Tarantino Saigto tulle tdee nutraU e poliliclie di Tommaso Ilolbes 
Cianmni Kapoli 1905 p rii 
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(whether explicit or not),* and he subordinated them to the law of 
nature The so\creign is obliged to go^cm according to that law, 
though he need not give an account of his acts to anybody There- 
fore he ought not to demand greater obedience than that necessary 
for the realization of the purpose for which the power has been 
bestow ed upon him * e for the prosperity and secunty of the people = 
Furthermore it follows from the context that, on spccnl occasions, 
when there is no doubt that the orders of the sovereign are con- 
trary to the law of nature (or the law of God, which comes to the 
same thing), Hobbes grants to the citizens the right of refusing 
obedience in order to follow the law of nature This happens, for 
instance, when the sovereign demands the denial of the true Chnstian 
faith Such cases Hobbes reduces to the minimum, and therefore, 
m the question of external worship he recommends to the subjects 
the greatest submission, especially as inwardly every one may believe 
what he likes 

Hobbes dccned absolutism appears very different in the light 
of the above remarks on the character and the limits of sovereign 
power especially if we add that, m spite of his sympathy for 
monarchy, he considered that sovereign power can be concentrated 
not only m one man, but also m an assembly, whether a bmited 
one (aristocracy) or comprising the whole nation (democracy) The 
only reason for calling him the “father of absolutism" is his teach- 
ing on the necessity of concentrating thcwliole power (executive, 
legislative, and judicial) m one central organ 3 But cv en here Hobbes 
cared more for the maintenance of the theoretic principle than for 
the practical application As Tonnies remarked,^ Hobbes admits 
in Lntathan a form of limited monarchy m which power viould 
belong in principle to the people, te to an assembly convoked pen- 
odically, but in practice it would be entrusted for a limited period 
to a chosen dictator This would be m fact a division of power in 
spite of the theoretical indivisibility This conception is not far from 
our modem, parbamentary form of Commonw ealth 

This outline shows how obviously Hobbes’ phJosophical system, 
and m particular his ethics and poUtics, are connected with the 
political and social problems that preoccupied contemporary minds 
Moreover, this connection is so close that Hobbes' philosophy re- 
flects the transitory character of the time The intellectual devel- 
opment of this great philosopher, who first studied scholastic 
philosophy, then became acquainted with new currents in science 
based on observation and experience corresponds exactly to two 
phases of European thought The scholastic training gave him the 
» Lev chapt xxi , 2 ?# Give chapt vi 13 

3 L Stephen op ext p 198 4 Op cit pp 253 sqq 
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art of clear definition and the love of sjllogisms and deductions, 
but it burdened him also with a marked inclination for building 
artificial mental constructions, which he treated as realities This 
IS striking m his purely artificial psychology, as well as m his con- 
ception of duty, which he based on the supposition of an uncon- 
scious desire to preserve life On the other hand, the awnkenii^ 
c\penmental current impelled him to seek in reality foundations for 
his premisses, and to look for the confirmation of his theories m 
e\penences and observation of life In a most curious way, rela- 
tivity and positivism, which diaractcrized the new currents, met 
in lus system with mediteval dogmatism and inner faith in absolute 
truth and absolute good 

Hobbes’ conception of duty cannot be judged according to the 
idea we have of it to-day. since for us it consists in an imperative 
command, which anses not only from rational but also from irra- 
tional dements, such as traditions, habits and social influences 
For Hobbes himself, as we have already seen, the idea of duty did 
not embrace the whole domain of ethical actions, the latter reached 
much farther But even so his conception seems to us shockingly 
one-sided and lacking in elevation We must remember, however, 
that all the philosophy of Hobbes is a reaction from the mistakes 
of his time, and if he limits and impoverishes the idea of duty, it 
IS because until that time this idea had been evccedingly vague 
He wanted to do away, once and for all, with the empty, insipid 
phrases of bigots and political agitators, and to oppose to them a 
solid, universally valid conception which could be easily verified 
However, his efforts came to nought because of the very nature 
of the question, which cannot be solved moio gtomtirtco So that, 
although he narrowed the conception of duty, he did not succeed 
in proving what he had set out to do the necessity of obedience 
to the established sovereign He put forward as chief argument 
the fatal consequences of revolution and anarchy which threaten 
society, consequently also private individuals Yet it is evident 
that there are people who thrive on upheavals and derive profit 
from disorder and struggles hence revolutions occur periodically 
in the history of the world It cannot be asserted that what is neces- 
sarj' for public security is equally necessary for the self-preservation 
of the individual, therefore Hobbes himself had to admit exceptions 
anh a'fiow insobediencc on certain occasions He did not realize 
that these concessions ovasrthrew all his preceding arguments, for, 
from the moment that citizens arc allowed to judge their relations 
to the sovereign, the limits of duties become vague, and each person 
follows his personal opinions This, according to Hobbes himself, 
leads to revolution, which is the \er>' thing he desired to avoid 
And so It IS that, by his wonderfully logical system, Hobbes 
1 88 
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proved the very opposite tnith to the one he wished to demonstrate, 
i e that m questions of morals no absolute, universal, and “objec- 
tive” rule can be established, and that the highest moral ideas can 
never be rationalized Moreover, his ceaseless fear of all spontaneous 
irrational, and unforeseen events is certainly evaggerated In the 
history of mankind the illegal interference of the people or its 
representatives has frequently produced results profitable to the 
Commonw ealth 

As for politics, we know to-day that the form of government 
must vary according to local conditions In many countries absolute 
government, which seemed out of date has returned, censureship, 
obtrusiv’c pressure in religious and political matters have reappeared, 
and this return to older forms of government is sometimes hailed 
with enthusiasm 


Despite all its faults, Hobbes philosophy has undoubtedly manj 
qualities It represents the first great effort to place ethics and the 
science of Commonwealth on a reasonable foundation, without the 
help of religion Hobbes’ keen powers of observation, as also his 
sober and fair judgment, lend to many of his sayings an undynng 
actuality His anthropology' especially aroused the admiration of 
numerous eminent thinkers, and nowadays modem psychology and 
even sociology owe a great deal to him * In Ins relativist theory of 
cognition one can detect the germs of modem pragmatism Special 
praise must be given to the style, so remarkably clear and concise, 
devoid of empty, bombastic phrases It is not to be w ondered at that 
m a short time his works brought him fame and were speedily’ 
bought up The English edition of Lntathan, printed in 1651, was 
soon out of print, and Hobbes’ adversaries, fearing his influence, 
persuaded the King to prohibit any new edition Only the Latin 
version appeared at the end of Hobbes’ life, first m Amsterdam m 
l668, together wnth other works, and afterwards in London in 167G 
If the greatness of a man were to be measured by the fierceness 
of- fbft. attnnLs. at bis. ofivarATjoits., t.b/w. Hafcfcft.'vu/yjJ/i bn. ♦Are 

greatest No philosopher was ever more attacked by lus contem- 
poraries The clergy m particular hated him as a free-thinker, whilst 
the monarchists considered that m Lemathan he had betrayed the 
cause of the King In spite of so manyreproaches, Hobbes, amongst 
his friends, had the reputation of being a kind-hearted, serene, 
and cheerful companion, fond of tennis and other amusements' 
Thanks to the efforts of his admirers, several fine portraits of him 


« Hobbes was the first to tormulate a law of association of ideas He made 
mteresUng observations on the psycho-phyaology of dreams on the nature 
ofaffects etc On the influence of Hobbes thought on the School of Dufkheim 
consult Sortais op c\l p 516 
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have been painted ^vhlch give us a vivid impression of his interesting 
and remarkable personality * 

The reaction to Hobbes’ uorks cannot be limited to the polemics 
and cnticisms that they aroused on all sides His remarkably logical 
thought pro\ cd the insufficiency of the methods previously emplojcd, 
and forced people to revise the bases on uhich their ethics and 
philosophy of state vere built, thus giaang them a powerful stimulus 
towards the elaboration of new and better systems This negatne 
influence of Hobbes' teaching, which in England particularly, was 
aery marked, has been emphasized by all his critics * His ethics 
therefore produced a reaction in two different currents of thought 
represented on the one hand by the intcllcctualist tendencies of 
Samuel Clarke, Ralph Cudworth, later Price, Rcid, etc , on the other 
hand by the so called sentimentalists such as Shaftesbury, Hutche- 
son, Butler, Hume, Adam Smith, and others 3 

The positive influence of Hobbes is less known, although it was 
very important Amongst the thinkers whom he eaadently inspired 
are Spinoza Puffendorf, Leibniz, Hehetius, Holbach, Rousseau, as 
also Diderot and the French Encyclopedists Some add the names 
of Comte, Berkeley, Nietzsche, and even Bossuet and Kant 
A detailed study of Hobbes’ place amongst the great philosophers 
w ould pass the limits of this short survey The extraordinary actuality 
of the problems he treated, as well as the acuteness of his judgment, 
compel us to believe that the part he has to play in the history of 
human thought is not yet ended More than one chapter in Lntalhan 
and De Cite sound as if they had been written to-day and for our 
own times It seems therefore to be the appropriate moment to 
draw him out of the obscurity in which he has so long been left 
Perhaps that is the reason why, during the last few years, he has 
begun to awaken new interest cvety>vhere even in his own country 
where lie was most forgotten The memorj’ of great men never 
completely dies Sooner or later their merits come to light and 
receive the appreciation which great men in their lifetime so rarelj 
enjoy 

* Among the best is the portrait by 'Midncl \\ nght in the Xational Portrait 
Gallery and two others arc to be found in the Royal Society in London 
’ Cf Robertson op at pp 214 333 J?? 

J H Moskowitz Das morahsrke lietrlethingsitrmOgcn »« der n^ghschen 
rthik ton Ilobbesbis John Stuart Mill Inangtiral Dissertation Erlangen 1906 
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II 

Tiiu«> we cannot simplj dismi-js the principles of common sense as 
m\’alid or fictitious What attitude then ought we to adopt towards 
them’ There are two obvious suggestions 
The first of these two vaews professes to put common sense into 
an impregnable position It starts from that couseusus which we 
noticed above and it concludes that since the belief in the principles 
of common sense is both univ crsal and to all appearances ineradicable 
it must be innate or instinctive Tlicse pnnciples and categoncs as 
it IS sometimes put belong to the original constitution of human 
nature— that IS why we cannot get rid of them And therefore the 
argument goes on it is absurd to doubt them and equally absurd 
to defend them It is absurd for instance cither to doubt or to defend 
our belief in the evistence of a physical world or m the CMstcncc of 
other minds than our owm At the age when we begin to reflect we 
find that we already accept these pnnciples and others like them 
and that vve interpret our scnsc*data in terms of the common 
sense categoncs We can no more give them up that we can give up 
our instincts Our minds just work m that wa> that is all and wc 
cannot make them w ork m any other w a> 

It follows from this that the chief endeavour of philosoph} is to 
discover winch among our beliefs are thus pnmitiv e or constitutional 
and which are acquired Some philosophers for instance have 
thought it verj important to show that our belief in the moral law 
IS part of our onginal constitution and some have even spoken of 
a religious instinct meaning apparently an instinctive belief in the 
CMstence of some div me being or beings And it is held that when w c 
have found these onginal beliefs stated them clearljv and made a 
list of them there is nothing more to do Tor w e cannot (so to speak) 
get behind them Tims philosophy according to this way of thinking 
becomes a kind of psychology— the mental science of the Scottish 
school 

This curious view has more advocates than one might think 
Hume IS perhaps the most famous Kant sometimes comes pretty 
close to it And Reid is sometimes to be found on the same side 
though generally he is what we should now call a realist Perhaps 
he did not always «ce the difference between saying that the beliefs 
of common sense are part of our onginal constitution not acquired 
in the course of expenence and saymg that they are ultimate truths 
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not inferred from anything else At any rate, we owe to him the 
best bnef statement of the view that we are considenng ‘ If we are 
deceived m these beliefs " he says, ‘we are deceived by Him that 
made us and there is no remedy " What is even more surpnsing, 
we find Mr Russell in more than one passage apparently taking the 
same view In the first of his LoweU Lectures he says that we have 
certain instinctive beliefs which it is in vain to question The 
sole business of philosophy is to ' harmonize them — and presumably, 
we must add to formulate them exactly before it does so But, of 
course, it is possible that both he and Reid are using the term 
belief loosely, when they really mean knowledge and then they 
are defending a very different position 
But we must continue our examination What we really wish to 
know IS whether the principles of common sense are true or not 
And instead of answering this question, the view before us simply 
asserts that they (i e the behevings) are part of the original consti- 
tution of our minds, and that we cannot get nd of them But this 
IS not really irrelevant since it implies that we cannot tell whether 
they are true or false, and that is an answer to our question, and a 
very disturbing one The pnnciples of common sense, it would be 
urged by those who hold this view, are clearly not self evident, 
nor are they deducible from other self evident pnnciples— or, at 
least, no one can show that they are Kant’s deduction of the cate- 
gories only succeeds at most m reduang the number of those prin- 
ciples by showing that some are dependent on others Nor are they 
reached by induction, indeed, they could not be reached in this way, 
for some or all of them are already presupposed in every inductive 
inquiry Therefore, the argument goes on, we certainly do not know 
that these principles are true They are assumptions, then, or 
postulates which are treated by all men as if they were true By 
making these assumptions we are able as the phrase is, to organize 
our expenence, to sort out oursense data and our images into sets, 
and in a measure to anticipate the future But that is all, and it 
bj no means follows that the assumptions are true 
Indeed, according to the more extreme advocates of the theory, the 
question does not even arise, for what we have been calling assump- 
tions or postulates are really more properly rules or commands 
Every man according to this way of putting it, mstuictivcly co?«- 
mands himself' to imagine an independent world of physical objects 
and other minds towhichherelateshissense data TTiose commands 
are what ue hav e called the pnnaples of common sense, but on this 
vnew they have no more to do with truth and falsehood than the 
rules of scansion have, we can indeed mquirc whether our description 
of them IS true, but not whether they are true themselv es 

• And others? Those who do not obey are sent to lunatic asylums 
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But It IS unfair to lay too much stress on this more exaggerated 
form of the theory Let us therefore confine oursches to the original 
xersion i\hich says that our common sense assumptions arc tn fact 
either true or false but that \\eha\e no means of dtscoxmng whether 
they are true or false 

W’e ma> illustrate the position by taking the most ob\ lous example. 
\Vlien I behe\c that there exists a body or physical object which I 
call this chair then according to the theorj’, I am not knowing 
the particular chair itself, but only the sense data which I believe 
to be appearances of it 1 am not even knowing the fact that these 
sense data arc appearances of some one object I mcrclj assume that 
the object exists and I merclj assume that the sense-data are 
appearances of it 

But, we may object the question whether there really ts a chair 
or not cannot really be avoided Nor can one help asking whether 
there really arc other minds than one s own And it is not enough to 
tell us that everyone instinctively assumes the validity of the moral 
law, and the existence of a divine being or beings We cannot help 
asking. Well but ts it valid, and ts there really a God’ 

The most consistent advocates of the theory that we are consider- 
ing would refuse to consider these questions on the ground that 
no human being can answer them Tor, according to them, we 
have no access to the independently real, but only to sense-data, 
and no examination of sense data can tell us whether there is a 
physical world or a moral law But without access to the inde- 
pendently real we cannot possibly tell whether our common-sense 
assumptions are true or false Moreover, it is always possible that 
there is no independently real 

Others, however, have attempted to answer the question, and 
perhaps vt is w orth xs hile to stop and see w hy their answ er is fallacious 
It IS more or less as follows Since our common sense behefs or 
assumptions are mstmctivc, they must have been affected by the 
course of evolution, perhaps they were acquired by our remote 
'tinatA -ffi -wfk ‘Anjj TicinA x-eAicniry ’mrve \5een 

modified and developed, even if they existed m some crude form in 
the first living creature Now, if they had not been conducive to 
our survivoil, they would not now exist in us as part of our mental 
constitution But they could not have been conducive to survaval 
unless they were true, since othenvise they would have led to 
dangers and difficulties at ev ery turn, and both they and their holders 
would have been elunmated 

This "biological argument for Realism," as a German writer has 
called it, is the modem version of Descartes' view that God is no 
deceiver It seems to me wholly fallacious 
We can meet it first on its own ground, for it is by no means 
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clear that a true belief i\ould necessarily be more conducne to 
survual than a false one It is only necessary, for survival, that our 
behefs had a certain constant relation to the facts — that the error 
m them should be a ‘systematic’ error Thus, if the independent 
real Mere in fact (as Berkeley thought) a senes of volitions in the 
mind of God, and ve had the behefs which we have now, we should 
be able to survive as well as we do now There are even cases 
where a false belief is more conducive to survi\al than a true one 
When the independent real is very complicated, as matter is alleged 
to be by modem physics, it is desirable m the interests of survival 
that we should believe it to be simpler than it is, for simple beliefs 
are easier to act upon Again, a too subtle appreciation of other 
people s mental states would be a very senous obstacle to survival 
in a savage age If the savage had too nice a consciousness of his 
enemy’s point of new, he might not hit hard enough, or he might 
hesitate at the cntical moment It would never do for him to have 
scruples or misgivings on that score 
But the fundamental objection is one that w e have noticed before 
The whole argument is really circular, for it begins by assuming 
the truth of those \ery common sense beliefs which it professes to 
establish Unless the physical world really does exist — not merely 
IS believed to exist, but really does — there cannot be evolution nor 
struggle for existence And unless our ancestors really existed and 
really had minds — not merely are believed by us to have had them— 
It IS simple nonsense to talk about their lehefs at all We can only 
begin discussing the beliefs of primitive mankind when we have 
already estabbshed the existence of an objective physical world, 
and of an objective past, independent of our beliefs about it 
Thus we return to the other position, that we cannot tell whether 
the fundamental pnnciples of common sense are true or false, that 
our minds just work in that way and there is no more to be said 
According to this positivism, or agnosticism, we cannot know 
the mdependently real, we can only put together our sense-data 
(which alone are gi\ en) as tj the pnnciples of common sense were 
vabd, and with that we must rest content And so the theory which 
began by exalting common sense as part of our constitution turns 
round mto a scepticism which is as much opposed to the plain man’s 
ordinary view of the world as any theory could well be 
Still, sceptical or not, it certainly appears to be a very formidable 
theory, and has been pretty widely accepted But we have now to 
point out that it is exposed to several fatal objections 
In the first place, it assumes that only sensation gives us access 
to the independently real, and sensation (accordmg to the stnet 
form of the theory) tells us nothing It is nonsense, for instance, to 
say that the existence of sense-data proves the existence of a world 
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of things m thcinschcs by which they arc caused, for we ha\c first 
to show that the categorj’ of cause and effect is \’ahd, and, as Hume 
demonstrated, no examination of sense-data will show that It is 
therefore maintained that we ha\e no means of sliowing that the 
principles of common sense arc xahd, they arc neither sensibly 
gi\cn, nor self-cindcnt, therefore (according to the theory) thej can 
only be mere assumptions But, we must rcpl> , the altcrnatiics arc 
not exhaustiic There may be other kinds of immediate apprehen- 
sions besides sensation We ma\ immcdntcl> apprehend not merel}’ 
sense-data, but ph> sic.vl objects , not merely images, but past ex ents , 
the function of the sense-data mav be merely to direct cur attention 
to those phj sical objects Or we may lie immediately aware not of 
this physical object itself, but of the fact that these sense-data arc 
apjicarances of some one physical object, and of i\\c fact that these 
images are present appearances of a past c\cnt These altematixcs 
should at least be discussed before we dismiss the principles of com- 
mon sense as mere assumptions It may, however be said that we 
should not have suggested these possibilities unless we were already 
conx meed of the x ahdity of common sense, and determined to defend 
It against the 'as if theory We shall therefore say no more about 
them for the present 

But the theory may be directly attacked as follows Tlie presup- 
position of it is, that there are human minds and that there are 
beliefs Now if the theory' were true we could not possibly’ know this, 
for the pnnciple that there exist other minds besides my own is 
itself one of the principles whose x'ahdity’ is in doubt All that I 
can say, according to the theory', is that "I behexe that there are 
other minds and that they entertain beliefs, but I cannot possibly 
tell xxhether there are other minds or not ” At any rate my belief 
m other minds is every’ bit as doubtful as ray belief m the physical 
world, or m an objective moral law Wliether the philosophers of 
'as if will be content to accept this problematic sobpsism, x\c leave 
them to determine But if they stir a step beyond it they are bound, 
m consistency, to surrender their whole position Tor if I can have 
knowledge about other minds, whether intuitively’ or by inference, 
if I can ex en know the fact that other minds exist, here is a kind of 
knowledge whose object is neither a sense-datum nor a self-evident 
general truth like the truth of mathematics, nor something deduced 
from such truths, and if I can know other minds bv this kind of 
knowledge, no reason appears why I should not also know the 
physical world, God, and the moral law 
A similar objection applies m the case of memory The prmciple 
"that these things did reallv happen which I distinctly remember" 
(to take Reid’s statement of it) is, one of those whose validity 15 
doubtful, according to the theory According to it, we can only hiioa' 
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the present image, and our behef that it is the 'appearance of’ a 
real past event, to which it directs our attention, is said to be a 
mere belief or assumption But surely it is obvious that if so it is 
impossible to think or argue In any comphcated argument we 
cannot apprehend all the steps at once Suppose there are four 
steps, A, B, C, D \Vhen we reach D, we may directly apprehend 
that C necessitates it Thus */ C is true, D is true. But how can we 
know that C is tnie^ The obvious answer is ' We remember that we 
proved it to be true just now,” and that is ordinarily taken to mean, 
‘‘We directly know the fact that we did prove it ” But according 
to the theory before us, we cannot really mean that All that we know 
IS the present image or word, our behef in the past fact is mere 
assumption, and we cannot possibly tell whether there ever was such 
a fact or not In other w ords, we cannot possibly tell whether w e really 
did prove C, and if we did not, we cannot tell whether C is true, 
and D (our conclusion) does not follow Nor is there any remedy for 
this unfortunate state of things It is no good, for instance, to go 
back and run through the argument again from the begmnmg For 
the same difficulty will arise as before — vve shall have to rely upon 
memory, and if memory is mere behef or assumption, we still can 
draw no conclusion from our premises 
Thus the theory before us would overthrow all argument except 
perhaps the simplest immediate inferences, and as it itself professes 
to be reached by argument, it overthrows itself And if to save 
itself it allows that memory is not mere belief or assumption, but 
knowledge, the former objection applies again The object of memory 
IS not a sense-datum nor a self evident truth, nor a proposition 
deduced from such a truth And if there is this kind of knowledge, 
all the principles of common sense may equally claim to be known by 
it , and then they are not mere assumptions, but are objectively valid ‘ 
Lastly, It is just possible that the defenders of the theory which 
we are criticizing may change their ground and say ‘‘The mind which 
vve are talking about, when vve say that the pnnciples andcategones 
ot common sense arc part of the constitution of the mind, is not 
that of any histoncal individual, but it is Shnd vnth a capital M, 
or ‘‘the mind of the universe ” To this we may answer, first, that it 
IS a flagrant misuse of the word 'mind', and secondly (leaving that 
'ti. 'gtm/iS.Wftqwn/i-vvvint coiA.wrfmig^ui Tui A Virs Vendt 
has all reality for its content (and that is the sort of thmg that is 
meant), the pnnciples and categones which belong to its constitution 
are constitutions of reality also, in other words, they are objectively 
valid 

• A further paint The theory says that only sense-data and images are 
knowable But it itself can hardly be a mere set of sense-data and images 
Or if It IS, It ts mere noise and ink marks, and cannot be true or false 
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Our original question was. What authonty belongs to common 
sense'^ We ha\e now discussed twoimportanl \\a>s ol answering it 
Both agreed that common sense has no authority, and that the 
appeal to it is not legitimate, but for different reasons According 
to the first \ie\\ , because the pnnciplesot common sense arc definitely 
false, according to the second, beausc we cannot tell whether they 
are true or not and we ha\c seen that both these \iews must be 
rejected We have now to consider the third tjpc of answer 
According to it common sense and ordinary language arc alw-aj s 
right not that e\ery assertion whidi any plain man makes is true — 
that w ould be too absurd Wliat art alw aj s true arc the philosophical 
presuppositions of the plain man s assertions — what we have called 
the of common sense Tims ordinary language may always 
be appealed to in philosophy, though not in science or history And 
the reason is, that the ordinary' man is an unbiassed witness, he 
simplj look^ at the facts without prepossessions and states what 
he sees, whereas people with a philosophical training are aluajs 
prejudiced in one wa> or another Ordinary language, then, embodies 
what we maj call a fair first-hand account of the real Philosophers 
cannot regain for themselves their lost innocence and natural piety 
(as in Professor Alexander's terms) If they want to know the facts 
they must go to the plain man and to ordinary language, simply 
because there is nowhere else to go Everybody else, ourselves 
included, wants to prove or disprove something, and therefore 
cannot be trusted to giv e a fair account of the facts 

This theory is certainly a very curious one Ordinary language 
surely cannot quite be the inspired oracle that it supposes, for we 
all know that different languages differ very widely m structure, 
and it seems to follow that they cannot all giv e an accurate repre- 
sentation of the structure of things Thus Chinese, for example, is 
said to have no substantives and European languages have no 
timeless tense Thus the ev idencc of language must alway s be accepted 
with caution 

Again, ordinary language and ordinary thought do not formulate 
their pnnciples The pnnciples of common sense hav e to be extracted 
by philosophical inquiry’ We Inve already seen what dangers 
this introduces Between a fact and its formulation there is many 
a slip 

Thirdly, the plam man 15 not an unprejudiced witness We have 
seen already that he is a specialist m making a living (as Professor 
Stout, I think, has said), and he has all the speciaUst’s bias He has 
no desire to understand the nature of things for their owm sake, 
but only for what he can get out of them , so he does not mind if his 
statements, or what they impfy, are sometimes inconsistent with 
one another, and on some pomts of philosophical importance it is 
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almost impossible to disco\ cr (as ive say) "what he really does think " 
The conceptions of 'one thing’ and of 'illusion' were the examples 
ttcgave before But there are plenty of others It comes to this then 
The plain man is often sadly muddled in his opinions, he does not 
trouble to think clearly when there is no practical need to do so, 
and so his language is not dear either 
For these reasons ^\e cannot accept this extreme 'verbal inspira- 
tion theory ol ordinary language, and indeed if it was true as it 
stands there Mould be no need for philosophy at all, or, what comes 
to the same thing everyone would tea philosopher, and there would 
be no more to be done We cannot estimate the authority of common 
sense so highly as that — it is not infallible and all sufficient On the 
other hand, the theories which deny that common sense has any 
authority, and altogether disallow the appeal to it, seem clearly 
fallacious The pnnaples of common sense are certainly no mere 
hctions or arbitrary assumptions on the contrary, as we have seen, 
their truth is presupposed even in the theories of those who profess 
to dispute It Thus It IS dear that common sense possesses very 
great authority, e\ en though the appeal to it is not final 
In this connection we must notice another point, upon which 
Professor G E Moore has laid great stress and which we have 
hitherto passed over Apart from all philosophical theones, it docs 
seem perfectly certain that everyday statements like ' There is a 
letter on the table," "The cat has drunk the milk," “You ought to 
go out," "I remember being here before''— are on many occasions 
in some sense true, that is, they certamly do often express 
facts They may express their facts badly, but if so, it wiwsl be 
possible to give some ‘good meaning’ to them And il any theory 
were proposed which implied that such statements were false, we 
should aU say that the theory must be xvrong somewhere At any 
rate (I am still foUo'ving Professor Moore) we should all think it 
much more probable that the theory was wrong somewhere, than 
that the statements were false These are xvhat we call ’ plain facts,” 
which every theory must make room for We may illustrate the 
point by an epigram of Mr Russell s Physics, he says, is far more 
likely to be true than philosophy is — meaning by philosophy the 
theory of this or that philosopher — and what he says of physics 
applies a fortiori to the ordinary propositions of everyday life 
For it IS on such propositions that physics and all experimental 
science is, m the end based If itisnot sometimes tniethat this thing 
IS moving and that thing is not, all saence (except mathematics) 
collapses Thus the only real question about these statements of 
ordinary everyday life and observation is not are they true, for 
everyone must admit that they are, but what exactly do they mean, 
and what principles or categories do they presuppose 
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It IS difficult to make this point any clearer, but perhaps i\c may 
add an indirect argument II the statements of ordinary life (such as, 
Tlicre IS a letter on the table and soon) were not in some sense true, 
there nould be «o problems for philosophy to discuss and philosophy 
would nc\cr ln%c existed for all problems arise out of previous 
knowledge If we ask What does this statement mean’’ we must 
already know that it means tomeihtng, we must also know the sort 
of thing It means — otherwise we should not feel puzzled about it 
A mere falsehood or fiction, or a string of nonsense, raises no problem 
There may indeed be a problem as to who uttered it and what 
made him do it but that just proves our point, for obviously we 
should not ask such a question unless we already knew that the 
falsehood or the nonsense had been uttered by someone Now philo- 
sophy certainly exists and has problems and it ccrtimly takes many 
of them from ordinary language Tlicrcforc ordinary language must 
sometimes express knowledge — its statements must sometimes be 
true 

On the other hand neither would there be any problem for 
philosophy if ordinary language were perfectly clear But it is 
obvious that ordinary language is not clear by any means, nor do 
we need any examination of language to teach us that the mental 
acts expressed m our ordinary statements arc by no means clear 
either Direct introspection tells us that they arc very confused 
indeed 

Thus v\e seem forced to admit (what, perhaps, nobody would 
deny) that there is such a thing as (onjusei apprehension, we might 
call It confused knowledge, only that some, perhaps, viould hold 
that knowledge, to be knowledge, must be clear At any rate, 
whatever name be proper for it, the thing certainly exists We shall 
call It confused apprehension, and we must now try to give a bnef 
account of it 

Confused apprehension differs from ignorance, from mere belief, 
and from clear apprehension or knowledge proper (i) In ignorance 
the mind stands m no kind of cogmtiic relation to the object {kc 
use the term ‘object* here in the veiy widest sense) (u) In mere belief 
It does stand m a relation to the object, but the relation is indirect 
MTiat the mind directly apprehends is a certain universal or set of 
umxersals, and by an act whidi cannot be further analysed, but 
which certainly is not an act of htoKtng at all. it ‘attributes’ these uni- 
versals as characteristics to some real thing or things already known to 
exist If these umversals reaUy do characterize the thing, the belief 
IS true if not, false But the whole essence of belief , of course, is that 
w e do not know whether it « true or false Thus the relation betw een 
th^ belief and its object miy. if we like, be called correspondence 
Now what we are calling confused apprehension differs from this 
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for in It we are m a dtrecl cognitive relation to our object, as 
we are in knowledge proper We need nothing further to assure us 
of the existence of our object, we are as sure of it' as we can be, for 
we directly ‘grasp’ the object 

Why, then, is the apprehension confused, if it is directly related 
to its object’ The answer is, because the object is complex It has 
parts, and these parts stand in complicated relations with one 
another The relations may be spatial or temporal, or of vanous 
other kinds Let us call this whole system of relations the ‘structure’ 
of the object and let us remark again that wc are using the word 
object in its very widest sense, for whatever can ‘stand before’ 
the apprehending mind 

The possibility of confused apprehension may now^ be explained 
It may happen in two ways Either we may apprehend (that is, 
know) the general structure of the object, and the fact that it has 
some part or other, but not those parts themselves Or, on the other 
hand we may apprehend (that is, know) the parts and the fact that 
they belong to some structure or other, but not the structure itself 

Nor IS the case of a whole and its parts the only one m which 
confused apprehension is possible It also arises when the object of 
our apprehension is a group or a system containing members Possibly 
It may also arise in the case of a substance and its quahites For 
though we cannot apprehend a substance without quahties, nor 
qualities w-ithout a substance yet we might apprehend a number of 
quahties and know that each of them belonged to some substance 
or other, and yet not know that they all belonged to the same one 

So far confused apprehension is a special case of what is vaguely 
called partial ignorance That is the first degree of it But there is 
also a second, in which we pass from ignorance to false behef Thus, 
in the case of the whole and its parts, we may know only the structure 
of the whole and the fact that it fas some parts or other, and we 
may have a false behef as to the nature of the parts If our whole, 
for example, is a teacup, we may know the shape, and then not 
notiang the colour, we may afterwards falsely believe that it is 
blue with a white handle, whereas.in fact, it is green all over And 
so m the other cases Of course, we may also pass from ignorance to 
true behef and then our attitude of mind, so far as its verbal expres- 
sion goes, may seem to be clear knowledge But, in fact, it is stUI 
confused For though we do stand in a direct cognitiv’C relation to 
some parts of the nature of our object, we are only in an indirect 
relation to others, and the relation is none the less indirect because 
our behef happens to be true 

It will scarcely be denied that examples of confused apprehension, 

• Or it j on will we are more than sure becanse we are in a state where 
the distinction between sure and ansnre does cot ansc at all 
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in these senses of the phrase arc comnion enough Tlius I may 
knoN% the names of all the Plantagcnct kings of England and e\ cn 
something of their careers — for evample that Edward I fought 
against the Scots or that Edward 111 had aacr^ long reign — and >ct 
I maj not know what order Ihej came in Or (the second degree of 
confusion) I maj ln\c a false belief about that order I mav think 
for instance that John came before Richard I In such a case it 
would ob%aouslj be false to saj that I was completeU ignorant of the 
historj of England dunng the Plantagcnct period or to say that 1 
had only beliefs about it and kneu nothing Tlic proper expression 
dearij is that I do know certain facts which fall within the period 
but that I have only a confused apprehension of the penod as a whole 
Again I maj know how the mam streets of a certain towai are 
related to each other ^et I maj haxe completely forgotten (or maj 
ne% er ha\ e known) w hat kind of buildings there w ere m those streets 
andwhcthtTthcswTfaccxxastar orwoodWoeks orcobbks Ircvacm 
ber that there were houses of some kind and some kind of surface 
but 1 do not remember what Of course 1 do not apprehend the 
spatial relation of the streets confusedl) but clearly I knov? that 
But I do haxe a confused apprehension of the towm as a whole 
Again I may remember perfee*!^ well the general look of a thing 
— sa> of the landscape seen from Bnll HiU—wathout being able to 
recall an> of the details That I do remember it is shown bj the fact 
that I recognize it on going there again or when I come across a 
picture of it But mj memory of it is confused There are hundreds 
of cases of this kind — when we apprehend the outline of a thing 
without noticing its colour (though we observe that it has some 
colour) or the colour without the outline or the general plan of 
the outline without the details of it or the details w ithout the general 
plan And if we still doubt we have only to allend to anj comph 
cated thing or fact and then at once we find ourselves passing from 
confused apprehension to clearer and dearer apprehension 
Thus there is no doubt that confused apprehension exists and that 
it differs from ignorance from mere behef (true or false) and from 
knowledge proper And it seems pretty dear that a good deal of 
what we call our knowledge is really confused apprehension with a 
greater or smaller degree of confus^ness And some of it is mixed 
with behef true or false in the way that we have just described 
If we have established so mudi vve may close this long digression 
and at last attempt a reasonable answer to our original question 
What authority belongs to common sensed 
It seems pretty clear that the plain man s mental attitude that 
attitude which finds expression m ordinary language is generally 
one of confused apprehension We saw before that it is not an attitude 
of Ignorance or of mere behef or of fanciful construction (as v arious 
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phUosophers have held) Wc saw that the plain man's statements 
and the pnnciple of common sense which are presupposed m them 
cannot be rejected as false, nor can we say that we do not know 
whether they are false or true We arc bound to admit that there is 
'something in them ' But. on the other hand, wc cannot always 
accept them as they stand, for they are sometimes inconsistent with 
each other, besides, ue cannot always tell what the statements of* 
them mean All these facts are accounted for if we suppose that the 
plain man is apprehending that which really is but apprehending it 
confusedly, and it is difficult to see how else we could account for 
them, for we know that there is truth in his statements, and he 
knows it Therefore they cannot express mere beliefs • And we know 
that as they stand they are obscure and sometimes inconsistent 
Therefore they cannot express knowledge Only confused apprehen- 
sion IS left 

It seems, then, that the plain man s statements and the expressions 
of ordinary language have the same sort of authonty in philosophy 
as the evidence of a muddied and ignorant but fairly honest witness 
in a law court It settles nothing but it does set a question, and the 
question is one which has to be answered if the case is to be fairly 
tned The one thing we cannot do with such testimony is to ignore 
it As we say, it has to come in somewhere 

Thus the particular statements of the plain man have authority, 
first, as setting problems which philosophy is bound to solve, 
secondly, as excluding certain philosophical doctrines which would 
imply that those statements are not only confused but false But, of 
course if what we have been calling the principles of common sense 
could be certainly discovered and clearly formulated, they would 
possess a much greater authonty than any pariicular common sense 
statement These principles, if only we could formulate them, ^vould 
possess so far as they went, an absolute authority If wc could 
deduce them from some higher prinaple, or exhibit them as members 
of a systematic whole, so much the better But even if is e could not do 
this, we should have no right to doubt them For (m Kant s language) 
they make our expenence possible, that is, they arc presupposed in 
those particular statements of everyday life which arc known to 
be m some sense true, and which form the starting point of all 
philosophy 

' I do not mean tliat behefs cannot be true but only that the belieief ot 
them cannot knoj) tliat they are true 
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I’RINCIPAL \ r CVRVIL M \ DD 

(i) The poets words "A man's reach should cvcced his grasp’ 
arc not merely a command of what ought to be they arc a descrip- 
tion of what IS {a) Man ha*- always been stretching himself beyond 
his own measure He has a sense of the Infinite Eternity Ins been 
‘set in his heart he has not been content to look only on the things 
seen, his gaze has e\cr been towards the Unseen \\'hatc\er stage of 
de\elopment he may have reached, he seeks for, and stnNCS after, 
what is abo\e and beyond himself and his world In science he tries 
to get behind the phenomenal reality as his senses apprehend it, to 
Xha iioumenal or the explanation of reality which wall satisfy his 
mind In philosophy he endeavours to bring the multiplicity of his 
expenence, outer and inner into a unity that will evidence itself to 
his reason as coherent, and not contradictory In morality he is not 
content with the customs and standards of the society of which he 
IS a member, but conscious of their inadequacy, he conceives and 
aspires to realize an ideal adequate to Ins nature, his oitght io be is 
always challenging his is The impulse or motive (the dlan vital) of 
progress in all spheres of human interest and activity is “the best is 
yet to be “ 

(6) But It IS in his religion most of all that man's reach is beyond 
his grasp It is now generally acknowledged that religion is umv ersal 
in mankind, that there is no tnbe, nation, or race, which has not 
some forms of rehgious belief and nlc, although it has not always 
been easy for the civnlized observer to recognize the religious char- 
acter of some phenomena of savage life Itmay further be contended 
that, as religion is universal m mankind, so it is necessary to man- 
hood . for instances can be giv en of the w ay in which men ha\ c tned 
to discover or to inv ent some kind of a substitute for the inhcnted 
religion which they had abandoned Individuals there may be who 
boast that they have no religion, and who may appear to be doing 
Without it, but closer scrutiny will chow that they do have some sort 
of regulative conception, some 'Ort of determmativ e attitude to the 
w orld around them, which for them takes the place religion otherwise 
would fill 

(2) Many have been the definitions of religion, and vaned the 
theories of its origin I shall content myself with indicating very 
briefly three tendencies of thought m this matter, which may be 
described by the terms rational, practical, and mystical The first 
regards religion in respect of its belieh »s an attempt to explain the 
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world It IS represented by the theory of ammtsm which bases 
rehgion on a belief in ghosts and spirits which control the processes 
of nature for man s weal or woe The second looks to the end which 
religion serves it seeks to give a reason for man s offenng praters 
and sacrifices to thespints or gods in whom he believes any theo- 
retical reason man may ha\e for his belief being thus reinforced by 
the practical advantage of the behef Man according to this vieis is 
religious because by alliance with and assistance of the spirits or 
gods he desires and expects to secure his own good how ever he may 
conceive that good If rehgion were this or that and no more it is 
evident that it would be likely to be superseded as man came to 
know and understand his world and as he gained fuller control of 
its forces by knowledge of its laws Science on the one hand and 
industry on the other would tend to become the Jacob or supplanter 
of religion Neither of these aspect* of rehgion the theoretical or the 
practical is its essential feature even although religion does offer 
an explanation of the world and does help man in his needs The 
core of religion is the contact of the human soul w^th the Divine 
Spint cvenwhencrudelyconceivedasspintsorgods and worshipped 
in prayer and sacrifice to seek man s earthly good To this contact 
mystics in all ages and rebgions have borne witness even in the 
lowest phases of religion there is a sense of divine possession and 
means are used to secure it 

(3) This core of religion has been m recent years investigated and 
expounded in a book which made a great sensation on its appearance 
m Germany namely R Otto s Das Hetltge which has been trans- 
lated by J W Harvey into English under the title The Idea of the 
Holy (Humphrey Milford 1925) MTial man thus apprehends as 
real m his religion is the numinous (from Latin numen) which Otto 
regards as the best equivalent of the onginal meaning of the word 
holy which has acquired a distinctly ethical reference not native to 
It In justifying his use of the term Otto states By means of a 
speaal term we shall the better be able first to keep the meaning 
clearly apart and distinct and second to apprehend and classify 
connectedly whatever subord natc forms or stages of development it 
may show For this purpose I adopt a word coined from the Latin 
numen Omrn has given us omintutf and there is no reason why from 
numenweshouldnotsimilarlylormaword numinous Ishallspeak 
then of a unique numinous category of value and of a definitely 
numinous state of mind which is always found wherever the 
category is applied This mental state is perfectly sut generis and 
irreducible to any other and therefore like every absolutely 
pnmary and elementary datum while it admits of being discussed 
It cannot be stnctly defined There 1* only one way to help another 
to an understanding of it He must be guided and led on by con 
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sideration and discussion of the matter through the ways of his own 
mind, until he reach the point at whicli ‘the miimnous' m him per- 
force begins to stir, to start into life and into consciousness Wc can 
co-operate in this process by bnnging before his notice all that can 
be found in other regions of the mmd, already knoMn and familiar, 
to resemble, or again to afford some special contrast to the particular 
evpenence v.e wish to elucidate In other words, our X cannot, 
strictly speaking be taught, it can only be evoked, awakened in the 
mind as e^e^ythmg that comes 'of the spirit’ must be awakened" 
(p 7) 'NVIien the numinous is thus felt as objcctiv c and out';ide the 
self ' (p II) what is e\okcd is the ‘creature feeling,* a specific form 
of the 'feeling of dependence’ which Schlcicrmachcr regarded as the 
distmctue mark of religion The numinous is the inyslertutn, because 
It is so ‘wholly other* for our feeling At the beginning of his analysis 
of the mjstenum Otto quotes Terstoegen "A God comprehended is 
no God The terms transcendent and supernatural arc a concep- 
tual expression of this feeling This mjstcnum is Iremendum, and 
this term desenbes three elements, aw fulness, o\ erpowcnngness, and 
energy or urgency In contrast to this repellent element in the 
attractive, the mystenum is also fascinum, embracing "Love, 
Sfercy, Pitj , Comfort " The numinous to begin vsith is non*rational 
and non moral, but becomes, as religion develops, rationalized and 
moralized, in other words, religion is not left apart, but is brought 
into relation with the other elements in the life of man Otto rccog 
nizes this need of rationalization and morahzation, and injustice is 
done to him when his name is invoked m support of a non rational 
and non moral representation of religion 
(4) To return to the course of the argument from this digression 
which IS relevant to it, it is probable that without this mjstical 
element, the contact of man with God m religion, neither the rational 
aspect, nor the practical would ha\ecome to be It was because man 
was conscious of the divine, and his conception or intuition of it 
developed as indicated by Otto, that he explained his world, or met 
ss .\v? dkv? at Otic itAry Ar icihViei- 

macher, and criticizes his descnption of religion as 'a feeling of 
dependence’ as too general , but he does recognize that Schleiermacher 
has the root of the matter in him Hegel s view of rehgion as a kind 
of knowledge, mfenor to that of philosophy, or Kant's as a sanction 
of morality, an apprehension of moral duties as divine commands, 
has the inadequacy of the rational and the practical view of religion 
( 6 ) Attention may be directed to Bergson’s insistence on intuition 
as a more adequate apprehension of reality than is conceptual know- 
ledge as having some affinity with Otto’s view of the apprehension 
of the numinous With Eucken too there seems a point of contact 
Man must subjectively realize the spintual life in himself before he 
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can apprehend, come into contact with, the spintual reahty, objec- 
tive in the Universe What for the purpose of this essay needs to be 
emphasized is that religion is not the conclusion of an argument, the 
premises of uhich arc m something other than itself; man does not 
believe in and u orship God to satisfy his intellectual cimosity, or to 
gratify his practical necessity, to make Ins \\ orld more intelligible or 
his life more tolerable but he has an apprehension of the divine, or 
rather he has been apprehended by the divine Paul, the Christian 
mystic expresses the truth and the worth of all religion when he 
states as his aim 'that I may apprehend, seeing that also I was 
apprehended (Phihppians in 12, R V marg ) Putting the matter 
in other ways men have had, and still have experience of God, He 
becomes as real to them as self and world, and even in their highest 
moods He is more real than self and world, or rntTipercetie God by 
an inner as they perceive the world by an outer, vision, but, just as 
sense perception is on analysts shown to be a mediated process, 
although there is no consciousness of the process, but only of the 
immediate contact with reality, so the perception of God may be 
analysed but the mediation which may be discovered does not 
destroy the immediacy of the contact, or discredit the reality so 
perceived 

(5) I am fully aware that those who do not share this experience, 
and have never had such a perception, may dismiss religion as a 
superseded superstition May I offer three considerations m arrest 
of such a judgment? {a) This religious experience, this spintual per- 
ception, has not been an individual peculianty, there is a "great 
cloud of witnesses,” who ha\c “endured, as seeing Him who is 
invisible Among those witnesses arc scholars, thinkers, saints men 
of affairs whose intelhgence is keen, character noble, service abun- 
dant Is all this testimony to be bruslied aside as irrelevant? 

(b) Are those who suffer from the privation of what is a general 
human endowment in a position to challenge the testimony of those 
whose greatest good m life is just the possession of this capacity for 
God’ Shall a blind man denj (hat the painter has realized his ideal 
of beauty m colour and form or the deaf man that the soul of the 
musician has been revealed in sound? I have purposely used these 
illustrations as I am convinced that religion is as natural to man 
spiritually as light and hearing physically A natural capacity may 
atrophy through disuse Concentration on certain pursuits may 
involve a limitation of ability to take up and carry on others The 
man of science may sacrifice his esthetic sensibilities, his appre- 
hension of art or literature If a inan who feels no need of religion 
and has no use for it challenges the truth and worth of religion, I 
cannot be angry with him, for he may not be to blame, his environ 
ment, education, or occupation may be responsible for this depnv’a- 
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tion, but I am sorry for him, as missing uhat for me gives oriel and 
life its supreme \ alue 

(c) In a previous number of this Journal I dealt wth the distinc- 
tion, uhich, as an exponent of the Ritschlian theology, I i\as one of 
the first to naturalize in this country, namely, that betu een appre- 
hension of fact and appreciation of \alue This distinction must be 
here recalled It has just been said that there is in religion an appre- 
hension of God as real and so there is and I do not withdraw the 
claim that religion apprehends fact Here must be added the con- 
sideration howe\cr, that the apprehension of the fact is conditioned 
by the appreciation of \alues This is more evident here than in 
other instances of knowledge, but it is not wholly absent from the 
others Dr Ward has emphasized the truth that m the pursuit of 
knowledge we are guided by a MiUrest The artist secs in the 

nver something else than the angler We must ha\ e an interest m 
all those things which are included in or assoaated with religion, if 
we are to give that attention to the reality with which religion is 
concerned which wall give us experience of it There have been 
religious conversions, in which God seems to fall upon man, to use a 
religious metaphor, to compel his attention , but as a rule men appre- 
hend the fact of God only as they appreciate the values which are 
peculiar or closely related to religion 
(6) The tone towards religion to-day is very much more respectful 
than it used to be The need of religion is not denied , but some other 
object is sought for it, offered to it, than God The history of religion 
in the past and in the present is regarded as so discreditable, so 
associated with superstition, irrationality, reaction, and obscurantism 
that a self respecting scientist or moralist feels himself not only 
justified, but even compelled to seek satisfaction for such needs as 
he may feel elsewhere For such an attitude there has been some 
provocation, if not justification I am not concerned to defend much 
in theology or piety which offends, truly and nghtly, the scientist or 
the moralist This Journal is not the place for Christian Apologetics 
Having shown what the core of religion is, 1 shall attempt to show 
that the substitutes fox God which have at different times been pro- 
posed fail to satisfy man’s need 

(a) It has sometimes been maintained that Buddhism cannot be 
regarded as a religion, as in its earher form (the Htnayana) it had no 
need of, and made no use of the gods of Hinduism, but substituted 
for the dmne as cosmic pnnaple, the law of Kanna, the determina- 
tion of the conditions of each successive life by the character of the 
preceding one, and as the deliverance from the chain of existence 
which It offered was not dependence on divine aid, but a discipline of 
self renunciation WTiether, as it does recognize some cosmic pnn 
ciple. It should be called a rehgion or not is a question not worth 
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discussing What is significant for the present purpose is this, that 
this earlier phase of Buddhism was in most Buddhist regions super- 
seded by the later phase (the Mahayana), because the 'little vehicle’ 
could carry only a few monks to Nirvana, and for the multitude who 
desired release and bliss the ’large vehicle’ was necessary In this a 
succession of Buddhas is deified as Saviours, an interesting witness 
of what man craves for in his religion 

(6) How different is the second illustration m outward features, 
yet it conveys the same lesson AugusteComte, after formulating his 
Posilne Philosophy as superseding the theological and the meta- 
physical phase of human thought, in which he limited knowledge to 
phenomena their resemblances, sequences, and co-existences, con- 
structed his Positive PQlity, or ideal commonwealth, or order of 
society But to secure an adequate inspiration for this social recon- 
struction, he must needs invent his Religion of Humanity, m which 
he did not deify the whole race, but a selection of its benefactors, 
gratitude to whom should take the place of the worship of God 
Most of those who accepted the philosophy rejected the polity, and 
the Religion of Humanity remains a fond fancy of a cotene, it has 
not captured the allegiance, because it does not meet the needs of 
mankind 

(e) One who has recently been travelling in China, India, and 
Russia supplied me with what seem also relevant illustrations The 
inlelhgemia of China, India, and Russia have abandoned religion as 
a worship of gods or God It has become secularized by its culture 
and civilization, but nevertheless in each country there is an object 
of devotion in its intensity often approaching worship Sun-yat-Sen 
in China, Ghandi in India, and Lemn in Russia are being exalted as 
the inspiration of the national movement In Japan Shintoism sur- 
vives amid modem science and industry, as a deification of the 
imperial line and patriotism is a religion One may conjecture that 
amid the break up of the old cults m Rome, the deification of the 
Emperor similarly met the human need of some personal object of 
worship and devotion It is, however, the ascription of personality m 
any form at which modem naturalism or humanism takes offence, 
and for which it seeks to find some adequate substitute 

(7) Let us glance at the latest of these preferred substitutes and 
ask if they will really serve The religious traditions of the past with 
belief m a personal God arc set aside as outworn, it is physical 
science and humanitarian interest and effort which are to be the 
bases of religion Two illustrations wall suffice {a) According to 
Professor Alexander, "The infinite God is purely ideal or conceptual 
As actual God docs not possess the quality of deity, but is the uni- 
verse as tending to that quality This nisus in the universe, though 
not present to sense, is yet present to reflexion upon experience, 
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Only m this sense of straining to^^ar(ls deity can there be an infinite 
actual God ” "God as an actual existent is always becoming deity 
but ne\er attains it He is tlie ideal God in embryo The ideal when 
fulfilled ceases to be God, and >ct it gives shape and character to our 
conception of the actual God and always tends to usurp its place in 
our fanc> ’ ‘ The /Ian itlal, the creativcEvoIution, the emergent is 
God Whether this be or be not a legitimate metaphj sical conclusion 
I do not now inquire it certainly has no correspondence with the 
religious consciousness in its Instoncal development 

(6) juhan Huxley does not base his criticism on metaphysics, 
which he eschews He seeks a solution of the problem of reality in a 
religion which will meet the needs, moral and social of the modem 
man Ideals and values are for him emerging m the Evolution of the 
Universe and it is man s duty and pnvilege to co-operate with that 
cosmic trend It is within the mind of man — in these ideals and 
values — that the Universe at last becomes God * It is nature as 
evolving into and consummated m man which is ofTered as the 
object (can vse say of worship^) at least of devotion and service 

(c) \\Tiat may be said of both these theoncs is this ^\^lat is 
offered us here as the interpretation of the process of cv olution, its 
ideabzation and deification, is not strictly science, it is not the 
mevitable conclusion to which an explanation in the terms of science 
would lead It cannot, therefore, be offered to us in the name, or 
with the authority of science, it i« a speculative philosophy The 
data of «cience, as T H Huxley interpretatcd them, led him to 
paint a sharp contrast between the cosmic process and the moral 
progress of man And the theist finds a challenge to, and not a con- 
firmation of, his belief in God in much that the evolution of the 
Universe discloses One must feel that the idealism and optimism of 
the substitute offered for Chnstiamty is a survnval in those v\ho now 
reject it of ideas and ideals histoncally bound up in the Christian 
faith 

(8) There are two related considerations which I venture to 
advance {a) Bergson’s idea of creatnc, or Professor Lloyd Morgan’s 
of einergenl evolution, seem to me to lie useful descriptions of the 
phenomenal, and are valuable as disproving the Spencenan philo- 
sophy, which attempted to resolve all phenomena, psychic and vital. 


« Space Time andDetly,\o\ u pp 361004365 Mr Edmond Holmes has m 
the Hibbert Jottrval vol xxvui pp 48-68 subjected this metaphysics A%hich 
out of Space Time as malrtx or stuff derives matter life mind God to a 
searching enhasm ’ 

■ ChnstopherDaM-BOn m ha Presnss and p 3,0 quotes teo Imes 

from one of Huxley s earher sonnets which bnefly states his creed — 


‘ The Universe can live and work and plan 
At last made God withm the mind of Man 
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Into matter-m-rnotion Something new does appear at each successive 
stage of evolution, which could not be anticipated from, and could 
not be explained by what appeared at the previous stage WTien this 
is offered as an ultimate interpretation of reality, then my mind 
rebels against it Ex mhlo nthtl fit Tor my thinking, uhat is imma- 
nently evolved must be tfanscendently involved, cosmic evolution 1 
can make intelligible to myself only as divine creation What emerges 
phenomenally must e'cist noumenally An 'evolving God’ is an 
absurdity for my reason, as it is an ^ence lor my religious sensi- 
bility The 'creature feeling’ of which Otto speaks, as man’s respon'C 
to the numinous reality, can in my judgment be justified by rational 
thought Man always in his religion has reached above and beyond 
his world and self, and has contrasted in bis thought his own limita- 
tions with the Infinite and Absolute The Universe is for me much 
more rationally interpretated as having its source m a transcendent 
Creator than as the evolution of an immanent God Professor 
Alexander and Professor Huxley are taking illegitimate hbertieswith 
the word God, to which rehgion docs attach a definite meaning, in 
Using it as they do for the emerging ideals or values, which have 
their highest expression in man These ideals have tlieir categoncal 
authority for man because lie believes that they are eternally real 
m God, and his appreciation of these values is not for him their full 
measure My moral conscience, my religious consciousness, as well 
as my intelligence, cannot accept these last substitutes for the God 
of religion as the idea has developed in history 
(i) But since these thinkers do find the consummation of the 
cosmic evolution in man — in his ideals and values — the objection to 
ascribing personality to God seems to be greatly weakened, if not 
altogether removed We cannot be allt^ether astray when we think 
of God as at least personal, as disclosing if not the whole secret of 
His nature, yet a part of the mystery which is not misleading for 
our thought in what evolution has finally created, or what is the 
highest which has emerged (to adopt the current language) This 
certainly is better than Spencer’s procedure, who after refusing to 
describe as personal the ultimate reahty, the existence of which he 
recognized, although he insisted that it could not be known, on the 
ground that there might be somethiiyr much hijjher, went on to 
explain the Universe by a category much lower than the personal 
If Professor Alexander and Professor Huxley are pleased to call the 
cosmic evolution as consummated m man God, rehgion may be 
excused for descnbing the transcendent God as personal, as pos- 
sessing the highest ideals and values which the life of man discloses, 
but absolutely perfectly, etemaUy. and not partially and imperfectly 
as man, even at his best, possesses them If this ascnption of per- 
sonahty to God is condemned as anthropomorphism, we may remmd 
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ourselves that the categones, foimulsj and Iiypotheses by whicli 
science interprets the ^\o^ld arc no less products of the mind of man 
“We have," says Professor Eddington, "to build the spintual viorld 
out of symbols taken from out oivn personality, as we build the 
scientific world out of the symbols of the mathematician I think, 
therefore we are not wrong m embodying the significance of the 
spintual world to ourselves m the feeling of a personal relationship, 
for our whole approach to it is bound up with those aspects of con- 
sciousness in which personality is centred ” ‘ Eucken distinguishes 
between universal and charactenstic religion, the recognition of 
spintual reality in philosophy, art morals etc , and the rcabzation 
of that spintual reality in personal evpcnence, and here he acknow- 
ledges that it must be conceived as personal Religion must speak to 
a God who hears, and the human spint must meet the Divine Spmt 
m immediate contact and intimate communion Religion needs Go<l 
the Holy, and cannot accept instead of Him man s ideals and values 
as the consummation of the cosmic evolution 

(9) After the preceding pages had been wntten, there came into 
myhandJIr J ^Iiddleton Murry's book, Gorf, /n/rof/jirhon 

to the Science of Melabiolosy No attempt to tcvievv the book as a 
whole IS being made here, but only what concerns the subject of this 
essay wall be brought under consideration The author attracted 
considerable attention, and secured an appreciation for his work 
v%hich in my judgment far exceeded its intrinsic ments by The Ltfe 
of Jesns (a) In the interesting but painful autobiography, which 
forms about a third of this new work, he gives an account of a 
mystical experience through which he passed, in which he was all at 
once home out of distress of mind into peace, in which he found 
himself reconaled to the Universe "A moment came," he ivntes, 
“when the darkness of that ocean changed to light, the cold to 
warmth, when it swept m one great wave over the shores and 
frontiers of myself, when it bathed me and I was renewed, when the 
room was filled VNath a presence, and I knew I was not alone — ’that I 
never could be alone any more, that the Universe beyond held no 
menace, for I w as part of it, that in some \\ ay for which I had sought 
m vain so many years, I belonged, and because I belonged I was no 
longer I. but something difiercnt, which could never be afraid in the 
old ways or cowardly with the old cowardice ” - One is reminded of 
the passage of the hero of Carlyle's Sartor Resariiis from the Ever- 
lasting No to the Everlasting Yea The discovery was not. however, 
of God, for although the author expresses a profound admiration of 
Jesus, and considers his own attitude to hte as akin to His yet he 
regards Jesus as Man otdy, although the New Man, of which other 
examples, though less famihar, do exist as a significant variation in 
* Science and the Unseen World 1 p ^5 
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the process of evolution He rejects His resurrection and miracles, all 
that IS supernatural with vehemence, and is, therefore, compelled to 
dismiss Jesus' consciousness as Son of God as Father, and His hope 
of attaining Messiahship by His death as illusion How far his appre- 
ciation of Jesus differs from that of all Christian believers may 
appear from the following sentence “Whereas I am in no danger of 
discovering that I am like the founder of Chnstianity,* D H 
LawTence veritably is He happens to be more like him than any 
man who has lived for the past fifty years, unless perchance it were 
that other anti-Christian, Fnedrich Nietzsche ” * The mystical 
experience which he ascnbes to Jesus also is for him the same as 
the anesthetic experience, and his book, is “the record of the way 
by which one man succeeded in dismtOMcating himself from a 
mjstical experience ''3 

(6) W'hile he recognizes that religion as usually understood as 
faith in God has served to effect for men the reconcihation 3vith 
the Universe which he has expenenced. he himself has no further 
need of God "Rehgion ’ he says, “depends upon the hypostatiza- 
tion of values, that is, their detachment from the significant vana 
tions in which they emerge, and which they are God is the focus in 
which the whole galaxy of detached values is concentrated ’’4 
Truth Beauty, Goodness emerge m the evolution as 'significant 
variations , they are detached from the process, hypostatized and 
focussed in God — the Father in the Christian Tnnity Besides the 
God of values there is the God of immediate expcnence, which is m 
like manner hypostatized and focussed But “the unity of immediate 
experience, by whatever arduous contemplation it is reached, is 
always biological unity Between the God of expenence and the God 
of values there is, in reality, no communication whatever It is only 
illu«ion by which they are identified ” This God of expenence would 
correspond to the Holy Spint in the Chnstian doctnne "There is 
yet a third God — not wholly peculiar tq Chnstianity, but represented 
with unique emphasis m Christianity This is the incarnate God He 
IS again totally different from the God of values, or the God of 
expenence He is a value actually emergent, a real and significant 
organic vanation 5 The reference is here to Jesus, and the asenp- 
tion of divinity to Him as Son "These three Gods, all utterly 
different, the God of values, the God of immediate expenence, and 
the incarnate God, are inexlncably intertwined in the Christian 
religion ” ^ This brilliant, if often perverse, analysis indicates the 
value for religion which he is prqiared to assign to this conception- 
A mechanistic science can never displace it, but the author believes 

' Despite this disclaimer, the antlior sometimes wntes as if he were 

> Op eti pp JO3-204 j P 311 
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that lus own mctabiological sacnce can and will It is tlius he dis* 
misses the Chnstian conception of God “Of the three separate Gods 
which are thus incorporated m the Christian religion, wc may say, 
m accord with our previous c\ammation, that the God of values is 
mteUectual fiction, though once necessary fiction , that the God of 
immediate experience is a means of descnbmg a real and potentially 
significant experience, and that the incarnate God is real, but 
because he is incarnate he is not God ' ‘ It is one ment m this book 
that It so frankly dismissed the Christian idea of God, and docs not 
under cover of the name God introduce an altogether incongruous 
conception 

(c) \\1iat the writer substitutes is a consistent naturalism, and 
against any belief in the supernatural he lo*cs good temper and 
good manners ' Tell me that now in the year 1929 you veritably 
believe that Jesus rose bodily from the dead with the same simple 
conviction with which you believe that you are to-day alive, and 
will one day die, then I ‘■aj that >our world is a chaos, and more 
than this, that I believe you to be a liar ’’ * Comment on such a 
method of argument is unnecessary The author, however, has his 
quarrel with the mechanistic naturalism, "ith the ordinary bio- 
logical view And he formulates what he calls the seieiicf of nieta- 
btohgy He coins this word lest, I suppo«e, by using «uch a term as 
psycholog)’, he might appear to favour any conception of the soul 
or personality as distinguished from the body He does distinguish 
biological life and mctabiological Ltfe, but is insistent on continuity 
in the process of evolution Life is the achievement by man of hK 
own coherent unity, and then of his coherent unity with the Universe 
as one organism The man who achieves this can be regarded as "a 
significant variation” emerging in the continuous process “\Miat 
are in the common language of the day distinguished as 'values’ are 
the qualities of those variations to wluch the individual con«ciDusly 
and dehberately responds ”3 \Miile these 'variations themselver are 
objective, actu^ in the Universe, the choice among them is entirely 
personal, but the individual will usually find himself m a company 
"a vvhofe succesion of incfividuafs have responded before him ” 
There is not, however, a standard of values "The choice which are 
the ‘higher’ and which are the 'lower’ vanations is a personal matter, 
that choice is simply the record of the vanations to which the indi- 
vidual investigator consaously responds ”« “Conscious response, 
conscious refusal to respond, dehberate perpetuation, dehberate 
refusal to perpetuate — -these are the facts concerning values ” 5 
Man in this science takes the place of God. m him alone are the con- 
tradicUons of the Universe to be reconciled, and its great values to 
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be perpetuated Man in his own newness must accept himself instead 
of God, having reached beyond bfe to Life beyond the biological to 
the metabiological stage But this newness gives nb promise of 
immortality, and raises beyond responsibihty "It lies with the 
individual to decide what \anations he will stnve to perpetuate 
This IS if you like his moral duty The point on which we insist is 
that he cannot help himself He is merely a self conscious organism 
responding by metabiological modes to previous or present vana 
tions « There is no ideal to be realized by free action, there is 
simply the real to be recognized and responded to, because one can 
not help oneself You need not worry yourself about the existence 
of the ideal Simple inspection will show you that it has existed and 
does exist only not as the Ideal AVhen the ideal exists it is simply 
the real, it is embodied in some thing or some person What jou 
imagmed to be a response to the ideal is simply a response to the 
real, and you who respond are part of the real This Naturalism is 
therefore also a Realism What alone exists is a natural evolution 
with a metabiological as well as a biological stage, m which emerge 
values in things and persons as significant vanations The author 
quite clearly regards himself as a significant variation a value to 
which there should be a response, and which deserves to be per 
petuated 

(d) I must confess m}self a vanation not significant enough to 
respond to, or to perpetuate the value ol his metabiological saence 
There is in this book bnlhant writing, subtle analysis, startling 
paradox and at times a surprising appreciation of some values, 
which he is forced to dismiss as illusions, but I find no convincing 
argument or constraining appeal With so insignificant a vanation as 
Kant I cannot help myself (to use his language) in believing in the 
practical reason, the categoncal imperative, the postulate of God, 
freedom, and immortabty Yea more, with the new man” for whom 
the author expresses often what is a moving admiration Jesus, I 
cannot help beheving still in a Father m Heaven, the reahty of all 
ideals in the God Incarnate and the God, who as Spint m my inner 
expenence is reassunng me that here is no illusion but reality The 
substitute he provides may satisfy the author, the witness of human 
history supports the assumption that many men have felt and still 
ledi Tfneir need o'l Gocl and Chat fhey can find rest unto fheir soiiis 
only by coming to Him, who, meek and lowly in heart, knows and 
can reveal the Father Although the author disclaims having a 
rebgton and offers us a science instead, such an interpretation of the 
Universe, vvith the practical personal attitude which accompanies it, 
is not a saence, it is a religion , and as a rehgion is without God , it is 
not at all likely to become so contagious, that his "madness in a new 
' p 291 » Pp 305 -joo 
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way," as he in his closing words describes hi- ‘‘\anation” and 
'‘\aluc” will “ultimately be sane” » 

Such philosophies as these which ha\c been here mentioned are a 
challenge to all Chnstian theologians to examine their philosophical 
presuppositions, to familiarize themselves with the conclusions of 
saence, to appreaate its methods, purpose, and motu e , and then so 
to formulate the doctnnes which mteqiret the experience of Christ- 
ians that they can offer men a religion, which, while adequate to the 
present intellectual situation, is not mutilated as must, be any rchgion 
which IS without God 

* op ctl, p 317 
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ADRIAN COATES MA, 

The question in philosophy ol whether History is a Science is 
rather like the question in Politics of the expediency of a Channel 
Tunnel it is one which provides a perennial subject for debate, 
there is no indication that it will ever be decided one way or the 
other, and it does not after all seem to matter much even if it never 
IS decided we can get along well enough by neglecting it altogether 
One might argue indeed that the dispute is not much more than 
a matter of words, of the intension and extension of terms It is 
evident that the method and aim of the histonan differ widely from 
those of the physiast, and on the other hand resemble closely those 
of the geologist Why trouble to go splitting hairs’ 

That IS one way of looking at the matter, but it is not the onlj 
way, nor. I believe, the correct way The old adage might be 
requoted that there is no smoke without fire There have been, 
even from the days of Herodotus and Thucydides, two ways of 
WTiting history Historians so dissimilar in other wajs as Gibbon, 
Renan and Carijle are alike in being interested not in ‘social 
tendencies or ‘racial types.' or anything of that sort, but in indi- 
viduals, the Emperor Julian, or St Paul, or Frederick of Prussia, 
and they assume that on the character and actions of such great 
men the course of history mainly if not altogether depends But 
there are other historians who assume on the contrary, that indi- 
vidual actions must be treated as effects rather than causes, and 
that laws of social and economic change control the course of events 
and shape the future from the past 
Can these apparently contradictory assumptions be reconciled, 
and if so on what grounds’ Or If they cannot be reconciled, which 
assumption are we to accept and which to reject’ Here I believe 
we have the core of the dispute between those who regard history 
as a science and those who do not , and to suggest an answ er to these 
IS object oi ttie present article 

I 

The problem as I have posed it, concerns the nature of historical 
causes We need then a deffmte theory of causation This is a thorny 
subject to tackle, but unless we tackle it resolutely, even at the nsk 
of getting scratched in the process, we shall never get anjnvhere 
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There are some philosophers ■who uould once and for all separate 
the sphere of human action from that of ph> steal events by postu- 
lating in man a power of free will by virtue of which he as it were 
creates himself afresh in each act of rational choice which is there- 
fore undetermined by anj thing existing prcMously This is not the 
place to enter into a control ersy about free w ill I must be content 
with merely expressing the opinion that an> statement of the 
libertarian theory miolics a contradiction in terms, and that this 
contradiction appears in its most glaring colours when we attempt 
to applj the thcorj to the field ol history Any new of history 
must accept it as axiomatic that a man is what he shows himself 
to be by his actions that what he is his character is at any par- 
ticular time something definite, and that therefore there is a 
necessary relation between him and his actions Tliat is what we 
all do in fact suppose both practically in dealing wath other people, 
and m judging the character of historical persons It is not by 
denying the Uniformity of Nature that we can hope to separate 
History from the other sciences This notion of uniformity or 
necessity is not indeed a specifically 'scientific’ axiom but underlies 
all our thinking equally 

But if we reject the notion of ‘free will ' we must equally reject 
the opposite opinion that our actions are determined by the ‘Laws 
oi Nature ’ This was the common mistake of the nineteenth-century 
matenahsts Thus Buckle speaks of ' those general principles uhch 
gdxern the order of cif/i/s ' and the economic theory' of Karl Marx 
is largely iitiated by a similar fallacy Nowadays it is generally 
taken for a truism that the laws of science are merely descnptiie 
the particular does not depend for its occurrence on the general 
law, but rather the latter depends for its truth on the particulars 
which illustrate it If I fall down, it is not 'because of gravitation’, 
but rather there is gravitation because I fall down As for the cause 
of my falling, it was probably that I did not look where I was going 
The relation of the scientific generalization to the particular e% ent 
IS. m. fact the same aa the. telatjun. at ’WAxacsjii ta a. 

We know that Socrates, being a man. is mortal, but the fact of his 
mortality was not the cause of his death 

Perhaps this is very elementary, but the distinction between the 
concrete cause of an event and its ex-planation m terms of some 
generalization which includes it is frequently neglected, and always 
with disastrous results Let us take as an illustration the case of 
suicide statistics We know for instance that it is possible to relate 
these statistics with social conditions in such a w ay that the number 
of suicides in a particular town and year can be treated as a function 
of the prevailing social conditions and predicted within a -very small 
margin of error But we should be quite wiong to assume any real 
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causal connection between a particular suicide and the law W'hich 
enables us to predict that so many suicides wU occur It is an 
instance of that law and helps to confirm its accuracy but the 
cause of the particular event must be sought for in the character 
and circumstances of the piarticular man and nowhere else 

It IS true that the luimber of suicides seems to stand in relation 
to the social conditions as an effect to a cause But this numencal 
relation is after all only an abstract summary of the several indi 
vidual cases it is a logical not a concrete relation Also it is proper 
to observe that this relation is itself particular in the sense that it 
holds good onlj of one time and place Not only the suicide rate of 
different cities varies but so does the incidence of the causal factors 
and although the number of suicides per thousand of the population 
which iviU take place in London next year can be predicted with 
considerable accuracy no one could expect that rate to hold good 
a hundred or even fifty years hence It might be possible (perhaps 
it has been done or attempted) to establish some absolute relation 
between suicide and certain other social factors rg between the 
rate of suicide and the amount of drunkenness at any time or place 
but it IS obvious that such a relation could never supply the cause 
of a concrete event since it is not an actual but only a hypothetical 
relation The farther one departs from the particular the farther 
also one departs from the realm of concrete causation 
But It maj be objected this distinction between general explana 
tions and particular causes docs not involve any distinction between 
the matter of history and that of the other sciences Granted that 
every event has a particular cause and that the laws of science are 
merely descriptive that is no argument for treating human nctions 
m a different way from physical events The fall of a stone or the 
act of a man has equally its particular cause and its general explana 
tion That at any rate is the assumption that underlies the method 
of Buckle and the scientific historians 

Let us consider this assumption more closely 
The matter of history is the actions of men the matter of 
entomology is the behaviour of insects In order to place these two 
studies on a proper comparative footing let us suppose a creature 
able to observe human affairs m the same way that we do the 
affairs say of ants — a creature that is to say endowed with super 
human powers of observation and saentific reasoning but so far 
removed from our human nature as to have no conception of human 
character and motives Suppose such a creature also to be endowed 
with powers of sight which could include the whole of Europe in 
a single glance and at the same time distinguish the motions of 
individual men and that he lived m a time ‘^cale so vast that our 
human years would be to him as minutes so that he could observe 
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and hold wthin his memory the processes of many centuries. Such 
d creature would be in a position to obser\’c our affairs wath an 
ideal scientific detachment. And what would be the result of his 
observations? 

He would certainlj' have a wider grasp on the general course of 
events than is possible to us with our limited and imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the facts. He would be able to observe certain sequences 
and uniformities which from us may remain for ever hidden. He 
would be able to distinguish the characteristics of national groups, 
to notice the effects of climatic. geographic, and economic conditions. 
He might be able to foretell with some accuracy the fesults of 
Nrars; he would certainly not underestimate the importance of 
inventions, and of the accumulation of knowledge and material 
w’ealth. But on the other hand, he would of course remain com- 
pletely ignorant of all the motives of love and hate, ambition and 
idealism which inspire the conduct of individuals. Though his 
knowledge would be derived from the same source as ours, it would 
be a different kind of knowledge: it would be more e.vact and com- 
prehensive, and yet, owing to the lack of subjective interpretation, 
it would be in another way lamentably incomplete: it would be 
knowledge without understanding. 

>5ow’ in the sphere of causation wc find a similar contrast between 
the abslrael and the penoml points of view. In a purely physical 
time series we arc presented with an ‘endless chain of causation,' 
where each state or event is in the relation of an effect to what 
has gone before and of cause to what follows. This succession is 
uniform in the sense that there is always a 'necessarj'' relation 
between what happens and the nature of the things involved in 
the happening. But there is neither purpose nor agency involved 
in causation of this type; because these things both imply indi- 
viduality. We say, for instance, in our loose, picturesque way,* that 
‘the wind’ has blown down a tree. But this ‘wind’ is in fact nothing 
but an event in the shapeless process of meteorological change, 
which we can particularize only in its effects. So too in the case of 
all natural 'forces,' we have nothing but effects on the one hand, 
and on the other the general nature of things and the endless chain 
of antecedent circumstances. There is no focus of causation outside 
the event: that is to say, no agency'. 

But in that case how is it that we do ine\’itably regard a cause 
as an agency which not merely precedes but originates? The answer 
is that we derive it, and can only derive it, from our own conscious- 
ness of purposive activity. Because we are conscious of being agents 
ourselves we recognize the agency of others. On this basis we 
distinguish between acts and events, between persons and things, 
and claim to be responsible for our actions. That is why we associate 
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also the idea of merelj phenomenal causation mth agencj and sa\ 
that the wind blew down the tree therebj in effect per^onahimg 
the \vind as an agent This is the pathetic fallacj a fallac} which 
IS perhaps not mudi less common among philosophers than among 
poets it IS the fallacj whicdi hes behind the famous ontological 
proofs of the medie^’al theologians Children and sa\'ages commonl\ 
attnbute purpo i\'e acti\'it\ to inammate thing> We cinh’ed adults 
ha\ e presurnabh grown out of that error we distingui h our u orld 
into a personal sphere where inter-subjectu'e intercourse and inter 
pretation is possible and an impersonal or material where our 
knowledge is purelj conceptual But in so far as we attnbute purpo e 
and agenc\ to forces and Ians or antecedent circumstances ^ve 
are still following the old anthropometnc error of attnbuting per 
<onahtj nhere it does not exist or at least cannot be knoivn to exist 
The idea that the laws of nature compel is due in fact to falselj 
analoginng them to the laws of the reMm which can compel since 
thej are the orgamzed expression of human will 
There are then according to m\ argument two categories of 
causation and two spheres of expenence One categorj depends on 
the logical notion of uniformitj and of uniform succession tlie 
other on our consciousness of being persons And in the one sphere 
of our expenence onlj the first categorx applies but m the second 
both categones apph because we are dealuig not onlj with exi-nts 
and sequences but with persons and will> If we denj that the 
notion of umfomuty applies to the per onal sphere we r^uce both 
historj and our practi^ conduct to a logi^ chaos— that is the 
mistake of the libertarians But if we fail to restnct the notion of 
agencj or efficient causabon to the sphere of human acbon we 
reduce our con«c ousne«s of purposive actmtj to a mockerj 


II 

The onlj concrete cau>e is the individual human will That is the 
thesis I hav e tried bneflj to propound in the preceding paragraphs 
Let us see how it works out when apphed to the matter of hi torj 
In an historical account of whatever penod or countrj one 
normallv finds that clunabc and phj*sical condibons economic 
and soaal factors and the individual action of this or that grent 
man are all classed together as effiaent causes of this or that event 
One finds too often enough that the individual is treated both as 
the cause of events and as a product of the circumstances into 
which he was bom But here there seems to be a confusion between 
two contradictorj standpoints For if we regard the process of 
human ev ents as an endless chain there can be no room for efficient 
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causes ol any kind every event js equally a cause and an effect 
and the whole of the future is already implicit in the past On the 
other hand if individual action does in any way count, what are 
we to suppose is the relation between this particular causative 
agency and the general economic and social processes which it 
seems to interrupt in a quite haphazard and irrational way? 

Suppose w e distinguish m human affairs three factors phj^sical 
conditions social and economic conditions individual purposes 
Now we may observe that this combination of apparently lictero 
geneous causative threads is found equally in the case of nations 
and of individuals and it will perhaps simplify our problem if we 
reverse the Platonic method and consider the greater in terms of 
the less 

(i) The effect of climatic conditions diseases etc on individual 
behaviour is indisputable But what ! believe we can and ought to 
«;ay is that this is essentially a negative and limitative effect 
that is to say that bad conditions may warp and hinder develop- 
ment but good conditions can never add anything positive to the 
native equipment Persons like plants need a good soil and due 
supply of air food and sunshine in order to dev clop their fullest 
capacities but the nchest sod will never change a thistle into a 
rose or give a dullard genius And as nath individuals so wath 
nations ^^e are all of us familiar with that First Chapter m our 
Greek History books which traces the influence of geographical 
conditions on the histoncal development of the ancient Greeks 
There is nothing to object to in that so long as it is not assumed 
that we have here a^osditc explanation of certain features m the 
Greek culture That v\ould be to assume that any people living m 
Greece must reproduce those same national characteristics — which 
IS absurd Only because the Greeks were what they were did ihey 
develop as they did but the country they lived in limited their 
development into a certain groove 
^\e have had lately too the medical theory of history which 
makes the malana germ responsible for the decay of the classical 
civilization and would attempt to wnte the life of Queen Elizabeth 
in terms of the pathologist s case book It is certain indeed that 
peoples like individuals may suffer from physical debility it is 
certain that everyone must die but neither illness nor death can 
account for what a person positively achieves Physical conditions 
can m fact be treated as effiaent causes only because men share 
certain common potentialities which are neglected because they 
are taken for granted so that if a man reacts in the normal way 
to a special environment the effect is charged to the environment 
rather than to what the man is But in so far as the individual is 
unique his reactions are unique He may be constrained by material 
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circumstances, but %\hat he positively does is his own, not produced 
from any other source 

{2) Character is largely moulded by parents and family, pastors 
and masters, fnends and associates, even by enemies Each indi- 
vidual will is contmually acted on and reactingonotherwiUs And it 
IS acted on not only by the living but by the dead the books a man 
reads, the heroes he admires, the religion or philosophy he accepts 
or rejects — all these things go to make him what he is, and it would 
hardlj be denied that here too the influence is a personal one 
The great ones of the Earth speak to us through the ages and 
command our obedience 

But what I believe is not realized or appreciated is that the 
social and economic environment in a wader sense is equally, in 
ultimate analysis, the product of personal agencj It is common 
nowadajs to talk of this mechanical age of men dominated by 
machines The fact is curiously neglected that every machine must 
have had an inventor How can a mere machine ever be an agent’ 
Those who most rail agamst machines seem to have themselves 
committed the fault of anthropomorphizing the objects of their 
disgust One reason for this is that whereas 'spiritual influences 
are clearly attnbuted to mdivndual great men or particular institu- 
tions, the paternity of most inventions is far too intricate to set 
out readily the obscure crowd of nameless claimants (Ulio invented 
the Tanks’] fails to supply the clear image which the mind requires 
to hang its thoughts and feelings on, and so the thing itself is 
endowed with the attributes of personality But let not logic wait 
upon convenience If the modem youth is more occupied with the 
cinema and his motor cycle than with the state of his soul, not the 
celluloid and bits of iron, but all those who have helped to fashion 
the modem Mechanical Age must be set over against St Paul and 
Augustine and Calvin Moreover, this influence everted by such 
scientists and inventors is just as spintual m a sense as that of 
the pnests and prophets of old time Mere matter can never produce 
a mental effect, save through the form impressed upon it by other 
minds The machine like the book is but the channel by which one 
mmd affects another 

As viith inventions so also with the economic factors, which are 
a nentage from all those Statesmen economists merchants, divines 
soldiers and the rest who have made the present what it is The 
interaction of so man> personabties through so many generations 
produces such a complev web of mfluence that the task of assigning 
individual responsibilit}' is quite beyond the powers of what our 
knowledge is or ever will be, but though the historian inevitably 
and rightly treats this development as a mere sequence of 'factors' 
and 'conditions,' we ought to recognize that these factors and 
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sequences of his arc but the secondary causes behind which lie 
the innumerable individual wills which pro\^dc the pnmarj cause 
of all histoncal ev ents 

\\ c arc it IS commonplace to remark the heirs of all the ages ’ 
The estate unfortunatelj is heavilj encumbered But however we 
feel towards the past whether we welcome or repulse the thrust 
of mortmain on our shoulders it is an influence at heart no less 
personal than that of our own father upon us Realizing that we 
maj realize that w c also hav c it m us to help build the present and 
Icav e a future lcgac> w e arc not the mere automata of some eternal 
law or fast economic principle 


in 

In order to consider mote closely the relation of the individual 
to his environment of past and present wilh let us descend from 
the general to the particular and take a text from present historj 

According to the r<.ace Treaty of \crvaillc5 Gcrman> was 
responsible for the outbreak of the World War Since then this 
question of W ar Guilt has been disputed m man> hundred volumes 
but it IS rather remarkable that among so manj volumes of apolo 
getic so little space has been given to considering what the whole 
discussion IS reall> about 

For instance I suppose that according to the scientific view of 
histoij all talk of responsibility is realb meaningless If the whole 
process of events is governed by certain general laws if everj 
stage of human development is implicit in what has gone before 
then it is absurd to fasten responsibility on this or that particular 
link in the chain the notion of historical responsibility becomes 
chimerical But then of course so docs an> kind of moral respon 
sibiht) For the argument whicli applies to the acts of statesmen 
applies also to the acts of private individuals Here also we have 
a mere necessary chain of causation Such a complete denial of 
human responsibiUtj can in fact never be earned to its logical 
conclusion It w ould rightly be rejected bj the common people 
who held that if a man is put m pnson for stealing the German 
Emperor might by the same logic be tned for causing the death of 
many millions Their mistake did not lie m appKing the notion 
of responsibility where it was altogether out of place 
But what do w e mean what can we mean bj Germany ^ 

(I) There are those who argue that a whole is greater than the 
sum of Its parts and that a State is more than the sum of indiv iduah 
that compose it This transcendental mjstical Mew of the State 
was a paiticulaily Germanic conception But it does not help 
when we come to fiMng responsibiUty it rather leads and did 
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actually lead in the hands of Hegel's successors, to the conclusion 
that the State is not amenable to the moral judgment of pnvate 
mdividuals — which is not a doctrine we are likely to accept m these 
latter days 

(2) Popular opinion, with its instmct to personalize everything, 
identified Germany with the German Emperor, but we have learned 
now what a meagre and futile part belonged to the national figure- 
head The Germans also have argued that responsibility, if it belongs 
an5i\here, must belong to the Government in power m 1914 But 
this vie%v was rejected by the Allies, and it is hardly to be denied 
that a Nation and its Government are two separate ‘entities ' 

(3) Germany' means the Germans, the whole population of the 
country But it means something more than this it means not only 
all hinng Germans, but all dead Germans, and not only Germans, 
but those others who from without have affected the character of 
the German people 'What 'Germany' was m 1914 depended on the 
whole past history of the country The roots of the war can be 
traced, at least, through all the previous century's history There 
can be no doubt that one of the chief causes was the Emperor 
Napoleon, who first created the modem nation in arms, and who 
by his treatment of Germany sowed tbe seeds of 'Ptussiamsm ' 

But bow in that case can blame attach to those who were always 
dnven fonvard by the pressure of what bad gone before? This is 
a question that it u of the highest practical moment that we answer 
correctly Nor can I propo«e a short or 'cut and dned' answer to 
It The whole question of what ‘responsibility’ means is involved 
in It But without going deeply into tbe ethical problem thus raised, 
we can perhaps settle certam points m the hght of my previous 
argument 

It IS absurd to castigate individuals for acting on assumptions 
which everyone at the time accepted, at least in the sense that they 
did not actwely repudiate them There is a sense in which we all 
(with a vef> few honourable exceptions) have a share in the respon- 
sibility for the four years of dea^ and disaster we were all sheep 
without a shepherd \\’hat mevitably strikes the student of European 
diplomacy in the years before tbe war is the weakness of most of 
the chief actors in the scene They do not direct events to their 
conclusion but are ratfier dhllerf by tfie current to tfie precipice's 
edge Hence that impression of the inhuman inevitability of the 
whole sequence of events Yet it would be bad logic to argue from 
the fact that the statesmen of Europe were unable to prevent a 
catastrophe which most of them wwhed to a\oid to the conclusion 
that no statesman can in any cwcumstance control the march of 
world events Sforeover, there were m fact, and not in Gcrmanj 
alone, many who to a greater or less extent wanted war The clause 
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of the Treaty which fastens the responsibility on ‘Germany’ is 
absurd m tuo vajs m attnbuting responsibility to myriads of 
individuals who were powerless to change the course of events, and 
in asserting that one particular people was responsible, whereas the 
responsibihty must bo shared by individuals of many countries and 
many times But in assuming that responsibility could, at least in 
theorj be attached to certain definite persons the authors of the 
Treaty were surely not absurd, but fundamentally right If no one 
IS e^c^ responsible for any war, how can wc as lndl^^duals e\cr hope 
to prc\ent war? 

Historical greatness might be measured by the degree of a man s 
power to control events, instead of being controlled by them By 
that measure we ]udge the pre eminent greatness of such men as 
Alexander or llohammed or Galileo Casar and St Paul could 
between tliem make a new hea\cn and a new earth But even the 
average statesman must leave some impress Every mdivndual is 
responsible according to the circuit of his activity, how ev er minutely 
prescribed Continually the Present adds something to the Past, m 
the shape of new wills, each unique, ongmative, purposive were it 
not so we should not be inheritors but slaves of the Past 

Is it true, as is often alleged, that the present day allows to the 
mdividual man of genius less scope than did the past’ The modem 
impersonal view o! history would hardly have been possible while 
Napoleon was pulling down and making kings over the checker- 
board of Europe But now , it is said, the issue of politics are too 
vast for the individual mind to cope with them , and war has become 
the service of machinery of death Perhaps But if only the prac- 
tising statesman is capable of realizing the terrific pressure of 
contending interests, the immense difficulty of directing the whirl 
of daily circumstance, perhaps the onlooker is better able to judge 
and appreciate the w ork which he does in a particular and charac- 
teristic way get done And was not the professional mediocrity of 
the military leaders the chief reason lor the long mechanical stale- 
mate of mutual slaughter’ If Birdwood or Byng had commanded 
at Suvla instead of Stopford, might not the ‘personal factor’ have 
changed the subsequent fate of millions? And would an>one dare 
say the fate of Europe owes nothing to the personality of Lenin, 
Jlustapha Kemal, and Slussolini? Take even a more striking case 
Is it not true that the foundation of the League of Nations depended 
on the work and mitiative of a bare half-dozen persons — this League 
which contams the promise of a new Catholicism? 

Yet it IS perhaps true that m England at any rate the age of 
Cromwells and Pitts has passed away The reason is not that we 
hve in an age of machines,’ but that an enormous number of 
powerful wills is brought to bear on every important question of 
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exceeded my intended limits, and there are still many facets of the 
problem that I have not even glanced at But instead of attempting 
any further development of my argument, I wish to conclude wath 
two general points, w^’tch may justify, or at least explain, the 
attitude that I have adopted 

(1) What I have been primarily concerned to show is that here 
there is a very real problem One thing I am fairly certain about 
IS this that a historian — and who can avoid being a historian to 
the extent of holding opinions about past events? — must have a 
definite theory of causation to work on if his historical judgments 
are to have any logical force Let me quote for illustration a sentence 
from a recently written little book about the Reformation by 
Mr David Ogg — 

"As historians emancipate themselves Irom the ’Carlylean psycho- 
logy. heroes and hero worship will te more and more discounted, 
and a future generation may ^ able to prove that the Reformation 
was due solely to economic causes m which human personality had 
no part 

Now if indeed it could be proved that human personality had no 
part in shaping the Reformation, then we could hardly avoid the 
further assumption that it has never counted m any event if the 
purposes of individuals were totally ineffective during the SLxteentli 
century then surely they always have been and always will be 
totally ineffective Yet Mr Ogg (o) puts human personality and 
economic causes on a par, as though sometimes the one and some 
times the other might be effective, and (b) assumes that the question 
of which was effective on any particular occasion was something 
that could be decided by histoncal evidence But it seems to me 
that we have here to choose between two contradictory alternatives, 
and that our choice cannot possibly be decided on historical grounds, 
but IS essentially a question of logic It is not a question of 'psycho- 
logy, Carlylean or otherwise, but a question of our general \iew 
of reality 

(2) It IS plain that the point of view I have been advocating is 
based on a plurabstic vieiv of Reality it supposes that human 
personahty 15 ultimate and that the only real cause is the individual 
human will There are two other pomts of view, that of materialism 
and that of transcendental id^ism The matenalist supposes 
that human actions are determined by natural 'laws,' physical, or 
psychical or economic And the result of that view is plainly 
seen m the following extract from a book by Havelock Ellis, The 
Dance of Life — 

"Although the morals of a community at one time and place is 
never the same as that of another, or even the same community’ at 
another time and place, it is a complex \veb of conditions that 
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produces the difference, and it (is) evident that to attempt to 
affect It (is) idle ” 

Here is the logical conclusion of the 'scientific \ ic\\ ' of History , 
and it IS not a pleasant one Some \vnters indeed suppose that, since 
the characteristics of science arc prediction and control, making 
history a science means that ‘we shall be able to control the future 
of mankind as we control the physical elements to our uses It does 
not need much argument toshow that 'wc' \sho propose to control 
are part of that which is controlled, and that the controlling power 
belongs to the “complex web of conditions " which it is idle for us 
“to attempt to affect 

The transcendental attitude, which regards history as the 
realization of the real reaches the same conclusion by a different 
road For if everything winch has been or wall be is already implicit 
in a Reality which lies outside time what is the relation between 
this First Cause and our individual wills’ Tlie logical conclusion m 
both cases must be a fatalistic \aew of the world process 

Against both these attitudes I would urge that it is morally 
essential to hold the view that wc are ail of us all the time, m how- 
eter tn\ial and pn\ate a way, ‘malung history’, and that this 
\aew rests on tw o suppositions — 

(а) That, in the words of James Ward, “the actual is wholly 
historical ' , 

(б) That personality is focal to all reality’ 
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tion — the notions of substance and cause, of consciousness and pur- 
pose, wth the result that those of us who still think in the old 
categories of common sense can no longer converse inteUigently 
with the supermen of science and philosophy But they meant e\en 
more than this They meant a fundamental dissociation between 
logicality and natural language — fundamental depreciation of the 
entire logic and metaphj sics of the past To the advanced modernist 
the entire natural bent of the human intellect has become but a 
bundle of prejudices by which we are hideously possessed, and 
there are not wantmg danng innovator? of varied schools who 
would have us completely turn our backs upon it 

It IS b> ways of thmlang such as these that men have come to 
justify the strange and paradoxical things they are saying, and to 
persuade themselves that we have entirely new notions both of what 
facts and standards of thought are It would not, I thmk, be far- 
fetched to connect this new mcntahty in science and philosophy 
with Similar changes m our entire culture— to see m it but a single 
phase of a great change in cosmic weather which affects all the 
spintual activities of man If a Stravinski could not be understood 
by a Bach or a Beethoven, it is because of his abandonment of that 
tonality which meant intelhgibibty for musical minds of an earher 
day If a Matisse or a Picasso would be unintelligible to a Leonardo 
Da Vmci or a Michelangelo, it is again because of their abandonment 
of a Visual idiom which, rightly or WTongly, was the condition of 
meaningful expression in the representative arts If an Einstein or a 
Bertrand Russell would at many points be talking nonsense to a 
^ewion or a Kant, it would again be for no other reason than that 
the former have abandoned certain norms or standards of thought 
which have hitherto been considered the conditions of intelligibility 
and intelligible expression 

"Modernism m science and philosophy, no less than m the arts, has 
its ‘ cult of umnteUigibihty," and it is just as well for us to recognize 
the fact It IS not merely that \*e are willing to say things that w ould 
have been utterly unintelligible to the minds of the past It is not 
merely even, that scientific thought m its latest phases has con- 
sciously abandoned the age old linkage between its world and that 
of common sense and the ordinary consciousness^ and specifically 
disavows the obhgation of making itself intelligible in this sense 
^Vhat I have m mmd goes veiy much deeper than this Science in 
some of its moods is ready even to abandon the conviction that 
Nature is understandable and subject to law and reason, to accept 
a situation, "new and unthought of — " to acknowledge that a point 
has been reached "where knowledge must stop because of the very 
nature of knowledge itself Beyond this point meaning ceases ” 

And philosophy’ Have not the ancient obligations to ordinary 
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mtclligibility long since lost their claim? Is it not precisely the 
fundamental characteristic of all the typical modernist philosophies 
— of Pragmatism, Bergsonian Intuitiomsm, and Logical Atomism— 
that they all disavow, not only the validity of the fundamental 
categories of the natural reason, but the very faith in an ‘ intelligible 
world" in which traditional philosophy has hitherto lived and 
moved’ 

II 

I have spoken of the strange things that we modems permit our- 
selves to say But it is. after all not so much the things we say 
that interests me as a curious willingness nay cv en eagerness, to say 
them It would be scarcely seemly, perhaps, to suggest that the 
desire /pater U bourgeois has entered into the souls of the intel- 
lectuals, even the philosophers, although I suspect that this very 
human impulse is not wholly absent Let us rather believe that so 
great a change, in the ver^' quality and texture of our thought, has 
Its source in some more fundamental and far-reaching mutation of 
the human spirit itself, m something that compels it — as it were, 
even against its will — not onlj to say these starthng and para- 
doxical things, but even to believe that that alone which is para- 
doxical is likely to be true Such a change has, I beheve, taken 
place 

A fundamental charactenstic of the modem man, as Paul Rosen- 
feld says (he is WTitmg of the music of the modems, especially of 
Bloch) "is his lately gotten sense of the timncss of the human 
element m the race, the enormity of his animal past " For the t^T^ical 
modem, "the primeval forest with its thick-spawning hfc, its 
ferocious beasts, its brutish phaUic worshipping humamtj, is still 
here Before him he the hundreds and hundreds of j ears of dev elop- 
ment necessarj' to make a «iapient creature of him ” That the 
modems WTite novels, compose music, and pamt pictures "as those 
who feel this," goes without sajing But that it is ^o the hinterland 
of all tj^ncall} modernist ihtnktng is equally patent to all Can one 
wonder that the modem man., with this lately sense, rsf. the. 

smallness of his own humanity and of the ambiguous character of his 
mentahty, should in his very thinking show all the S5rmptoms of 
his instability and ambiguity’ Himself a paradox, can he thmk 
othenvise than in paradox’ Incredible to himself, can he find any- 
thing ultimately credible in the natural metaphysic of the human 
mind’ Can he trust the spintual initiatives out of which his religion, 
his art, nay even his "science" itself, have sprung’ 

Nietzsche had said that he counted no thought true that did not 
draw Its drop of blood Is it too much to say that we modems have 
almost come to beheve that nothing can be true that does not go 
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contrary to the natural bent of the human intellect ? TertuUian had 
argued credo quia ttnposstble est The modems argue much like the 
irrationahsts of old Then it held that the human reason is 
infected wth error because of onginal sin Now it is felt that it is 
infected wth the s'ltnc inherent liability to error because of its 
purely biological origin We modems ha\ c, in the w ords of Berkeley, 
"contracted and degraded human nature to the narrow, low standard 
of animal life," we ha\e reduced the human reason to "a mere 
pittance of its former self ’ Canwewonderthatmostof ourreasonmg 
has become for us mere "rationalization," and that only that can, it 
IS felt, be true that goes counter to the natural bent of the human 
intellect^ 

This contempt of our native mentality pervades our entire culture. 
One sees it throughout the arts, the sciences, and philosophy Because 
men have a natural tendency to write grammatically and logically, 
the new poetry will try to wnte without grammar and logic Because 
men ha\e a natural tendency to see things in the round, the new 
art will try to sec them m cubes Is it really an> different m the world 
of thought? It has always been natural to think of the permanent 
and the unchanging as the more real, let us now turn things around 
and seek the real in the temporal and changing The human mind 
has a natural tendency to think of God as "maker , we will now 
try to think of Him as ‘ in the making ” A natural tendency of the 
intellect has driven us to think of Him as one. wc will now try to 
think of Him again as many Nietzsche c^ pressed the true inwardness 
of the entire movement of our thought when he said "Parmenides 
said we do not think that which is not Wc now find ourselves at 
the other end of the scale and say, what can bo tliought must surclj 
and necessanly be a fiction " 

It is in ways of thinking such as these that the modern mind has 
been working, and wc have now, I think, some insight into ' how we 
have got that way ” How much of this perversity is due to genuinelj 
new facts and new ways of seeing facts it would be hard to say 
How much IS due to intellectual boredom, or to a merely wanton 
eagerness to try anything once,’ is again difficult to decide Wc 
maj suspect, however, that the more ultimate source is to be found 
m just this thoroughgoing disillusionment regarding our natural 
mentality, and m a corresponding distrust of all its works whenever 
it IS acting m any ordinary and normal way Tins distrust is the 
more or less unconscious source of all the more modernistic tendencies 
m art and science alike In philosophy, however, in this more sclf- 
conscious procedure of the human reason, the true inwardness of the 
entire movement has at last become explicit The entire situation in 
present-day thought is epitomized — for mo at least — in the almost 
universal depreciation of our natural language and of the logic 
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bound up wth it which w e find charactcnstic of all the more typical 
recent philosophies 

Of our natural language all we moderns ha\e much the same 
things to say Being as Anatole Prance says but the cries of the 
forest complicated and corrupted bj arrogant anthropoid apes 
how can w e e\pcct it either to grasp or to evprcss reality > Our logic ? 
Being but our natural language hardened and cr> stalhred how can 
the categories of that logic do other than falsify reality and lead us 
intothe\erbahsmsof a false science and a false metaphysics’ In one 
way or another this is the underlying assumption the major pre 
mise expressed or unexpressed of all forms of modernist thinking 
whether it be the logical atomism of a Bertrand Russell the my stical 
intmtionism of a Bergson or the pragmatic fictiomsm of a Vaihinger 
And they do not hesitate to draw conclusions Tlius Mr Russell has 
the courage of his convictions A great book he says might bo 
wTitten showing the influence of syntax on philosophy in such a 
book the author would trace m detail the influence of the subject 
predicate structure of sentences upon European thought more 
particularly m this matter of substance And it must be understood 
that the same reasons which lead to the rejection of substance lead 
to the rejection of things and persons as ultimately valid concepts 
I say I sit at my table but I ought to say One of a certain string 
of exents causally connected m the sort of way that makes the 
whole series that is called a person has a certain spatial relation 
to one of another string of events causally connected with each other 
m a different way and having a spatial configuration of the sort 
denoted by the word table* I do not say so because life is too 
short but that is what I should say if I were a true philosopher 
Now if you have a fine intellectual ear you will have no difficulty in 
catching the affinities between this and the poetry wathout grammar 
or the music without tonality David Hume might indeed have said 
something like this but he would have said it with his tongue m 
lus cheek A sense of humour is not however the strong point of 
us moderns 

I should like to analyse at length the cunous mentality into which 
our fear and contempt for everything human has driven us If space 
permitted I should speak of what Mr Ralph Adams Cram has called 
the abandonment of the human scale — how m our ghastly fear of 
the human all too human we take refuge not only in our arts 
but m our thought in the colossal and the inhuman I should speak 
of our deadly fear of the past and of its prejudices and of the 
entire cult of futurism that springs from it how for the modern 
mind ideas are no longer disproved they are merely superseded by 
new ideas how the latest becomes the truest and time refutes 
everything I should like to speak of these things Instead I will call 
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attention to one outstanding quality of the modem mind in which 
these moods express themselves and in which the sophistication of 
which they are the signs reaches its culmination 

I confess that I am at a loss to give this quality a name I might 
call it "radical empiricism," or the loss of the sense of intrinsic 
rationality I choose rather the phrase m which Ferrero has 
attempted to describe the same thing — ^"the attempt to combine the 
incompatible " This too arises from a deep-seated fear, the mi«tnist 
of our own logic, our oivn rationahzalion The profound contradic- 
tions in our modem life and thought Im open to every eye We have 
learned to combine in one idea of progress ‘ both peace and war, 
justice and violence, steam ploughs and Lewis guns, Pasteur serum 
and melinite ” Why should we not also learn to combine incom- 
patibles in our science and philosophy^ And, indeed, if there are 
no limits to creative thought, i£ the doors of the future are com- 
pletely open, why should we hesitate before self-contradiction, why 
should we not combine the incompatible’ As a matter of fact, the 
‘radical empincist’ who embodies this modem mood is as likely 
as not to see in this very tour de force a sign of intellectual greatness. 
At our level of development, our minds being what they are, would 
not the inclusion of the contradictory and the unuitelhgible be a sign 
of reahty and largeness rather than of error’ 

It IS in this indiderence to self-contradiction— this too great 
readiness to combine the incompatible— that 1 see, not only the 
deepest note of modernism, but also its most serious portent for the 
future I agree with Ferrero that "we have here the great problem 
with which contemporary We and thought is confronted Everything 
seems to totter to its fall around man, who, by transcending every 
hmit, even the reahty of the world, has become too powerful " 
Transcendence of all natural limits, contempt for natural law m 
society and politics, keyless music and a counterpoint that ignores 
all the old harmonic laws, free expressionism that ignores all limits 
of representation and of medium, the abandonment of norms m 
thought and in action alike — ^all these obstructions, as they are 
called to creative thinking and doing — this m one form or another, 
IS the motive of all phases of modernism ' Human, all too human ’ 
is the scornful epithet applied to the entire natural metaphjsic of 
the human spirit and the abandonment of all human scale is con- 
sidered the condition of progress 

It would be informing — and perhaps amusing — to examine in 
detail the various paradoxes to which this new mentality dmes us— 
to savour m all their richness the strange saymgs, the intellectual 
grotesques which, to our modem ears, accustomed to contradiction 
and fours de /or«,havebccomealmostcommonplaces Instead, I shall 
proceed at once to what seems to me to be the fundamental paradox 
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of modernism— to a deep-lying contradiction which is at once the 
source and the epitome of all the others 
The modem man is nothing if not sophisticated Needless to 
recount what that sophistication has done to him, what an 
unscrupulous and uncntical apphcation of “science” to all his 
spintual initiatives has made of them They have been progressively 
“denatured, ’ and, m so far as they survive at all, are reduced to 
mere instincts in the service of the biological life But this is really 
only one side of the picture Scarcely had the scientific spu-it begun 
to celebrate its triumph in other spheres of human culture when 
modernism entered into science itself Tlie movement came full- 
circle, and resulted in a philosophy of science, according to which 
Its own concepts and laws have themselves no ultimate validity but 
are merely useful instruments for the control of phenomena in the 
interest of life The “rake s progress” of modernism has been swift 
and certain Starting wnth the assertion of the independence of 
science, its divorce from wisdom and the moral and spintual values, 
the acknowledgement of which is implied m wnsdom, it has ended m 
a philosophy of lUusionism that includes science itself Few scientists 
quite dare any longer to look truth full in the face, and truth and 
reason are terms almost lost from the vocabulary of other forms of 
the human spint Of the modem spirit it has been well said — 

It feels that knowledge is the oaly good. 

Yet fears that science may confound it quite, 

Changing what yesterday seemed logical 
To something different and bitter overnight 

It IS this confounding of knowledge by science — is it not? — this 
something different and bitter that has entered into our logic, that 
affords the key to the whole modem spirit Here the two chief 
strains of modem science and philosophy have united, and out of 
their conjunction has been bom, as by some monstrous miscegena- 
tion, that strange combination of depression and exaltation, of 
illusion and disillusion, of distrust and credulity, that we call the 
modern mind 


HI 

We may well ask what is the sigmficance of this disturbance of 
our intellectual equanimity? Is it all a mere flash m the pan— a 
temporary aberration from the straight path which human thmkmg 
has traversed heretofore and will resume again once more? Or does 
It herald a new era in which a radical erapincism, with its inherent 
irrationality and a-Iogism, will be the order of the day— m which 
there shall be complete loosening of principles and a free rem to 
"creative thinking?” 


Q 
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This qaestion is not easily answered M> own belief is that we are 
living m an age of transition to a period when the great systematic 
thinker will appear again It is, of course, inconceivable that w^ 
shall ever go bkcy to pre Einsteinian conceptions of matter or to 
pre-Darwintan notions of We and mmd These conceptions bate all 
gone into the melting pot, and cannot conceivably come out again 
m their earlier forms The thinker of the future will profit bj the 
confusion of our contemporanes, absorbing into his creatne work 
all that he finds suited to his constnictisc purpose and discarding 
all that is useless and unintelligible* On the other hand, I behe\e 
that when such a master of thought appears he will find much of 
modernism a tempiorary aberration He wiD find, I think, that man} 
of th* first works of philosophy wll ha\e to be done over again. 
And the chief of these will be a revaluation of the human intellect, 
a new critique of human reason The present depression of humanity 
has Its origin largely, if not solely, m man's degraded sense of Im 
own ongm Life, it has been well said, is reaching the end of its 
tether Humanity rots for a new definition of hfe Is it too much to 
saj that knowledge, ' science," has m a very real sense aLo come to 
the end of its tether, and that it too demands a new definition of 
mind’ 

I have suggested that it i* possible that we modems may have get 
be} ond our depth— 

have vratared 

Uke litU<* wanton bays that swim on bladders 

Th*s« many sommers in a »« of gJoiy. 

Let far beyond their depth 

This u sorel} a possibility to be considered For when we find our- 
selves compelled to sa} the paradoxical things we do, when we find 
ourselves talking a language which divides us complete!} from the 
mentahty of the past, and one which w e in our more human moments 
knoA to be unintelligible, and when, finall}, we find ourselves 
wantonly confounding our own knowledge by our science, then, 
indeed do«s it not seem Ukely that the «ea of glory towbichwehave 
so confidently confided ourselves on our frail logical bladders is in 
V eiy truth hey ond our depth ? 

It IS not to be denied, I think, that some feeling of this sort is 
more or less common with regard to ultra modernism as we find it 
in science itself Thu» Mr H G Veils, for instance, feels that ' the 
analysis of matter in the last century has reached a point where it 
has ceased to be m any human sense wonderful It is simply incom- 
prehensible Every statement IS a paradox every formula an outrage 
on common sense The science of the elements has become too 
diSicult for the ordinary man to grasp In the deeps or heights of 
physics — for on<* word is as good as another where all direction is 
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lost — I fmd my mind sitting do\\natlast, exhausted of enort in much 
the mood of Albrecht Durci's Melancholia ” 

Far be it from me to suggest that because things look like that to 
Mr Wells, or to me in some of my more heart-searching moments, 
that so it IS actually m ith science Yet after all, when mathematicians 
themselves tell us. even playfully , that their science is one in v.hich 
they do not know nhat they arc talking about, or when physicists 
tell us that the very method of modem phy »ics m\ oK cs the paradov 
of explaining the familiar in terms of the unfamiliar, and that the 
translation of the unfamiliar back, into the familiar becomes pro- 
gressively more and more difhcuU surely one cannot be blamed for 
wondenng in ]ust what direction science is moving We may agree 
wath Mr Eddington "that there is no particular awkwardness in 
developing a mathematical theory m which the elements arc unde- 
fined, but we must also agree with him that it is desirable that in 
some stage of the discussion we should get to know what we arc 
talking about " I, for one, do not hesitate to hazard the guess that 
modem science will either find some means of translating its Volapuk 
back into natural language and into the categories of the human 
intellect that go with it, or it will be progressively more and more 
inarticulate and irrelevant to the philosophical interpretation of life 
However it be with science, surely there can be no two opinions 
about philosophy If we have our suspicion about the intelhgibihtj 
of much of modem science, it is surely more than a suspicion with 
regard to modernist philosophy Whether the abandonment of the 
natural reason, and a too blithe following of mathematics, has taken 
science beyond its depth we may leave for science to decide In 
philosophy the situation is radically different Here the penalties of 
the abandonment of the sensnt cow>«««is and of the obligations of 
ordinary intelhgibility are immediately apparent Philosophy soon 
finds itself beyond Us depth The points at which modern philosophies 
are floundering are apparent to all One by one all the fundamental 
categones have been extruded from the polite discourse of the 
philosophers until as Mr Santayana has said, "philosophy has been 
shorn of the very concepts that have hitherto made communication 
possible " One has merely to try to follow the painful attempts of 
the more modem philosophers to create a new philosophical idiom 
to realize how far beyond our depth we really are With the vain and 
heart-breaking attempt to put some meaning into a world without 
form — to make absolute becoming m some way intelligible — all the 
distinctively "modem” philosophical minds have been engaged 
Bergson, Croce, Whitehead, Alexander — to take only typical 
examples— each m his owm way wrestles w ith the problem, and none 
can wholly disguise from us his hidden sense of his own unintelh- 
gibility AU demand that ‘ we take time seriously,” and no one will 
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deny, I fancy, that they have a senous time in doing so One may 
at least be pennitted to wonder whether time, wth all its little 
ironies, wll return the compliment 
\Vhat is science's meat may easily be philosophy’s poison The 
individual sciences may, for instance, conceivably breathe anew and 
flourish under such a loosening of pnnciples as characterizes the 
present as medicine once flourished under the scepticism of an 
Anesidemus In philosophy, however, which seeks the whole, the 
very ideal of truth itself tends to fall apart and gives place to 
changing h3T>othesis to clecticism and virtuosity, to paradox and 
aphonsm to scepticism and mysticism — in short, to the very 
qualities which we ha\c found characteristic of the modem spint 
From the standpoint of a thoroughly unscrupulous empiricism, these 
things may be read as signs of progress But from the standpomt of 
that integral thinking vhich we call philosophy, they may well be 
interpreted as signs of decadence and dissolution — of spent forces 
and blind alleys, into which powers that have lost their true and 
onginal course have unwittingly run One should not be too harshly 
judged for thinking of them, like Spengler, as marks of a declining 
culture 

The changes in our mentality I have been describing have been 
hailed as the triumph of open-mindedness, as the abandonment of 
all prejudices and the unstiffenuig of all theories And this is in 
part true They have opened up to us vistas into life and the universe 
that arc both exciting and unsettling These changes have also been 
heralded as the triumph of life over intellect and mechanism And 
there can be no doubt that the new ways of thinking have released 
us from the hard pressure of the mechanisms of the nineteenth 
century Out of the stiff frame of matter and motion broke forth 
the play of a new energy and a new life With the unstiffenmg of 
our physical theories has come a greater suppleness of intuition and 
insight This victory of life over intellect and mechanism was a 
victory but to many it seems a Pyrrhic victory m which much was 
also lost — perhaps the flag of Truth Itself It was a victory of life, 
but also a victory over thought , of change over the permanent, of 
the relative over the absolute, of the temporal over the eternal A 
flood of eager life has broken down the barriers of mechanism, but it 
has also earned with it much of the structure of rational thought 
It IS here that w e modems must be on our guard The "downfall of 
classical physics may indeed be welcome, but wc may well take 
heed that it docs not take classical philosophy with it 
To what extent th^ new mentality, this shift m our logic, has been 
gam or loss, no one can as yet say For myself I cannot doubt that 
it has earned us far beyond our depth Of a certam wantonness in 
present-day thought there can be no doubt, but I cannot feel that it 
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IS merely the wantonness of little boys Such was, perhaps, the 
delicious irresponsibility of WiUiam James, who could write such 
fantasias as his chapter on "Pragmatism and Common Sense,” and 
could say of the "truths ’ of common sense, science, and philosophy, 
"which IS the more true, God only knows! ' But modernism has 
grown on what it feeds upon, and this irresponsibility has acquired 
a sinister note — that sinister note which Nietzsche long ago sounded, 
and which has been growang m harshness and loudness through the 
decades that have since passed Wc modems feel that we are on 
"the bnnk of the unmeaning’ because we are trying to get truth, 
value, meaning, into a world in which these things cannot really 
be We began by conceiving the world as a-moral. then as a-logical, 
and finally we have come to the point where there is no umierse — 
in any intelligible sense — at all It is this glimpse into the pluralistic, 
the chaotic, the unmeaning — into the heart of nothingness itself — 
that gi\cs us fright Nihilism is the predestined goal to which the 
modem logic has been dnving Nietzsche s poem, An der Grenze des 
ll'issens, IS the perfect epitome of our mood 
Tlie truth is that wc modems feel — nay, wc know — that we are 
beyond our depth We sense it in our physics w e sense it m our 
sciences of life and mind Abore all, we sense it m that concept of 
universal evolutionism to which we have committed so much of 
our trust in the intelligibility of our world The brute fact is that the 
panorama of evolution — that comprchensi\ e plan of the sequence of 
natural events, as it unrolls before our eyes — may seem to be intelli- 
gible, but fundamentally we know that it is not With the poet, we 
are coming to feel how "passing strange" the whole thmg is 

Out of the earth to rest and range, 

Perpetual m perpetual change. 

The Unknown passing through the Strange 

We feel that we are on the bnnk of the unmeaning, and who that 
IS honest with himself wnll doubt for a moment that it is this same 
universal evolutionism that has brought us there ? 


IV 

To be brought to the brink of the unmeaning is no light expenence. 
Is it not possible that we ha\e allowed ourselves to be swept along 
too easily and too fast> Is it not at least conceivable that we may 
have to reconsider a large part of the premises and assumptions upon 
which our mmds are now working^ 

My own belief is that we have suffered too gladly and too long 
the monstrous irresponsibihty of certain individuals and groups of 
thinkers in philosophy. We have hung our heads m shame before 
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these supermen ^^ho ha\ e assured us that only after we have changed 
all our modes of thinhing can we hope to attain the heights of 
intelligence on which they ha\e their being We have taken some of 
these modernist movements of thought too seriously I, for one, ha\ e 
at least a suspicion that when we find it necessary to change all our 
modes of thought there is something questionable in the alleged 
‘ facts that compel us to make so drastic a change , when u e require 
an entirely new language and logic to apprehend and express reahty 
It is because there is soraethmg essentially umntelhgible in the con- 
ception of reahty we are trymg to express, and that, finally, when 
we are brought to the bnnk of the unmeaning there is something 
radically ^vrong m the thinking that has brought us there 
Of all this of course, we can have httle more than a rather shrewd 
suspicion, and it is always possible for the radical innovator to close 
our mouths In the arts this situation has long been recognized If I 
insist that the slender elongated metal object which Branchust calls 
"Bird in Flight” is not that for me, or at least is not comprehensible 
to me under that title, it is only neccssaiy to say that I am a victim 
of certam mxeterate prejudices, certain habitual ways of seeing, that 
I must learn to overcome A similar argumeniuM ad homtnem has 
been resorted to too much and too lightly by modem thinkers, and 
I feel sure we have been much too easily impressed by it If the 
modem Behaviourist constructs some grotesque substitute for mind, 
and I fail to recognize it as such, if certam other philosophers con- 
struct other grotesques which they call God. and I fail to see in 
them anjihing like that which has always been known as God by 
rational man or if. finally, they construct notions of Evolution 
which have m them nothing of the older notions of development 
out of which evolution has grown, jt is always possible fof them to 
say that certain persistent habits of thought prevent me from 
understanding Now the difficulty is not to understand what these 
modernists are dnving at We understand that weU enough The 
real difficulty is to convince ourselves that these thmkers have said 
anything very significant or even \er>' intelligible philosophicaUy 
We might indeed abandon our "prejudices,” if w e could be sure that 
vve were not abandoning our reason also 

I think we have a nght to be suspicious of this constant talk of 
nKitcditcj •atrJnATftrM 

conceptions of fact and of logic “He who throws away his prejudices 
prematurely.” sajs Ke>serhng, “does not gam his freedom, but 
rather bars his wa> to it Our own times illustrate this truth with 
terrible clanty ilodem humanity has destrojed the forms whose 
development made our ancestors profound, and since it has not 
developed any new ones to repla« the old, men are becoming more 
superficial and more evil from year to jear. The great idea of freedom 
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^\hlch humamtj proclaims it docs not understand inwardly, and for 
this reason it brings destruction rather than salvation " Kejscrhng 
lb speaking primarily of moral prejudices and moral forms, but the 
principle is no less true of the prejudices and forms of reason Logic 
is as Hcrbarl *aid, die Moral dfsPfnftfjts and the first principle of 
that morality is that \sc acknowledge the vailiditj of those forms 
or norms of thought in which hiimanitj has alwa>s apprehended 
and communicated rcahtj — m short the logos itself, that eternal 
reason out of which man s rational freedom can alone spring I can- 
not escape the feeling that we modems maj also dcstro> the forms 
of reason that made our ancestors profound and that we ma> 
become not onl} more sujKrficial and c\i! but more self-contra- 
dictoiy and incoherent from >car to jear 

Here wehavc I think the great divide between the modem and 
the eternal man between modernist and traditional waj's of 
thinking In the past there have aluajs been some things that 
simplj arc not done but there have also been some things that 
are not thought For the modem man there seem to be no tilings 
that he will not think His ideal seems to be not onlj to think 
bejond the distinction of good and eval but bc>ond the still more 
fundamental distinctions of rational and irrational, true and false 
There are I think, some things that we shall hav c to leam to acknow • 
ledge again witli natural pict>.' and among these arc certain 
obhgations we owe to our natural intelligence with its natural logic, 
on which all intelligible communication depends 
Our ancestors spoke of the ' natural light of reason ’ and b> that 
light the} believed that the} could know certain things that "arc 
true no matter what ’ I thmk that we shall have to look for that 
hght again I do not mean to suggest that this light has alwa}s been 
truly discerned, and that we may not, like our ancestors, at times 
mistake the things rev caled b} its glow \\Tiat I do mean is that 
when through the abandonment of that hght we are brought to 
the bnnk of the unmeaning, it is time for us to search for it again 
Still more do 1 mean that when the positions we reach in our thinking 
are internally contradictory and do not make sense, it is time for us 
again to reconsider the old standards of thought — of sense and 
intelhgibihty, of coherence and logic 
I cannot help thinking that even m recent science itself there is a 
too great readiness to accept the a logical and the unmeaning as 
the deepest character of reahty The reverse side of radical cm- 
pmcism, with its vvilhngness to combme incompatibles, is possibK 
a virtue that may be pressed too far I have spoken of the situation 
in modem physics, new and unthought of, where we have reached 
a point beyond which aU meaning ceases In commenting on this a 
distmguished physicist has said * The logician will have no difficult} 
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m show mg that this description of the situation is internally self-con- 
tradictoiy and does not make sense, bat I bebeve that, nevertheless, 
the sympathetic reader will be able to see what the situation is, and 
will perhaps subscribe to the opmion that to describe it a new 
language is necessary Now I do not for a moment suggest that 
science should be blamed for As open-mindedness It is quite possible, 
as I have said that the special sciences may, up to a pomt, actually 
flounsh under the loosemng of all pnnciples But I am sure that 
where science touches philosophy it must move with care Even in 
science a too thoughtless worship of radical empincism may easily 
take it beyond its depth I have a suspicion that, even in science 
itself, so fundamental a contradiction as the foregoing cannot be 
permanently entertained by the mmd of man 

In any case, I am sure that this loosening of all pnnciples is fatal 
to philosophy and that to abandon the natural light of reason is to 
plunge It into the darkness of utter unintelljgibihty I have spoken 
of the necessity of philosophy doing its first works over again, and 
it IS precisely at this point, if I mistake not, that the task will have 
to begin A new mlxque of reason a new evaluation of the human 
intellect and of its logic is the prime Everywhere, by a 

steady and devastating process, axioms have been turned into 
postulates and postulates into prejudices, until we have little but 
' prejudices left We must learn again to distinguish between pre- 
judices and necessary presuppositions of intelhgible thought It is 
necessary again to reahze that there must be some limits to 
thought some things that are true, no matter what— something of the 
a priori somewhere in our thought, some natural law in life, some 
natural bent of the intellect which it is impossible to unbend, some 
natural movement of reason on which it is madness to turn our 
backs I do not doubt that there has been method in our madness 
I do not deny that we have learned much by this method, but we 
have, I think, learned all we can I suggest that it is time to turn 
back from the unmeaning to which it has brought us 
If I should put in a single phrase all that I have been trying to 
express it would be that we need to recover agam that "natural 
piety of which Mr Lloyd Morgan has recently so eloquently 
spoken Such natural piety would. I agree, include the acknowledg- 
ment of certain distinctions of the sensus co»t»i«Kis.. certain im- 
mitigable meanings and values of things It would include also the 
acknowledgment of certain anaent principles, like that of "intel- 
hgible causation" which spnng from the natural light of reason, a 
light which in the end no amount of sophistication can dim But it 
V ould include even more than this It would include a piety towards 
our own reason— its natural language and logic— a piety which, how- 
ever inaptly expressed at times, has umforraly been embodied m 
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the doclnnc of iranscendenfal tmnd For unless mind in some 
transcends nature, the confounding of knowledge by science, with 
all those bitter and sinister elements that ha\c entered into the 
human spirit, is our inescapable lot 

I ha\e confessed to a growing suspicion of this entire modem 
mentahtj— of its “radical cmpincism," of its too great readiness to 
abandon "prejudices," and of its essential pcr\crsit> which would 
sacrifice intelligibility to what it calls "fact " But, aboie all, I am 
suspicious of that supcr-sophislicalion which is the essence of 
modernity itself, 

I think we ha\c a right to be suspicious of sophistication in all 
forms of the human spirit, whether in art, m politics, in religion, or 
philosophy But, abo\c all, we need to be continually on our guard 
against that form of sophistication whicli e\presscs itself in the 
conscious desire to express the Zett Getst If we arc to be real, we 
must, of cowTSc expiess owi own bwtwtdothatbest%shtwv>o 
are least conscious of doing it One finds c\cryw\hcre, howcicr, not 
SO much the desire to apprehend and express reality, as to express 
our Time’s apprehension of reality Tlie existing generation of philo- 
sophers are all time-servers in this sense They all know how to draw 
the conclusions implied in the premises of their time, and whatever 
greatness they may have lies solely m the fact that they have been 
capable of taking these premises up into themselves and vvorking 
with them I cannot escape the convnction that such timeliness 
excludes the possibility of grasping whatev cr truth there is that may 
be timeless 

It IS not merely that those who consciously seek to draw the con- 
sequences of the peculiar premises of their time arc immediately 
and surely "dated " It is rather that those things which are thus 
dated tend, vihen once the limes have changed, to take on the 
character of grotesques Tliat many' of the distinctiie creations of 
the modem spirit — m art, m religion, and in philosophy — are 
passing into the limbo of the "timely ' seems undeniable I cannot 
escape the feelmg that maay tootc are to follow 1 hast: spoken of 
the strange things that we modems permit ourselves to say I have 
a strong feeling that after the strangeness has passed, after the 
hypnotic influence of nov elty lias worn off, w e shall find that many of 
these curious things are nonsense also Perhaps, as Spengler some- 
what contemptuously asserts, he who tries to thmk outside the 
presuppositions of his time is a fool It may be But he may also be 
God’s fool 



ON RIGHT AND GOOD: PRELIMINARY 
SURVEY 

Professor W, G de BURGII 

I 

' Thl object of the moral faculty. ’ wrote Butler in a classic passage 
of the Dissertation on Virtue, ' is actions, comprehending under that 
name active or practical principles those principles from which 
men would act if occasions or circumstances gave them power, and 
which, when fixed and habitual m any person, we call hts character 
It does not appear that brutes have the least reflex” (t e reflective) 
“sense of actions, as distinguishedfrom events, or thatwilland design, 
which constitute the very nature of action as such, are at all an 
object to their perception But to ours they are and they are the 
object, and the only one, of the approving and disapproving faculty, 
Acting conduct, behaviour, abstracted from all regard to what is, 
in fact and event, the consequence of it, is itself the natural object 
of the moral discernment , as speculative truth and falsehood is of 
speculative reason ’ 

The position, here stated with liis customary lucidity by Butler, 
that voluntary actions are the projoer object of mori judgment, 
will be taken as the basis of the ensuing discussion Our concern is 
with the predicates employed in such judgments to express our 
moral valuation of voluntary actions The terms most commonly 
used for this purpose are (fl) “Right,’' together with the allied expres- 
sions ' what ought to be done,” and “duty," and (6) “Good " Both 
these terms have obvious applications beyond the field of morals 
We speak of the right date of an event in history or of the right 
solution of a mathematical problem, where there is no reference to 
action at all, and of rig/if conduct, when the standard we judge by 
IS non moral, as when we talk of doing the right thing socially, or 
declare what is right in the eye of the law to be morally wrong Good 
is still more naturally used with a non moral reference Moral 
goodness is but one specific form of goodness Anything whatever 
that has value, whether utility-value as a means or intnnsic value 
asanendjn Itself, is wont to be called good It is with the moral uses 
of the terms, however, and with their status m ethical theory, that 
we are here concerned I want to consider the relation of right and 
good to one another as ideals of human conduct and the types of 
life which they respectively determine In thinking of actions as 
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nght, i e is something that wc ought to do, and in thinking of them 
as conduciNC to the attainment of good, are our measures of i-aluation 
the same or arc they dincrent’ Can cither of the tno terms be 
exphmed by reference to the otlicr, tg nght as dcn\ati\c from 
gooP If this be not so, if cich is independent of the otlier, uhat is 
It that distinguishes an action done for its intrinsic rightness from 
an action done for the sake of whit is good’ And arc the two sorts of 
action equally entitled to be cillwl monl? These questions arc 
among the hardest of many hard questions in moral philosophy I 
want to discuss them as simply as I can— for that is the purpose of 
these four articles, a\oiding technical terminology and keeping 
close to ordinary moral experience Lillies has the ad\antagc over 
most other sciences that this close contact of theory with practice 
is always possible The student can refer at every turn to what has 
happened in his own life pbcing himself in the position of the man 
doing, rather than in that of the spectator of a deed already done 
In reflecting on human acts, it is vital to think of them as acts rather 
than .as facts On the other hand, common moral experience is 
anything but easy to understand I ike all the ordinary things of 
life, It rev cals on investigation an unexpected and baflling complexity 
James Mil! the author of The Amtym of the Jhumn Mwd, the 
work that furnished the Utihtanan coterie with their psychology, 
claimed that he would make the mind of man as plain as the road 
from Charing Cross to the Bank ” He could do so only by drastic 
mutilation of the facts We must beware, above all, of arbitrary 
simplifications, and of acquiescing m specious solutions on the 
strength of their popular appeal 


Let us consider the terms severally, starting from their employ- 
ment m ordinary speech 

Right— The primary implication of nght is conformity to rule 
or law This is the etymological meaning of the term, exemplified 
in the non moral uses above referred to, as when we talk of legal 
rights or of keeping to the nght (= prescribed) side of the road 
In ethical judgments the reference is, of course, to moral rule or law 
Theterm thus implies adaptation toastandard that is objective and 

universal W’hcnwesayof.amanwhorespondedefiicientlv toapracti 

cal situation that left no time for dehberation-c g finding on entennir 
a room that the curtain is on fire-that he did the nght thini? 
we imply, without any thought, it may be, of moral valuation that 
he acted as any prudent person would have acted in like efreum- 
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stances * The term suggests, not merely or mainly adjustment to a 
situation of fact, but rather adjustment to a general pattern of 
effective behaviour The savage who claimed to understand the 
difference between nght and wrong, adding by way of evidence that 
"it IS nght for me to take my neighbour* s wife, wrong for him to 
take mine,” refuted his own claim by ignonng this implication of 
universality The standard may have its source in external authonty, 
like the rule of the road or the requirements of the Finance Act, 
or, as IS alw ays the case with moral nght, in the moral consciousness 
of the agent In the latter case we are entitled to speak of the mtnnsic 
Tightness of the action, for in moral volition we will it for its owti 
sake as the embodiment of the Moral Law, not for any extrinsic 
end or good * 

Further, it is to actions, and to actions alone, that the term ' right” 
IS properly applied This is so even in its non moral uses, we speak, 
for instance, of doing a sum nght, or of taking the nght path In its 
moral use this reference to conduct is fundamental, though often 
veiled and indirect, as when we speak of right principles, nght 
feelings, nght motives, or m the familiar phrase of the Collect for 
\Vhit Sunday, of ' a nght judgment in all things ” I cannot agree 
that nght, as a moral predicate, is as applicable to emotions as 
to actions 3 It is more natural to talk of'good ’and "bad” emotions, 

< There is an unpoftaat disttnctiOB between "nght” « what ts to be done, 
ij whatis required for efficient handbng of thesitnalion and 'nght'awhat 
ought to be done, what the Mora) Law demands in the situation Ttus 
distinction between the standards of efficiency and of morality is admirably 
expounded by Croce m bis Philosophy of the PracUcal It is, I think, slurred 
by John Grote in bis analysis of the faciendum in ch ii of his Treatise on the 
Moral Ideals a work to which I am much indebted in these articles 

* I cannot agree with Dr Broad (Journal of Philosophical Studies vol m, 
bo II p 295) that the only possible meantiig of intrinsically nght' is 
■ fitting to all situations In morally nght acts the fittmgness is to the 
Moral Law which is the form to which the nght act supplies content The 
Moral Law is willed in willing the act Whether what we judge to be nght is 
really nght in the sense of being an adequate embodiment of the law, is 
another story We shall see later that no act of finite will can be, m this 
sense really nght 

I See Moore Journal of Philosophical Studies pp 316-23 and Broad, foe ci/ 
When Dr Moore says in regard to the Chnstian precept ‘ Love your enemies, ’ 
that to love certam people or to feel i» anger against them, is a thing which 
it IS quite impossible to attain duectly by wiU, or perhaps ever to attain directly 
at all while ' your behaviour towards them is a matter within your Own 
control he seems to me to be seriously underrating the extent to which 
feebngs are controllable by will ContreJ of thoughts and eiaotiona constitutes 
four fifths of the moral life I cannot accept his distinction between ideal 
roles which it would be my duty to fulfil tf I were able and rules of duty 
which I am actually able to fulfil There is a sense m which no duty can be 
perfectly fulfilled, and there is a sense m wlucb afi duties be within our power 
Otherwise, the term doty loses its meaning Further, I shall try to showlater 
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than of "right” and "wrong ” True, we habitually speak of "right 
feeling," but when we do so wc mean cither a feeling that we ought 
to produce in ourseUcs (or that someone else ought to produce in 
himself) by an effort of w ill, 1 e byan inner act, which is as genuinely 
an act as one that rcccixcs o\crt expression, or else a feeling that 
prompts normally to right action It is the former that wc ha\c 
usually in mind, wc call a feeling wTong when we think of it as 
calling for suppression but bad when viewed in abslraclo apart 
from its relation to moral action \Miat is really wTong is 
the indulgence If wc eliminate this relation and consider dis- 
positions and feelings fer sc as stated of a man s being the terms 
good and bad are more appropriate Moreover, right is usually 
applied to single acts or to particular trams of action taken in 
relative isolation from the general course of life Doubtlc«ss this 
restriction must be interpreted witli a certain latitude, for there is 
no such thing as a simple unitaiy action devoid of internal differ- 
entiation Successive phases arc alwajs discernible even within a 
so-called instantaneous act But some limitation is implied, we talk 
of a statesman adopting the right measures or the right policy 
on a definite practical issue, uncmplojincnt, siy. or the government 
of India WTicn wc think of a mans whole life or of his general 
conduct, we pronounce it not nght but good In this case, we 
adopt a theorctic«il attitude towards the life or conduct, viewing it 
from the standpoint of a spectator contemplating what is already 
done WTien, on the other hand, wc say nght. wc adopt a stnctly 
practical attitude, placing ourselves m the position of the man 
doing or about to do Sudi an one docs not naturally ask himself, 
"what IS itgoorf for me to do m the given situation? but"\\'hat is 
it ng/il for me to do?” ' \\'hat oitg/i/ 1 to do?” ‘ WTiat is my 
This distinction, between the attitudes of contemplation and of 
action, between (/ledria and praxxs, will be seen as we go forward, 
to be of great importance for discnminating two different types of 
practical activity, directed severally towards the ideals of nght 
and good For the moment, it is enough to note that the significance 
of the three terms we have just used — nght, ought, and duty — 
is wholly practical In popular speech, they are used as equivalents 
Philosophical reflection may detect differences between them, as 
when Kant limited ought and duty to beings possessed, like 
ourselves, of a sense-nature as well as of reason, but extended the 
idea of nght or conformabihly to the Moral Law to include the 


that acts cannot be judged morally apart from the temper of mind m which 
they are done (i e apart from the motive in one sense of that very ambiguous 
em) If this be so the act judged mcludes the feeling and judgments on 
acte alone or on feehngs alone are abstract and as such defective moral 
judgments 
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"holy" will of God So. again, it has been pointed out that if «e «ere 
e\er in a position to choose between two equally right courses of 
action, It would be erroneous to say that one of the two ought 
to be followed rather than the other* We may here ignore these 
finer distinctions and treat the three evpressions, in their proper 
reference to moral actions as identical in meaning Moral obligation 
IS alwaj-s obligation to do something in a certain way The phrase 
' This ought or ought not to be," used of a state of things evciting 
appro\al or disappro\al, is stnctly inaccurate It means alw’ays, 
as Professor Pnchard * has insisted, that some agent ought or ought 
not to hate dong something, or that there is something which some 
agent ought to do The three terms apply to action and, as will be 
seen later to actions done for the actions' sake They are the watch 
Words of any ethical sj’stem which, like Kant’s, are based on wall 
rather than on Jcnow ledge 

Lastly, nght and its equivalents ought and duty insohe the 
idea of self restraint Theyimplj subjectnely, compulsion, discipline, 
conflict m the agent Howeier much jn a particular case inchnatjon 
may work on the side of dutj, the Moral Law has the character of 
a command which we are under obligation to obey ’ The notion of 
duty, as John Grote puts it, "differs from that of \nrtue m its 
generally negative or prohibitne character, guarding against offence, 
rather than pouitmg to heights of aspiration . Conscience is 
not a stimulating but a restraining pnnciple ' 3 Yet, as the same 
wntcr fully admits it funushes a positiie idea) for the moral hie 
It speaks with the authonty of Reason, as a command \ested with 
the universality of law, and as such independent of our personal 
feelings of like or dislike It implies the soiereignty of Reason as a 
practical principle m the economy of the soul This imphcation ivas 
drawn out long ago by Plato when he discussed the apparent paradox 
in our use of the terms self mastery' and ' bondage to self,’ though 
in each case alike both the master and the servant he within the 
self 4 It was Plato too, who recognized the positive element of 
aspiration and spontaneity within the life of Reason 5 The moral 
consciousness in fact generates its own desire, the desire to do our 
du(^ to obey the Jaw of nght ft implies moreover, that we are 

• See Profes<!or Vioores LiMicg (Home Umvwsjty Ijbrarj^ p 14S and 
Jmirnalvf Philosopfiieal Sf tdifs j>p A WTong act would of course 

aiwa^-s DC identical with an act that ought not to be done bat neither 0/ the 
^o equally nght acts would be obligatory to the exclusion of the other 
Ihe possibility of two equally nght acts is bound up with Professor Moore s 

doctnne that nght means conducivwiess to good This vnew which is widely 
held will be considered m the second of these articles 

> Sec his article mjl/inrf > S 81 p 3j 

1 Tfcatisi on lh( \ToroI Idfals p 147 

1 Reptibltc, 430E-431B 
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free to choose bcUccn ngU and wrong Tims, as the \oicc of Practi- 
cal Reason, as provocative of desire, and as presupposing freedom of 
choice, the moral commnnd, for all its coercive authority, expresses 
something intrinsic to our nature U speaks from within, and is 
independent of external sanctions, human or divine Tins is v\h> a 
right action can be regarded as an end m itself as a ' good," m 
winch the moral desire finds satisfaction \\ c can here use the term 
"moral goodness with real justification Yet right action involves— 
and this is the predominant feature m moral cxpcncncc — a dualism 
in human nature, the presence of desires that arc alien and recalci- 
trant to the law, the strife of self against self and the painful effort 
to secure the prerogative of the faculty that is rightfuU) regulative 
m the city of the soul The flesh lustcth against the Spirit, the 
Spirit against the flesh for these arc conlrarj one to the other " 
Tile dualism here presented m the language of religion is mtnnsic 
also to moral cxpcncncc and finds characteristic expression in the 
antithesis of ‘ nghl and ‘ wTong 

III 

Good—* Good," as already noted, can be asserted of anjlhing 
and cverjihing that has value, whether the value be mtnnsic or 
instrumental \Yc talk of knowledge, of (nendshvp, of natural beauty, 
of God as well as of moral excellence as good, and we talk also of 
economic goods, worldly goods, and with the implication of pleasure- 
value, of “havang a good time '* It isapphcd to jicrsons and things as 
well as to actions, indeed, any entity or state of being regarded as 
valuable, may be pronounced good The two mam ideas associated 
wath the term arc those of end and of satisfaction of desire At the 
beginning of the second book of the Repuhhc Plato divides goods 
into three classes, those that are good merely as ends eg good 
pleasures, those that are good merely as means, eg medical treat- 
ment and those, such as health or vnsdom, that are gpod alike as 
ends in themselves, and as means to other goods, and he awards the 
palm to the class last mentioned How far the distinction of means 
and end is a help to the interpretation of human conduct v\all be 
considered presently In an> case, the end of a course of action is 
not necessarily a result supervening on the steps that minister to 
its attainment But an end held m x lew , a purpose ideally envisaged, 
is implied in any action directed tovv'ards a good Tliat men do thus 
act for the sake of ends which are judged good, whether they be 
really good or not, js be>ond question The great ancient and 
medieval thinkers, as well as many in modem times, believed that 
aU human action was thus siii raltoneboni, and consequentlv adopted 
the concept of the summum bonum as the governing pnnciple of 
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ethical theory ‘ But we have seen reason to hold that acts can be 
willed for their intrinsic rightness as well as for the sake of ideal good 
Now where an act is wiled s«6 rattone bom m order say to gain 
knowledge or to relieve suffenng it is willed for the sake not of 
the act Itself but of the possession or enjoyment of the end In this 
fruition action ceases and desire is quieted in satisfaction TheSria 
(contemplation) dominates praxis (action) not only in the initial 
apprehension of the good that stirs desire but in the final fulfilment 
of desire in enjojTnent of the apprehended good Thus subjectively 
good implies satisfaction of desire It has frequently as by Aristotle 
m antiquity been thus defined Good however like right — as 
we shall see hereafter — is an ultimate and indefinable notion if we 
ask as to its meaning wc can only say that it means good and 
nothing else * That what is good satisfies desire states a relational 
property and excludes rather than implies the view that its goodness 
lies wholly in the satisfaction Whether a good can be conceived 
as Professor Moore for instance thinks possible which is good apart 
from any consciousness of its goodness seems questionable but 
the issue lies beyond the scope of the present discussion 3 A good 
that is an end of human action must be a consciously chosen good 
As such It IS an end of rational choice and is therefore marked by 
objectivity and independence of personal inclination The term 
pnvate good if by private we mean exclusive to the individual 
desiring it involves as Professor Moore has shown a contradiction in 
terms * It follows that the pleasure of the moment cannot properly 
be termed a good Indeed it is very doubtful wbelher the desire 
for pleasure is ever desire for good If our own pleasure be the aim 
It is a pnvate end that is sought if it be the general pleasure 
the desire is erroneously spoken of as desire for pleasure To desire 
the pleasure of others is no more to desire pleasure than to desire 
that others shall be rich is to desire nches t In the case of good the 
distinction between our own and that of others cannot arise The 
good IS at once objective and universal and an end towards which 
we are spontaneously directed by our nature This aspect of spon 
taneity of harmonious self realization dominates the life go\emed 
by the idea of good as discipline and conflict dominate the life of 
duty The fact that the former entails sacrifice and painful effort 
often may be at a heavier cost than the latter involves no contra 
diction for the sacrifices arc anallary to the fruition being prompted 
and sustained throughout by the vision of good Here again thedrta 

Anstotle Melaph 994 Efh 7 2 1094a (Ross Stltcl ons pp 51 219) 

• See Moore Prtncipia Cth ca cb 1 
1 Prtnctpta Elhica pp 83-S4 t jij pp 

5 It implies ot course that pleasure or nches are recarded as possessed 
of value ” 
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ON RIGHT AND GOOD 
Ins the pnrmcj o\cr praxn the ideal \»eion o\cr the practical 
process of Its attainment 

WTiat then doNsc mean uhen we speak aswc often do of moral 
goodne^s^ Tlie term IS applied to actions and >ct more frcquentlj 
tomoti\cs dispositions characters Wclmc seen alrcad> that nhen 
actions arc called good thej arc regarded not in the actual doing but 
as faxts accompits as things done Tlic standpoint is that of a spectator 
or of the agent himself contemplating the action as an esent o! the 
pa'^t Thus regarded nght acts are pronounced good either m 
themscUcs or as contributorj to a good end \Micn a right act is 
judged good m itself we mean that it has intrinsic salue as a factor 
in the general good of the universe Tins judgment is subsequent to 
and distinct from the ongmal judgment of nghtne^s Tlic act is 
pronounced good because it is right not nght because it is good » 
Tlie judgment of goodness both here and when we judge acts done 
for the sake of good ends such as truth or bciut> or the «crMce of 
our fellows to be good is theoretical rather than practical Sccondlj 
in appljang good to characters and moliv cs the practical reference 
recedes farther into the background The phrase moral goodness is 
thus far a misnomer for it conceals the abstraction from what alone 
IS stnctlj entitled to bo called moral In the concrete moral life 
character cannot be divorced from its expression in conduct As 
Anstotle showed long ago it is formed soIcl> b> conduct and mam 
fested in conduct alone Motives emotions dispositions exist onlj 
in relation to possible acts of will It is natural and for practical 
purposes cntirel} legitimate to abstract from the hvang actunht} 
and to think of the standing features of a man s character as given 
fact furnishing matenals and opportumtj for subsequent embodi 
ment in action Anstotle again has remarked how w e raaj call a 
man a good orator or surgeon though at the time he is asleep or on 
a journey M e know that he has the capacity to speak or to operate 
should occasion call So likewasc wath the man of moral vartue 
though the vartue be not actually in exercise But the hahOjLal 
exercise is none the less presupposed if the words are to retain their 
meaning Potentialitj is relative to actualit> not iice irrsa The 
capacity which has itself been fashioned bj doing is either a capacitj 
to do or none existent 

If oor virtues 

Did not go forth of us twere all alike 

As if w e had them not Spirits are not finely touch d 

But to fine issues 

I\ 

Our sun ej of the lueamngs of nght and good points cleailj to 
the following conclusion Human actions are open to two different 
> This point will be discussed in detail m the nert article 
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types of \aluation, according as they are done for their intrinsic 
rightness or for the sake of an endthatisgood That actions done for 
their mtnnsic nghtness are moraf actions is beyond question "Right" 
and ‘ wTong (with their equi\alents ' what ought or ought not to 
he done duty, and ' violation of duty") are predicates which 
are stnctly appropriate to moral judgments \\Tien we judge actions 
as good or bad, ne adopt a theoretical standpoint, abstractmg 
from the actual moral situations We regard the act no longer as 
act but as fact A further degree of abstraction is involved when we 
leave actions on one side, and pronounce dispositions and feelings 
good or bad regarding them again theoretically, as given facts 
of human nature \\’hat then about the second class of good actions, 
VIZ actions done for a good end? The point here is that %ve quit the 
moral field for one that calls for a distinct type of valuation Acts 
of this order collectively present a clear contrast to acts done for 
dutys sake The intention is directed upon vanous objects — ^be 
they things persons, or states of being — other than the moral 
queJity of the act itself It is the goodness of these objects that 
justifies our approval alike of the desires which they satisfy and of 
the activities that mediate the satisfaction It is paradoxical to 
confuse the two types of action and \aluatton by merging them under 
the common rubric ' moral, into one The artist or the researcher 
in quest of beauty or scientific truth, the man who from pity relieves 
a sufferer or the mother who sacrifices health and pleasure for her 
child habitually act thus from love, without thought of moral 
obligation At most it is in the background, ready to spring into 
consciousness as a stimulus when spontaneity flags or as a check to 
the claims of the desire for excessive gratification Thus moral effort 
in one group of activities issues in the formation of principles which 
are regulative of the natural impulses of our nature The two types 
of conduct are not ‘ cut off one from the other by a hatchet ” But 
over a large part of human life love of the good is the guiding pnnciple, 
unencumbered by explicit recognition of the moral imperative 
MTien the artist under a strong temptation to pander to popular 
taste wills from sense of duty to resist the inclination for notoriety 
or gam, and to fulfil his creation as an artist, his art assuredly has 
moral worth But at other moments, when he is working from pure 
love of his art unhindered by contrary inclination, the value of his 
activity — ^we are not speaking of the value of the $sthetic product, 
but of his activity in the production — is of quite another kind It 
may be higher, or it may not, but certainly it is not the same 
Such activity, again may at a given time be morally blameworthy, 
however valuable the object of his desire It may be the artist’s 
duty to forgo his act in order to help a fneiid or fight in the service 
of his country Thus the facts of common experience, as well ns the 
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usages of speech, bcir out the distinction of types of %»iIuation Both 
ideals, rightness and goodness, CNcrctsc some degree of influence 
in the life of all good men. jet it is not hard to distinguish those 
o\cr uhom the one rather than the other wields a dominant force 
W’c all know those wliosc life is a continual struggle against rebellious 
passions, in whose cars is c\cr sounding the stem dictate of the 
Moral Law authontati\c and uncompromising in its austentj. "a 
light to guide, a rod to check the cmng and reprove ’ St Paul, 
Augustine, Luther with a host of lesser names in the roll of historj*. 
occur rcadil} to mmd On the other side there arc those wliose natures 
turn in free desire towards the good as the sunflower turns towards 
the sun with their gaze fi\cd unswervmglj on the ideal goal of their 
endeavour Their motive is love, untroubled bj any thought of 
constraint or law 


There ale who ask not th»nc c^c 
Be on them r^ho in Io\c and tniUi, 

Where no misgixmg IS rely 

Upon the genial sense cf j ooth 

Ghd beartsi without reproach or blot. 

WTio do th> work and know it not ‘ 

Wordsw orth recalls how in childhood and > outh he had been among 
their number, though when he wrote these lines the stormy expen- 
cnces of his carl> manhood had stirred into full consciousness the 
“stem daughter of the voice of God ’ to “chasten and subdue” the 
waj*wardimpulsesofhis nature ShcUcj wasoftheircompanythrough 
all hts short span of life Such, too, were tlie schone seclai, chenshed 
by the vasionancs of the era of Gennan romanticism, and immor- 
tMizcd by Goethe in the pages of iVtlhdm Master Tlie divergence 
of tjTx; IS illustrated also bj the facts of cv il conduct It is possible 
to act wrongly despite knowledge of the right, to disobej the com* 
mand of duty through weakness of wall and lack of self control It 
IS possible, again, to sm from lack of knowledge, from defective or 
distorted vasion Men mistake the apparent j?ood for the xeaJ, sjid, 
in Plato's expressive phrase, do what they hke, not what they wall 
For thej acted sub ratione bom, and their real will was of the good 
Is it not obvious that the key to the diflerencc of tjpe, alike of good 
and aval action, lies m the distinction between theona and praxis'> 
There is action inspired by xasion. be it of truth or beauty or the 
happiness of those w e lov e or, in the religious life, of God , and there 
is action inspired by obligation to the act itself We suggest that each 
of these ideals is independent and autonomous The suggestion w ears 
an air of paradox, for it is alien to the histone tradition of moral 
philosophy The ideal of duty for dutj ‘s sake has been slow m coming 
•Wordsworth Ode to Duly 
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into its own For the thinkers of anaent Greece the theoretic life held 
an unquestioned pnmacy over the practical How could it have been 
otherwise, when they were themselves devoted to theorta, and to 
tlieoria of an Absolute Reality which ^vas also the Absolute Good’ 
That praxis is for the sake of thedna, that the vision of the Good is 
at once the Alpha and the Omega, the precondition and the final 
goal of human conduct that all action, right or wrong, is sub 
rahone hom and that moral evil, when probed to its source, is involun- 
tary ignorance these convictions though stated in divers ways and 
with sundry reservations, lie deeply imbedded in Greek moral 
sj’stems E\cn m Stoicism the commands of the moral law are 
instrumental to the attainment of philosophic wisdom \Vhen the 
Greeks spoke of the life of praxis, they had in mind not the life of 
devotion to duty for duty s sake, but the pursuit of fame or power, 
in other words of an inferior good With the advent of Christianity, 
the deepening of the sense of the radical evil m man’s nature, of 
the resulting conflict of principles withm the soul, and of the divine 
sanction that attached to moral obligations, ensured a fuller recogni- 
tion for the claims of duty Nevertheless the theoretic ideal main- 
tained Its sovereignty unimpaired in the Chnstian scheme of life 
As between Slary and Martha it was Mar>% the type of the life of 
contemplation who had chosen the better part The summum 
iomm was God, the source of all being and value, and felicity, the 
goal of man’s €ndea\our, lay in the other worldly function of God s 
presence Discipline to right action i« vt& was but the preparation 
for the beatific vision tn pairtd The theoretic ideal, thus enthroned 
by the antique and Christian tradition, prevailed throughout the 
epochs of the Renaissance and the A ufklSrung, and is still a dominant 
powenn the philosophy of to-day It wasnot till latein the eighteenth 
century that a nval claimant appeared upon the scene The ideal 
of duty for duty’s sake first won explicit recognition in the ethics 
ol Immanuel Kant 

Our endeavour in these papers is to give their due to both ideals, 
the theoretical and the practical, as autonomous measures of human 
conduct Accepting in principle the Kantian interpretation of the 
moral life, we set beside it, as possessed of intnnsic, though not of 
moral value the life directed towards ideal good But before we go 
further.two questions call lor consideration (i) Can right action be 
defined in terms of good, as that which is conducive to good? (2) 
Can an act be right, unless it is done for the rightness' sake’ In other 
words. Can Vve sever judgment on the motive of the agent from 
judgment on the act? These two questions will be discussed in the 
ensuing article 

(To he eontinuei\ 
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SCIENCE AND VALUE 

Professok L J RCSSELL 

I 

Is previous 'irticles I have been concerned with various aspects of 
science and I have now to endeavour to look at scientific activity 
as a whole and to view it m its relation to other activities of man 
I have been trying to avoid those pleasant sweeping generalisations 
which strike the imagination and which are so easy to wTite and to 
read about such as that science is our only avenue to truth or 
that science is abstract and tells us nothing about the concrete 
nature of things or that knowledge of particular facts is the object 
of science generalizations being merely a means thereto or that 
generalizations arc the object of science investigation of particular 
facts being merely a means thereto all of which can be defended by 
a nch array of arguments none of which can finally stand confron 
tation with the actual nature of scientific activity as a whole The 
situation seems to be much more complicated than any such generah 
zations would suggest 

The view which seems to have caught the popular imagination at 
the present time is the view that science is abstract merely desenp- 
tive of events from the outside and that therefore we must look 
elsewhere for an insight into the true nature of cosmic process Tlicrc 
are various reasons which can be plausibly given for the success of 
this View In the nineteenth century science seemed to be getting 
closer and closer to the ultimate units of which things were made 
the general lines of the ground plan of the universe seemed to be 
pretty patent and it seemed as if only the details of the viholc 
With perhaps a few modifications m the account of the ground plan 
cpmamf-fLt/i.hp.tnad/i.ont. Aigujj. khit’jwjjfue/s.fhr. 
under the guidance of science and invention seemed rosy Soon we 
should all have more conveniences better health and a mastery 
over the secrets of nature But things did not work out in this way 
either in the realm of theory or in that of practice Tlie farther men 
penetrated into the depths of nature the more puzzling her sccTcts 
became The use of science and invention did not lead to happine<s 
but to the destruction both of man and of the country side The 
prospective benefactor turned out not to be so desirable a guide 
after all And in consequence the opportunity was welcomed for 
putting him in his proper place The fine arts poetry and religion 
began to breathe more freely and to bestir themselves to tidy up 
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the mess Philosophy, which had long been objecting to the e\trava- 
gant claims of science, now found its objections sustained e^en 
by scientists themselves 

But in truth this plausible account of the reasons for the popular 
currency of the view that science is merely descnptive does not 
represent the whole situation m proper perspectne The whole 
situation It must be repeated, is much more complex At the same 
time sometbitig like the above ancount cepresents the popular new 
of the situation And we can put the popular view somewhat as 
follows If science is merely abstract and descnptive then it is our 
servant and we can go ahead and try to strengthen and deepen the 
spmtual life of mankind by taking a wider view If science gnes 
the ultimate nature of reality then it is our master, and spintual life 
IS in danger Not that everybody holds this view Everybfldy never 
does hold the popular view But it is very widespread 


II 

WTiat I find objectionable in this view is the antithesis on which 
It rests Either saence gives the ultimate nature of reabty or it 
IS merely abstract and descnptive " This antithesis seems to rest 
on a more fundamental antithesis between the method o( analysis 
as a means of explonng nature and the method of intuition as a 
means of seeing Reality m its wholeness The method of analysis 
rests on the assumption that any complex whole is built up of parts 
which are themselves either complex, and so built up of parts, or 
simple Tlius m the end there are certam ultimate simple constituents 
in the universe with their own basic properties These basic properties 
they retain, however they are combined to form complex wholes, 
and the properties of the complex wholes depend on the properties 
of their simple constituents The method of intuition denies that 
complex wholes can truly be regarded as built up of simple con- 
stituents and insists rather that the nature of a whole dominates 
its constituents imposing on any constituents a character which 
belongs to it only in its place in the whole so that except m so far 
as you begm to grasp the character of the whole as such, you cannot 
hope to begm to understand the nature of its constituents If, then, 
jou begin by separating from the wider universe any apparent whole 
(such as physical nature abstracted from human actinty) jou are 
falsifjnng its nature, and your analysis of it into itsconstituent ele- 
ments are merelj a prolongation of your ongmal falsification, which 
may perhaps be useful for certain practical purposes but cannot 
possiblj be true Tlie method of mtuition then insists that truth is 
lacking to any view which does not reach up to the ultimate whole 
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of Reality The method of analjsis insists that truth is to be found 
only ^^hcn it is based on the ultimate elements of things 
Such wholesale contrasts seem to me to be too sharp Vliat if 
there should pro\c to be no ‘separable ultimate elements of things, 
and no whole of Reality which imposes a character on all the partial 
wholes within it’ And ma> there not be two mam kinds of complcv 
to be met with one of which takes its character from its parts, one 
of which gives Its character to Us parts and anj number of inter- 
mediate grades of complev. l>mg between these two mam kinds’ 
If there are wall it not be the business of science to note and studj 
them each m the way appropriate to it’ Tlic doctrine of emergent 
evolution touched on in a previous article, suggests something like 
this It suggests t g , that atoms can enter into atomic complcNcs 
which are not >ct molecular, and whose properties depend on the 
properties of the constituent atoms but that the> can aUo enter 
into molecular complexes, whose properties arc other than anything 
deducible from the properties of the constituent atoms and so in 
general Again, every complex is actually to be found in a wider 
setting May it not be that as regards certain characteristics of a 
complex either some aspects or the whole of this setting can bo 
neglected, while m regard to other cUaractcnstics ‘^ome aspects of 
the setting must be taken into account’ Our view of the principle 
of causality, and of the general nature of abstraction, involves this 
If any of these possibilities should be actually met with.thesharp 
antithesis betw cen the method of analy sis and the method ol intuition 
falls, and science cannot be described as following exclusively* the 
method of analysis, or as false abstraction because it docs not use 
the method of intuition Its task will be that of studying its subject- 
matter, whatev er it may be, by* methods appropriate to that subject- 
matter That such a description of the task of science tends to blur 
the sharp edges of the concept of science is true But too sharply* 
defined a concept may be misleading Is science to be icstncted to 
study based on quantitative measurement’ Is a laboratory* bench, 
with instruments of precision to be regarded as essential to it’ If 


ainusician noxestnat certain cMects are oTjtained in a piece of music 
by repetition, or iniersion, or vanation of certain musical phrases, 
or a painter notes the wiy m which certain rhy*thmic lines aid in 
knitting the \anous parts of a picture into a unity, is he using 
scientific method? Or is his study only to be described as scientific 
if he proceeds to generalize, and then to abstract, and by setting 
up laboratory apparatus to study the effects of \anous simplified 
musical or linear patterns’ Tor myself, I should admit all these 
stages to the name of scientific, and agree that they are alUaluable 
If used rightly and within proper hnuts, 
though I should demur to the suggestion that an inv estigator w ithout 
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musical or pictorial sense could, with the aid of the laboratory, pene- 
trate farther into esthetic quality than the musician or painter 
could who was ignorant of the laboratory Scientific study in such a 
field would involve both studies and both ty-pes of ability, and it 
would not be possible to say beforehand what the value of the 
abstract simplifications of the laboratory would be WTvat is true 
here is true elsewhere analysis serves some purposes, but not all, 
in some cases the whole imposes its character on its parts, but not 
m aU Appropriate study of a whole is in general a mixture of both 
One might indeed question whether it is really in the end possible 
to desenbe any act of thought in terms of either intuition or analysis 
alone for even where a complex is being dealt with which can be 
desenbed in terms of its parts, an insight into the fact that this is 
so IS necessary to complete the analysis, and where the complex 
gives its character to the parts this can only be decided by showing 
the insufficiency of analysis to desenbe the whole in terms of the 
parts But leaving this aside and allowing that the two activities 
can be distinguished, it seems dear that scientific study in general 
uses both 

III 

If these considerations are admitted to be sound then it will 
follow that scientific study does help us to an insight into the nature 
of things, even though it is unable to point to any ultimate simple 
elements whose natures detennme the whole cosmic process, and 
even though it does not carry us up to one single whole which deter- 
mines the nature of all its parts Certain other consequences wiU 
follow Science will still endeavour to pursue its researches into the 
elements of things, for it will never be possible to say with finality 
what complexes are such as to impose their character on the nature 
of their parts and what complexes can be explained by the natures 
of their parts, and it will always be important for the scientist to 
seek to desenbe complexes as arising out of their parts, even though 
he must keep in view the possibility that there are many complexes 
for which this cannot be done He must, that is, make it a rule of 
method to seek always the determining constituents within a 
complex without asserting as true the principle that all complexes 
are determined by their constituents Or in other words he must 
sedK diways to ven'ly ftie principle, 'Nthtl est tn toto quod non pnits 
tnparlibus — there is nothing in any whole which was not to be found 
already in its parts — which can be desenbed as the principle of 
determinism, without affirming it as the principle which holds of 
all complexes But all this will represent only one side or aspect of 
his investigations, these researches are a means to the fuller under- 
standing of complexes, and where he finds complexes which he has 
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not so hr succeeded m deriving from their constituents he must 
at least provisionalli endeavour to make out the way in which the 
organization o! the constituents modifies the characteristics they 
have apart from this organization A combination of opcnmindcdncss 
and of research directed toward the making out of detail will thus 
characterize the scientific activity It is the fuller recognition of this 
on the part of scientists themselves that has led many of them to 
give up the claim of science to penetrate to the nature of things but 
It docs not seem either ncccs‘^ary or desirable for 'cicncc to give up 
this claim in its entirety It is not necessary to suppose that there 
arc in the universe only two sharply contrasted kinds of complex, 
VIZ , those whose wholes determine the nature of their parts, and 
those which arc determined by the natures of their parts There is 
no reason why there should not be vvliolcs which m certain respects 
are determined by the natures of their parts and m certain respects 
determine the nature of their parts If we denominate the one kind 
of relation as that of determinism— given the parts the whole follows 
—and the other kind of relation— the whole imposes new characters 
on its parts— as creativity, then we can suggest that determinism 
and CTcalivaty are features to be found mingled in \ ary mg degrees m 
things Science wall have to do with both 

IV 

It IS at this point tint we can introduce the conception of value 
into the di«cussion \\ e meet this conception most clearly’ in conscious 
activ ity The process by which a conscious being sets out to produce 
a particular complex wath a certain nature belonging to it as a whole 
can be desenbed as a process of realization of value To describe the 
process in this way implies that a conscious being is capable of acting 
as a whole, and is not merely determined m Ins actions by the natures 
of the parts of which he is composed It implies that the complex he 
produces requires his activity for the particular groupings and juxta- 
positions ol the matcrialshe uses, though it does not imply that the 
complex he produces must itself ncccssanly be one who'c nature as 
a w hole determines the natures of its parts Tor the cffectiv e conscious 
realization of value it is necessary' that he should know how parts 
and wholes are related in the particular field of his activaty He can 
use both deterministic and creative matcnals (if the expression be 
permitted) for his purpose But he must know the characteristics of 
his matenals if his activity is to be m the highest degree effective 
In other words, scientific knowledge, as we have desenbed it. is 
essential for the effective rcabzation of v alue 
It should be noted that for this purpose it is not necessary to hav e 
penetrated to any ultimate elements of things It is not necessary* 
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to ha\ c seen an ultimate of Reality as det<^rmining the nature 

of all things uithm it It is necessary, rather, to be able to make 
relati\e isolation of certain complex matcrnls uithin the unnerse, 
and to be able to foresee whit will result when these materials are 
brought together in certain wijs And if science can gi\c this fore- 
sight it IS gning at least the kind of knowledge needed for the 
realization of \ alue But it is just m so far as science docs put us into 
touch with the natures of things (in this sense) that it is able to aid 
conscious purpose 

I do not w ish to enter into the questions of w hat is meant bj % alue, 
whether \aluc is something independent of conscious appreciation, 
and so on It is enough for the present purpose to note that conscious 
beings do recognize aalues, and do endeavour to realize them, 
that their actnity depends on the kind of \alucs they endeavour 
to realize and on the intimacy of their knowledge of the matcnals 
througli which they endeavour to realize their v alues Again, a man’s 
V alues arc not entirely determined by his scientific knowledge, though 
they may be to a large extent modified by it, iortVie perception that 
one kind of situation is easily realizable, while another kind is hardly 
or perhaps not at all realizable, docs oltcn tend to direct attention 
to the one situation and divert it from the other, even though in the 
absence of any such perception the latter situation might be regarded 
as the more valuable It is m this way that scientific knowledge 
may become dangerous to tlic higher values, we grasp what is within 
our reach and meciianue life instead of spintualizmg it But blame 
should not be laid on science for this It is w e who are to blame for 
the lower use of what can become a higher instrument Indeed to 
blame science is to darken insight Those who would wash to turn 
aw ay from science altogether, in the interest of spiritual life, seem 
to me to be guilty of some such blindness I would suggest that it is 
only by the right use of scientific knowledge that in the last resort 
the hi^icst spintual values can be realized 

V 

Knowledge is indeed itself a value, and the endeavour to make 
knowledge as wade and as detaileil as possible is itself an endeavour 
to teahze \ alue It rcqu-vtcslowg Mvdcowtuvwaws tftort ot seU-dLSCipUat 
and of self abnegation The investigator must in the first place limit 
lumself to a narrow field, must become a specialist in this field, if he 
IS to succeed in lus efforts, and this is no light matter Tlic desire for 
knowledge is m itself imlimitcd, and it is often only with great 
reluctance that the investigator can bring himself to renounce width 
for depth and precision He must again impose on himself the stnetest 
discipline, keeping watch Icsl his desire lor conclusions outstrip his 
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insight He must be ready to communicate \shat he Ins already 
d\sco%cTcd to other investigators m the same field, regardless of the 
fact that they may be enabled to make more imposing discoveries, 
Man more applause He must keep lus imagination on the stretch. 
Mlnlc at the same time holding it mcH in hand IIis emotions he must 
bend to his purpose of gaining knou ledge And it Mill be found, 
I think, that m general this self discipline is a moral discipline 
Mhich affects Ins Mhole life It is at any rate a discipline of a sort 
Mhich IS essential hoM ever it be brought about for the realization 
of any spiritual values of whatever kind We should do well, when we 
arc tempted to blame science for the mechanization of life, to study 
the scientist himself at vv oik, and see the kind of hfe he hv es in lus 
pursuit of knowledge It is the plucking of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge viithout the toil needed for the production of the 
fruit, that IS responsible for the lowcnng of values 
Tlie kind of knowledge I have described is itself a value but it 
does not give rise to values distinct from itself, however much it 
may affect our attitude toward other values Plato makes Socrates 
insist on this m the dialogue called the Cltarmiilcs The wisdom of 
whicli he is speaking is defined differently from the knowledge of 
which we have spoken, though in effect he is referring to the same 
thing "Let us suppose.*’ he says, "that wisdom is such as we are 
now defining, and that she has absolute sway over us, then each 
action wall be done according to the arts or sciences, and no one 
professing to be a pilot when he is not, or any physician or general, 
or any one else pretending to know matters of which he is ignorant, 
Will deceive or elude us, our health will be improved, our safety at 
sea, and also in battle, wall be assured , our coats and shoes, and all 
other instruments and implements, wall be well made, because the 
workmen wall be good and true Aye, and if you please, you may 
suppose that prophecy', whicli is the knowledge of the future, wall 
be under the control of wisdom, and that she wiU deter deceivers 
and set up the true prophet m their place as the rev ealer of the future 
Now I quite agree that mankind, thus providcfL,WQuW.hv.aaDd.arJ. 
according to knowledge, for wisdom would watch and prevent 
Ignorance from intruding on us But we have not as yet discovered 
why, because we act according to knoviledgo, we act well and are 
happy, my dear Cntias ” 

Cntias admits that what is needed ov cr and abov e this know ledge 
IS the knowledge of good and evil, whereupon Socrates replies 

' Jlonster' you have been carrying me round in a circle, and all 
this time hiding from me the fact that the life according to know ledge 
IS not that which makes men act nghtly and be happy, nor all the 
sciences together, but one science only, that of good and evil For 
let me ask you, Cntias, whether, if you take away this, medicine 
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\nU not equally gi-ve health and shoemaking equally produce shoes 
and the art of the ^vea\er clothes’-^whether the art of the pilot wll 
not equally sa\eourU\es at sea and the art of the general m war’ 
Quite so 

And >et my dear Cntias none of these things nill be nell or 
beneficiallj done if the science of the good be wanting • 

Plato nas himself anxious to insist that though knowledge of the 
sciences is not itself knowledge of good and evil it is yet a stepping 
stone and indeed an essential stepping stone to that knowledge 
\\'hether we follow him m this or not it is a mistake to turn away 
altogether from science and seek our spintual values m entire 
independence of it and equally a mistake to regard science as itself 
the only or the dominating value Both these mistakes are frequently 
made But insight into esthetic qualit j for example is not a matter 
of momentary vnsion but involves aldetimes active search just as 
much as does insight into truth — 

Tins IS that Lady Beauty ui whose praise 
Thy voice and hand shake sbll— long kno'vn to thee 
By fljing hair and fluttenng hem — the beat 
Following her daily of thy heart and feet 
How passionately and irretnevably 
In what fond flight bow many wa}3 and days! > 

It cannot be separated from the effort to produce works of art and 
again to enter as fully as possible into the significance of works of 
art produced by others And it is folly here to despise the attempt to 
enter into the detail of a work of art to see the way in which the 
parts contnbute to the whole and are transfigured bj their place m 
the whole \\Tiether jou are so constituted as to be able to see this 
without any kind of consaous exploration — that is to say by a kind 
of intuition — or whether you have to make conscious effort to see Jt 
is not here to the purpose However you do it your grasp of the 
significance of the w ork of art just as much as y our ability to produce 
works of art demands a grasp of technique It demands in short 
knowledge of detail held in due subordination to grasp of the whole 
Tbjs jsnnuf Jss? tjw 

esthetic value who plod toilsomely on thepedestnan path of technique 
without vision They do what they can and their «hortcommgs do 
not w arrant a neglect of techmque Nor is their contribution useless 
They are the labourers who bring stones for the paving of roads 
The same is true of the attempt at realization of good Even if 
* Charnides Tr Jowett *73 4 
» Rossetti SonreU for Ptthms S bylla Palmifera 
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jourctiremtoacloistcrandscckjourgooclbj \\i> of ecstatic \nsion 
jou nmU not succeed Without a lifetime s active search And even 
here j on will find technique as important as elsewhere and just as 
liable to get in the wa> of jour vision Tlic detail jou will licrc have 
to master is the detail of jour own complc\ nature Know thjsclf 
will become even more essential if jou arc seeking heaven bj waj of 
the cloister than il JOU arc seeking It b> waj of activitj in the world 
of men Bj technique I mean knowledge of wholes in their detail 
and knowledge of how to product new wholes bj modification of 
detail It IS science in its practical aspect And I suggest tint it is 
cs'^cntnl for the realization of value in anj field whatever cs'^ntial 
and dangerous It is the devil on whose shoulders jou have to climb 
if JOU would gam the heights of heaven 
If jou seek the realization of good in ihc world of man the impor 
tance of detailed knowledge of human nature and of how to move 
men becomes more obvious still Tlie great moral reformers have 
possessed this knowledge m a high degree apparcnilj without seeking 
for it Men of leaser insight have to «cck for it with toil Just so in the 
world of pure science tlic man of genius often sees into detail in 
flashes of insight which the less gifted hav c to v enf j b> slow process 
The slow process is however essential to the forward advance of 
mankind And if all men are to be put in the waj of living the good 
life It is essential that knowledge of liuman nature as well as of 
phjsical nature should be both deep and wadespread Tlie task is 
one not mcrelj of insight into ends but of detailed knowledge of 
means and of ability to bring about appropriate tjqpes of organiza 
tion I do not forget Carlj Ic s jibe at the English faith m the machinery 
of oigamzation in the effort to realize spintual ends organization is 
in this field what technique is m the field of art at once the deval 
and the essential helper 

MI 

I hold then that science is itself a v alue which men do seek to 
-A -A ’A^/. vrfATcma’rA“Ji\o Vnt Tca’irzati on 

of values other than itself that while it does not furnish theoretically 
rounded off knowledge in the sense of either penetrating to the ulti 
mate elements of things or of reaching up to the ultimate whole of 
things It does nevertheless furnish knowledge adequate m its kind 
that this kind of knowledge whUe not in itself sufficient to lead to 
insight into values other than science is jet necessary for full 
insight into other values and for their realization— necessary how 
ev er dangerous it maj be Science prov ides instruments which can be 
used blmdly when the vision needed to guide them is lost if we use 
Its instruments w e endanger our vision but if because of this w e turn 
aside from its mstruments we endanger our vnsion still more 
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PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY 

SHAFTrsBtRi ts Ore of those philosophers who are usually placed more or 
less in the margin of the history of thought because an insufficient idea of 
sj-stem and a certain looseness of conception make it difficult to grasp their 
ideas and to classify them Yet when yon arc able to break down or to dis* 
miss the mental figures in which yon have been accustomed to consider the 
historical succession of doctnnes and are prepared to revive their words with 
an open mind not only do they give you m their originality more than you 
bad hoped but also they help torender yourrepr^sentation of intellectual life 
as a u hole more complex and more hannotuons in its development Bandini « 
an Italian scholar m making a zealous study of Shaftesbury, has succeeded in 
draiving out his nch personality, and at the same time in explaining the impor- 
tance of his contnbution to the perennts phtlosophia We could hardly succeed 
jn wdcistanding the modem English mmd la its genesis jf we concentrated 
our attention eitclusivdy on those empinstic currents which, although they 
preponderate m Anglo Saxon speculation, do not contain ell its originality. 
There is a deep fount of romance in the spint of this people which wells up 
from time to time and the dner and harder the surface earth the more 
strongly it gushes forth Shaftesbury is ]ust such a fount, isolated and inex* 
plicable to all outward appearances, but far otherwise for anyone who knows 
bow to penetrate below tbe surface In his essay Bandini, while emphasismg 
the contrast between the philosophy of moral enthusiasm and feehng and the 
contemporaneous doctrines of Hobbes and Locke, examines with equal pene- 
tration the way m which the former becomes reattached to English specula- 
tive tradition and by what means it contributes m its turn to furnishing new 
trends in philosophy The idea of feeling as an autonomous spiritual activity 
side by side vnth tbe intellect and will, largely prepared by the European 
thought of the seventeenth century", but always in some way suBocated by the 
rationalism of the new era finds its first deaded and uncompromising assertor 
in Shaftesbury From him it was diflused throughout Europe, becoming a part 
of the common philosophical thought, especially in the second half of the 
eighteenth Century This was done through Rousseau and the French setist- 
blerte on the one hand and more systematically on the other hand through 
German illuininism (the lUommism of hfendcissobn and Tetens jn particular, 
with the new classification of faculties enunciated by them and later authon- 
tatively confirmed by Kant’s acceptation), the two movements finally' con- 
verging to feed the flame of romanticism 

A more modest reflexion of this current of ideas is found in the so-called 
Scottish school, which, not uninfluenced by Shaftesbury, hag officially added a 
“moral sense" to the list of the many other senses with which it hag peopled 
the life of the mind Touching this subject, Bandini cautiously warns us that 
if it was really Shaftesbury who devised the term' moral sense " he certainly 
never meant it to denote the idea of a quasi automatic product of morality 
following the faUaciOus analogy of tbe external senses It is not just a sense. 
It IS an activity of knowing peculiar to itself, a knowing sense we might say 
a rational sense, but on the other hand, it is not reason, or not reason pure and 
• L. Camuiki, Sha/Iabvry (£liea e rctfgteiid. Ia morale del tenlimenlo), Bari.Latcm, 1930 
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simple, because to the recognition of reason is joined a spontaneous adhesion 
of the entire mind which is feeling and will rmally, as Bandini observes, it 
contains the afllrmation, still seined with naturalism (after the stjle of the 
Renaissance), of moral autonomy 

The author gises a \cry subtle anal}‘sis of the meaning of enthusiasm, 
which concludes Shaftesbury's ethics expressed so vibrantly in the letter to 
Lord Somers It is the partisan of the morality of enthusiasm who strikes 
sMth the keenest shafts of his sarcasm a certain turbid enthusiasm which in 
its fundamental substance is no more than a re*cbullition of blind passion^, 
and which gucs place to the two mo^t senous maladies of the mind fanati* 
cism and superstition From this one can draw the assurance that the ethics 
of feeling at its pure source is \erj' different from the irrationalism which 
unefer the same banner has raged and rages stiW in ttic works ol decadents. 
It docs not deiclop cither outside or against reason but with its flame rcMics 
a work with which reason itself for its own part concurs Rnthusiasm is some- 
thing so abounding and so fervent that it flics from an> mutilation of the life 
of the mind it is not the residuum of a contrast of activities but the fruit of 
a sjiontancous co-opcralion what Shaftesbury mtellectualLsticallj according 
to the fashion of the times but with a deeper intuition, stjlcs the goal of 
moral perfection 


In a collection of cssaj’s » on the history of philosophy A Baratono traces 
the first lines of his realistic and dualistic conception of the problems of epis- 
temology and ethics, contrasted with the idealism prevalent in the Italian 
schools His historical and critical cssa>s deal with the doctrines of Spinoza, 
Locke Berkeley, Kant, Marc, Ccntile, and Croce these do not pretend to 
complete an exhaustive exploration of the various sj-stems quoted, only to 
make marginal notes m each of them, uniting them with one guiding thread 
To the idealistic attempt to restrict all knowledge within the actmty of 
thought, Baratono opposes his realistic theory that the content of knowledge 
13 not exhausted and is not resolved in the act of knowing, that is to say that 
in the face of thought it vandicates an independent existence and a presentatne 
function of its own distinct from the representalitf function of the knowing 
subject The author seeks to confirm this point of \ levr bv his critical researches 
in the great philosophies of the past In this respect there is particular interest 
m his interpretation of the phUosophy of Bcrkclcj, which according to 
general opinion ought more than any other to be contrasted with a realistic 
view of the problems of knowing Baratono howev cr, disputes the legitimacy 
of defining Berkeleys philosophy as subjective idealism, the equivalence of 
esse and peretpi which it establishes, and which would appear to confirm this 
designation on the other hand understands an objectivistic foundation of 
ideas, the objective validity ol vvftose content reposes on divamty Baratono 
easily succeeds in tracing out analogous dualistic motives in the philosophies 
of Kant and Locke, which he tnes to adapt to one another, thus giving a 
cntical intonation to the actual doctnne In other words, the antithesis 
between the subject and object, between the act and the content of knowing 
between the representation and presentaUon, is understood bv him cnticallv 
^etic ^ metaphysical antithesis, permitting of sjm- 

Apart from the v^ue of the historical interpretations of the vanous phdo- 
Mphical sys^ms which have been mentioned, there is nothing really new in 
Baratono s book compared with the copious realistic literature already noted 


• A Baratono, Ftlosefiatntnargtne, Milaao, 1930 
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except the attempt at an msthetic conception of thought conducted on the 
lines of the Kantian criticism of Judgment, and pivoted on the reflecting 
judgment of Kant himself which, Jjowevcr, the author stnv es to liberate from 
the state of subjection in i\hicb Kant had placed it with regard to the so- 
called constitutive and determining^ judgment, on which the natural sciences 
are founded 


In a book on the relations between philosophy and Christian apologetics 
Castelli ' writes polemics against the popular apologetic trend which claims 
to assure a position for the supernatural and for miracles of religion between 
the lacun® of scientific thought It is a genre of literature widely diffused in 
the devout circles of Catholicism all based on medical and psychiatncal 
reports understood to document the miracles of the Madonna of Lourdes or 
of Pompeii It reveals a mentality greatly akin to that of the wizard of whom 
I-ange speaks in his History oj WafcriufMm, who claimed to «ee the devil in the 
Leyden jar Tor this apologetic Castelli would wish to substitute another one 
more shrewd — I would almost say cunning — which should follow the stream 
of philosophical movement and carry out a real cntical and scientific work 
He himself gives an essay cm it borrowing the actual philosophical categories 
from the doctrine of Vansco It cannot be denied that his book is ingenious, 
and that at times his entiquehits the mark and yet fundamentally, however 
It may be purified and refined is not his problem akin to that of the popular 
apologetic "> A philosophical and scientific critique having its Pillars of Her- 
cules in the decrees of the Council of Trent or of the Vatican is at its best 
always a cntique cut short by an element extraneous to the thought which 
inspires it ^^e can without difficulty concede to Castelli that secular philo- 
sophies do not respond to all not even to most, of the greatest problems, we 
can say with Shakespeare that there are more things in heaven and earth 
than arc dreamt of in our philosophy but we do not thinkit worthy of Christ- 
ianity to assure it a precanous life in the margin of our science, with the nsk 
of diminishing its supernatural patrimony as our knowledge increases It 
seems to me that the antithesis between the philosophical spirit and the apolo- 
getic spint consists in the actual trend of research rather than in the respec- 
tive results the one assumes as its strength the actual strength of thought 
and proceeds along a road which has not been traced before, running all the 
risks of the undertaking but also enjoying the joys of tnomph, the value of 
the other lies m a more or less spurious thought for which the road and the 
goal are already determined A single example will serve Castelli, accepting 
Christian dogmatics say s that the mysfenes which it consecrates are "not to 
darken but to illuminate the road to be traversed In mystery there are 
aspiects which deep searclnng reflection will partially clear" (p 48) Now it is 
undeniable that the speculativ e thought of an Augustine or a Thomas Aquinas 
has cleared many philosophical aspects of the dogma of the Tnnity, but at 
the basis ol ubat philosophical categones can one determine beforehand that 
the enlightenment should be "jiartlal ” even that the result should be 
enlightenment rather than falsehood’ 


A book by Giovanni t*apim • has given a timely beginning m Italy to the 
vvntings commemorating the fifteenth centenary of the death of Augustine 
The name of the author, which at other times has entered the publicist arena 
with unrestrained books of advanced and revolutionary style, might make 


Castelli, FiJaia/Sa * rpt/ngthea, Roma, Ed Signorelli, 1919 
I’Anki, Sane Agastmo, Timitt, VaUccctii, 1930 
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those who afc ignorant of Signore Papims cases of conscience suspect the 
critical and impartial character of the book in question It s\ouId be as "cU 
to warn people instead that \\ e arc dealing with a paneg>Tic after the stj le of 
those much used in bigoted Catholic circles to celebrate the life, death, and 
miracles of some saint Ptpini has added sn a more penonal \cin a certain 
hterarj* brat ura and some autobiographical notes The presence of these notes, 
which at fust sight might appear strange, is made clear byobsmang that some 
jears ago Papini found grace on the road to Damascus and was clamorously 
conserted to a zealous and militant Catholicism It was therefore, if not justi- 
fiable, at least explicable that in the affairs of Augustine man of letters, 
philosopher Manichcist and subsequently a recruit to the Christian militia, 
Papinv should be led to note an affinity and analogy with his own He docs 
not hesitate to make an explicit confession of them in his preface to his book, 
and we in our turn would not dare to reproach him for them, if his personal 
crisis of conscience had really enough depth and senousness to scrx e him as a 
psychological entenon of interpretation of the crisis through which the great 
athlete of Cbnstnmty passed Unfortunately. Papmi s cnsis is that of an and 
and empty man of letters, who had no heresy to confess or expiate because 
indeed he had nc\cr had any thoughts and for whomthc transition to Christ- 
ianity ivas only one way like any other of foHowang the current fashion {In 
Italy, in the post war penod, for those who do not know, there was a multi- 
tude of religious coni crsions, how sincere one cannot say ) ^\ c find the con- 
firmation of this absence of true inner cnsis reflected in Papmi s account of 
the changes undergone by Augustine Papim can see in him nothing but the 
sensual Afnoan attacked by sinful and eamal obsessions in whom the divine 
grace is manifested pnncipally, or rather solely, as an alleviation and a calm- 
ing of the life of passion Had he wntten about St Anthony instead of about 
Augustine, Papini could have left intact three-fourths of his book As for the 
thinker, the theologian the hercsiologist these aspects have only an episodic 
and negligible \*aluc in the book Papim exhausts the substance of the Pelagian 
polemic in little more than one page, naturally skimming over the mam points 
of the qu'^tions It is needless to add that regarding the more tormenting 
problem of the Augustiman interpretation, that is to say the problem how to 
conciliate with the negative conception of c\il and the idea of liberty formu- 
lated by Augustine, the rigid determinism and predestmationism of the anti- 
Pelagian writings, the author is wholly ignorant To affirm that legitimately' 
and without misinterpretation Luther, Cjil'in, and the Jansemsts have been 
able to borrow from Augustine seems to Papmi a blasphemy, as it would also 
seem to the most ignorant country' parson, with this difference, however, that 
the pnest m his ignorance might be m good faith, while Papim is a very 
shrewd man, who needs to create for himscU a good title to orthodoxy in the 
eyes of ecclesiastical authority 

In a bo6k devoted to the study of the intellectual and religious figure of 
Anselm of Canterbury A Levasti ' who has a decided leaning towards mysti- 
cism controverts the rationalistic interpretations of the great archbishop’s 
doctnne and strives to bnng it back entirely to the mystical pnnciple of the 
inner illummation of Augustinianism Now it is certainly indisputable that 
Anselm s famous proof of the existence of God has no syllogistic v alidity and 
that Its strength lies in the immediate assumption of a being over whom no 
other prevails . but it is equally undeniable that Anselm by the v ery fact that 
he tnes to invest his intuition with the character of a demonstration, is not 

» A Levasti, 5a«/ An5tJino(ViUiepensteTt>), Ban, Laterza, ijjg 
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satisfied with an inner revelation but seeks to make it conform to the terms 
of reason It also seems rather veatnresome to affirm as Levasti does that m 
the polemic \«th Gaunilione Anselm is vanquished in the rational defence 
This zeal for mysticism as some Italian critics have observed leads I^vasti 
to renounce too easily some part of the philosophical glory due to his saint 
to exaggerate the value of the objections raised against him and to withhold 
some of the honour merited by Anselm who was indeed a very subtle reasoner 
Ivot only the Monologton and the Proslogton but also the Cur Dens Homo 
reveal an evident rationalistic tounmre nmntdligible to those who like levasti 
posse s no entenon of interpretation other than mysticism ith this reser\a 
tion it IS nevertheless only proper to remark that the book contains good and 
efficacious pages especially where there is no interference between mystical 
motives and rational motives and where moreover the author has been able 
to revive without polemical distractions the mner life of his philosopher 

Gvioo DE Ruggiero 

[TranslaUd from the Italiatt by Constance M Allen ) 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 

In America most of us are so proud of our own achievements and — as a 
coroUary of this— so provincial and narrow minded in our general world 
outlook that it has probably never occurred to us that until very recently 
we have cut absolutely no figure in the world s philosophy In fact it may 
still be said that even in 1930 the influence of Amencan pMosophy upon the 
philosophical world is almost a oeghgible factor But even such nearly 
negligible influence is vastly more than American philosophers could boast 
of thirty or forty years ago The fact is that even as late as at the outbreak 
of the « ofld war most of Europe hardly knew that there was any such thing 
as American philosophy And up to a very few years prior to the beginning 
of this devastating conflict such judgment concermng the non existence of 
Amencan philosophy was probably quite m agreement with the facts of the 
case For an understanding of Amenca s present cultural position it is essential 
therefore that one should know something of the recent advances m Amcncan 
philosophy In fact such philosophical progress in contemporary Amenca 
constitutes one of the most remarkable and distinct proofs of Amenca s 
abihty to make significant and appreciated contributions to the highest 
intellectual and cultural Lfe of the world It would be foohsh were one— even 
yet — to claim that Amenca has armed philosophically But the signs which 
indicate that Amencan philosophy is definitely on its way are numerous and 
are constantlj multiplying If Amencan philosophers cannot yet say Plato 
Hume and Kant we are berel they can at least say Hegel Bergson 
Alexander wearecomingl Kor having said this need they fear bemg laughed 
out of court Amencan philosophy is coming to the front and is estabhshing 
Itself abroad For the first time since the founding of the Amencan common 
wealth Amencan philosophy is bang taken senously where world philosophers 
meet What then are some of the most significant mile-posts in the recent 
advance of Amencan philosophy? 

It IS both easiest and roost fitting to begin such enumeration by a roll-call 
—however bnef — of the names of men who so far as we can judge at present 
ha\e not only left the indelible imprint of their life and thought upon the 
philosophical present and future of Amenca but whose fame abroad is also 
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largely responsible lor \vlntc\cr recognition American philosophy has been 
getting in the Old World. 

In such a roll-call of world famous American philosophers the name of 
William James (1842-1910) must indisputably receive first place It is not 
ncccssarj’ for one to accept James's philosophy, to be a disciple of his or ever 
c\cn to have laid c>cs on him, to cause one to accord him ranking place m 
Amcncan philosophy The unquestioned consensus of philosophical opinion 
both at home and abroad has given William James his place as the Amcncan 
philosopher por excellence, and for the estimator it only remains to state and 
attest the fact But why did James attain to such an enviable position? 
Bcrsonally. I think that the answer, while at least three-fold, is really quite 
simple In the first place, William James was truly— and in the Old-World 
sense of the term — a first rate scholar and savant {Gelehrler, as the Germans 
would say) That is to say he knew philosophical thought thoroughly, and 
from his detailed acquaintance and famihanty with the philosophical thought 
of the past he was able to proceed and make a — more or less — original contri- 
bution In the second place, having gotten his cue and inspiration very largely 
from the school of British empincism he vvas danng enough to depart most 
radically from the at his time, beaten tf.ick of Nco-Hcgchanism and other 
forms of idealism Finding that reason (or the intellect) — the lerbum tragnum 
of all rationalistic philosophies — simply abstracts from things w hat it is capable 
of abstracting by purely logical comprehension, and then treats the abstrac- 
tions as though they were the real things, he raised his voice in protest and 
in behalf of a return to the concreteness of experience In this departure 
James laid, in the third place, the foundation for tendencies and movements 
winch, just because they reflect most accurately the contemporary American 
mind and temper, were destined to become— for a time at least— America’s 
most typical philosophies, viz radical empiricism (watb its naturabstic trend 
from which issued the various contemporary vtmcncan naturalisms, including 
scientific materialism), and pragmatism (with its distinctly practical import 
and significance] Nevertheless it will have tobc admitted that it is a practically 
impossible task to get any unified or systematic view out of James’s doctnnes. 

As providing the initial impetus and inspiration for the following of a 
number of new trails in contemporary Amcncan philosophy, James s radical 
empincism deserves probably first consideration, despite the fact that his 
pragmatism is probably more generally known For "eicpenence,” in the 
philosophy of WiUiam James, came to mean the all inclusive and independent 
{» e self sustaining) reality which neither had nor needed to hav e anji;hing 
outside of itself for support The stuff of this *'expcnence" is of no distinctive 
or single nature or character that is to say. it is neither psy chical nor physical 
nor anything else Rather this "evjieneDrc * os xoade vpeJ ss x&3ny 
stuff as the world actually presents, each of these being precisely wrhat it is 
experienced as Jloreover, the connections and relations between the separate 
items are just as much real facts of "cxpencnce,” and consequently are also 
what they are experienced as It was this last point, especially, which made 
James call his metaphysical empiricism "radical," because, in contradistinc- 
tion to the doctnnes of most of the earlier empmcists, he did not reduce 
"expenence ’ merely to its sensory aspects alone, but insisted that the connec- 
tiv e elements of experience were as real as any others 

As concerns James’s pragmatism, the first thing which must be said is 
that James himself insisted that it was more a philosophical method than a 
distinct philosophy. To use his own phrase, it is pnmanly the method which 
interprets our ideas of an object as "what conceivable effects of a practical 
Kind the object may involve, what sensations we are to expect from it, and 
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what reactions we must prepare " * Here is a definite attempt to connect 
philosophy directly and pnmanly with the practical interests and afiairs of 
everyday life And it is, indeed, in terms of this practical mterest that the 
pragmatic theory of truth must be understood An idea is true when it satisfies 
either through the fulfilment of a sensory prediction or through the successful 
result of the reaction Such a thetwy of truth made room for a development of 
voluntarism and the famous Jamesian doctrme of the "Will to BeUeve," 
the doctrine m which he justified the rational right of man to extend behcf 
beyond the himts of the things which are capable of definite \enfication 
The pragmatic statement of the truth and knowledge problem also permitted 
James to msist upon the adventuresome element in human life, smee in a 
‘world of experience’ experiment and effort were not a mere fighting of 
shadows on an imagmary wall of a world of appearance, but made a real 
difference things actually could be accomplished in such a world Thus James 
in his pragmatism made room for interest in and rest for the practical affairs 
of a world in which every'tbing that happens makes a real difference to the 
world as such With such a comparatively new and practical programme, is 
it any wonder that James became — temporarily at least — the spokesman of 
American (practical!) philosophy > 

The other towenng figure in American philosophy, second only to that of 
James (and there are those who would reverse this order), is that of Josiah 
Royce (1855-1916) for the last thirty-four years of his life professor at Har. 
vaid ti\enty*five years of which time be was a colleague of James m the same 
department Royce is undoubtedly the greatest exponent of the general Hego- 
Iian tradition which America has ever produced That 1$ to say, be was an 
absolute ideahst And yet, if this were the most, or the most distinctive thing, 
that could be said about him it is \ery doubtful whether his star would 
shine so bnghtly m the firmament of Amcncao philosophers The fact is, while 
Royce never got away from the "Absolute.’' he never meant by it the cold, 
logical Absolute which Green, the Cairds, and Bradley bad espoused in the 
mote direct line of Bntish Hegehamsm However delerminedly he held on 
to his Absolute, Royce never forgot the value and sigmficance of the finite 
individual, and consequently be was never able to get entirely away from a 
naturalistic and empirical touch in bis philosophical thought It was this 
senous attempt to find m an absolutistic uraverse a significant and meaningful 
place for the fimte individual a place which in other Hegehan philosophies was 
always swallowed up by the all devouring "Absolute," which gave Royce 
a significant place among America's philosophical immortals For it showed 
the greatness of a man who would not let the obvious logic of an accepted 
and held position dim hia moral vision of the need for finding a significant 
place for man in this universe Thus actual human expencnce proved more 
powerful than mere cold logic, and Royce announced and defended the doc- 
trine of an Absolute which includes a large number of lesser mils and con- 
sciousnesses, each of which has a large degree of freedom and mdependence, 
both of the will of other finite selves and even of the will of the Absolute 
Jmy AiTAjyy Ah-WjfinttsciVes-orwuftarenot'only tfepenaenfon tfie Afisoiut'e 
but even the Absolute is in a way dependent on these lesser wills, since these 
latter through their own expression are actually contnbuting to the nature 
of the absolute 

In bis ethical doctnne of demanding "‘loyalty to loyalty," i,« devotion to 
ca^es greater than the individual s own interests, Royce united both his 
absolutistic and his empirical interests and tendencies And in his social 
’ PrapKatism, yp 46-47 
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Utopian ideal of ' the beloved community he not onl> again expressed the 
union of his tw o metaphj sical tendenaes but also lent expression to the great 
inner hope and idealism by which he hved These two phrases of Royce 
VIZ loj-al to loyalty and the beloved community will h\c in idealistic 
thought as surely as Kant s duly lor duty s sake and his categorical 
imperative will live in philosophy the world over 

Another Massachusetts university had in its philosophy department an 
outstanding leader of American philosophical thought I refer to Borden 
Parker Bowne (1847-1910) who was professoral Boston University from 187G 
to 1910 He was the ardent advocate and American founder of the school 
perhaps best known under the name of personal idealism or personalism 
He docs not hav c the standing either at home or abraid 0/ a James or of a 
Royxe And very likely he does not quite belong m their class \ct it is true 
that such men as Eucken and Bergson have acclaimed him as America s most 
profound philosopher However that may be there are reasons for such 
acclaim and consequently for his inclusion m an enumeration of outstandmg 
figures in American philosophy Taking his cue from Lotze and Renouvier 
Bownc worked out a system of philosophical theism which by placing persons 
in the V cry centre and heart of reality at one and the same time dignified and 
lifted human personality and by insisting on the personahty of God who 
while God and the Supreme Person was yet but the bead in a world of persons 
and not an all inclusive Absolute oude the personal rebtionship between 
man and the deity not only possible but inevitable Nature for Ikiwnc was 
simply the particular expression and scene of communication for these persons 
In the experience of the activ e self causality is best revealed here wre have 
unity in plurality mutual otherness and relative dependence but also relative 
independence of individual persons We have here then a philosophy of 
persons or of personahty which tnes to do justice not only to the moral and 
religious consciousness of man but to the widest significance of man himself 
through the concept of personality denoting the heart yea the very nature of 
reahty As personal idcahsm coolmues to grow the influence of Bowme is 
sure to mcrease But e\ cn at present he occupies an cnvuble place in American 
philosophy 

But not all of America s internationally famous philosophers have passed 
off the earthly stage It is no mere comadence that the unquestionably 
greatest of Amencan living philosophers to-day is if not a close follower at 


least a disciple of William James John Dewey (1859- ) while perhaps 

better known as the onginator of instrumentalism than as a pragmatist 
yet belongs to that general camp of radical empincists of which pragmatism 
and instrumentaLsm arc two closely allied and related groups and which in 
Amenca have ffteir common father in W ilium James Emphasizing the use 
of mtelligence as an instrument a tool created out of the biological needs of 
the immediate and practical interests and relations of life and for the purpose 
of the furtherance of these practical interests and relations Dew ey has earned 
the newly developuig and characteristically A*nerican tradition a little farther 
Knowledge he informs os is sioiply a functional part of expencnce and reason 
IS simply a tool which eapeneocc itseU forges at a certain stage of the busmess 
of hvmg out of the exigenaes of the situation As long as everythmg goes 
weU man does not thinl: he simply reacts It is only when tor whatever 
reason ho is thwarted m his contemplated or undertakeii action that he is 
forced to view the situation This latter attempt is that peculiar aspect ol 
eapeneace which we eaU thinking the aspect which Dewey identifies with 
knowledge For Dewey as tor James that which guides ns truly ,s true 
Dewey has also developed a social philosophy and a philosophy of education 
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and of progress in which he applies the instrument of intelhgence and reason 
to the thwarted reactions of soaety, education and of human advance in 
general In these last-named fields De«ey excels as Amenca's leading social 
philosopher 

Finally it is probably true that no anch roll call of the leading Amencan 
philosophers would be complete without the name of George Santayana 
(1863- ) • \Miile epistemologically he represents his own specific branch 

Oi the growing Amencan tchool of critical realism having been one of the 
seven contnbutore to the first manifesto • published by this still very vital 
school of philosophical thought, he is undoubtedly better known as America’s 
great poet philosopher It is in this capacity that he not only takes first rank, 
but stands on a rather lonely conleinpotaiy pedestal, therefore his widespread 
fame may be said to be well deserved One follows his writings and his ideas 
not pnmarily because one is convinced by any logic or force of argument bat 
because one is earned along by the fluency of style and beauty of expression 
This may not be the best philosophy m the technical sense of the term, but it 
IS inspiring philosophy, and as such has come to play a teal part m the world's 
philosophic thought Yet these remarks must not be taken to mean that Santa- 
yana is not a clear and, M’lthinbMself-imposed limitations, consistent thinker 
He is only his logic is overshadowed by the xslhctjc character of bis writings. 
For example, he is a critical realist bemuse for him all knowledge takes place 
through the mediation of essences " rather than through direct apprehen- 
sion of the actual things in the external world And yet, as soon as he pursues 
hisdoctnne of essences" ianber, nediscoier that he surrenders a thorough- 
going critical realism now for a fairly definite sensationalism, and then for 
what looks very much like Platonic reahsm Such matters, however do not 
trouble Santayana Viewing human life under the aspect of reason and on the 
foundation of a fundamentally mechanical — and therefore scientifically 
analyzahle — wrcld he finds that a world thus treated satisfies the highest 
demands of his intellect and reason, why, then, worry over the quibbles of 
most technical philosophers? An aesthetic rationalism then, dominates not 
only the literary expression ol this unique Amencan philosopher but also the 
actual content of his thought This m itself would be reason enough to cause 
us to include him here 

If next we take a brief look at the definite philosophical movements of 
recent years which had their begmmng and development on American soil 
we shall discover that here too, Amenca has definitely crawled out of her 
shell of simple acquiescence to and furtherance of European originated and 
developed ideas In the realm of the theory of knowledge Amenca must be 
credited with at least three (or possibly four) important movements which have 
commanded mote than mere passing attention, viz American neo-realism, 
Amencan cntical realism pragmatism {and instrumentahsm, if this be con 
sidered separately from pragmatism as it undoubtedly should be) 

Reahsm as a philosophical doctrine and outlook is, of course, not of Amencan 
engm /'ronr one point oi'view tfiis position can protafify be traced back as 
far as Plato himself And even as a definite common sense philosophy and 
epistemology it goes back at least as far as Thomas Reid (1710-1796) the 
founder of the so-called Scotch philosophy of common sense reahsm But 
while this IS true, and while, moreover, various types of reahsm hold the centre 


• £«ay» »n Criltfal ;j«7uin A co<q>nauveitndyof the problem of know]«dee By Durant 
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of the philosophical stage cverj-wherem the occidental ^%orld to-day, there arc 
so many \ariations of realism that we arc not splitting hairs when we claim 
that both Amcncan nco-rcalism and Amcncan cntical realism arc distinctly 
American products Amcncan nco-rcalisia issued its declaration of indcjicn- 
dcncc in 1912 under the leadership of such men as n G Holt, W P Montague, 
W T. Mar\in. R B Perry, W li Pitkm E G Spaulding « In common with 
all forms of recent realism, it holds that not only is there a real external 
(i^ extra-mental) world but that reil knowledge of this world is possible on 
the part of man But m definite distinction from other t>'pcs of realism, 
neo-rcalism staunchly asserts and defends the thcorj' that the real phjsical 
existences arc immediately present m perception, and that logical subsistence 
IS immediately present in thought It was not until eight years after this 
co-opcrati\c effort of the new realists that the critical realists of America 
published their manifesto (also co-opcrati\c) in 1920 » While they insist as 
positivclj as any other realists on the possibihtj of real knowledge of the 
external world and on the mind independent existence of this real external 
world, the> hold that in the knowledge-situation there is no direct or imme- 
diate apprehension of the transcendent existence That what is immediately 
giscn to the knowing mind IS the so-called essence, 'nature or character- 
complex of the thing known andnorthctransccndcntthingitsclf Knowledge, 
on their position is the reference of these immediately gisen and had" 
essences (etc ) to the transcendent existent It is of course, impossible to give 
any adequate or even a fair statement of either or both of these schools m the 
brief compass allowed to this essay Enough to say finally that whatever 
one's own opinion with reference to either or both of these Amcncan realistic 
schools of philosophy may bo, each of these schools has worked out a distinct 
and elaborate doctrine and theory*, and one. morcov cr, w hicb vxhiJe not hav ing 
taken the world by storm, cannot be overlooked by anyone to-day who under* 
takes to grapple with the problem of knowledge It is not only possible, but 
more likely probable, that both schools will soon be superseded by a better 
and more adequate formulation of the knowledge problem, but even in that 
ease it will probably have to be admitted that their labours wall definitely 
have contnbuted to that better and more adequate statement and solution 
of the problem No account of recent gams in American philosophy therefore, 
could be considered adequate which would fail to mention these two distinctly 
American contributions to the epistemological problem 

In turning next to pragmatism, we are discussing the one philosophy which, 
more than any other, has come to be known as typically* and characteristically 
American William James credited Charles S Peirce (1839-1914) with being 
both the comer of the word and the originator of the theory for which the 
word pragmatism has come to stand This may be admitted But it was not 
until James took up the cudgels lor pragmatism and formuhted the theory 
m his own clear and immitablc style and put behind it the whole force of his 
personahty, scholarship, and standing that pragmatism became not only 
known and recognized as a philosophical theory, but soon usurped the place 
of the Atturican philosophy* ” The reasons for this distinction of pragmatism 
are not far to seek For. as has already been intimated, pragmatism as a theory 
of knowledge consists of the emphasis on the categories of interest and practice 
on the one hand and. on the other, of the insistence on reducing relations 
activities, and other supposedly transcendent reahties. such as substances* 
etc , to the continuities of sense-expcnence This is a doubly strong mterpre^ 


« Macmillan laia 

Tins has already been referred to la footnote — page 374 alxwe * 
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tation of a typically American emi^iasis interest and point of view For 
Amenca is primarily of a practical frame of muid business bke and efficient 
On the second count America, is equally bent upon scientific demonstration 
and materialistic emphasis which is easily philosophically accounted for by 
stressing the continuities of sense expenence Besides all this pragmatism 
has always claimed for itself the distinction of being not a philosophical system 
but a philosophical mtthod This also is typically American for Amenca is 
hardly old enough to have quite ciystalliecd she is too much in the process 
of growth and development to be able to be put into a closed system As a 
method however and especially as an empirical scientific and voluntanstic 
method it again is most charactensbcally representative of the pushing and 
dnving Amencan mind and outlook It is for this reason that Amenca — to 
exemplify her true character — had to evolve and develop a philosophy which 
instead of viewing all problems sub specie irlerntlalis viewed everything from 
the point of view of does it work? and what does it accomplish here and 
now’ Pragmatism is the philosophy of Amencan workability and efficiency 
ho wonder that all the world when thinking of American philosophy thinks of 
pragmatism This is so true that it may perhaps be said that the philosophical 
world outside of the boundanes of the Umted States considers pragmatism in 
Amenca to be very much stronger and more vital than it really is at present 
For while it is still true that no type of philosophy seems to portray the 
contemporary Amencan mind and emphasis better and more adequately 
than does pragmatism it will have to be admitted that over against the very 
rapid stndes of the various realisms pragmatism has had to take a seat of 
minor importance iQ recent years even in the United States But although 
pragmatism should nearly vanish in Amenca— which however isnot likely 
to happen for some time— it will be a long time before the rest of the world 
will be able to cut itself loose from the association of Amenca with pragmatism 
so obvious IS the connection between the two 
The instrumentalism of John Dewey is as has already been pointed out a 
direct descent — or is it ascent’— from pragmatism In the true spint of his 
master John Dewey was not and is not satisfied to be a mere follower or 
imitator It is true he has taken over the most valuable aspects of James s 
pragmatism but he has also gone considerably beyond James He calls his 
philosophy the new pragmatism or instnimcntalisiii thus carrying on the 
pragmatic tradition while adding to it as the most significant point of bis own 
Wtllanschtsuutig the emphasis upon thought and intelligence as the tool or 
instrument used in any situation in which the road has been blocked or where 
more immediately natural attacks have been frustrated It is readily seen 
from this that instrumentalism while distinctive in its emphasis is yet true 
to the pragmatic method and general point of view Thus pragmatism and 
instrumentalism share in the distinction of being most typical and repre- 
sentativ e of the Amencan way of living and thinking 
There is one further tendency in recent Amencan philosophy which while 
perhaps not so definitely connected with the name of one or two great out 
standing representatives is nevertheless not only widely accepted and taught 
and therefore of far reaching philosophical importance but also it seems to 
me quite typical and representative of the general American spint and empha 
sis at the present'time Irefertowbat forwant of a better name mayperhaps 
most adequately be called and desenbed as the philosophy of science Some- 
times this philosophical tendency is lately methodological and sometimes 
metaphysical in nature In the first instance it insists not only upon the use 
of the scientific method (so-called) in philosophy but also denies the legitimacy 
of usmg any other method m philosc^hical mvestigation and research In 
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other ^\o^ds it wants a scientific philcwopli) and therefore dt-hmits philo- 
sophical work to the realms capable of yielding to purely scientific anaUsis 
Such methodology is bound to ha\c its metaphysical consequences And this 
has indeed been the case Tor the quite general tendency of American philo- 
sophers who have enrolled under the banner of the philosophy of science has 
been to reduce the entire universe to purely physical and matcrnl facts 
data and relationships this being the field in which the scientific method has 
been most successfully operative One need not marvel at the easy and com 
parativcly general spread of this scientific methodology and materialistic 
metaphysics in recent \mcrican philosophy Tor if the contemporary American 
mind and temper is any thing at all it is materialistic an 1 w ould be scientific 
That IS to say \mcrica is more than cv cr bent upon material accomplishments 
and upon the possession of things At the same time it worships at the shrine 
of scientific achievement and success Science and things are the twin goddesses 
of modem \mcnca and a materialistic scientifically directed philosophy is 
perhaps more accurately descriptive and representative of the Vmenca of 
to-day than any other type of philosophy even pragmatism not excepted 
Moreover while I do not believe that a philosophy restricted to those fields 
and aspects of the universe which lend themselves to scientific analysis and 
description can be either adequate Of m the last analysis truly philosophical 
there can be no deny mg the fact that we can only welcome the strict application 
of the scicntifc attitude and method to the very farthest possible limits 
The results of the philosophy of science have by no means been meagre e' cn 
though they may alw ay s hav c to fall short of being complete or final Of course 
no philosophy is ever either complete or final but the goal and aim for every 
true philosophy —except the philosophy of science— -used to be that of inclusion 
of all the actual aspects of human experience vvhether or not all of this expen 
cnee lent itself to purely scientific analysis and dcscnption Meanings and 
values arc after all at least equally as important aspects of the life and 
experience of man as are rocks and trees and stars and instincts etc Any 
philosophy therefore which voluntanly limits itself in such a fashion as to 
be unable to account for meanings and values to that extent fails to take 
account of the whole of human life and experience and to an equal extent 
fails to bo — m the eld accepted sense of philosophy = H ef/anrcAainoig — 
really and truly a philosophy Aevertheless let the philosophy of science go 
as far as it can its positive conclusions cannot but be valuable And — as 
already stated — its temper and einpbasis is certainly true to the contemporary 
American spirit and temperatnent 

All of these gams in recent American philosophy have been at the points 
of the theory of knowledge of methodology or of metaphysics And it is 
true that thus fax American philosophy — outside of the quite obvious and 
logically inevitable attempts of instrumentalism and even here only for the 
moment and not with the long range view — has utterly failed to make any 
significant contributions in the fields ol ethics of social and political philosophy 
and m msthetic philosophy But perhaps it is just as well that Amcnca should 
first build sohd epistemological and metaphysical foundations before she 
ventures to erect the artisticaUy more beautiful and immediately more 
apparent and visible superstructures of ethics social and pohtical philosophy 
and lesthetics ^ 


In conclusion what may be said to be the real gain the real distinctive 
and l^tmg contnbutions of recent American philosophy to the philosophical 
the world? To put it very bnefiy and succinctly In its emphasis 
upon the world of hard and last reality— not to say matenality— as over 
agamst mere ideas or ideals m its determined effort to demonstrate the real 
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possibility of actual knowledge, m its insistence upon the use of the "scientific 
method," and in its speafic consideiatioa of the "practical’ and "useful” 
— m these pomts recent Amcncan philosophy has succeeded in a distinctive 
and x-aluable interpretation of the peculiar and characteristic spirit and 
attitude of contemporary America Snch gam is not to be under-estimated. 
It IS a sure proof of America’s real mtellectnal and cultural awakening, and 
an equally certain guarantee for the more defimte am%'al of Amencan philo- 
sophy in the world of to-morrow 

Paui. Arthur Schlipp. 
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Mind at the CrossifO) s By C Lloyd Morgan, D Sc . LL D T R S . Emeritus 

Professor in the Unucrsity of Bristol (London Williams and N'orgatc. 

1929 Pp XI + 275 Price 103 6d net) 

Professor Llojd Morgan here tells the story of the mind from two points 
ofMCw which he holds arc distinct that of scientific interpretation and that 
of dramatic explanation The first is concerned with an account of the obscrv* 
able facts of interrelations between events it refrains from thinking of events 
as due to agents of any kind even as due to other events It 13 content to 
note how events arc related And because Professor Lloyd Morgan wishes to 
keep <luitc clear about this heavoidstheuseofthcword cause mhisaccount 
of scientific interpretation since cause can hardly help suggesting that one 
set of events somehow constrains other events The second point of view is 
entirely concerned with agency The author s thesis here is that it is not until 
we reach persons that we have any right to speak of agents and when we do 
so vre have gone beyond the point of view of science But the story of events 
as resulting from agents is essential to a complete account if it were not for 
agents, science vvould have nothing to explain On the one hand the whole 
process of cv olution must be regarded as due to a Div me Agent who can be 
nothmg less than a Person . and on the other hand w hen the scientific account 
of the evolution of finite mind has shown the gradual emergence of reflective 
consciousness it can do no more and has to leav c the further story of refloetjv c 
consciousness as personal agency'. tobetoU from the point of view of dramatic 
explanation The author puts hts position bv* say ing that personality docs not 
evolve Consciousness evolves, its highest stage is that of reflexion, this highest 
stage 18 just as capable of being dealt with in tenns of scicntiflc interpretation 
as the lower stages of mind, but with the advent of reflective consciousness 
comes also the nevx thing personality agency capable of a new kind of treat- 
ment frornwhichsciencemakesabstractioR Thus both treatments are possible 
over the whole field of events, science always abstracting from agency, and 
considenng only rclatcdness dramatic explanation seemg in the whole senes 
until man arrives, only the agency of God, and thereafter, the agency’ of man 
as well The two treatments arc different, but not incompatible Such is the 
general thesis 

The bulk of the book is concerned with the account of the stages of the 
evolution of mind from the scientific point of view It is extremely careful and 
restrained efiamungfy told, fuff of vvisdom, and is to be commended to all 


readers who desire to avoid rash generalizations and loose thinking It is told 
of course in terms of emergence the vanous lev els bemg defined in terms of 
what can be actually observed with the dangers of imputing more than 13 
present kept always m sight The difference between the physical and the 
mental appears to the author so great that he will not allow himself to speak of 
the mental as emerging from the physical, i£ mind is ever to emerge in its 
higher stages, something more akm to imnd than the merely phy sical must be 
present He speaks of it as at least 'other than physical ” This bemg supposed 
he distinguishes three levek of emergence in mind that of percipience, that 
of perception and that of reflexion These are all "modes of reference " 
involving a mind referring a field of relafedncss and a somewhat referred to 
and as the level of "mode of reference * becomes higher and more complex 
so does the level of the mind refemng of the field of relatedness and of the 
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8ome^vhat referred to Thus the mind which has reached the stage of perceptive 
reference has a different world, and refers to it in a different ivay, from mind 
at the level of mere percipient reference, and the next stage, of reflective 
reference, transforms the world and the mind as well as the mode of reference 
Transforms the world though not entirely, for the lower modes of reference 
are retained and included in the mind which has reached a higher level But 
the w orld referred to at any given stage is always a world-of reference relative 
totbatstage Thus for example atthest^eofperceptivereference.theworld- 
referred'to is not a world exphcitly organired in terms of space and time, and 
at the stage of percipient reference the world referred-to contains no definite 
objects with a plurality of characters 

There is a further general point to be noted m Professor Lloyd Morgan’s 
treatment of mmd He does not use the term "awareness” to mean awareness 
of objects for such awareness he prefers to use the word "reference” He 
keeps the word ‘ awareness for the purely subjective enjoyment of the mmd 
in its seeing touching feeling reflectmg etc for the ‘ icg ' side of the mmd 
Objective reference and subjective awareness are thus distmguishable, and 
subjective awareness can be considered in abstraction from objective refer- 
ence So considered, the various modes of subjective awareness constitute 
an organized of integrated system of subjective awareness This unitary 
system is the someone m mental regard” (49) And tbe general thesis is that 
with each item of physiological process in tbe bodily organism "we may 
h}*pben an item of subjective awareness’ With this hypothesis, which he 
speaks of as that of ‘ concomitance. ’ he contrasts the ordinary hypothesis 
of parallelism which correlates physiological process with "objective refer- 
ence rather than with "subjective awareness’ (50) 

In his evolutionary account of mind be tells a two-fold story, one m terms 
of the physiological organism, one m terms of mental relations The mental 
story Itself tends to split into two, one in terms of objective reference, one m 
terms of subjective enjoyment, $0 that we often have a triple rather than a 
twofold story But this story does not concern three separate processes, but 
rather the threefold aspect of one smgle process {123} It seems clear that 
objective reference 13 very closely linked with the purely physiological story, 
even though that Story is itself unable to give any account of it I am a little 
doubtful about cvy interpretation of Professor Lloyd Morgan's views here, 
but as I understand him, while tbe physiological account can refer to bodily 
changes only it must recognize its account as mcomplete even as a description 
of the given field of relationships, it must admit that conditioning the changes 
within the field there arc relationships of objective reference These relation- 
ships cannot be described through direct ot^rvation, they have to be "im- 
puted ’ to the animal by tbe observer It is here that he must exercise all the 
caution and restraint of which he is cajoble having regard on the one hand 
to the purely physiological story, and on the other hand endeavouring to 
construct the story of subjective awareness, never imputing a higher level of 
Bxatit wflerc a ibwer fevef wi£f serve 

Into the details of the threefold story we cannot here enter, it must suffice 
to note one important pomt which gives the title to the book The critical 
stage m the development of mm d occurs with the conditioned reflex At one 
level the stimulation of a sense-organ gives nse to a complex reaction of a 
definite type, prescribed by the nature of the orgaiusui In the very young 
infant cj-e focuses on a bright colour, band grasps as a result of a touch 

stimulus Tye movement and gra^img are independent There is at this stage 
no anticipation of experience, noco-ordination of one experience with another 
There can here be no reference to an organized world But there soon comes 
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a new dcNclopmcnt In this new dc\elopmcnt the sUmuUtion of tlic cje 
gives nse dircctl> to grasping b> the hand vnthout an> Inteneniog touch 
stimulus Or the touch stimulus gn es nse to the mo% ement of the ej e toward 
the object mthout anj inters ening visual stimulus The mode of response 
originally belonging to the one stimulus becomes dircctl) linked with the other 
stimulus This Professor Uo>d Morgan picturesquely calls cross-cicr' and it 
13 this crossivay which for him marks the change from mere pcrciptcncc to 
perception from a world without an> anticipated features to a world in which 
fore-cvpcncnce meaning plaj-s a large part from a world m which behaviour 
ma-anablj follows on stimulus to a world m which there is a prospective 
factor* cffcctiv c in the guidance of bcluv lour It is onl> after cross-ov cr that 
Professor Llojd Morgan is willing to attnbutc mind proper \ou have mind 
at the crosswa^-s but not before There is a new crosswa> of a higher kind 
at the point of passage from the lev cl of mere perception to the level of reflexion 
That is one reason whj he chose this plirase as the title of his book (271) 
Ills other reason for the title concerns the stor> in terms of dramatic explana 
tion MTiat is for science emergent evolution just-comer> as he calls it 
IS for dramatic explanation creative evolution every new point of which 
IS the expression of one Bivinc Purpose and m this sense too wc can speak 
of Mmd at the crosswavs 

In his accounts of dramatic crplanation Professor Llojal Morgan has manj 
delightful things to say about Art and gives many wase hints of the dangers 
of introducing dramatic conceptions into scientific interpretation The whole 
book IS written in simple almost entirely ontcchmcal Language and >et m 
words so judiciously chosen that thenskof confusion is reduced to a minimum 
We are grateful to its author for giving us this nch vintage 

L. J RtSSELU 


logic for Vse By T C S Schiller (London 0 Bell d. Sons 11)29 
Pp vu + 469 Pnce i6s) 

In Logie for Use Dr Schiller sets out to build a humanist logic to replace 
the formal logic his Forirat Logic de3tro>ed He admits that the budding 
does not get very far bejond foundations and that m its constructive detail 
humanist logic remains unwritten It is to be hoped he will go on to wntc it 
In this volume there is little that will be ncv> to Dr Schiller s many readers 
He again attacks formal logic with the weapons used before him by Bradley 
and Bosanquet ^Iill and Hume and Bacon He shows again that s}IIogistic 
inference demands ultimate premisses otherwise established and how diffi* 
cult such premisses are to find He bolds that forms of thought must v ary 
with their subject matter and that $>llogtsm is therefore not univcrsallj 
apphcable Here however his argument cames him to two further con 
elusions one of which seems fake and one fatal Ho says formal validity is 
merely verbal and that syllogistic inference is therefore not a form of 
thought at all This surely goes too far It ma> be difficult to ensure that 
terms in an argument are devoid of ambiguitj The essence of man is 
different according as the term js used by a biologist an economist or a 
feminist but it does seem stdl possible that a thinker may remain eon 
sistenUy a feminist just long enough to complete a syUogism which contains 
the term Formal canons may apply only in the fields of class and member* 
or rule and case 5 et there may be classes and rules and therefore syllo- 
gistic forms may be applicable to some inferences even if such inferences 
are rare and unimportant The second extreme position to which Schiller is 
dnven IS not necessarily false but is fatal to his own enterprise He follows 
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Bradley and Bosanquet m refusing to isolate concept from judgment and 
judgment from its context m inference, and he claims to push this method 
just one step further Inference too, has always a context of action and 
desire and personal motive ^\'hen Ideahst logic neglects these it also falls 
\ ictim to intellectualism But if we are not to abstract from the personal 
setting of thought then each thought process will be unique because of the 
novelty of the action in which it is entangled Schiller attacks orthodox 
logic because it cannot tell us whether Pithecanthropus ereclus was a man 
or an ape (p 406) nor help us to find the cure for cancer (p 362) Similarly, 
ethical theory is attacked bccauseit does not solve particular moral problems, 
and yet casuistry which tried to do so is simultaneously condemned because 
It tned to use ndes while each moral problem is unique Now surely moral 
decisions arc the sphere of the moral agent, and if each is unique moral 
philosophy is exhausted in menbonmg this single fact So also Pilhecan-- 
Ihropus and cancer are the concern of the scientists, and if their methods 
are examples of recognizable and repetible types of inference then logic is 
possible if however, the character of each inference 15 so completely deter- 
mined by the question which prompts it, the desires which forward it, and 
the actions which result from it, that disregard of these means error, then 
there can certainly be no ‘ logic for use ’ and (except this single statement) 
no logic at all Humanism must press its anb intellectualism to the Berg- 
sonian extreme and deny the possibihty of valid abstracbon entirely, or 
purchase a logic at the cost of booming a vanant form of the intellectualism 
It derides 

Schiller goes on to deal with the nature of truth — an old story, but never 
before so fully told A theory is true when it "works", data are “facts ’ 
when they are relevant The explanation of these terms seems to reveal 
four views The first is a very popular usage of pragmatism which Schiller 
nghtly rejects It takes pragmatism to mean a distrust of a priori theoneing 
and an acceptance of the ‘ bard facts” as they anse Now these hard facts, 
on which the heads of unwary hypotheses are incontineriUy broken wither 
away under Schiller s analysis, and one of the best parts of his book shows 
that facts are al\ia>s relative and provisional This brings us to the 
second view which is SchiUer s first solution Facts are relative to their 
problem This also seems sound The facts are always the facts 0/ the ease, 
they arc selected And again the facts are the facts for this case, much, 
even in the selected facts is ignored The work of the scientist, indeed, is not 
to start with facts often his work is complete when he has found which 
‘ the facts are Another view, however, swiftly follows, and it appears that 
facts are relative to purposes and that all purposes are practical purposes 
Bradley might have acquiesced in the view that relevance to a problem 
was the pnnciple on which we determmo ‘ the facts”, he could also agree 
that abstractions are made for a purpose by their contnbution to which 
they are to be understood and judged But in Bradley the purpose is purely 
cognctnv, Sfhde SduHer's mam dbctnne is exactly the reverse It is true 
that in a few isolated passages he seems to admit that knowledge may be 
disinterestedly pursued Logic is ‘an autonomous science” (p 18) "Pre- 
dictions are not merely theoretical* (p 96) "Truth is good and desirable, 
and men in general desire it {p 123) But to press these passages would 
involve so radical a revision of the pragmatist position that they must be 
regarded as lapses from the true doctrine that knowledge occurs only when 
action is obstructed, and its only aim is to further action This is of course, 
the supreme crux for pragmabsm What can Schiller say of curiosity? He 
must either deny its existence enbrely, which would be heroic, or deny 
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thit It can lead to truth %\hjch would be c\en more heroic as it is the 
moti\c which has dominated all but a few of the great disco%ercrs Practical 
applications of scientific discoverj — applications which fo^^^ard human 
purposes— are almost alwa )3 happy accidents which have no interest for 
the discoverer himself and form no part of his processes of verification 
The one real!) great scientist who might seem to support Schiller s claim is 
Pasteur But even he did not begin to think because he saw anthrax and 
hjdrophobia hmdenng human purposes but because he wondered why some 
apparently similar crystals reflected light differently and he himself stated, 
echoing Plato To be astonished at anything is the first movement of the 
mind towards discovery Relevance to purpose then means relevance to 
practical human purpose The general effect of pragmatism is to replace 
humanity at the centre of the universe Now surely humanity is a more 
cunous abstraction than any that mtcllectualism has ever devised Hovt 
can an aggregate of persons whose purposes are sometimes selfish and fre- 
quently conflicting be the centre of anything? So we are dnven to the fourth 
view that the purposes not of humanity but of the individual determine 
truth and relevance Man — men — me is the movement of the centre of the 
universe The error of Formal Logic is that it ignores that every act of 
thought IS performed by some one at some time m some place from some 
motive forsomeends (p 31) Now the rtrgMwewtnm is inelegant 

cnticism but against an cgoccntnc philosophy it may perhaps be justified 
If wc were to attribute the authors logical theory then to such factors 
would he be flattered or complacent and would he think that we were 
exposing its real truth and value? Until I reached the passage quoted I had 
neglected these factors in Dr Schillers own case and had attributed bis 
V lews to a desire for truth But now I had to go back to the preface I had 
w*antonly neglected and search for the effect in his work of other motives 
and of the circumstances in which it was w*nttcn so that I might say that 
Los Angeles is a very significant provenance and much can be attributed 
to the heat of a Californian June It is true that an author s writing may 
be affected by such factors but it is surely wrong to find in such influence 
the very nature of truth Afost people would happily accept the pragmatist 
account of truth as the correct account of error 

Logic for Use like all Dr Schillers writings is very clear and readable 
There is no more vagorous statement of the pragmatist position and the 
freshness of the examples and the vivacity of the style cany the reader 
along irresistibly Even if the reaction which the book provokes may be 
antipathy as much as agreement it singles out the major problems and 
makes them Iivinz and interesting issues 

J D Mabbott 


A Comparison of Kani s IdeaUitn nith that of Berkeley By H W B Joseph 
MjA Fellow of New College and Lecturer in Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford Annual Philosophical Lecture Hcnnette Hertz 
Trust Bntish Academy (London Humphrey Jlilford 1020 
Pp 24 Pnee IS 6d net) 


This little pamphlet is probably the most interesting and the most proto 
“t'v" e.ghteenpennjntorth at present on the market and contains more 

maten^ for thought than many a long and pretentious treatise Mr Josephs 
rt f » f ® f 

tery didercnt Irom Berkclej s and that the hto philosophers do not (as 
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Kant himself thought) contradict, but rather supplement, each other He 
further holds that this conjoint Idealism is more hkely to be true than any 
form of Realism 

Accordingly. 5fr Joseph’s fimt task is to examine the Refutation of Idealum 
which Kant inserted in the second edition of the Critique of Pure Reazon In 
this Kant professes to proie that we have an immediate consaousness of 
external objects for il we had not, we could not base that consciousne«5 of 
the succession of our own inner states which we do as a matter of fact 
possess These states being in themseKes a mere flux, their serial characters 
can only be apprehended if we are able to date them by reference to per- 
manent objects outside us But. says Mr Joseph, why "outside us”? WTiy 
may not the permanent be just the I? The I has, as a matter fact, the 
required permanence net only so, but the Deduction of the Categories shows 
(according to Mr Joseph) that I must in any case be conscious of its 
permanence, since otheAwse 1 could not be conscious of objects at all Mr 
Joseph therefore regards the Refutation as a failure 
To this I think Kantwculd answer, that he never said the I v, as permanent, 
or that we roust be conscious of its permanence in order to apprehend objects 
What we must be conscious of, according to him. is its singleness or identity 
And does not Kant take special pains in the Paralogisms over this very 
point thatwecanuot argue from its identity to its permanence? But perhaps 
Mr Joseph would reject the Paralogisms too Whether be does or not, be is, 
I think committed to rejecting the first Analogy, in which Kant contends 
that we cannot be conscious of any succession, even a mere succession of 
sense-data unless we are also conscious of persistent physical objects, to 
which the sense-data are referred, as their manifestations For here, too, 
according to Mr Joseph, the 1 will do instead Bot if we go on in this way, 
how much of the Critique will be left^ 

Mr Joseph now proceeds to his recoDCihation of Kant and Berkeley 
According to Berkeley, each man perceives only his own sense-data, which 
are pnvate to himself and exist only when perceived, but it is also true that 
in some way the tree exists in the mind of God even when there is no one 
about m the Quad to perceive it The question is. in what way? Berkeley 
himself never tells us All he says is that ' Cod Inoweth all things as pure 
mind or intellect, but nothing by sense”, for sensing is passive, and God is 
wholly active Mr Josephs suggestion is as follows what God really does 
is to thirk of a system of bodies in space, and He provides us with just those 
sense-datawhichwe should sense if such a system of bodies actually existed 
And these thought-of but ncn-existent bodies, Mr Joseph holds are just 
what Itant calls phenomenal objects, distinguishing them from sense-data 
{V orstetlungen) on the one side, and things m themselves on the other 

Further Mr Joseph thinks that Berkeley needs another supplementation 
Not merely hia account of the order of Nature itself (as it exists in Ged’s 
mind) but his account of our knowledge of that order is vague and insuffi- 
"creifi 'Ivu xSnaiiA "jiis^ arrive a^c 'fna't oriier empincally, "by merely observing 
the sequences of our sense-data For sense-data, taken as and when thev come, 
are not orderly at ah, they only become so v^hen tacitly eked out by the 
conception of a system of persistent and uniformly-changing bodies in 
space — the very concephon which the empiricist is supposed to be accounting 
for Thus we must possess an a pnon or non-empmcal knowledge of at least 
the mam pnnaples of God s working, sea knowledge of the general nature 
of the scheme of bodies, by the thought of which He guides Himself in 
prodoang sense-data in us And this is very like Kant's doctnne of a prion 
knowledge 
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But that IS not all Not only must Berkeley become something of a 
KooUan Kant must become something of a Berkelcjan Tor ho%s are no to 
explain the fact that sense-data conform to the principles of the Understand 
mg so that they can all be thought of as connected «ith a conceded 
(though not actual) world of bodies? If the2?iM/ au stch upon which the sense- 
data depend be itself an intelligence — and that is exactly what Berkeley 
holds— then the conformity is complctclj explained otherwise it is a stand- 
ing miracle 

Mr Josephs point here is a plausible one yet it is surely sigmficant that 
Kant, who himself mentions this conception more than once would neser 
commit himself to it and when something of the kind was maintained by 
Fichte defimtely repudiated it Further it has no tendency to support any 
one interpretalion of Kant rather than any other For instance, it is perfectly 
compatible with a realistic interpretation cf him such os the Analogus and 
the liejutalton of Idealism seem to commit us to according to this, the 
question is why is the real external world such that it can be apprehended 
by beings whose consciousness is of the sensuous and synthcsiring sort? 
And here too we may, if we like give the thcistic answer which Mr 
Joseph gives 

However, according to Mr Joseph, the Kant Berkeley philosophy is 
irretnev ably idealistic True it bolds that not merely sense-data, but bodies, 
must be present to our consciousness, and indeed immediately present But 
for all that the bodies are not real They are mere Gedankendinge, entta 
ratioMs, and physical Kature is nothing but a sort of Cloudcuckootown 
But why accept so unwelcome a theory? The attack upon Realism, with 
which Kir Joseph concludes his paper, is unfortunately very compressed 
He seems to have two mam arguments The first is that scientific objects 
differ so much from perceptible objects But does not Mr Joseph take 
Sciesce too seriously ? After all. Science is based on perception and we 
should therefore expect that sctentific objects would turn out to be some 
how functions of perceptible objects, such as chairs, tables, and test tubes 
The Phenomcnalists have tried, in their own way to show how, and there 
is no reason why the Realist should not take a leM out of their book 
Secondly, Space is a bugbear to Mr Joseph He complains that it is not a 
genuine whole, that it docs not consist of genuine parts and that spatial 
magnitude is umntelligible save in connection with sensible qualities, which 
he bolds (though be does not say why] to be nund-dependent 
But we would suggest that there mwir be an answer to these difficulties, 
on Mr Josephs own shovnng If the notion of Space is self-contradictory, 
how can a system of bodies in space even be thought of whether by God, or 
by ilind in us ? And if Mr Joseph says It is indeed self-contradictory y et 
we are bound to think of it and to conceive bodies in terms of it, the reply 
seems obvious First, it is not Berkeley, nor Kant but Hume, who holds 
that our conceiving of the external viorld, though inevitable, is based upon 
mtellectually indefensible fictions And secondly we may suggest that the 
term Space (and the same would be true of Time) is what Cambndge logiaans 
call an incomplete symbol though a substantive in grammar, it is not the 
name of anything certainly not of any quasi-substantial entity If we com- 
pleted the symbol and spoke not of Space and its parts but of the shapes 
sues, and distance relations of objects. Kir Joseph s difficulties might con^ 
ceivably be abolished 

H H Price 
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Outlines of Metaphysics By John S IiIackemie, LittX) Camb , LLD Glas . 
etc Third edition, revised (London JIacioillan & Co 1929 Pp 
+ 184 Pnce 5s ) 

Few tasks can be more difBcnlt than the wnting ol an introduction to 
Metaphysics That Professor Mackenzie baa met with remarkable success is 
shown b> the fact that this book, first pnblished m 1901. has now reached 
its third edibon Nor are we surprised at this Dr Mackenzie writes a dear 
and readable style He has the art of leading the reader by easy stages into 
deeper and deeper problems yet never "talks down" to him And somehow 
or other he manages to pack an extraordinary amount of matter into some 
180 short pages But just because the book is so remarkable a performance, 
and has had and will have so wide an influence, it seems necessary to draw 
attention to certain points in it which appear queshonable 

Dr Mackenzie defines Metaphysics as the Methodical study which seeks 
to take a comprehensive view of experience with the view of understanding 
it as a systematic whole ” Is not this an odd definition? ^\^ly not say, instead 
of expeneace ' the Umverse '? To this the author answers that some readers 
(surely very foolish ones) wiU not regard the subjective, e g feebngs, illusions, 
wishes as part of the Universe This objection, we may reply, wonid be 
avoided if we said the Real " or (with AnstoUe) the Real as such *' For 
nobody can fail to see that minds with all their fedings and diusions, are as 
real as anything else The matter Is not unimportant For by using the 
term Expeneace here, we commit outselvee to Idealism from the start 
(In point of fact the doctnne of the book is a mild and perhaps innocuous 
form of Hegebamsm ) Now no doubt we do mean something by the term 
Expenenu ^esumably we mean such facts as that I am now perceiving A 
01 that you are mteiested in B Such facts are no doubt of great very likely of 
deusive importance in Metaphysics But to assume that facts of this sort 
are the only ones there are is surely very' singular No doubt it is perfectly 
true that every'thing which a metaphysician or anyone else can discuss must 
be experitneeable But it does not follow that everything which he can discuss 
IS Experience If we have got to be idealists, we must have some better 
ground than this for our Idealism 

The authors next step is to offer a genetic account of the mam types of 
espetience which he classifies as Sensabon, Percepbon, and Thought The 
adopbon of a genebc method in a book on metaphysics may well surpnse us 
But Dr Mackenzie is not really a vicbm of the long prevalent delusion that 
to desenbe a thing s antecedents is to analyse that thing (or even to show that 
It does not exist!) His method is genebc only in name, and he does not 
once mention stentors rats, or new bora infants AH he is really doing is to 
give a list of the mam types ot levels of adult human experience, net in 
order of bme but in order of complexity And when he sal’s for instance, 
that the dog know-? the cat chiefly as something to be chased ' what he 
really means is that on the occasions when ae are most dog hke (say in 
playing a violent game) objects appear to us chiefly as something to be acted 
on or avoided And probably this is so Indeed, Dr Mackenzie seems, if any - 
thing, uudvna^c ■ftie part played the nobon of causality (espcaally id 
I ts applicabon to our own actions and the acbon of other things on us), at 
the perceptual level of expenence 

His account of thought is more open to cnbcism. To say that a general 
conception e^^that of onsmul or colour, is formed rather by concrebon than 
by abstracbon, ’ and that concepts are* more concrete than" percepts, is surely 
V ei> odd Is there not a confusion here between two quite different aabtheses 
that of concrete and abstract, and that of complex and simple ? The concept 
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of a genus may be more ecmptfx than that of a •^pcaes, since in a sense it 
•'contains" all its spcacs But ft cannot possiblj bo more toncrete, for being 
an um.\*ersal. not an indi\ntlual existent, it cannot be concrete at all Similarly, 
some concepts ma> be more eemplex than man> percepts, but howc«r com 
pies, they are still absiracia, w hcreaa a percept (i e a percen eU particular) 
cannot but be concrete Indeed, it seems mcamngless to speab of degrees 
of concreteness at all But it may be that this objection touches Dr 
Mackenzie’s language rather than his doctnne 
As a result of the genetic sun-e>, the problem of ^^ctapbJ■slcs is reformu- 
lated It now becomes How far is cxpencnce intellectuall> umfiable? And 
in the last part of the book six tj-pes of intellectual construction" are 
examined wath a \aew to answ-enng this question (The word 'cooslruction” 
seems unfortunate. If pressed wall it not lead straight to Solipsism’ But 
perhaps Dr Mackenzie means construing*’ ) 

The sue t>*pe 3 of construction arc the IVrcoptuaJ, the Scientific the Cthical, 
the Xstbetic, the Itcligious, and the Specuiatixc ^^e maj be surprised to 
find the third and fourth in a work on metaph>*sics But as Dr \Iackcruie 
points out. in periods when Scepticism and Matcnalism are preaalent, people 
turn with relief to the moral con^aousnoss. and it comes to be regarded as 
awayofknowing not mcrelj our duty to the Nature o! Things Dr Mackenae 
deades that all six constructions are inadequate He holds that the Specu- 
lati\-e, in its Hegelian form, is the best, but that it cannot be earned through 
b> a 6 nite mind ooe obstacle being that wc arc not ommsdent another, the 
contingencj of the particular N\h> then bother to speculate at all? Dr 
Mackenzie answers * This effort is reall> imohed in all other efforts after 
intellectual s>'ntbesis * But must we not ask. in what sense tmehed^ rerbaps 
onlj m the sense in w hich the effort to reach the carrot u ’ maolved ' in the 
ptogTtssion of the donkey That, at feast, seems to be Kant’s saew And 
reoll) Dr >fackenzie lumself is not much less agnostic He thinks that a 
coherent new of It«alit> as a whole i$ unattainable to a finite mind The 
most wc can hope for, he hold<, is a new wJuch is ’ not bopclcssl) incoher- 
ent", and e\-en if (by Kegels assistance) wc reach this, a "modest confidence" 
m it is all that we arc entitled to 


The book concludes with a long KcU on Metaphysical Lxlerature This, 
though completcl} up to-date m some respects, is curiously out-of-date in 
others Thus we are told that the prcixuling pemt of mcw at the present 
time IS a monistic one, ivith a leamng towards idealism ” No doubt this ivas 


true in 1901, but at present it is probabl> true onlj of Italy and Oxford 
And further on we read of ' the new Kcahsm” {Dr Mackenzie 13 obviously 
not using this phrase in its techmcaj or Amencan sense), that it "rests per- 
haps mainij on the writings of A\ enanos " \\ e should ha\-e thought it rested 
mainly on the wntmgs of Messrs G E Moore. Cook Wilson, Alexander, and 
Broad (to mention only English writers), and that Aienanus was rather a 
"neutral momst" than a realist nor, so far as we know , do any of the t>-pical 
realists just mentioned make the least reference to him The list of idealist 
wnters seems adequate as far as it goes, jet Croce. Centne. and (strangeh 
enough) T H Green are entirclj oimtted ’ ^ 

There u one senous mupnnt m the book On page .16, last Ime. phsical 
should, I think, be psjcAicnl ^ 


H H. Price. 
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The Morality of Punishmevt By A C Ewi\c MAD Phil With a Fore 
word by Dr W D Ross (Loudon Kegan Paul Trench Trubner 
& Co Ltd 1929 Pp XXV + 233 Pnee los 6 d ) 

Withia its limits this book seems to me almost faultless as a piece of 
ethical investigation It deals with a subject of great importance of special 
interest at the present tune and it deals mth it with a rare thoroughness and 
completeness Anyone who reads it will constantly have the experience of 
thinking of a possible objection or qnalificabon only to find a little later that 
Dr Ewing has dealt with it fully and allowed jnst the nght amount of weight 
to it It shows a nice discnmmation m luniting itself to its own proper task 
the discussion of the general moral pnnciples involved in pnmsbment and in 
stopping short of the further task of constructing a practical penal code 
No one I imagine at this time of day would regard it as a valid criticism of a 
book tike this that it does not enable us to proceed at once by a process of 
logical deduction to lay down ah the details of a system of legislation Dr 
Ewing sees quite clearly that to do this it would be necessary to bring in many 
other considerations beside the general moral pnnciples But he seea also that 
a grasp of the general moral principles is an indispensable prehnunary And 
I know of no other study of the subject that could help so much towards clear 
thinking about these pnnciples 

The book does not seek to appeal by any graces of literary style and there 
are few tonches of eloquence or bnmour It may seem indeed a little too much 
lacking in liveliness We may however be thankfn] to be spared the frequent 
quotations from the poets 10 which so many wnters on ethics seem to think 
it necessary to indalge But the wntuig does appeal by its clear end staple 
unpretentioasness which leaves the interest of the subject to speak for itself 
and the arguments of the wnter to be judged on their nents »s arguments 
And these merits are sirgnlarly high The chief merit seems to me to lie in 
Dr Ewing's method of collecting and handling his matenal Thu material 
consists not of a set of general principles to be appLed with absolute rigidity 
nor of a senes of personal intuitions by tbe author but 0! all the various 
judgments about the moral status of punishment which have been widely 
held by popular opinion or by thinkers who have dealt with the subject 
And these are treated not as dogmas which have to be accepted absolutely as 
true or rejected absolutely as false but as various glimpses from different 
pomts of view which different people have had of the truth They have to be 
developed compared systematu^ very often modified and corrected to a 
considerable degree but always allowed for and explained m the completed 
picture This seems to me the only method by which ethical mvestigation can 
proceed 

Dr Ewing bases his treatment of the subject on the familiar distmction 
between retributive deterrent and reformative theones of the object of 
punishment But it is an unportant feature of his treatment that these are 
not isolated one from the other and treated separately but that the connection 
between them is shown and they are regarded rather as supplementary to 
each other than as mutually exclusive rivals In the chapter deahng with the 
retnbutive theory he makes tbe point with considerable force that even if 
we believe that retnbntion is good we are not therefore justified m ignoring 
the fact that reform of a criminal, and even the safety of society that deter 
rence gives us are also good Me have to make aUowance for all these good 
ends and we cannot demand that all the rest of them should be entirely 
for one But his mam argument against the retnbubve theory la its 
stoct form 15 the impossibility ol applying it in practice as we cannot arrive 
at any certain conclusions about the exact degree of guilt involved m each 
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particular act At the end of the chapter however he summanrea with 
admirable clearness the points on wluch the retributive theory and the notion 
of desert as applied to pumshment do seem to correspond to moral assumptions 
too deep and wndely spread to be ignored 

ith the deterrent theory he stems to be less m sympathy He recognizes 
the necessity for society of deterrence from crime But he points out with 
great force that the application of this theory exeJusuely would m\olve 
consequences that would shock our moral consciousness too deeply to be 
accepted Thus it would in%ohc the consequence that there was no necessary 
connection between the senousness of the enme ond the sc%cnty of the 
punishment And it would involve the even more shocking consequence that 
punishment of the innocent provided the great majonty of people could be 
induced to believe m their guilt would be just as desirable as punishment of 
the guilty 

The longest and most careful consideration is given to the reformative aspect 
of punishment Dr Hwing rccognircs how much of the discussion of this 
point must be left to psychological investigation and practical expenence 
But his discussion of the general moral principles involved in the idea of 
reformation by pumshment seems to me extremely good Some minor points 
are raised and discussed in the course of the argument and the treatment 
concludes wath the development of the idea of punishment as the expression 
of the moral condemnation of the community a conception which os it is 
handled by Dr Ewing seems to do justice to what there is of truth m all the 
nval theoncs A short chapter on Reward a subject which never seems 
capable of rousing the same interest as punishment proceeds on the same 
general lines 

So far I have found it impossible to discover any senous point for cnticism 
m Dr Ewing s treatment But I suppose that a reviewer would not be con 
sidered to have done his duty unless be had found something to find fault 
wath So I wall say that the next chapter The Bcanng of our Moral Theory on 
Practice m which Dr Ewing explains some of his general ethical principles 
seems to me the least happy in the book It is not that it is lacking in shrcwxl 
and valuable observations But it really seems out of place here Nothing in 
the mam argument depends on the views stated in this chapter And in his 
presentation of them Dr £wing seems to me to fall between two stools 
As part of a book on Pumshment the general principles underlying the author 8 
treatment could be summarized very bncfly in two or three pages As a contn 
bution to be taken on its own merits the discussion in this chapter might 
profitably be expanded perhaps even to the dimensions of another book 
But in neither case is it really necessary here 


To conclude my criticisms I would ask whether it was any more necessary 
for the book to be introduced by a rorevrord by the Provost of Onel 
We are always of course glad to hear from Dr Ross But the general pracbca 
of calling on one scholar to introduce the work of another appears to mo in 
principle objectionable There is onljr a pomt m it if there is any speaal reason 
why the readers should be given information from someone whom they know 
about the author as when a work by a foreign scholar not previously known 
here is to be introduced to English readers No such consideration applies 
m this case And the adoption of the practice here suggests a lack of confidence 
on the part either of the author or the publisher that the book is good enough 
to stand on its own merits I have sufficiently indicated my opimon that such 
lack of confidence would be entirely without justification In fact I know 
hardly any tx>ok which is so little in need of any recommendation other than 
Its own high quahties G C 
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Kant's Coytcephon of God h Cntical ExposUon ol its Metaphysical Develop- 
ment. together with a Translation of the Nova DUuetdatw By F. E. 
Enouind, M a , Pb D With a Foreword by Professor G Dawes 
Hicks (London George Alien & Unwin Ltd *929 Pp 353 Price 
:os 6 d ) 

In the history of theology Kant, with his drastic cnticism of the proofs 
of the existence of God offered by the old ’rational theology,' together with 
his defence of belief in God as a ‘postulate* of our moral expenence, marks 
the end of one period and the beginning of another After Kant, an assurance 
of the reality of God as the object of religious faith and worship, has been 
no longer generally regarded after the manner which before Kant's time 
was m fashion as attainable by means of arguments which abstract from 
any specifically religious (or moral) expenence. and can thus be expected 
to convince any person capable of understanding them that it is reasonable 
to follow a course of conduct which may with great probability be supposed to 
have been enjoined by the Supreme ^ing whose existence these arguments 
have estabhshed It is however, not from the point of view here indicated 
that Dr England in a work showing a close study of Kant himself, and an 
unusual acquaintance with the now unfamiliar writings of his immediate 
predecessors such as Daumgarten and Crusius has examined his conception 
of God Dr England is interested rather m the question whether the meta- 
physical conception of God which by bis cnticism of the proofs alleged in its 
support Kant is commonly held to have shown to be unavailable for the 
purposes of the theologian is really lovabdated by that cnticism for the 
metaphysician The central thesis of hts book is as the advertisement on its 
wrapper tells us that Kant s negative conclusions m regard to the meta- 
physical concept of God do not follow from the cntical pnnciples stnetly 
interpreted but are due to the persistence, m entical philosophy, of certain 
non-cntical modes of thought ' He shows how important a place this 'meta- 
physical concept held in Kant s thought dunng his ’pre<ntical' penod as 
IS evidenced by the Kooa Diluetdalio of 1755 (a translation of which is sub- 
joined) and by the version of the ontological argument (as it may fairly be 
called) which u propounded in the treatise of 1763 entitled Der timige 
mSghche Btwtisgnmd tu etntr Demonstration des Daseins Cottes He goes 
on to emphasize the point that, despite the pains bestowed dunng the 
cntical penod on the proof that Cod cannot be an object of expenence in 
the sense wherein the things which make up the world studied by physical 
science are objects of expenence Kant notwithstanding finds (m the Kritik 
derreinen F'rnun/<) a Supreme Intelligence inevitably suggested by the process 
of reason next (in the Krttik der Urlethkraji) necessary to the understanding 
(d orgamc nature, which except as purposive is mexphcable, lastly (m the 
Kritth der praktisehen Vertiunff) a postuUte ol the practical exercise of our 
reason in the moral life The circumstance that, while admitting the indis- 
^nsableness of the conception of a Supreme Intelligence in the three great 
departments of our thought, Kant would yet not admit it to be a ‘constitute e' 
conception which coulibiioositively affirmed to be involved in the objective 
nature ol the faftp^ch it interi.:wts, but only a ‘regulative’ idea valid for 
our apprel«D<dn of those facts— tlSts circumstance Dr England regards as 
ue to.filr survival la Kants nuod olVa *pre cntical distinction between a 
LOUmenal) world of reahty 'm itself fiV^m the (phenomenal) world essen- 
onf minds, of wluch alod^ he allows us to have knoakdge 
in the proper sense of the word Dr EnglanM s own way of putting it is that 
the categories themselves are not really, as f^'ant says they are ‘constitutive 
of the objects of our knowledge so that m denj ying the ideas to be constitutive, 
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he has not, as he supposed, placed them in a different class from the cate- 
gones, and thus they may after all be allowed to give us kttouledse no less than 
do the categories themselves Trom a different point of \icw— that taken 
by the post Kantian idealists— it may (as Professor Dawes Hicks remarks 
in his 'foreword' to Dr England s book) the same thing may be expressed — 
though, in Professor Dawes Hicks and Dr England s judgment less well 
expressed— by sajing that the ideas are no less 'consUtutnc than the cate- 
gones Both alike dense their being from our intelligence and the only 
genuine difference betw cen them the difference, namelj . that the catcgoncs 
admit while the ideas do not admit, of scnfication by sensible expcnence 
does not seem to justify us m relegating the latter to an infenor position as a 
source of knowledge when we consider that such \enCcation is in their case 
not merely unattainable, but from the nature of the case out of the question 
altogether It was of course this point that Hegel made when he said in 
defence of the ontological argument against the Kantian criticism, that God 
was something \ cry different from the hoodted dollars of the instance by 
which Kant had sought to illustrate the fallaciousness of that argument. 

It does not form part ol Dr England s design to consider the religious 
^alue of the conception of God which he has shown to have played so large 
a part in Kant s thought of rcalitj No doubt Kant was nght in his implied 
denial that apart from interpretation b> out moral expcnence (it is not 
relevant here to consider Kant’s refusal to distinguish religious from moral 
cxpenence), that conception is asailable for the purposes of religion But it is 
of great importance that theolopans should recognize the truth which Dr. 
England 3 book brings out namely, that the Cod whom Kant has in mind 
throughout is the 'roetaph>'sical' God of the rational theology which he 
cnbazed the Diet* dei phttosophtt tt dei sarants of Pascal s famous contmt 
Nor, although religion may need a Cod wbo can be Dieu d Abraham, Dteu 
d Isaac. Dteu it Jacob. > et unless the Being re% ealed as such be at the same 
time the Dteu its phtlosophes et dei saiantt, the God in relation to whom alone 
our experience as a whole is ultitnatel> intelligible, the claim of the reUgious 
consciousness to apprehend the true and ultimate Ileality must be rejected, 
and such rejection must in the long run pro\e incompatible with allowing 
to religion any status higher than that of the illusion which is all that Freud 
(for example) can admit it to be 

Clcmcvt C J Webb 


The Rehgtous Response. An Jnlroduetioti to the Phrlosophy of Rehgtoit By 
Hekry ^\^.KES Wright (New York and London Harper and 
■BroQiers 1929 lY 256 Price 6s net) 


This volume is an exceptionally able, original, and interesting volume, m 
which the claim of religion to be a response not to subjective illusion but to 
objective reality, is vindicated in view of the conclusions of modem saence 
and in response to the challenge of the prevalent naturalism It offers a 
Mntinuous and close argument, which in a less luad wnter might be 
d^cult to follow, but which the clear reasoning helps the reader to follow 
step by step The certainty the author starts from js that "religion is an 
expression or attitude of human nature m its entirety, of the whole man 

TJi fy (P l)- ‘ smee man 

IS essentially a social being any sneh response of his whole nature will have 

th/S n/Yr h ‘“PbcaboiB" (p s) Not only 13 "religion a response on 
the part of the human individual to the moral and social values Sch he 
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holds supreme " but as faith in the "consen'ation" of values, "it affirms that 
the umv erse is such as to guarantee the realizabon of these values," and thus 
IS also a response to the real aniteRe” (p 6) The resulting definition of 
religion is this ‘ Religion ve then understand as an expression of confidence 
on the part of human beings mdiiidnally or collectively, in the goodness 
of the real universe, which leads to communion vnth the power or powers 
believed to control it ■ (p 14) Hence the Problem of Religion emerges "Is 
the religious view of the world rationally justifiable in view of the facts 
of human expenence and the attested condnsitms of human saence ’’’ (p 16) 
A common impression 15 current to-day that it is not. and we cannot evade 
the task of facing ‘the problem of the taltdtly or at least the fewafiiWy of the 
religious view of the world," the 'bebef in a ‘spintual’ world” (pp 24-25) 
The author discards three conceptions of the spintual, "as ghost, as unitary, 
self active being and as inner consciousness’' (p 48), as untenable, because 
mingling error wuth truth (p 49) He haa the courage, however, to try and 
substantiate the claim that "there 13 a spintual interpretation of the world" 
(p 52) In the world of physical science only the pnmary or physical pro- 
perties of the world are explained by enumeration and measnrement. and 
nevertheless "the conclusions of phjtical science are accepted as true, its 
laws as really holding because they enable the investigator to predictwhat 
events will occur in advance ol present percepbon, in this way to aotiPpate 
the course of nature, and so to give a measure of control ov er its processes" 
(p 66) The world of eveiyday percepbon is not abstract as is this world of 
saence, for thmgs present, what phj-sical saence neglects, "the great variety 
of different qualibes" (p 68) To this world we make the combined response 
of sensory-motor mechanisms (acbon) and aebve intelligence (appredabon) 

' The two work in closest funebona] interdependence* intelligence is aroused 
to acbvity by inapient motor responses to scnsoiysbmuJt vrhile these move- 
ments axe directed to complebon by the interpretabon which intelligence 
puts onthesbmulus" (pp 75-76) "Percepboos are, therefore, plans of acbon 
and promises ol sabsfacbon they map our courses of possible movements 
and idenbfy sources of possible sabsfacbon” (pp 79-80) Accordingly it 
may be mamtalned that "value is a pnoaple of torreiabon and orgamsabon 
among existing objects as universal as that of phj-sical causabon" (p 82) 
For unifomubes of relabon between objects in their aspect of value are 
discovered by our responses of appreaabon. There are three of these I shall 
call them the responses of apprectahve understanding, practical contrivance 
and tnienlion and trstheltc apprenaiton" {pp 94-95) other words, the 
world sustains the pursuit of truth the achievement of utility, and the enjoy- 
ment of beauty for we discover in it coherence of character, objecbve and not 
merely snbjecbve according to individual interests. Junctional adaptabihly, 
objects can subserve human purposes, and significant harmony, satisfying the 
ffisthebc sense These values can be venfied by corresponding human acbvity, 
which "extends itself on the bodily side mto the external world of outward 
movement and common observafaon msight and onderstanding express 
themselves externally in oral and wnttea discourse, prucbcal contrivance and 
invenbon in meebamcaj instruments, methods and appliances, and social 
customs procedure and insbtubons, and sesthebc percepbon in aitisbc 
creations of all sorts ' (pp 141-1^2) *rhi3 vcnficabon is not in individual 
expenence alone, but in soaal history and thus the three responses in their 
V aned results become ' part of the spintual heritage of humanity " Jlankind 
finds and makes its home in the world This sj*stem of values is objecbve. 
and consbtutes the spiritual world, "just as real as the order of physical 
events (p 151) "The realm 0/ ends (as it has somebmes been called) is a 
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de\ eloping system a diverslfed unity winch U constantly revealing ne^v 
possibilities of expansion and ennehment (p 155) Because this realm of 
ends IS realized within a society additional values emerge mutual in 
sight and understanding co-opcrati\e endeavour and arsthetic sympathy 
(p 163) and these arc both personal and objective man finds himself as he 
makes himself at homo in the world be disco\er8 the spiritual order in the 
world and develops the apintual order in himself Can belief in the spiritual 
order satisfy the needs of religion or must genuine religion go farther and 
afiirm belief in the existence of a Supreme Spirit a Cosmic Intelligence a 
Divine Purpose or a Personal God? (p 166) 

WTulc the belief m the spiritual order is the irrctluablc nummum of 
religion ^ct belief in God or gods has held a central place in the religion 
of mankind (p r68) This realm of ends leads us to suppose that conscious 
intelligence and rational purpose exist In some more comprchcnsii e and 
endunng form than «c are able to obscr\e in the case of human indmduals 
(p 174) and further the umicrsahty of mans rational outlook which 
associates him with others in the community of intelligence don equallj 
require for its explanation the conception of an alI-comprehensi\ e intelli 
gcncc which embraces wnthin its permanent unit> all intelligent indivaduals 
(p 177) In other words the meamng and lalue of the world on the one 
hand and the ciiilization and culture of mankind on the other hand their 
mutual correspondence point to one source possessing all the qualities 
which the world discloses to man and man displaj's The type of religion 
to which these conclusions point must be compa^ with and related to 
tnoTalit> as the effort to realite through appropnatc courses of action the 
greatest \alues of human life to attain what is sometimes called the highest 
good (pp 185-100) The values which mofahtj strives to achievo 
partiall) and graduall} religion through commuruon with God recognizes 
as already reality in Him The method of this communion is threefold 
Prayer devoted sentee and uorsfi^ corresponding to the three methods of 
human intercommunication articulate speech practical intention and 
construction and ®sthetic percepbon and expression (pp 213-214) The 
use of these three methods involves a constant interchange between the 
individual and society On the one side we have the original insights 
achievements and Intuitions of individnals on the other side we have the 
socially accumulated fruits of human communion and devmbon presen ed in 
the literature of prayer and meditabon in historical and legendary narrabv e 
and in rituals of worship (p 243) There is alvvaj's the danger of religion 
becoming stereotyped Hence the need of asscrbng the nght of private 
judgment and In so doing the individual will not only preserve his own 
mtegnty of mind and spirit he will serve the best interests of his fellows as 


well For only under such condibons of complete personal freedom can he 
make any original contribubon in thought or acbon which will enrich the 
religious expenence of humanity (p 245) Personality is the posibve and 
fertile principle which gives to human life such permanent meamng and 
value as it possesses (p 247) What may be claimed for Chnsbanitv is 
that alone among universal religions it has ascribed absolute value to 
personality that it has indeed valued human life and character solely on 
account of its personal meamng And this personal meamng it has understood 
in terms of funcbonal contnbubon to the universal social commumty 
author maintains that it is the peculiar disUnction 
of Ctastl^ty that It ex^ts in the person of its Founder a life and character 
exempMes and effeebvely commumcates these values in 
their complete and convincing unity (p 232) IVhiie the ideas successively 
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developed in this sustained argument are often expressed m unfamiliar 
terms, and the tone is severely objective (the personal equation being 
excluded), and thus the volume may at first leave the reader cold, yet on 
closer scrutiny the believer, and even the Christian believer, will gratefully 
recognize that the author has presented a convinang demonstration that 
religion can fully justify its world view, not only for the scientific, but also 
the philosophical thought of to-day The readers of thevolumewill be grateful 
to the author for the confirmation of faith he with so great ability here oflers 
Alfred E Garvie 

A Study JH tht Logxc of Value By Mary Evelyn Clarke, PhD (London: 

University of London Press, Ltd jgig Pp x -j- 330 Price 7s 6d ) 
While ethical theories have always been concerned with value, they have 
been usually concerned with it in its moral aspect At the present tune, when 
there seems to be renewed and increasing interest in the nature of value, the 
tendency is to consider the problem m its general character The advisability, 
if not the legitimacy, of this procedure is open to question in view of the 
extraordinary vagueness of the term value, in view of the difficulty of stating 
clearly the nature of the problem itself, m view of the complicated issues in- 
\olved. in view of the reasonable doubt whether the term value is applicable 
in an unambiguous sense to the spheres of ethics, logic, and icsthetics, and 
of the possibility that one of these spheres be regarded as pre-eminently the 
sphere of value 

Dr Clarke m her book A Study tn the Logie of Value deals with the general 
problem, and though in consequence her discussion is obscure on some points 
and leads to the assertion of the largely instrumental character of moral and 
logical values and the acceptance of sstbetic values as the only values without 
any reasoned argument in support, yet it is a ment of her book that she 
IS aware of the confusion m the problem of value due to the presence of 
metaphysical, epistemological, logical, and psychological factors, and that she 
endeavours to assign each to its respective place m order to clarify the issue 
so far as it lies vrvthin her power If there is any unsatisfactorvness about 
the treatment and the results, the major part of the explanation is to be 
found in the pecuharly subtle nature of the problem and in the fact that the 
attendant complicating issues are themselves all subject to controversy and 
involved in confusion 

The question with which Dr Clarke is throughout concerned is "Can the 
validity of ih* value judgment be determined as psychologists claim, by a 
study of the genesis and history of value, or does this present a separate 
problem to be investigated after the genetic account is completed?" (p 7) 
The pnmary problem in her opimon, is the validity of the value judgment, 
and in consequence the pnmary issue is an epistemological and a logical 
one, not a psychological one Hence she opposes "psychologismus," which 
IS the manifest illness of some theories and a subtle source of infection in 
others It confuses value with the experience of value or value with the act 
of i^utng No analysis of subjective activibes sheds any light upon the real 
problem at issue It is inadequate to determine in what respects the object 
aimed at 13 good, and the logic of valne is a subject that falb entirely outside 
the domain of psychology Value is related to valuing in the same way as any 
umversal « related to any act of awareness, and the process of valuing is 
not affective or emotive, of of the nature of interest or desire, but is cognitive 
Every attempt to account for value in psychological or naturalistic terms 
involves a fetiho pniteipii Dr. Clarice’s own view is in line with the view 
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of Professor G E Moore m pirtjcular and with those of Russell Broad and 
Laird The significance of the term \aluc is sufficientlj indicated by saying 
that it 13 what ought to be N’aluing being merely the recognition of what 
ought to be Value itself is a umque determination of objects apprehended 
through judgment but subsisting like an> other predicate indepcndcntl> 
of the judging subject (p 255) 

The metaphysical problem is one that arises out of the solution of the 
problem of laluc MTiat does the gi\cn solution enable us to infer concerning 
reahtj is the question to which Dr Clarke addresses herself in the last but 
aery interesting chapter The reality of salue and the salue of reality are 
two distinct ideas The implications of her mcw ore such as to invalidate 
the idealistic doctnne that the nature of value is such that we can infer that 
reality is spiritual is valuable and is a unity There is no sufficient ground 
for asserting any of these predicates of reality The mere fact that things 
having value appear m the universe is not sufTicient evidence for asserting 
that reality is one or many There is no ground for believing that reality is 
the supreme v alue or that it has anj vailuc at all There is no reason to suppose 
that wholeness or comprehensiveness is the entenon of value All that we are 
entitled to assert is that some real things have value or that some aspects of 
realitj hav e value 

These conclusions lack the boldness which marks idealism but they are 
eminently sane and commendable \et it must be acknowledged that Dr 
Clarke s treatment of the problem creates difficulties There is an obscuntj 
in her discussion due to the terms existence being reality In designating 
value as that which ought to be she seems to think that ought to be has 
a clear and indisputable meaning Has the term ought any significance ui 
relation to value regarded as a determination of real objects or does it inv olv e 
a relation m which conscious beings are one of the constituents? ^aIue as 
understood by Dr Clarke seems to occupy a serene and detached position of 
oltum cunt dignitate It is not logically d^ucible from any thing eUe nor doe 
anything else seem deducible from it Though Dr Clarke attacks the problem 
of value from an epistemological standpoint she docs not notice that this 
feature of value suggests an analogy with the histoncal problem of primary 
and secondary quabties Presumably she has considered that this problem has 
been solved in favour of reabsm but even if so there is a point which remains 
unaQected by that solution or even by an idealistic solution This point is the 
real basis of the distinction lor the latter turns ujX)n the existence or non 
existence of logical connections between the properties cognised m the uni 
verse Value seems just to be a property that has no logical connections wnth 


anythmg else and it is for this reason and because of the difficulties arising 
from it that resort has been had in some quarters to the idea of emergence 
It is just possible that it is a difficulty of this kind that provides the motive 
to some theorists for stressing a psychological constituent in the nature of 
value If value is a determination of real objects is purely objective and 
IS cognized one is prompted to ask what about it? \othing seems to follow 
Does It matter in the least whether one knows value or even if be does know 
does It matter whether he does anything? Is cogmtion the only form of 
subjective process coming into play in the apprehension of value? May it 
not be that m regard to ultimate and indefinable properties the way in which 
they are expenenced is essential to understanding what they are? In anv 
case there is no reason to suppose that the epistemological distinction of 
subjectivity and objectivity enables one to decide whether subjechwh in 
the form of a conscious creature is or is not an essential constituent in the 
nature of value The question at issue here is what are the objects that have 
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value, and an epistemology like that of Dr. Clarke may quite consistently 
permit of the answer that such objects are conscious beings or states of con- 
scious beings That answer may or may not be valid, but Dr. Clarke says 
nothing about value which will render a decision possible In the last resort it 
will remain a question whether pei^le do or do not agree as to what objects 
are valuable and there is high i»obahUity that there will be disagreement as 
to whe*e value is to he recognized 

B. M Laivg. 


A Study tn the Philosophy of PefsottaUly By HitoA D Oakeley, MA 
(London Williams & Norgate Ltd 1928 Pp 192 Pnce 5s net ) 

This IS the substance of four public lectures delivered at King’s College, 
London, now republished in this form It is a book of considerable interest 
and importance but it is not at all easy reading The difficulty arises not 
from any defect m Miss Oakeley’s powers of exposition, but rather from the 
special method which she has chosen for the presentation of her argument 
She has not given us a systematic presentation of her own point of view, 
nor a systematic criticism of other wnters She confines herself, rather, to 
a series of attempts to define her own attitude, m the light of her special 
theory, towards various views put forward by diSerent wnteis on diQcrent 
subjects The result is that, though her individual criticisms arc perfectly 
clear, and very often admirable m their force and point, her own philosophical 
point of view remains to the end extremely difficult to grasp as a systematic 
whole, and I am far from certain that 1 have grasped It 
Her central position consists in her insistence on the vital significance of 
individual personality The private and separate character of each person- 
ality, she mamtams, is a fundamental fact, irreducible to anything else, 
which we Ignore at our pent All experience, if I understand her rightly, 
13 ultimately private and incommunicable The expenence of value, which 
IS the highest expenence of which we are capable, seems finally to consist 
m little more than this appropriation of what we experience by onf pnvate 
and separate personalities She emphasizes throughout how all our knowing 
and thinking is coloured by our distinct individualitiM, so that the mote it 
means to us the more essentially private it becomes Trom this point of view, 
she criticizes various thinkers for tbeir failure to realize the full importance 
of individuality, and these cnticisins occupy the bulk of the book Their 
value 13 undoubtedly very great I would single out as particularly worthy of 
careful study the cntiasms contained in the chapter on History, and also 
the discussions m the chapter on Social Forms A meed of admiration is also 
due to the wealth of knowledge and understanding of other thinkers which 
Miss Oakeley displays within snch a comparatively brief compass as this book 
For her criticisms in general, then, f can have nothing but praise. But I 
still remain unenlightened about the positive doctrine implied in these 
criticisms Of course, there are obioPtis facts vhjcb arc expressed i>j' talking 
of the pnvate and personal nature of our expenence and our judgments 
But Miss Oakeley’fi view goes very far beyond calling attention to these 
Individual and separate personality is the wry centre of her philosophy 
She seems to feel not only that we must make full allowance for it, but that 
we must not make allowance for anything else, and what the positive imphca 
tions of this are I find sery far from clear I will mention three points on 
which I should welcome more detailed explanation of Miss Oakeley's position 
The first is the obvious question. What do we mean by personahty? The 
negative features of it, its finiteness, its privacy, its separateness from other 
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personalities, are dear enough But Miss Oakc]c>’ insists that there Is a 
positne character about it also Indeed, it seems to bo in the development of 
this positive character that the attainment of value consists But ^\hat this 
positive character is. is far from dear The difficulty, with which I do not 
feel that Miss Oakelcy grapples scnonsly, is that when we begin to say any- 
thing about any personality, its experience and its activities, we find our- 
selves describing these in terms which are equally applicable to other 
personalities, and thus begin to get bej-ond the privacy and separateness 
of the individual 

My second difficulty is closely connected with this Hiss Oakelcy sees 
clearly that in ethical judgments, though they are our owm personal judgments, 
u e alwap seem to be claiming umversal validity, which transcends the merely 
personal Miss Oakelcy seems to suggest that this universal element may be 
found in the universal claim of individual personality itself But is not this 
to reduce it to a merely formal umversaht) ^ The one common fact which 
unites us seems to be the fact that we arc all separate and diilcrcnt Analogous 
diflicuUtes obviously ansc with scientific and philosophical judgments 
My third difficulty arises in connection with a doctrine to which Miss 
Oakeley obviously attaches great importance, but which she only mentions 
in casual and bncf allusions She saj-s more than once that, though we are 
all indivadual personalities and therefore absolutely and ultimately finite 
and separate. >ct it is an essential part of our nature to be alwaj's stnving 
to get beyond this fimteness and separateness On the face of it this seems to 
present us with a dilemma Hither this stnving is ncccssanly vain and futile, 
and hence of no leal significance, or else if it is of real significance, it seems 
to point to the fact that the separate, finite, individual personality is not 
the last word which Miss Oaketey represents it as being 
There are one or two trifling misprints in the book Omnia" in the Latin 
quotation on p 8o should surely bo * tempera" And ’ Theagenes" on p 139 
should certainly be "Thcages ” 

G C flELD 


The Incarnaie Lord By L S Thormon.MA (London Longmans. Green d. 

Co 1929 Pp xxxiv -f 490 Price 2is) 

Only a theologian as completely at home m his subject as JJr Thornton 
could write a truly critical review of Mr Thornton’s volume, and the review 
could only properly appear in a theological journal nting in this Journal, 
and being no theologian, I can only call the reader's attention to the magni- 
tude of the task Mr. Thornton has set himself and the high qualities shown 
m the treatment of it If we grant that a true philosophical interpretation of 
the world must take account ol man’s religious experiences and aspirations, 
no less than of his pursuit and experience of truth, beauty, moral excellence 
and that, for this reason, such a philosophy must be thcistic, we are at once 
confronted by a further question about the relation of a philosophical theism 
to the doctrine of God presented to us m the Christian Scnptures and the life 
of the historical Christian Church Is the substantive truth of Chnstiamty a 
doctrine of God which has fustoncaUy been developed under the influence of 
the Ufe and teaching of Jesus Christ, but might equally w ell have been reached 
in other ways, and is. in fact, shared by Christianity with other forms of 
^Iigion ? Or is It central to the Chnstian conception of God and of God's rela- 
tion to man that in historical fact humamty has been intimately penetrated 
by deity in the penonal life of just that one member of the human See whom 
the Chnstian Church worships ? Is it la fact true that in the person of Jesus 
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Chnst the Creator has entered into a new and nmqne relation with his crea- 
tures and that this relation is an atnding one, so that the actual humanity of 
Chnst becomes the source of a qualitatively new life to the members of the 
society of which he is the Using and abiding bead? This is, of course, the 
ultimate issue at stake between two wa}-s of regarding Chnstiamty which we 
may not nnfairty call respectively Liberal Protestantism and ^tboUcism 
It is also for the metaphj-sician the issue between two verj different ways of 
conceiving the relation between God and the creation or, to speak more 
abstractly two ways of conceiving the relation between eternity and time 
Is the divine and eternal simply transcendent, simply other than ’ the tem- 
poral or does it at once transcend the temporal and interpenetrate it^ Or, 
from the other side the issue is whether the tree good of man is to be found 
simply ID fillin g his place in the temporal order or in rising through it to an 
eternal lev el of being 

ilr Thornton s V olume is a powerful plea for the catholic” answer to the 
problem the answer which has from the first been given and is still given by 
all forms of orthodox Chnstiamty The task he has set hims elf is not merely 
toshow as there IS comparatively UttlediiBcalty in doing that the ' doctrine 
of the person of Christ" adopted by the ' great Church ' in the creed making 
ages was no arbitrary theosophicspeculatioo but arose from a resolute anxiety 
to safeguard a view of God and God a relation to man necessary as the intel- 
lectual jostificatioa of the practical Christian Ufe with its characteristic 
expenences of delivery from sm and spintoa) quickening and that this whole 
position would be compromised by the vanoos heretical Chnstologies, anaect 
or modem (Ebtomsm ApoUmansm. Adoptioaism, HomamtanaDisci, and the 
rest It is further to be shown that the specific conception of the relation 
between Cod aud huoamty presupposed in the orthodox doctrines embodies, 
though it could not have bem deduced from the only conception of Oeiet 
Itself which can really satisfy the demands of an adequate metaphysic Mere 
would be Mr Thornton s reply to the familiar contention that the great 
dogmas of orthodox Chnstiamty presuppose and axe only significant in 
relation to a Platonic-Anstoteliao scbetDC of metaphysical thought itself 
inadequate to the real world as we have come to know it, and are therefore 
for us superseded Where Dr Gore would rejom that though the language of 
the metaphysical scheme presupposed is Creek, its significance is umveisal. 
Mr Thornton rather answers that the scheme was inadequate in an important 
respect the static ard nnhistoncal character of its categories, bnt that the 
real significance of the expenences upon which the traditional theology is 
based becomes ev en more apparent than ever when we replace the categones 
of \nstote l i anis m by those of a more historically minded philosophy 

It is natural that in working this line of thought Mr Thornton should find 
biRiseli V ery much at one with the eminent Scientific philosopher who is doing 
so much at this moment to mtrodoce a more historical way of thinking into 
the physical sciences themselves In his view of tberelation between' process ' 
and eternal bem^‘ the anthnr xtands on JJiexam^ jKruaal .yronnd Jli- 

v^tehead la his philosophy of organism '* (I hasten to reassure the reader 
^ adding that the general position is stated in much the same way as in Dr 
vSIntehead s sunpler and earlier versions of bis doctrine, as found e g in The 
C<mc*pi of Salure, without any of the complicated and often bewildering 
detail or perplexing terminology of Proceu and Rtalxly ) It is held and I am 
sure that it is held rightly, that historical becoinmg itself cannot be intelli- 
pbly described merely in terms of temporal succession, but requires as its 
notion of what Dr ^^'hrtehea(l calls the ingr^ence ' of eternal 
objects into 'events "andPlatothatofyenoi.rf.o^oiar.aud agaxn,thatthe 
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histoncal world is, as Whitehead also insisls. a graded hierarchy. There arc 
two further conceptions essential to Mr Thornton’s nietaph>’Sical scheme 
w hich do not appear in the work to which he most frequently refers, The Com- 
cepl ofKatiire, though the first of them has a prominent place in Scunce and 
the Modern World Our thinking is not completely histonciicd so long as we 
concede the '’eternal order" itself as a realm of "unixenal essences,'' or 
' possibilities”, wc have to think of the "eternal order" as itself onginating in 
the ultimate eternal actuality of God. which » utterly indmdual (So far as I 
understand the very difTicult language of Df \\hiteheads latest work, this 
IS, I believe, his own con%nction, though m much of what he has to say about 
the distinction between God and creatmty” he seems to me to be uncon- 
saously retracting hia own assertion ) And it has further to be added that 
though m man, as a spintual and personal being seeking his highest good, the 
hierarchy of the creatures seems to reach its highest dexelopment — Mr Thorn- 
ton does not reckon with the angels " though I do not see that to do so 
would have affected his argument — the universal ethical experience of non- 
attainment shows that the end of the whole process, the achievement of a 
"participated eternal life of the creature cannot be reached simply by' effort 
from the creaturcly side w ithout an outgoing fresh mov ement on the side of 
the eternal This is why secularism" in all its forms is hopeless, and why a 
genuine religion must always be one of revelation, redemption, and ' grace " 
From this point of view the enlmmation of the ' redemptive" movement m 
an actual interpenetration of humanity by deity in an historical mdivudual, 
though incapable of being ‘ deduced " appears ex poU facto as the right and 
natural completion of the whole cosmic scheme 
The wntet of the present notice « personally too completely sympathetic 
with the mam position to feel either the right or the desire to cnticiae He 
wonld heartily commend Mr Thornton's volume to all readers of this note 
^^*hatevef their judgment of it m other respects it should at least convince 
them that an "unreduced ' Chnstiamty is, not necessarily the product of an 
* antiquated” philosophical or scientific outlook on the w orld . there is a great 
philosophy behind "orthodoxy," and a philosophy which is still well able to 
hold its own 

A E Ta\T.OR 


The Son of Apollo Themes of Plato By T J E ■^^ooDDRlDCE (Boston and 
NewTork Houghton Mifflin Co 1929 Pp ix+aya Pnee 4 dollars ) 
It 13 a mark of the greatness^ of Plato that many people are able to read 
him without the slightest acquamtance with his modem commentators and 
exponents Some of his works have passed into the patnmony of common 
culture They stand, as great pictures do, among the things that the humanity 
m us apprehends and responds to, things we may all delight in, although 
we are aware that they have properties and connections open only to 
speaalized erudition Our reactions to them are total \\ e are affected rather 
than instructed by them, their impact on us is much more moral than intel- 
lectual All which means that they come before us as literature That thev 
really are literature, some of them great Uterature. is happily beyond dispute 
The difference between this total human approach and the academic fhere 
a most ironic word) approach is enormous The latter is for the most nart 
not a refinement but a destruction of the former In the former our hl^\ 
warms and leaps in sympathy with a coUection of personalities more rS 
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and vaned than perhaps anywhere outside the plays of Shakespeare and the 
field of life itself In the latter we look through cold eyes at a set of emaciated 
ideas we reduce the dialogues to their intellectuil content and because 
this content is philosophical and because philosophy aims at system aijd 
because the past has found a system in them and made it into a tradition we 
too seek a system m them lest we be charged with poverty of insight 

The results of this search are dismtegrating the assumptions that prompted 
it We are preparing ourselves to admit that despite the vast amount of 
scholarly work that has been done we have a much le«9 confident conception 
of Plato as philosopher than our fathers bad Indeed wearealreadybegirming 
to say that whatever system he had is hiding behind a mass of dcrwnnght 
inconsistenaes empty sophisms and subtleties irrelevanaes frankly flippant 
or just tedious and romantic fairy tales Prom this conclusion the step is 
short to the position that though Plato lecturing in the grove of Academus 
may have been a philosopher he is not one in his writings which is all we 
now have of him except a heap of incoherent — partly divinizing partly 
spiteful — legend Thu position u to be dutinguished from the long familiar 
view that his dialogues give a popularized expression of an esoteric philosophy 
for it means that hu writings are not intended to be philosophical at all but 
literary with all the versatility of theme and variety of purpose mood and 
manner that the literary impntse requires Looked at in this way they lose 
much of their perplexing character and most of their supposed faults Con 
tradietiocs and fallaoes are grave faults in a philosophical treatise but m 
literature in a form of wnting that represents the hfe of mind picturing the 
swift movements of thought in the intimate context of typical personalities 
making of thinking an exquisite drama violations of logic are a part of its 
realism and fairy tales the savour and scent of its idealism. 

The failure of pbilosopbicaf scholarship then is against its own will dis 
solving the spectre of Platonism as a 8}^tem and handing back to ns Plato 
as a man The philosopher cannot claim the monopoly over bint Anyone with 
sensibility and the elements of general culture may read him and enjoy him 
without fear of seeming pretentions 

Professor Woodbndges book u a coofeuion and justification of this 
growing attitude It u altogether charming and at the same time deeply 
impressive The competence and content of scholarship gnp it firmly through 
out but it is softened by the inwardne^ of his appreciation In complete 
conformity with the nature of this appreciation the author has written not 
a treatue but a senes of essays appraising with the cntiasm of both heart 
and head the central themes of Flato which he holds are not the theory of 
Ideas and the nature of knowledge but the dream of a perfect city the 
pnnaples of a complete educat on the ideal of a disinterested love and the 
mystery of death Themes bke these the subject of wisdom rather than of 
science raise the language that treats them to a high level and it Is the 
proof of Professor ^\oodbndg•s sympathy and insight that his own book 
by the consistent beauty and power of its sentences deserves to be accounted 
literature and read for its own sake It is the only book of Plato I know that 
can be compared snth Pater's PUil« and Platonism For this reason it has 
seemed to me necessary not to summarize its contents but to explain its 
attitude which is one that ought now to be tried out despite its inadequacy 
for dialogues like the Pamentdes and Loms and parts of the Timarus The 
boo* IS an exceedingly distinguished contnbntion to the understanding of 
Plato and valuable alike to the specialist and general reader 

T E JESSOP 
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Ethical Prohltms, an Itilroduclion to Ethes for Hospital Nurses and Soetal 
Workers By Beatrice Edceix, D Litt . PhD. (lAsodon- Methuen & 
Co. Ltd 1929 Ppx+M 9 Pnce5s net) 

This useful textbook is an expansion of Jectures given to Nurse Students 
at a summer school held at Bedford College The aim is said to be, "to give 
a concise statement of ethical pnnaplea and to apply these pnnciples to some 
of the problems that ansc in the professional work and hfc of the hospital 
nurse and social worker" All who seek a straightforward introduction to 
ethics will find the book helpful, but Professor Edgell bears in mind par- 
ticularly those whom she is pnmanly addressing Many practical moral 
problems are discussed which every nurse, one may suppose, must have to 
face at some time or other in her career, problems arising from conflicts of 
loyalty to herself, her patients, her superiors, her subordmates. her profession 
It is in order to lead up to such a discussion that the inquiry into ethical 
principles IS undertaken In this first part of the book there are. of course, 
points vrhich the champions of different ethical schools might dispute, but 
the general effect is an extremely lucid and in the main nncontrovcrsial 
summary After a statement of the scope of the book, comes a psychological 
chapter on ' behavnour and conduct " This contains a circumsp^ account 
of the conditioned reflex instinct and the acquiring of vnlues other than 
those relative to pure innate tendencies Though the concept of inshnct 
IS used freely, it is tempered by insistence on the part played by intelligence 
in the transformabon of behaviour Value, psychologically regarded, is said 
to be "the character of any object m virtue of which it arouses an affective 
or conabve attitude" The present reviewer regrets that "affechve" was 
introduced into this sentence, since affect appears to be consequent on, not 
prior to valuation The word "eonative." by the vray, surely needs explana- 
tion in a book of this sort This psjchological chapter closes with a discussion 
of psychological hedonism, of conflict of motives, and of resolution and habit. 
The next two chapters are ethical The moral judgment is said to refer, not 
exclusively to intentional conduct, nor to motives, nor to consequences, nor 
to character, but to "the whole of the personal side of conduct " The meamng 
of the moral judgment is then discussed, and after a process of ehmination 
o! erroneous meanings, it is found to involve certain ultimate characters, 
namely, authontativeness. conformity to a pattern, relahon to an end, and 
umvei^ity The concepts of moral law and the moral end are now expounded 
The latter is said to be the more fundamental, and the highest ends are said 
to be relativ e to personality. Here one would have liked to find a more definite 
statement of the supreme practical ideal as a harmonious s>*stem of inter- 
dependent persons But the author is, of course, concerned throughout rather 
wi'fn personii intercourse tnan wi£n the social w'nole 


Part II applies the pnnciples of Part I It begins with a psychological 
descnption of the growth of the self and the formation of sentiments The 
character of an mdividual is said to be expressive of the general trend of his 
sentiments It is argued that the sentiment of self-love is not the only possible 
contioUmg factor, and that a senhment lor a divme Power or Spint may 
become the supreme senhment, from which the sentiments for moral quahhra 
may be derived The author might sorely have added that m the absence of 
such a religious senhment. the control may be exercised quite effechvely by 
some other senhment. such as a sentiment for the world-commumty Among 
tte wndihons which determine the relahve strength of senhments is said to 
be the comparison of their ends in thought, and we are told that "m shidvme 
a coU^hon of ends it may take as painstaking an analv-sis to trace out the 
cogitahon of reasons as to detect the fennentahon of the unconsaous " 
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After an account of free wJI in terms of self-detemumsm, the author embarks 
on the discussion of practical problems, referted to above lo coming to a 
decision, she says, we should ^ways beware of judging m relation to some 
one sentiment, instead of in relation to the whole system of sentiments The 
book closes with a discussion of vocation, of the particular kind of native 
endowment which justifies a woman in becoming a nurse or a social worker 
W. Olaf Stapledon. 


The Growth of Reason By Frank Loruier (London Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trflbner&Co 1929 Pp aui + 231 Pnce los 6d net) 

The kind of behaviour that is called "thought” is admittedly bound up 
with symbolic processes ” Just bow are the two related? Or more specifi- 
cally, ‘ What IS the r61e of speech m the life of mind ?” This is Wr Lonmer's 
problem, and he attempts to solve it genetically, basmg his study on the 
great mass of experimental data that is now available He defines a symbol 
as ' an item established in social conduct or in reflective thinking as a func- 
tional substitute for certain other items in social or individual behaviour” 
(p 87) A "symbolic process,” on this definition, is one in which the response 
of the organism tr, or is conditioned by, one of these items that function as 
substitutes Some hold that the items are the thoughts others that they are 
the veliicles of thought which » a Qni<)ue activity m minds Mr Lonmer sag 
gests that a proper emphasis on the eonltnutly of organic and symbolic process 
will reconcile these positions His view, if 1 understand it, is as follows An 
organism is a more or less constant pattern that is preserved by means of the 
changing and ‘impbat” interaction of its factors, in adaptation to the imtml 
rapid changing of other factors, both within and without (p 8). The inter- 
action of facton Lonmer caf b * tension ” There is consciousness where there is 
a certain degree and complexity of tension Thoughts or "ideas” are "minute 
implicit processes” (p 20) wittun the central nervous system Through the 
combiued effects of organic, environmental, and. above ^1, social conditions 
sounds become (by tbe mechanism of the conditioned response) the "con- 
aummatoiy reactions” or stimuli for certain of these rainnte processes Thus 
words are overt reactions continuons with tbe minute reactions that are 
thoughts Words and thoughts are the same in kind, and m their function which 
is to restore equilibrium Mr Lonmer’s cardinal thesis is the continuity of 
speech with other physiological and social happenings, and its continuous 
evolution in all its organizations or "structures” out oforgamc behaviour at 
a lower level (p 1^9) 

Chapter I traces the evolution of ' intelligence" in the organism pnor to 
verbal activity In the growth of intelligence, or power to control life, in 
dumb animals Three stages are dravm 

(i) "The organismic correlation of excitation transmission processes ” Here 
there is excitation, followed by 3 happemng in the oigamsm that restores 
equilfbnum Thus a little ainaba withdraws when pneked, whereas a piece 
of putty would sit and be picked to pieces 

(2) The development of a nervous system that is, of tissue specially 
adapted for the transmission of excitation, and providing a basis for the 
correlation of excitation pattens, that— through their correlation — can 
re-enforce or inhibit each other Lcmmer, as we shall see, regards re-enforte- 
ment and inhibition as the basisof logical thinking 

(3) The evolution of patterns* (a) Intuitional patterns, where processes are 
kept in "sustained excitation,’* thus providing a strong sr/cc/iie factor (t) Per- 
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ceptual patterns, where the organ>2ation of the neural pattern corresponds to 
the pattern of external situations 

Chapter II is a valuable and readable acoiunt of the development of lan- 
guage in children— from instmcti' e cnes to significant speech Tour stages arc 
here distinguished, tliat correspond in a rather striking way with Head s 
types of aphasia (i) Babble or laltcn— when the tongue is used in play, (ii) 
The building up of kmxsthctic and auditory-vocal organuation, through the 
tendency to repeat a certain sound in a situation which has evoked it before 
(ui) Nominal Integration where a certain sound becomes the conditioned 
reflex in a certain context, or the stimiilus for a certain type of emotional, 
motor, or intellectual response (W) The organization, in the latter half of the 
second year, of words into sentences 

The development of this last stage is traced in Chapters IV and V It is mam- 
tained that sjTnbolic structure is a gradually differentiated structure iri/Ain 
the total physiological and social context of linguistic activity” (p 63) Rely- 
ing on the antliropologists, Mr I^nmer finds four uniNcrsal pnnciples of 
sytilax and maintains that theyare in essence psychological (1) The distinc- 
tion between substances and icfbs is that between words that arc complete 
in themselves, as compared with those that suggest further explication 
(i) The vise of the sentence or proposition corresponds to the consummatory 
solution” of a process of tension (3) Logical categories correspond to the 
biological value of certain characters (4) The distinction between nexus and 
/uKC/ion, or between subject predicate and relational proposition corresponds 
to the distinction between a sustained tcnsional process,” and the "unitary 
organization of several symbolic acts” (p 103) Abstrachon is the ‘recogni- 
tion” of a subordinate factor—rclalion or quality— within and common to a 
senes of processes, and an interesting account is given of the growth of the 
concepts of space, time, and number \\’bile he emphasizes that words are the 
"instruments ' of this analysis, I do not think that Mr Lonmer anywhere 
stresses what seems to me the chief point, that words consent thoughts, they 
make it possible, as it were, to repeat the organic proctss for purposes of 
analysis In this connection, why is the relation of implication between char- 
acters not treated as one type of abstraction among others, and the relation 
of implication between propositions as derivative from it? Mr Lonmer’s 
theory is that implication corresponds to the stimulation of one implicit 
element by another But surely such stimulation will be present in trains of 
purely associational thinking 

What is involved in Mr Lonmer's contentiou that speech “is continuous” 
with organismic process or thought comes out most dearly in Chapters V 
and VI, where he deals with reasoning It is inamtamcd that thought is “implicit 
teflsional behaviour pnor to linguistic activity” (p i<q\ Orgjmifiactxwti, 
IS organized prior to the use of symbols Diflerences in intdligcnce depend on 
differences in “span of tension," or incapacity to correlate implicit processes, 
as well as on factors like interest Thus, 00 the one hand, language is con- 
tioned by, and reflects the nature of thought logical form, as distinguished 
from linguistic form is grounded m organismic rather than environmental 
structure, so negation and assent correspond to inhibition and re-enforcement, 
implication to the stimulation of one implicit process by another, and deduc- 
tion tothe leading from” one process to another On the other hand, thought 

is "reorganized and reconstituted” by linguistic process Mr Lonmer dis- 
tinguishes between thought and reason •Reason is thought controlled by 

explicit statement" (p 123) Itdependsnotonlyontheacquisitionofavocabu- 

lary, but on the establishment of systems of inference and reference and 
these Mr Lonmer seems to regard primarily as mechanisms of verbal associa- 
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t:oa Thus logical contranes are pairs of terms that operate automatically to 
inhibit each other 

There is valuable material in this book The account of expenmental results 
maVps interesting reading, and the interpretations of them are significant. 
But Mr Lonmer's phraseology is not incisive, the sahent points of his argu- 
ment are not stressed or elaborated, and a certain amount of symbolic activity 
has to be initiated by the reader There is a slight sketch of the author’s 
epistemological position, and in the last chapter on "Logic and Society," 
which I vnsh everyone might read, Mr lonmcr makes a plea for the impor- 
tance of adequate verbal organization as a means to the rehef of societies and 
individuals from emotional nial-adjustment and conflict 

Helen If Smith 


Instinct and Intuitiem A Study in Mental Duality, By George Binney 
P iBBLEE, 51 A (8vol, pp 394 London Faber & Faber S5s net ) 

In this closely reasoned and stimulating volume 5Ir Dibblee brings together 
a very large number of considerations in support of his thesis that, over and 
above ' intelligence, we possess two extra-conscious faculties, the products 
resulting from the working of which profoundly influence our conscious 
minds These faculties, each of which operates in a quite definite manner 
beyond the sphere of awareness are ’ instinct" on the one hand and ' intui- 
tion ' on the other Their results, which enter into aw areness, are impulse and 
msigbt 

Of recent years an enormous amount has been ivntten upon instmctive 
process and it is generally agreed that however "an instmct" may be defined, 
its conscious aspect consists in a forward looking inclination to deal in more 
or less defimtely patterned response with the stimulus provoking it Though 
there is a rdation of biological utility between the behaviour provoked by 
the stimulus and the goal reached by it, which we can appreciate intelligently, 
the distinction drawn between purely instinctive and intelligent behaviour 
lies in the fact that the creature acting instinctively has no cognuance of 
that relation nor of the worthwhile end realized by its behaviour Clearly, 
if a definite neural substrate is to be assigned for the activity which thus 
issues m inclmations to patterned responses, this should be sought m some 
area of the nervous system which is not already on evidential grounds related 
to ‘ intelligence " The cortex being accepted as the seat of "intelligence,'’ the 
seat of instinct" will be elsewhere There is evidence pointing to the basal 
structures of the brain in this respect 

On the other hand, there is the question, in regard to which there is much 
less agreement, as to the nature of ' intuition.” and even as to its occurrence 
in the sense in which Mr Dibblee uses the term He writes "Intuition can 
be defined as a mode of intelligence unconsciously exercised by man only 
among the animals Its nature cannot be ascertamed by introspection nor 
by examination of its processes, which are in their earher, longer and more 
VKipcntatA Viages, 'vfadiiy extra consaons Prom its very bnef later stages it 
may certainly be pronounced to be solely a mental operation in a sense in 
which perhaps instinct with its close afiective relations may not be In both 
stages our knowledge of intuition mast chiefly be obtamed from its results, 
which are presented like those of instmct inacomplete form to consciousness " 
what Mi Dibblee seems to mean is that there are unconscious processes akin 
to those of conscious "intelligence”t^mean3 of which conclusions are derived 
from premisses 5Ve become consaous of the conclusions, but we are not 
aware of how w e came by them There is no doubt evidence that unconsaoos 
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mentation — or cerebration— does occtir but the principle invohTd would 
seem to cover far more than Mr Dibblee suggests Associations deterraimng 
tendencies and the like are as unconscious as are the processes by which 
ready made intuitions are formed to become consciousl) apprehended 
Indeed all cognitions may be said to arise from unconscious experience 
and there is evidence that dimly apprehended or even entirely unappre 
bended mental items and relations have their definite eilect upon conscious 
processes However intuition may be enlarged or contracted it is more 
akin to intelligence than to instinct and Mr Dibblcc concludes that 
the seat of the intelligent intuitive faculty is certainly the cerebral cortex 
Apart from the great interest from the purely psy chological point of vacw of 
instinct and intuition this question of physicallocalization is important 
especially to those who like Mr Dibblcc are intcractiomsts He draws 
heavnly upon the physiological work of Head Kivers and Parsons — and 
particularly Parsons — m support of his localizations and marshals a vast 
amount of the soundest evidence as well as some which is more speculaUvre 
in the development of his thesis 

Quite aside from the theoretical interest of the volume in its discussions 
which are amply documented of the psyxbological and physiological aspects of 
the problems of instinct intuition and intelligence the general pomt 
of view of Mr Dibblec is thoroughly interesting He is neither a professed 
psychologist nor physiologist He has approached his problems from another 
angle He is primarily an economist His interest in economics had previously 
led him to the formulation of a psychological theory of value The same 
interest more embraang and more penetrating has led him to the study 
which has issued in this book He has read prodigiously and has incorporated 
most if not all of the results of recent and contemporary investigation in 
hts volume not neglecting even psychoanalysis Dut he has selected his 
matenal without the prejudices of aprofessional viewpoint which a psycbol 
ogist psychoanalyst or physiologist might have brought to the task More 
over m handling his problems and advancing his materials towards their 
solution he has made a very considerable use of bis knowledge of the work 
of the philosophers from Descartes onwards 
T*ot only will this volume though teebmeal provide interesting reading 
for the instructed layman it wall provoke sympathetic if also cntical thought 
on the part of physiologists and psychologists alike 

F Aveliso 


General Psychology for CoUige Students By Carl N Rexroad PhD (New 

York The Macmillan Co 1929 Pp xv + 392 Price 8s 6d ) 

'Sty^B ani to some degree the content ot fnis txxik ma'ke it one of 
the ablest and most scholarly of the Bebaviounst contnbutions to psy chology 
The book is divided into three parts — 

1 The principles of behaviour 

2 The development of behaviour 

3 Characteristics of adult behaviour 

Under each of these heads the writer gives a selection of the results of 
modem work in psychology and presents them m a clear and interestmg 
manner At the end of each chapter are a number of original and well planned 
exercises that should be of great help to the student The reviewer was at 
first weU impressed by the fact that there is a bibliography at the end of 
each chapter but on examination he vras disappointed to find them astonish 
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jngly inadequate even for an elcmentaiy text look After the chapter on 
Individual Differences the names of Starch and Thorndike only are quoted 
and nothing published later than i9»9 » mentioned After a chapter which 
includes a treatment of someof tbeontstanding difficulties in adjustment there 
13 no reference to Cjnl Burts mastafy work T/is Yeung Dihnquenl 
In reviewing such a book as this the English reviewer naturally tries to 
assess its value in two quite different connections Is it a book that would 
be useful for the English college student? Does it strengthen the Behaviourist 
position ? 

One must try m dealing with the first of these questions to leave out of 
account theoretical bias and to consider only the body of information that it 
presents The book covers too many topics in its small compass to be suitable 
for college students The treatment of many topics is extremely inadequate 
and superficial and the lack of references to the work of English psychologists 
IS a further drawback Part II on the development of behaviour would be 
helpful to training college Students as it has much that is not easily accessible 
m any other volume of similar sue But it would be difficult for an English 
psychologist even if he sympathued with the Behaviourist point of view to 
use a text book that does not even mention such familiar terms as association 
sentiment image 

There is one part of the book which is outstandingly good for its purpose 
and which is very badly needed by the English student who often comes to 
the study of psychology withlittle or no knowledge of science TJus is part I 
which gives an exceedingly clear treatment of the concept of energy of cellu 
lar charactenstics growth and organuatioo of multicellular organisms and 
of the senson neural equipment of man It is of course a question whether 
a brief text book treatment of such a topic for people who are having no 
experimental work is desirable but there is no doubt that Eexroad bos made 
a very good attempt to meet the difficulty Another aspect of the book that 
would be admirable for students (and others) is the clearness of his argument 
against the faculty and the instinct theory respectively as explanatory 
theories Throughout the book the writer s effort to avoid making abstractions 
into entities is admirable 

When we turn to considerations of theoretical interest and ask how success 
fully Behaviourist theories are employed a great many problems anse There 
IS not space to deal with all of them but two or three maybe taken as typical 
Hexroad attempts to formulate a conditioned reflex theory of tnal and error 
learning such as he takes the rat s learning of a maze to be He says that the 
set of stimuh which precede retreat from a blind alley become substitutable 
for blockage theyleadtotheboiWmgupofaconditionednegativereaction 
to the bhnd alley But are the facts that are estabhshed with regard to con 
ditioned reflexes comparable with this ebmination of a fxtet of the path? 
On the first occasion on which the rat suc«*ds in finding the food he finds it 
after having run down the blind alley Vffiy then on later occasions should 
not the bhnd alley be run as a necessaiy antecedent to findmg food? If the 
process of running down the blind alley and returning is not in some way 
differentiated from the running forward conditioned reflex theory will not 
account for its ebmination If it is diffeientiated then more is involved f b^n 
IS touched by conditioned reflex theory The weight of this objection 15 
increased by the fact that there are on record experiments in which animals 
faced with more difficult problems did not eliminate the piece of futile be- 
haviour Yerkes in his work with Johns the orang-outan records that when 
he was working on the problem of choosing the first door from the ngbt he 
developed the tnck of running towards the door on the extreme ngbt tuminga 
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circle, and entering the door next to it— which « as the right one through which 
he would pass to food He never eliminated this circular movement and went 
straight to the nght door, but after a time dissociated the movement from 
the nght-hand position and would make it anywhere and run to the nearest 
door Now if the rat’s learning m the maze could be explained by conditioned 
reflex theory, there would be no more reason why he should drop out the 
blind alley than that Julius should drop out the useless circular mo%emcat. 
They are similar elements, and either will only be eliminated from the behaviour 
of an animal that has some grasp of space relations in connection with his 
specific problem 

Rexroad’s treatment of desire may be taken as a measure of his success 
in dealing from the Bcha\iounst point of view with phenomena which arc 
regarded as essentially consaous ^ the lay person Rexroad saj*s. “If we, 
constructed as we arc, touch a hot object, we have a desire to withdraw from 
it The desire is cither a description of the fact that we do withdraw, or it is 
the stimnlation and the scnsori neural motor construction which causes us 
to withdraw This meaning obviates the necessit>' for the word, because 
the designation and description of the stimulus and the stimulus response 
mechanisms are sufficient to account for the behaviour displayed ’ WTiat w ords, 
then would Rexroad use in de^nbing such behaviour as that of Cranmer, 
who. "hesitating m presence of atcmbledeath," held his band in the flame? 
He did not withdraw although he had “the stimulus-response mechanisms 
sufficient to account for withdrawal “ If the Dehaviounst theory’ has no more 
adequate way of dealing with such moments m the life of the individual than 
this, It can scarcely become a science of behaviour, much less of the individual 
as a whole 

Similar objectioas might be brought against the treatment of such terms as 
purpose, ide^. etc . but it would be futile, because Rexroad has made any 
adequate treatment of these terms impossible by defining introspection as 
verbal responses to internal stimuli In this he has committed a plain fault of 
observation which shows that quite frequently people report having had an 
experience arising from so^allwl internal stimulation to wrhich they wished 
to give verbal responses and could not In such coses there is something over 
and above internal stimuli present, and that something is not verbal response. 
Even if the Behaviourist denies that these moments are introspective, he 
cannot deny their existence and he has no place for them in his scheme. 
But if introspection has not been disposed of m the easy way that Rexroad 
suggests, then what we seem to know through it with regard to purpose and 
ide^s must be taken into account, and we can challenge the completeness of 
his definition of them as verbal or manual responses which have reference to 
the future 


It IS very disappointing to teahie afresh, from this attempt to fill out the 
Behaviourist theory, that its supporters are as narrow, as much afraid to 
face the whole complexity of facts, and as much bound by tradition, as any of 
the older theorists An illustration of this unwillingness to face facts may be 
taken from Rexroad’s paragraph on “The Error of Postulating Mental Pro- 
cesses ’’ Here he says that to say that a man is conscious of an object is merely 
to say that he is reacting to that object If this is the case, what is the difference 
between reactmg to an object of which one is conscious and reacting to one 
of which one is not conscious’ Here, things that are equal to the same thing are 
not equal to one another Rexroad says that consciousness is reaction to an 
object, but we Imow that not aU reactions to objects are conscious ^Vhat 
then makes the difierence’ Against all the canons of scientific observation 
the Behaviourist says that there is no difierence, because he has decided 
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naively and without any proof whatever that if there were any reality in 
consciousness it could not be of the same order as the rest of the world with 
which be is dealing, and that therefore it would lead to difficulties with regard 
to cause and efiect about which he assumes that we are in a position to 
dogmatire But the truth is that as long as we do not kpow what consciousness 
IS, we cannot prove that it is non physical, nor m our ignorance can we know 
how to measure its physical antecedents and consequents in such a way as 
to say that its generation inixilves a breach of the equivalence of cause and 
effect If space permitted, the writings of the most adv'anced of the physicists 
might be quoted to encourage the Behaviourists to face the whole of the 
facts, believing that the orderliness of the nmversS demands neither the 
particular characteristics of so-called matter nor the non existence of so- 
called mmd that they seem anxious to establish 


Systematic Psychology By Edward Bradford TifCHENER (New '^ork 
The Macmillan Co , 1929 xi -j- 278 Price f os. 6d ) 

As Professor Weld tells us m his preface, this voIuidc contains the prole” 
gomena to the work on Systematic Psychology which Professor Titchener 
had planned to wnte At his death m 1927 only the introduction and three 
chapters ol the prolegomena were complete A projected iourta chapter on 
Method had not been put on paper The Intioduction Chapter III 

appeared 10 The American Journal 0/ Psychology for I9rr, but students of 
psychology will be grateful to Professor Weld for the present pubLcation 
It sets forth the principles underlying Professor Titchfoer’s teachmg through 
out his long association with Comdl It will perhaps, appeal more to the 
elder than to the younger members of the present generaQon of psychologists 
Nevertheless, it will furnish the latter with just that knowledge of their 
antecedents which Professor Titchener empbasued as of first-rate importance 
m psychology. 

The book may be desenbed as Titchener's answer to the question, '■\Vhatis 
Psychology?" It opens with an account of the two conceptions of Psychology 
which found expression in 1874 One in Psyehologie torn Empmschen Stand- 
punkte, by Franz Brentano, the other in Crundsfig* physiologischen 
Psyehologie, by Wilhelm Wundt The first author ca®e to his task with a 
training in scholastic philosophy and in Anstotelean method, the second came 
equipped by a training in natural science and with a special knowledge of 
physiology Brentano defined psychology as the saence of psychical phe- 
nomena Such phenomena are characterized by "intentional inexistence " 
They are acts directed upon objects Acts of ideation, of judgment, of loving- 
hating Wundt diSerentiated between physiology and psychology not by 
subject matter, but by point of saew Tbe psychologist views life from within, 
he aims at describing what is going on observably before him, just as the 
physiologist describes what goes on in the body. The psychologist analyses 
the complex processes to theu lowest terms, vix. sensations Titchener asks 
which of these two books holds the key to a science of psychology. 

To reach his answer he proceeds u the next chapter to build up a definition 
of science The scientific man is distinguisbed from other men by "a disinter- 
ested and impersonal observance of the world of hunian expenence" (p 34). 
\Vbit defines science is its point of view, the land of question it asks of the 
existential world It makes use of expemnent and logical method, and works 
up observational Imowledge of acquaintance into cominunicable "knowledge- 
about." 'The busmess of science is to furnish as simple as possible a desenp- 
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tion of the existential world ** Science analyses synthcsires. reaches classi* 
ficatory laws and correlations but it never asks the question ‘ Why?” m the 
sense of “for what end or purpose ? ’ 

Prom saence proper Titchener would sharply distinguish technology In 
the pursuit of some practical problem the knowledge of one science or another 
may be borrowed, but such an application » not itself science The chapter 
ends with a plea for better education wherein there shall be given an insight 
into the true nature of science and the historical development of scientific 
knowledge 

With his definition of science behind him Titchener goes forward to the 
mam issue If Psychology is a science what is its point of view? He starts 
with Wundts contention that psychology takes expenence whole in its full 
primitive force whereas physical science in its view of objects abstracts from 
whatever vs subjective, that, by keeping in touch with expenence, psychology 
has no place for the abstract conceptual knowledge which cbaractcnzes 
ph}*sical saence According to Wundt, physicsdeals with the universal proper- 
ties of matter, chemistry with the special properties while biology is charac- 
terized by its method of regressive inference U has to work backward from 
effects to causes (This Wundt terms the teleological method, but it in no way 
implies cause or purpose) Titchener cnticizes Wundt s delineation of the 
point of view of psychology, and in particular his claim that it can dispense 
with conceptual constructions From Wundt he turns to Richard Avenanus 
In Dtr Mensekltcke Wetibegriff Avenanus says of psychology, ' The science 
IS as wide os expenence itself in so far as expenence is dependent upon 
the individual' (p iij) The dependence intended is functional vanation 
and ' the individual is the environmental system wherein neurological 
factors play the leading part In the teaching of E Mach a similar conclusion 
}3 to be found The ultimate constituents of the whole world of expenence arc 
sensations, these are the neutral material of physics and of psychology. When 
sensations are studied in functional relation to events m the nervous system, 
they belong to psychology, when they arc studied id relation to conditions 
external to the organization, they belong to physics From E Mach Titchener 
passes to James Ward Again point of view is empbasued "Psychology is 
the science of individual expenence ” "In this sense.” » e as presented to an 
individual the whole choir of heaven and furniture of earth may belong 
to psychology, but otherwise they are psychological non entities” Titchener 
might well have stressed how diSetent is the ' individual ' that Ward has in 
mind from the environmental system of Avenanus or the nervous system of 
Mach Instead, be goes on to show the influence of Avenanus and Mach on 
the psychology of Killpc and Ebbtngbaus He points out that m James’s later 
writings {The Essays sn Radtcal Empsnctsm) we have Mach’s doctnne that 
items are physical or psychical according to their context of associates 

In sumraanzmg these efiorts to define psychology by point of view, Titchener 
accepts the general teaching of Avenanus It fits his belief that science deals 
with existential expenence and suggests a mode of parcelling out the field of 
science In Physics, existential expenence is regarded as functionally inde- 
pendent, m Biology, as functionally dependent upon the physical environ- 
ment m Psychology, as functionally dependent upon the nervous system. 

One may ask why, having amved at a definition of psychology that satisfies 
bis conception of science. Titchener should cany his question further He 
feels his task is not complete without demonstrating that the attempts to 
define psychology by a specific charactenstic m subject matter have led to 
failure In hts third chapter, which is by far the longest in the book he gives 
a destructive cnUcism of the two great groups of psychologists who have 
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claimed such a specific field m psjrchology He deals first with those whom he 
classes as functional psychologists He examines the system of G T Ladd 
and refers in footnotes to Angell and Judd Ladd defines psychology as the 
science which describes and explains the phenomena of consciousness as 
such Among other charactcnstics these phenomena possess that of being 
self determining and this feature which Titchener styles this incalculable 
surd separates the subject matter of psychology from that of other sciences 
Tunctional psychology stresses the distinction between activity and content 
Thereby it reflects the medical distinction between organic function and 
organic structure a distinction which Titchener criticizes as superficial and 
as savouring of popular science Further functional psychology regards 
consticpusness as arising when the organism is faced with a problem where 
nerve processes are hesitant Such a conception Titchener finds one-sided 
There is a consciousness militant but there is also a consciousness resting 
quietly on its arms He finds much overlap between what is ascnbed to 
structure and what is ascnbed to function but worst of all be detects under 
lying all functional psychology a strong current of teleology Final causes have 
long been banished from science and should find no place in a sound psychology 
Titchener holds that because of this teleological attitude functional psychology 
13 Irequentiy used as the jumping-ofl ground for an interest in philosophy or 
for some technology t g education social science It » not cultivated steadily 
for its own sake 

The second group of psychologists considered are those who denvo their 
view of subject matter from Brentano Just as functional psychology la 
coloured by biology so the psyehotogy of act is coloured by theory of knew 
ledge Titchener gives an outline of the analysis of subject matter ofiered 
by C Stumpf (the pupil of Brentano) and by T Lipps He sketches the views 
of Meinong and Husserl so far as they relate to this point This enables him 
to show that the relation of act to content and of content to intended object 
gives nse to controversy He illustrates the divergences of opinion between 
members of the act school by companog the teaching of Witasek and Messer 
on a senes of questions S Witasek represents the Austnan school of Meinong 
while A Messer is greatly influenced by Husserl though he owes his early 
trainmg to Kulpe Both recognue the distinction of act and content but 
whereas Witasek would carry the distinction ngbt back to the lowest terms of 
cxpencace Messer would recogmte sensory contents unaccompanied by acts 
Tor Messer judgment IS always bi raembral synthetic for Witasek it may be 
either synthetic or tbetic Attention for Witasek is an act of thetic judgment 
an act of apprehension for Messer it is an attitude of the subject Titchener 
judges this group of psychologists by a triple test the classication of psychical 
phenomena the treatment of sensation and the treatment of attention 
Stout and Lipps are both arraigned for giving inconsistent systems of classi 
fication in different editions of their works For Titchener this points to the 
inadequacy of mtentionahty' as a demarcation of the psychical Neither 
writer can keep his psychology within the limits thus prescribed The psy 
chology of both Stout and Lipps IS desenbed as applied logic The interest 
lies m argument discussion and explication rather than in the facts of 
observation (p 243) Titchener acknowledges that logical construction has a 
necessary place but the half berets less than the whole (p 244) He declares 
that on the side of subject matter intentionahsm cannot cope with sensation 
and attention while it cannot either dispense with them (p 251) Like 
functional psychology intentional psychology is applied psychology It 
starts Irom mans mind at work in intercourse with nature and w^th his 
fellow men None the less it fads to yield a systematic psychology The 
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meaning of act ^anes from writer to wnter There is no psjcholog) of act 
there ate only psjchologves (p 253) 

Finally Titchcncr addresses Wmself to the task of finding a charactenratlon 
of the subject matter of ps> chology that shall be consonant v, ith the definition 
bj point of view As a science becomes cstablishwl it may be charactenred 
materially bj the common nature of its items or formally by the logical uni 
V cnc to which it belongs U orkiOg on these lines Titchencr finds that ph>-sics 
maj be matenally charactcnrcd as energetic biolog> as behaviomal and 
psychology as sensory Formally comidcted physics vs imumaf in contrast 
biology IS tndiiidmle while psychology is systematic (It may be noted that 
in the te'st the headings of the tables on p 266 ha\ c been transposed ) Sys- 
tematic Psychology had it been wnltcn would have given us Titchencr s 
justification of this schema 

In reading these chapters the rcatlcr cannot fad to be impressed by the 
wide knowledge of contemporary psychology lie will admire the writers 
grasp and his clearness of style but he may in the end remain unconvinced 
of the necessity of the writer s conclusion I le may question whether systems 
that by Titchencr s own showing find strong support in common sense and 
the practical interests of men are to be lightly dismissed from the domain of 
science 

He may further press for justification of the boundary line intended by the 
term existential Much must fall outside Titchencr s definition of science 
but does it follow that because it does so it is not psy chology ? 

Bcatricc Eooett 


Phanfom ll aifj By StR Oliver tioocr (London Hodder and Stoughton Ltd 
1939 Pp XU + 350 Price 5s net ) 

This book was composed by Sir Oliver Lodge because as he says in the 
preface a beneficent spintual world has for him become the ultimate reahty 
In It he deals with vanous aspects of the hypothesis of survival and the 
spintistic view of the universe in general His own statement of the spintistic 
hypothesis is certauily not encouraging It is an appeal to the activity of 
unknown agents acting by unknown methods under conditions 0! which 
we have no expenence and by means of which we are unaware (p 209) 
It IS difficult to see how this can be fruitful in suggesting fresh avenues of 
attack in psychical investigation smcc almost anything would be possible on 
this hypothesis! In many of his arguments the author shows a lack of logic 
and clarity which will surprise those who have read and appreciated his 
address at the last annual meeting of the Institute For instance the fact that 
law and order rule throughout the universe even to the remotest star shows 
that it IS all dominated by onesupremeMmd (p 20) Onp 179 afterstatm" 
that it IS not always easy to discnmuiate between subjective and objective 
events he gives as examples images m mirrors and the rainbow By using 
the words subjective and objective with different meanings in different para 
graphs he succeeds in producing the most amazing confusion 
Sir Oliver Lodge as is well known holds that the brain is merely an instru 
ment and he makes use ol the present tendency in physics to concentrate on 
properties of the mtervemng medium rather than ultimate material units 
to suggest that life and mmd latent m some way m the ether can interact 
with material organisms in somewhat the same way as radiation reacts with 
matter In his address to the Institute • Sir Oliver Lodge only claimed that 
life and mind were cap able of gutdmg the degrada tion of energy or universal 
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increase of entropy, in this book, however, he assumes that the physical 
universe is a “reversible machine," and its operations therefore cyclical and 
eternal Evolution only takes place as regards increase m organualion of 
matter An electron in free spate is incapable of interacting mth radiation, 
according to Jeans, and it has to be associated with a proton before it can 
either emit or absorb it This is an example of emergent properties due to 
organization and Sir Oliver Lodge thinks that when the organization has got 
sufficiently complex, it is capable of interaction with life and mind which are 
also somehow existent in the ether But when a proton loses its electron the 
orgamzation is destroyed, and in the process radiation is produced which 
spreads outwards for ever until perhaps it is used up in producing fresh 
organization When at death the organization of the brain is destroyed, some 
counterpart in the ether— the “personality" — survives, but Sir Oliver Lodge 
does not press the analogy further, and assume that the personality becomes 
diffused again in the ether somewhat after the Shavian manner, nor does he 
believe it capable of producing more organization, reincarnation His real 
reasons for holding these beliefs are. of course, derived from his expenence in 
psychical research and he only uses physical analogies to make them more 
plausible Emergence, however he bolds to be a fact — "This is real evolution 
It was to make this possible that the physical universe existed The cyclical 
operations of matter may be made to conduce to one great end, a growth in 
mental and spiritual values And this I take it is the meaning and object of 
the universe (p 134) 

In refusing to accept the views of those who have lately over>emphasued 
the metrical aspect of science Sir OUver Lodge makes an interesting and 
convincing plea for further research into psychic phenomena by trained and 
competent people It is still true to^ay that anyone considers himself compe- 
tent to judge the value of these phenomena, whereas they require for their 
mvestigatioa not only a wide scientific knowledge, but, more important still, 
a knowledge of the methods of fraud and production of illusions of all sorts 
Let ushope with Sir Oliver Lodge that someday the problem of survival will 
be “attacked by science and some definite answer attained ” 

G B. Brown 


Individual Understanding. A Layman’s Approach to Practical Philosophy 
By Emiix Garcke (London Electncal Press Ltd , 1929 For private 
distnbution xl + 383 ) 

Mr Garcke is known to many readers of the Journal as the Treasurer and 
generous helper of the Institute of Philosophical Studies His interest in the 
Institute has been a practical expression of bis desire to foster the pursuit of 
philosophy among ordmary men and women, because he is convinced that the 
ordinary citizen will be greatly aided m his practical life by the attempt to 
gam a wide and comprehensive outlook on the world, on man’s nature, and 
on man's place in the scheme of things Heisconvincrf that it is possible for 
eieryone, however little learned, who will make the endeavour, to advance 
at least far enough m this pursuit to make it a source both of joy and of profit 
to himself and to the community But as a practical man, with long expenence 
of affairs in which tests of success or failure have to be kept always m view, 
he is convinced that the ordinary traditmaal methods of philosophical study 
are not sufficient, if the average man is to be induced to undertake the task. 
Lectures on the history of past philosophical systems, however interesting, 
may awaken interest for some stndents, but they are apt to leave the average 
man a half amused onlooker, as at a clever game, where the stake is of bttle 
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importance Books on ultimate phdosc^cal problems are liable to leave 
the impression that the task of metaph>sics is to make simple things appear 
paradoxical It is easy to be learned, but learned expositions are not for the 
average man How then is the ordinary unlearned person to make a beginning 
in the study ? This is Mr Gorcke a fundamental problem, and this book is his 
attempt to put fon>ard a tentatiic solution, by illustrating the method by 
which be himself has made his way to philosophizing 
The problem is one which all teachers of philosophy hai c continually before 
them It IS one which is of real importance, and of great diflicultj', and a 
similar problem is to be met with m all branches of adult education In the 
development of Tutonal Classes, for example assoaated 'vith the Workers’ 
Educational Association during the last twenty > cars, the constant cndcaiour 
has been to foster the spirit of independent and organized study of some 
particular subject by means of consecutive courses, involving lecture, dis- 
cussion and essay-wnting, over a continuous penod of three > ears, and many 
skilled tutors have noted the way in which students, who in their first year 
are active and energetic searchers for a point of view which they shall have 
acquired by their own efforts become in their second and third years, so 
impressed by the complexities and diiSculbes of the subject that they come 
to depend on their tutor to too great an extent ceasing to have confidence 
m the outcome of their own thinking it is a problem to which as > ct no general 
solution has been found, and wc are grateful to Mr Garcke for keeping it 
steadily m view and doing what he can to help toward a solution 
How then is the ordinary moo to be encouraged to make a beginning m 
acquiring a philosophical outlook? It is commonplace that be should begin 
from bis own experience, and build on that as a basis widcmng and deepemng, 
endeavouring to make bis point of view both as comprehensive and as syste- 
matic as he can. He should aioid both arrogance and passmty, remembering 
that there are alway'S differences of outlook to be met with among men, and 
y et that each man should have his own outlook Probabibty is all he can hope 
to attain in ultimate things, but only by keen attention to definiteness and 
detail can be gam an outlook capable of growing and developing as life itself 
widens and expenence is enriched Mr Garcke here stresses the importance 
of classification and definition of the conceptions a man already possesses 
Sound classification at the begionmg of bis study a man cannot hope to 
attain, but let him once make a start, and he will m possession of a means 
both of clarifying his views and of cnbcumg them in the light of the expenence 
of others 


Smee comprehensiveness and synthesis is the ulbmate character of a philo- 
sophy, Mr Garcke suggests that the ordinary man should begin hts study 
by "fixing on the widest generalization or the largest key idea which he can 
formulate" . "a formula, or even a smgle word, which gives his 
world-view the widest intelligible expression of which he is capable " Mr 
Garcke suggests, eg. such words to choose from as "Totalitjv Universe. 
Umty, Reality, Existence, Cosmos, Bemg. Nature, <Ether. Evolution, Actmty* 
Continuity. Substance. Matter. Mind, Expenence, Happiness, Spint, Will! 
Utihty, Truth, Relabvity, Absolute" Different individuals will start with 
their own key-ideas A provisional starbng-pomt m aU that is needed Let 
him next proceed to make a wide classificabon of bis knowledge, so M to 
relate it to his key idea If, < g , he starts with Existence, he may decide that 
tte two big divisions of existence are Mind and Matter, classification natundlv 
tends to give nse to two anbthebcal divisions But Mr Garcke suggests that 
wherever there are ^o anbtheses proposed as expressing the fundamental 
nature of a given field, expenence wiUsbow that the anbthesis is only relative. 
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and that a term which combmes the two anbtheses into one is needed as well 
mtennediate term bemg regarded as the expression of a nature which 
shades oS m two directions toward cme or other of the ongmal antithetic 
terms Thus he faiours the attempt to diVTde not into two but mto three 
trjing to see how the antitheses onginally £xed on are mediated b> their 
synthesis 

In his own sj-stematic beginning Mr GarcLe fixed on Totahty as his kej 
idea with the phj-sical and the p^xbical as his pnmarj antithesis and with 
the physiological as mediating between them 

The beginner who has proceeded as far as this by his own eSorts with his 
own starting pomt and his own refiexions on expenence necessa r y to make his 
prehminary classification has already gone a long tray m the systemati ration 
of expenence his ideas are less vague and being expressed with defimteness 
ran be laid alongside those of other thmkers for correction and modification 
one sees how much reflexion is encouraged in the effort to see the relation 
between the physiological and the pb^’sical on the one hand and the psjxhical 
on the other and to see bow ph3aical phvsiologtcal and psychical are related 
in the Totahtj of Being 

This is onlj the first step For the ptobtems which will arise for the ordinary 
man in his philosophizing at this stage will lure him on to an endeavonr 
to clarify and sj’stematuc his ideas reUbv diy to each of his pnmaiy categories 
He can proceed here just as before and 'fr Gaicke himself divides each of 
his three prunary categones into three nine mam divisions thus falling within 
Totality Mlioever follows Mr GarcLes analj-sis will see how neb a field of 
maten^ for the ordinary man s philosophizing is thereby provided ev en if 
in dassificahon one goes no laitber Air Garcke s essenbal point is that his 
classificabons are giv en as an example and not seggested as the classifications 
one ocgbt to make Each man should make his own reflecting on his own 
expenence pondering on the views of others with the object of amvuig at 
his own Individ nal Understanding of the world lo which he L\ es his hfe 
M c cannot follow ^(r Garcke here m the detail of his own classificabons 
m which he has made successively 9 37 and Si divisions with the suggesbon 
that there are 243 etc divisions possible if one would proceed so far It is 
bis uidicabon of a method that he wishes to stress Both for the teacher of 
philosophy and for the ordinary man wishing to begm philosophy hts sugges- 
bon of method is well vrortb pondenng 

The book is admirably prmided with apparatus for aiding the reader and 
supphed vnth a model index 

L J RCSSEU. 


Colendge on Logic and Leaning Atith Selecbons from the Unpublished 
Manusenpts By Alice D Smuer Associate Professor of English 
at A assar College (New Haven and London "kale & Oxford University 
Press ig-g xvi + Pnee i,ts 6d 3 dollars .1 
Colendge seems at last to be coming to his rights as a far more ongmal 
and systemabc thinker in philosophy than has hitherto been generally 
recognized In this work of histone jnsbee Amencan students have led 
the way From the begi nnin g this side of the poet s myriad mmdedness has 
received more appreciabvc attention in Amenca than in England At the 
present day a group of workers largely under the inspirabon of Professor 
Ahce Snyder are devotmg themselves to the tnvesbgabon of hitherto 
neglected manusenpts In the present vmlume the result of several years 
labour at the Bntish Aluseum she pnnts for the first bme the chief part of 
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the material that is a% ailable for an estimate of Colcndge's contribution to 
Logic, a study which he himself regarded as the necessary "prop-cdeutic" 
to any system of thought. It is introduced by three admirable chapters 
entitled ‘ Logician, Metaphysician, Bard,'* "The Potential Scientist" (m 
which Coleridge s relations with many of the leading scientific men of his 
time are sketched), "Encyclopwlist and Educator” (with interesting refer* 
enccs to his ideas for the University of London, as then projected) In what 
follows the authoress tells the story of the successive attempts to realuc his 
ambition of putting Logic on a more satisfactory basis than he found in 
contemporarj’ text-books 

Of the earlier of these attempts dating so far back as 1S05, only fragments 
remain, the most \aluablc of which, intended as an introduction to Outlines 
of the History of Logic, is here printed at length Of the later, begun at a 
time when he had assimilated the work of Kant, wc ha\e a more complete 
record in the two \olumc manuscript entitled Logic, which is presen. cd in the 
British Museum (Egerton 2825-6), and. in spite of its obvious defects, is 
invaluable as proof how much nearer Colcndge came to realizing his ambition 
than IS commonly supposed Miss Snjder approves the "discretjon" of his 
disciple and literary trustee Joseph Henry Green, m abstaining from pub- 
lishmg It, and contents herself with an analysis of the argument, supple* 
mented by large extracts from it and the other manusenpts of which an 
account is given at the beginning of the book, among them the tnarginaha 
on the English translation of Wolff s Logie and on the first hundred pages of 
Hegel s Science of Logic Within these self-imposed limits she has produced 
a scholarly work making an important addition to the still growing mass of 
Colendgean literature What the ultimate judgment on the value of Coleridge’s 
contribution to Logic will be she docs not anticipate Cntiusm is mainly 
confined to remarks on the WTiter’s relation to Moses Mendelssohn’s MoT$en* 
stunien, of which she has made 3 special study. It is legitimate perhaps to 
suggest in view of the great extension which the science has since received 
from ^Vhewell, Mill Jevons, and the wnters of our own time, that what 
Coleridge dictated in this work is more valuable as indicating his attitude 
to philosophical problems in general than as representing any positive 
advance in this special department Nothing, for instance, could be more 
illuminating on bis own views than the cnticisms on Berkeley and Hume, 
quoted in part (pp 91 , 92, 125. and 124) , while sufficient vs given ol what 
he here wntes upon Kant [ibsd) to show how untrue it is to supjwsc that 
Colendge either misunderstood or merely took his philosophy from the 
Critique of Pure Reason 

Be this as it may. students of the history of Dntish and Amencan philosophy 
in the nineteenth century wiU be grateful to Professor Snyder for the lead 
she here gives for a truer appreciation of Coleridge’s contnbution to it. For a 
chapter that hitherto has been missing in that history she has provided a 
most interesting part of the necessary materul 

J. H. Muirhcad. 


A Source Book on Astronomy By Harlow Shaplev. PhJ>, LLD and 
Helen E Howarth (London McGraw-Hill Publishing Co Ltd 
1929 Pp XV1 + 411 Price 203) 

thJ r History of 

the Saences Few of us read the onpaal papers in which great discov«ies 
were announced to the world, and that is our loss For the v^v in which the 
discovery is presented often throws light on the mental outlook of the 
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discoverer, and we are surprised to find what changes there have been in 
the general scientific attitude 

Nowadays we do not feel impressed by Copernicus's argument that the 
universe is spherical "because this form being a complete circle, needing no 
joints, IS the most perfect of all " Or by Kepler’s view that the number of 
the planets were denved by the most wise Creator from the five solid figures 
But Galileo’s account of his discovery of Jupiter's satellites is still delightful 
reading Astronomy, however, is to a great extent a mathematical science, 
there is a theory that people who read source boohs are not interested in 
mathematics, consequently many of the most interesting things are omitted 
An account of how Roche found Roche's limit would, for example, be 
interesting When one looks at the extract from Lagrange on the solution 
of the problem of three bodies — after two paragraphs we are told in a 
bracket "In some twenty pages of fairly simple mathematical analysis. 
Langrange discusses this and other special cases of the Problem of Three 
Bodies " It is just this fairly simple mathematics that we want However, 
this IS no place for slight criticism 

Professor Sbapley and Miss Howarth have made their selecbons with 
great judgment, and have produced an exceedingly interesting book 

C P Sanger 


Rtstanh tn th» Social Siic>tocs' Ils Fundantenial Method$ and Objectives 
Edited by Wilson Gee, Pii D (New York the Macmillan Co Pp X 
+ 305 Pnee 8s fid net ) 

This book consists of nine lectures delivered, on the occasion of its opening, 
to the Institute for Research m the Social Sciences at the University of Vir 
gmia Each lecture is devoted to one "social science,’’ and is given by a scholar 
of recognued eminence in it, most of tbetr names are indeed familiar on both 
sides of the Atlantic And the aim of the course is, as the occasion demanded, 
to sketch the possiblilities of " leseatcV’ m. the various sciences of which it 
treats It is naturally not possible in a short notice to discuss or even sum- 
matue all the contributions, still less to pronounce judgment on their value. 
But It IS worth lemarkmg that most of the lecturers seem to feel a distmct 
reluctance to assume, even withm their own speaal sciences, the rfile of a 
modem Bacon, and tend to devote themselves to descnbing the actual state 
and aims of their sciences, or to discossmg some of their most urgent problems, 
rather than to laying down a programme of research to be followed by students. 
This scepticism is not openly avowed, except in the late Professor Young’s 
lecture on economics ( ‘routine research will give a routine product," p 79) 
But It IS implicit m most of the contributions, and it augurs well for the future 
of social science, however disappointmg it may have been to the would-be 
researchers who presumably furnished the audience for the lectures It is also 
mterestingto note that Philosophy was one of the social sciences to be chosen, 
and Professor Dewey the lecturer upon it 

Oliver de Selincourt 


From the Physical to the Social Sctences Introduction to the Study 0} Economic 
and Ethical Theory By Jacques Rueff Translated by H Green 
(Baltimore Johns Hopkins Press. London Humphrey Milford 
Oxford University Press 1929 Pp xxxiv rjg Pnee 93 ) 

This small book deals with a very important issue m the study of the social 
sciences But the author does not show any acquaintance with work done on 
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the subject outside of France Boutroux and Poincari appear to be his guides^ 
His logical position IS at least dubious, for beseems to bclie%c that the' laws” 
of physical science are statements about mental process — a % ague Kantianism^ 
With regard to the Social Sciences, which the author calls the "so called” 
sciences, he distinguishes an empirical branch which analyses customs and 
"a rational branch which cYtalti their causes ” It »s not clear what he means 
by "creates” He completely confuses 'moral laws” as the statements of 
'moral” custom, which are not morallaws” at all in ordinary ethical theory, 
with the statements expressing the moral judgment These latter statements, 
he announces, are without any absolute \aluc,” whate%cr that means 
The causes" created by the study of morals arconly to justify any "cmpincal” 
customs which the student happens to regard as paramount ” There may 
be some truth in the contrast between natural facts in the relation of man 
to man and the standard or criterion of \alue but it does not seem that 
the author has advanced \cr> far in the explanation of the standard 

C DrLlSLE HORSS 


The Greek Scepltcs Bj Mary M Patrick, LLD Litt D (Xew York 
Columbia University Press (London Humphrey Milford'], 1929 
Pp XXI + 339 Price 4 dollars 50 22s 6d ) 


It IS difficult even to feign a welcome for this work To say the least, a book 
at such a price should have some special merit to justify itself, but neither m 
format nor in quality of production is it worth more than half a guinea and 
Its contents have neither the recondite character that limits circulation nor 
the distinction of fine research or presentation that perhaps entitles an author 
to solicit a substantial recompense from his readers In any case, it is inept to 
issue a book intended wholly for beginners at a pnee which places it beyond 
the reach of most of them ^\s for the contents, the best one can say is that 
they show close familianty with the sources There is no new interpretation, 
no criticism not even ability of presentation the division into paragraphs is 
not rarely little more than a spatial affair, sentences often fall in mere heaps, 
and there is tiresome repctitioa For example, a paragraph devoted to the 
bibliography of the works of Sextus, alter culminating nghtly wnth the 
mention of Bekker’s edition, without any transition tacks on the remark, 
' There is much in the writings of Sextus Empincus that finds a parallel in 
the methods of modem science” Of the following two sentences the first 
makes one wish that the word ' and ’ could be abolished from our language, 
and the second is unmtclligible even with the help of its context "Greek 


scepticism originated among a people much given to discussion, and sceptical 
inquiry may be traced to theeaihcstjienod of Greek Philosophy.. "The Greeks 
in their earliest historical period connected all research with a psychological 
middle standpomt in a simple world theory ” Instances could be multiplied 
Finally, the meaning of scepticism is left in its popular confusion Although in 
the mam body of the book the author shows that Greek scepticism stood for 
the relativity of knowledge and the tmposstlnltly of any criterion of truth except 
the pragmatic one, at the beginning and the end she insists that it was not 
essentially negative, that it was ' the attitude of open tnindedness towards 
knowledge " This latter charactenration enables her to include m her surv ey 
one so far removed from the sceptical doctrine as Dante, and to adduce 
modem science as the present representative of scepticism It really entitles 
her to mclude every earnest tbmker the world has known Perhaps the Greek 
sceptics had that characteristic, bat it was something else that marked them 
as sceptics Machiavelh is dragged m too on the ground of ' doubt of the 
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pnnaples of truth and justice m political relations Doubt is surely the last 
word to apply to bun besides his position is sunply that at the present stage 
of human development moral idrals cannot be applied indiscnmmately to 
political matters without political disaster — a position which has nothing to 
do with the particular epistemological theory which philosophers mean by 
scepticism Mistrust of character is not donbt of positive metaphysics 

The beginner who wants to read about the Greek sceptics will find all he 
needs fully finely and very clearly expressed m Zeller to whom the author 
naturally makes frequent reference The great German scholar long available 
m translation calls for no wa daycoytf, no preparatory manual to bring the 
beginner to him 

T E Jessop 
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Summer Term begins on Apnl aolh and ends on June 30th. 

A course of six weekly lectures on ^uiCTic PiiiLOSoniY will be given 
by Professor LASCELtns Abercroucic. M A . on Mondaj s, at 5 30 p m . at 
University Hall, 14, Gordon Square, W C r 

At the periodical evening meetings during the Lent Term the following 
lectures have been given — 

The Philosophy of Adult Edocatiov. by Principal L P. Jacks, DD, 
MA LLD 

The Philosophy of a Biologist by Professor Leonard Hill, D Litt , P R S. 
Religion and the Scientific Worker, by Joseph Needham, M A 
Matter Life and Value, by Mr C E M Joad 

The lectures recently given by Professor Alexander on Science and 
Art will appear in the form of three articles m the Journal of Phtlosopheal 
Studiis The first of these articles will be pnnted in the July number of the 
Journal 

Readers of the Journal wiU be interested to learn that .the four articles 
on The Philosophy of Social Life, by Mr Delisle Burns which were 
published in October igsS January. April, July 1529, have now appeared 
in book form under the title of An Inlroduclion to the Social Sciences Pub* 
lishers George Allen and Unwin pnee, as 6d net 

UTRELESS "TALKS" ON PHILOSOPHY. 

We understand that the following "Talks” are to be broadcast in the 
Summer Term 

On Monda>’5 8pm Regional Wave Apnl 28th to July 14th, inclusive 
"Freedom and Personabty " Twelve popular talks, conducted in the form of a 
Sociatic dialogue between Professor John Maemurray, of Icing's College, 
London, and a representative of the ordinary listener 

OnTuesdays 8pm sXXonly April 29lh to July 15th, inclusive Intbis 
penod, the first of a related senes of talks on Psjxhology will be given in the 
form of an introduction to Psychology by Professor Cynl Burt, w ho is already 
well known to bsteners In these talks Rofessor Burt will desenbe vanous 
methods used m the study of the mind 


FOUNDATION OF A WILLIAM JAMES LECTURESHIP 
By a gift of the late Edgar Pierce. PhD. Harvard 1895. and author of 
The Philosophy of Character, a Lectureship in honour of WilUain James has 
been established m Harvard Umversity Dr Pierce was at one time Instructor 
in Psjchology at Harvard, and later a member of the Visiting Committee 
for the Department of Philosophy and Psychology Appointments wiU be 
made to this Lectureship at least bienmaUy. the appointees being in residence 
at the Umversity and partiapatuig in the regular instruction Professor Tohn 
Dewey will be the first lecturer on this foundation During the sprm- term 
beginning February 1931. he will deliver a senes of ten public addresses oii 
a topic not yet announced The subjects covered m the William James 
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Lectures are not limited m any way be>ond the general condition that they 
must fall -within the field of philosophy and ps>choIog> The lectures will 
appear m book form 

SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 
(StCOMl CSRCDLATl) 

The Seventh International Congress of Rulosophy will meet September ist 
to 5th 1930 at O'cford England The programme of tlie Congress will be 
as follows — 

A — Gexeral Pusn 

Monday Evtmng Septenber 1st — Openmg Meeting Addresses of ivelcome, 
and replj by Representative of Foreign Delegates 
Tuesday II ednesday Thursday and Friday Septentber 2nd to alh— 

Mori mgs 9 30-12 30 — Simultaneous Section Mcetmgs in allFour Divisions 

Tuesday Afternoon — General Session DiinsioD A 

Wednesday Afternoon — General Session Division B 

Thursday Afternoon — General Session Division C 

Thursday Eienmg — Busmess meeting 

Friday ifternoon —General Session Division D 

B — Sessions 

Division A Metaphysics — General Session— Subject Are recent advances 
tn Physics of metaphysical importance? 

Section X —Subject Is a philosophy of history consistent with the facts 
of history ? 

Section 2— Subject Must biol^cal processes be either purposive or 
mechanistic^ 

Section 3 — Subject The relations between Metaphysics and Religion 
Section 4 —Subject Open Session 

Division B Logic and Epistemology-^enerat Session — Subjects {a) The 
value of recent contnbutions^o Logic (h) Phenomenology 
Section 1 — Subject The nature of Perception and of its objects 
Section 2 —Subject The nature and source of non perceptual factors in 
thinking 

Section 3 — Subject The relation of scientific thinking to the ideal of 
knowledge 

Section 4 — Subject Open Sess on 

Diusion C Flfiics Politics and jBsIhelics — General Smsiom —S ubject The 
value of Ethical and Political Philosophy as guides in practice 
Section 1 — Subject Is the distinction between moral rightness and 
wrongness ultimate? 

Section 2 — Subject Is the gronnd of political obligation always one and 
the same ? 

SeelioH 3 — Subject Recent suggestions in the theory of Fine Art 
4 —Subject Open Sessum 
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Subsection (fc) Medtaxal Phihsophy —Subject The philosophical problems 
at issue in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
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members of the Congress but members who wish to read papers must send 
them in to the Congress not later than August xst The papers of designated 
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10 minutes 

In the Open Sectional Meetings for which no topic is indicated any member 
may contribute a paper, provided that it u sent to the Committee not later 
tbao August xst These papers roust not exceed 15 minutes The Committee 
will distnbute papers sent m to them among the Open Sessions All papers 
offered for the Congress must be in manuscript or (preferabU) typewritten, 
m a form ready for the printer and roust not exceed 3 000 words for the 
General Sessions or 2 000 for the Sectional Sessions They should be sent to 
the Secretary and be in his bands before August rst and it is earnestly 
requested that they should be sent to him as long as possible before that date 
If these conditions are observed the papers by designated speakers will be 
printed and circulated to members before the Sessions and will be published 
m the Proceedings of the Congress An endea\our mil be made to do the 
same with as many as possible of the papers offered and accepted by the 
ftogramme Committee for the Open Sessions but no guarantee of their 
inclusion m the published Proceedmgs can be given 

The recognized languages for papiers and oral discussion at the Congress 
will be English French German and Italian 

Prospective members of the Congress are requested to send in their apph 
cations as soon as possible together with their membership fees (for active 
members fi for associates — wives and families of members— los) to the 
Secretary Mr A H Hannay 74 Giosvenor Street London \\ 1 who will 
send them registration cards and record their names on the roll of the Congress 
Slembers who pay by postal order or through a bank are requested to notify 
the Treasurer at the same time so that the payment can be identified All pay 
ments should be in English money Members will be entitled to a return ticket 
at a reduced fare from any place in the United KiOgdom to Oxford 
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accommodation should state particulars on the application form , 

The sessions of the Congress will be held at the Examination Schools 
Oxford The Secretary s office will be m the Examination Schools and will 
be open from Saturday August 30 1930 Members of the Congress should 
register at the office as soon as possible after their arrival at Oxford Letters 
or telegrams for members may be addressed to the office for the duration of 
the Congress 

For the Organizing Committee 

J A SMITH 
Chairman 
A H HANNAY 

Secretary and Treamrer 
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OBITUARY NOTICE 

Wc regret to announce that the Earl of Balfour, 
the first distinguished President of the British 
Institute of Pbilosophtcal Studies, died on the 19th 
March at the house of his brother, the Hon. Gerald 
Balfour, at Fisher’s Hdl, WoUng, Surrey. He was 81 
>ears of age last July. An account of Lord Balfour’s 
life and work in the realm of philosophy will appear 
in a subsequent Issue of the Journal. 
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SCIENCE AND ART 

PRorEssoK S ALFWNDER 


Jly object m these lectures * is to show that Science is a form of Art, 
though not of fine art. in other %\ords, that it is one cvample of a 
process of which fine art is the most obviou* e\ample, the process of 
making out of certain materials a result into Nvhich the mind itself 
enters Clearly enough the matenal of the artist, whatever it be, 
marble or paints or tones or words, is moulded by the artist into a 
shape ^shlch it would not possess unless something m the artist’^ 
mind found evpression in it Science also is a product ol the mind s 
interference and is artificial But it differs from fine art, 1 shall try 
to show', m this respect m fine art the material is controlled from 
the mind, or at least it is principally controlled from the mind In 
saence the material is the facts of nature (including of course the 
mind Itself as a natural object), but while science would not be 
except for the mind of the scientist, the work is controlled from the 
Side of the matenal itself, and his mind is instrumental to the product 
rather than m some sense intnnsic to it as in fine art 

It mil smt my purpose best to begin by tracing m general outline 
how saence grons, through the interaction of the two elements m 
It which I have called the matenal and the mind It grows out of 
what used to be called history, as by Bacon, that is a collection of 
lacts. and is most easily illustrated from what we call histoTV Wo 
may see the first approaches to scientific history in our newspapers 
which consist of two parts, the bare facts collected as news and the 
comments on the lacts in the leaders The leaders are refi«tons 

■ Delivered m the University of Manchester November rojo ned „ 
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upon or interpretations of the news in the light of the policy or 
principles professed by its editor, in politics or literature or economics 
or music and the like according to the journal's interest But it fails 
to be a saence for two reasons First that its principles, if it is an 
ordmaiy newspaper are practical and concerned with affecting 
public action and secondly, that news andleaders are strungtogether 
and are not organically connected Hoivever, in a great newspaper 
like The Times or The Manchester Guardian there is a pervading 
spint which, to a certain extent, approximates the paper to a work 
of science 

Such a newspaper is a great deal more than a mere chronicle, for 
it revle^vs facts in the light of ideas We get history proper when the 
ideas which the WTiter brings to his news or facts are no longer 
purely practical but theoretical This at least is the first element 
in the transition from the journal to history The facts are co- 
ordinated not so as to serve as the text for policies of practice, but 
so as to bnng out the meaning of the events of the period under 
consideration The meaning of the facts is gathered by the histonan's 
mind, using its appropnate ideas — ^which are suggested by the facts 
themselves but acquire distinctness as he goes oi>— because he starts 
hypotheses as to the significance of his subject, and is helped therein 
by all kinds of knowledge or imagination that he bnngs with him 
from his knowledge of life or from his acquaintance with other periods 
of history All these helps or admimcula he uses as the leader-wnter 
uses his practical principles, and there would be no history proper 
except for his intervention But we note at the same time that how 
ever fertile he may be m hts resources of interpretation, he is bound, 
on pam of being unhistoncal, to keep strictly to the facts, or as I 
put it he IS, for all his artistry or manipulation, controlled by his 
matenal To arrive at their meaning he must select, and he may 
illustrate or interpret so as to co-ordinate the facts, to make the 
essentials stand out and the tnfling or inessential data slip out of 
the fociK, to get a consistent picture if he can or so far as he can 
But he is a scientific historian only if in organizing his matenal he 
does not distort He would not naturally falsify, but falsification 
may come about in effect, not in intention, if he selects, say, to 
heighten the picturesquencss of his narrative or to over-emphasize 
salient features of a character or of a party 

In this process from the chronicle to the history we can see thus 
both science and art, as fine art, playing their part, and always 
because of the mind’s mtervention Vanous histones illustrate these 
features in diffenng degrees Gardmer's history of the Civil War 
betrays very little of the artist, but is an admirable example of 
^entific history, which, far away as it 15 from the chronicle, and 

nngmg out the great movements m men’s minds during that period, 
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and even full of luminous ideas of statesmanship uhich the author 
bnngs to the understanding of human things, is, as far as a layman 
can judge, rigidly faithful to lus data, impartial and e\en austere, 
so much so as perhaps to repel On the other hand, Macaulay is far 
more of an artist, and sometimes forsakes the duty of the historian 
to use the freedom of the artist, by oncstdedness, and uhat must 
be called, houever agreeable is its effect, abstractness, licightcnmg 
the colours or the shadows and sometimes not free from prejudice 
In judging the greatness of a historian both scales ha\c doubtless to 
be used 

The co-ordination of facts by ideas supplied from the mind, or at 
least through the minds action and>ct moulded to the facts, is, 
houever not the whole of the difference between history and 
chronicle Along ivith the work of organizing there goes the process 
of testing the facts themselves, so as to secure precision Thus the 
facts which control arc themselves in part the outcome of the effort 
to create the work of art which embodies them This demands in the 
Uistonan expertness m description, and has led to technical sciences 
like palaeography or chronolog>’, the first example of which last 
science was, I believe, the elder Scaliger s work, and it requires skill 
m estimating the value of evidence, the skill of the scientific judge, 
so as to sort out the data which arc worthy of belief So intimately 
then IS the scientific treatment of facts dependent on the histonan’s 
mind, not only for collating ideas but for establishment of the facts 
themselves 

\\'hen history takes its higher flights, as in recording the whole 
life of a nation, or still more when it becomes comparative, as it 
unavoidably does, and includes many nations, or when it traces a 
department of civilization {eg Lcckys two famous works), or 
reaches to what has been attempted as the philosophy of history — 
it exhibits more and more the use of hypothesis to supply con- 
necting clues, the larger sweep of mind which can make a con- 
spectus of great tracts of time and human motives at work 
thera.'J, and b<etrs}s mare snd mure contwiled art, and 
therefore not fine art, which is exhibited at its lower level in any 
historical work that can be called scientific 

It has sometimes been denied that history can ever be a science, 
except so far as saentific methods are used m the technical ascer- 
tainment of facts It should be clear by now that this is only partially 
true and misses the essential It is only true m the sense that history 
IS not physical science, for when it begins to furnish laws of human 
nature or generalizations, it tends to lose its character of history 
and to become the science of sociology Even within its proper range 
it IS scientific, like the biological saences, because of its control bv 
its material ^ 
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But it does in another respect resemble rather fine art than science 
For it is concerned with individuals and senes of individuals, and 
individualization as contrasted wnth generalization is a distinctive 
mark of art Hence the close affimty of history with the drama 
Even so a contrast of real hvstoty with one of Shakespeare’s 
Histones or with what closely resembles these in our oivn time, 
Hr Strachey s Elizabeth and Essex, is enough to mark off history 
from fine art For these dramas claim the freedom of art from 
control by the facts and use the narrative not as history but as 
matenal to exhibit play of character under histoncal names, and 
they have thus the univeisality which Anstotle made the character- 
istic of drama History is, in fact, a connecting and transitional link 
between science and fine art, shanng with the one its sub;ection to 
things and with the other its limitation to individual existence 
Although history is the form of science which is the least devel- 
oped in the sense that it is more like literature than other sciences, 
our descnption of it has brought out the two features which it shares 
with every science The first is the freedom which it owes to the 
movement of the mind amongst the facts, organizing them so as to 
make them significant, much m the same way as the astronomer 
groups his stars into constellations (an example used so often by 
Hr Eddington) The second is the restriction of the mind in this 
process by the facts themseKcs, much as if the stars compelled the 
astronomer by virtue of their special relations to each other inde- 
pendently of their mere spatial proximity, so to group them, as the 
parts of an animal body compel us to consider them as more inti- 
mately connected with each other than with things outside them 
Now It IS this second feature of control of the mind by the matenal 
which IS so palpable in history when we compare it with the other 
sciences or with fine art What distinguishes the natural sciences, 
and above all the physical saences and mathematics, is the increasing 
entry into them of the mind s freedom of construction 

The biological sciences mark the transition to physical saence, 
they are more like history and less like mathematics, and there is 
consequently less artifice in them than in physics Between them 
and physics comes chemistry, which is fast approaching the condition 
of a branch of physics 

Botany and zoology begin as natural history, and they retain to 
the end the qualitative character, which increasingly disappears 
from science to be replaced by the metrical or quantitativ e character 
History or the collection of facts in biology, as it becomes more 
methodical and systematic and ptease, becomes dignified with the 
name of morphology But as these saences grow and become more 
scientific, that is approach to the ideas of the physical sciences, not 
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only docs gcneraliiation enter, but measurement, and again, intro- 
ducing c\penment, they become phj’siological and admit of the 
statement of la\\s Dar%\mism illustrates excellently both these 
aspects It IS a quahtatvxc theory, and not a metneal one At the 
same time it is an immense histoncal comprehension, and indeed it 
stnkes the note of the histoncal method m science, ^\hlch came to 
be so marked a feature in thought as men’s minds sn-ung back from 
the rationalism of the eighteenth century and from the so-called 
mechanical philosophy It maybe noted, by thewaj, thatMr WTiite- 
head’s introduction of the idea of organism into phj-sics and philo- 
sophy is avowedly a reaction from the mechanistic plulosophy of 
phj’sics in our own day, after the tnumphs which that philosophy 
had won m actual physical investigations nght on to the end of the 
nineteenth century Moreover, Darwinism, besides being a great 
historical synthesis, offered m the notion of natural selection a 
physical law regulating the histoncal procession With Mendehsm 
we have introduced into histoncal biology the metneal method of 
statistics, and something in biologj approaching the atomic theory 
in phj’sics and chemistry, in the search after units still qualitative 
and far removed from the units of chemistiy, underlying the gene- 
alogy of living forms 

Perhaps the best illustration of the effect of expenment on the 
lifting of biology from history to saence or artifice is to be seen in 
the growth of scientific mediane Medicine, which m its beginnings 
IS purely empincal (for I need not go back to its kinship with religion), 
owes Its scientific standing to phj-siologj’, which does not merely 
observe, or even employ expenment as a help to observation as in 
statistical inquiries, but relies from the beginning on experimental 
interference with the course of life, and is able to establish laws At 
the same time, if any one needed convincing of the artificial character 
of science, he has only to observe how completely this master science 
of life IS a creation of the mmd by observing that for the most part 
in his experiments the phj*siologist isolates the separate portions of 
the body, as for instance m a nerve preparation, and observes the 
laws or regulanties of their separate workmgs He has consequently 
to correct this artificiality by precautions to interfere as little as 
possible with the organic connections of the part under expenment, 
as for instance in careful vivisectional experiments I may instance 
the knowledge acquired by expenment of the co-ordmation or 
integration of nen ous impulses and of the paths which nerve impulses 
travel Sometimes by events, which are disastrous for the patient 
but fortunate for science, nervous lesions from disease or war may 
take the place of expenment. as in the well known observations of 
Sir Henry Head 

At the same time, m pointing out how science grows away from 
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history through artifice, and the increasing share of the mmd in its 
creations. I am intending no depreciation of history as such It will, 
in fact, be one of my main contentions that science, even at its acme 
m physics and mathematics, never frees itself completely of history, 
and artificial as it is this dependence on history prevents it from 
being artistic 

Chemistry, which comes next in the senes is so interesting 
from our point of view because almost under our eyes it has been 
changmg from a histoncal to a semi physical science Quahtative it 
remains the elements are distinct in quality as much as the species 
of ammals and plants But there have been two processes going on, 
which are not altogether distinct from each other One is the mitiga- 
tion of the quahtative distinctness of chemical substances by uniting 
the elements into one great synthesis comparable to the Darwinian 
synthesis m biology, the other the way in which the conception 
of the molecules and the atoms has become geometrical, a process 
described so excellently by Mr Meycrson in his book La VeMtcUon 
Rtlatm^ie * Already chemistry had learned to shed fictitious qualita- 
tive conceptions like those of calonc and phlogiston, which were m 
fact the qualities of heat and combustibility made into substances, 
very mudi m the same way as the early Greek physicists thought 
of love and stnfe, which were causes of mixture and separation, 
as being physical things or elements like the four elements of earth, 
air, fire and water Mr Meyerson happily recalls (ch xxii) the 
"dormitive virtue ’ of opium, by which Moh^re's candidate for a 
degree in medicine decfares that opium makes us sleep These 
virtues became actual substances But when once these fictions were 
banished by Lavoisier at the end of the eight^nth century, there 
began the attempts to rdate the different element^tOv.one another 
which culminated in Mendeleef’s great synthesis Accordmg^o this 
the elements, when arranged in the order of their atomic wights, 
fell into groups or constellations, which repeated each other'-' 
m their chemical and physical properties The presumption under- 
lying the synthesis is that the elements are connected together 
getiealogvcaiiy, and ate nltimately derived from some one substance 
by descent This has of course, been confirmed by the disco\enes 
made about radium, certain elements being experimentally produced 
from others through loss of the constituent electrons So far the 
movement has been comparable to the Darwmian sjmthesis, but 
more penetrating 

But along with this, and m fact part of the same movement, there 
has gone the spatialumg of which Mr Me>erson speaks by which 
molecules arc exhibited as contaimng their atoms in a certain spatial 
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amngcracnt , atoms IwUUng Intids as it w ere m a kind of dance. 
Many >cars ago W. K. Clifford comp.arcd the molecule of l>cnzcnc 
to a game of "here Me go round the mulbcrO' tree'* plajed by a nng 
of children Morco\cr, not only is the molecule spitjalizcd m this 
physical chcmistty, but in recent times the atom itself has been 
spatializcd into the conception of a central nucleus made up of units 
of positiN c and negative clcctncit^ , uitli electrons or units of ncgativ c 
electricity revoKing around U in orbits like those of the planets 
Wlicthcr this conception is final remains to be seen , it has apparently 
broken dowm under the difticuUics presented b> the quantum theory 
Those difFicuUies, however, concern the notion that the electrons 
can be treated as if they were snnll pieces of matter It would still 
remain tint in the advance of chemistry, as the science is handed 
over more and more to the ph>'sicisls the qualitative character of 
the science is replaced by a metrical cliaractcr 

For us, what is chiefly to be noted is that chemistry', in ceasing to 
be purely qualitative, has become more abstract, for it is more 
abstract to identify a colour by the wave-length of its light than by 
its sensible property More science, if it means greater power to the 
mind in comptchcnsioa of its material, means also greater assertion 
of the mentsd element in the science and greater intrusion of artifice 

For reasons of convenience, I propose, instead of passing on 
directly to physics and mathematics, to dwell on a further aspect 
of the artificiality of scicncewhicliwouldmorc properly come at the 
end of the survey of the sciences Hitherto, m the lustoncal and 
semi historical sciences, I have been concerned to indicate how the 
saence depends for its existence on the entry of the mind by means 
of its hypotheses and co-ordinating notions It has, however, been 
sufficiently plain that the freedom of the mind’s movement has 
been rather instrumental than constitutive, though when we come 
to physical chemistry, the spatial construction of the molecules 
has been eminently a piece of the mind’s own ingenuity. Still, the 
ideas which the mind uses, thouglunventions of the mind, have been 
directly suggested by the facts considered, and what is more im- 
portant. the characters of things embodied m the ideas belong 
clearly to the things themselves Natural selection, for instance, m 
the beginning a hypothesis, was not only suggested to Darwin’s 
mind by the procedure of animal breeders, but so far as it is estab- 
lished IS a process which is actually operati\e among animals or 
plants In fact, the doubts now raised which call the tjieory j/j 
question are doubts as to the limits of the process in actual fact 
The arrangement of the atoms in the molecule is actually, or at 
least pretends to be actually, present in the molecules Such ideas 
are on quite a different footing from the idea of a twelve- or even a 
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five dimensional world adopted for convenience m manipulation of 
certain formulas without supposing that the actual world is twelve- 
or five dimensional 

\Vhen we come to the physical saences, the freedom of the mmd 
IS so obvious that the difficulty rather is to convince ourselves that 
m the more speculative branches of physics the science is not wholly 
an invention of the mind Parts of these subjects appear to be in 
the position of the statue which suggests life, though jt is dead 
marble, because the artist has put the life there I anticipate, there- 
fore the impression produced in these sciences by illustrating the 
extreme freedom of procedure which the mmd assumes to itself in 
its normal or, if you like, logical procedure Logic may be regarded 
as a science even more abstract than physics or mathematics Now 
the reasonings of the mmd about things are conducted with regard 
to the mmd s oivn procedure and convenience The most notable 
instance of this is the substitution of reasons for natural or physical 
connections, or, as Bradley puts it, of the ’ because” for the cause 
A cause is always a reason, but a reason is not always a cause He 
gives two illustrations ‘ Two coins are proved to have similar 
inscriptions because they each are like a third, but the cause is not 
found in this interrelation The cause is the origin from a common 
die If a vessel has sailed for London or Liverpool, and we know that 
it has not sailed for the former, we argue that its course is shaped 
for the latter But is our middle a process of actual causation ?” The 
physical cause is the will of the captain or the instructions of the 
owners Now inference is the logical procedure of science, and we 
use our evidence according to the mind s rules There is a general 
logical technique of the sciences over and above the special methods 
used in special sciences to suit the different subject-matter 
This seems to make science artificial from the beginning We argue, 
as m the above examples from what Aristotle called signs instead 
of causes since the barometer is falling there is a storm , or from 
alternatives and yet it is in our mind that the alternatives are Or we 
argue from probabilities which means upon the strength of evidence, 
but of evidence which does not amount to proof Apd I believe that 
probability is become a most unportant part of technical science 
But m so far as evidence is insufficient, we reason according to our 
rules and not from causes 

It must not be supposed that therefore logical methods m their 
freedom, and as it w ere their cmanapation from natural control, arc 
m reality uncontrolled or arbitrary On the contrary, on mere 
general considerations, we have to remember that the mind is itself 
(at least for our present purposes) a part of nature, and if it succeeds 
m tr3nng to know about things ^ following its own nature, v'c are 
bound to suppose it is adapted to things, much as an animal persists 
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because it can make use of its surroumlings, and the surroundings 
respond to it m its reactions to them Moreover, although reasons 
are not causes y et reasons arc founded on causes , ullimatelj- in the 
instance of the three coins the coins tlierosclves and the die which 
stamps them belong together in one sjstcm Alternatives c\ist m 
our thought, but things do admit of being arranged into classes 
vvlucli c\clude each other, or a kind of event may be produced in 
different ways, and in this sense there are real alternatives in nature 
It has even been maintained that chance i^ not a mere name for our 
Ignorance or for the insufficiency of our evidence, but in a certain 
sense really exists, though that sense can Jiardly jet be regarded as 
clearly explained Further, vve shall sec that in the special ideas of 
the sciences the mind is perpetually seeding to interpret its own 
creations m terms of physical things Thus vve invent negative 
numbers, and straightway interpret them as distances in the opposite 
direction or the symbol of imaginary quantity V~i is interpreted 
geometrically in the manner explained by Mr NMiitchead in his 
/iifrofiifchoji to Malhemaltcs 

It still remains true, however far the mind succeeds in establishing 
a connection between its own creations and things it follows in 
making science its own bent the real niJnibcrs, for instance, owe 
their existence to the generalizing of number of which Mr WTiitehead 
speaks Truth, therefore, whicliistlicwork of scientific inquiry is not 
the same thing as reality however closely A corresponds to reality 
It needs the mmd for its existence, and only as held in the mind's 
embrace is it legitimate to speak of truth 'Ve have now to realize 
the other side of the scientific art, that even in its highest and most 
abstract flights it is controlled by things and is in other words 
expenmcntal 


I return now. from this interruption, to the exact sciences of 
physics and mathematics, and here again I shall be concerned to 
exhibit the two features vve have found in the quasi-histoncal 
sciences, their artificiality and their control by the facts That it is 
an ait is more obvious of phjsics than it$ control by a non mental 
reality For at an early stage physics becomes metneal and ceases 
to aim at merely qualitative propositions such as that heat expands 
bodies In doing so, m abstracting from the sensible characters of 
things, it IS plainly thevvork of the mind And m its later stages, in 
its efforts at explanation it has long passed the ideal of a collection 
of empincal laws so carefully stated as to be called causal laws 
Even the principle stated by Kelvin, that explanation is only satis- 
factory when it is possible to conxtruct a mechanical model, has 
apparently ceased to be accepted And at the present time, owing to 
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two theories, that of relativity and the quantum theory, the ultimate 
formulation of physical laws involves a mass of constructions by 
the mind which aim at any rate at making physics purely a mental 
work, corresponding, no doubt, in some sense to the objects of per- 
ception, and yet hardly to be described as dealing , how ever indirectly, 
with those objects 

It is not my business, nor indeed is it within my competence, to 
describe these two great modem theories I am only concerned with 
them m so far as they raise philosophical problems bearing upon the 
present topic But roughly I may put them thus The theory of 
relatn ity issues irom the replacement of space and time b}’’ space- 
time The world, instead of being a set of things extended in space 
which have a history in time, is a world of events, is a four dimen- 
sional world, and not merely a three dimensional one which proceeds 
fonvard in time This of itself is enough to dispose of the idea we 
use in practice of things or substances Force, which we become 
acquainted with directly m our own muscular eacrtions, has long 
evaporated and given way to the purely metrical conception of the 
accelerations of bodies to each other And now substance, an idea 
which again is suggested by experience of ourselves, is seen to be 
only a way of describing a group of cohering events, cohering, that 
IS to say, closely enough to be singled out and named So far physics 
only continues the process of getting nd of anthropomorphic con- 
ceptions But now the theory of relativity goes on to insist that the 
separation of space-time into space and time is relative to the 
point of view (which may be that of a human observer, but need not 
be) from which the dissection is made Since the points of view arc 
generally those of human observers, this at first sight makes division 
into space and time the work of the mind 

The quantum theory is again, to speak very roughly, a theory 
founded on the discovery that energy exists m units or bundles of 
units, and not in continuous quantities, so that, for instance, light is 
given off from an atom in multiples of a certain unit This atomicity 
of things provokes a vanety of different explanations with which 
I have nothing to do, but at any rate the conceptions which they 
employ, some more than others, imply a high degree of mental 
con'itructioiv and remoteness from sensible notions It has even been 
said that the older notions of the perception of things have to be 
revised for the new infra microscopic world into which atoms are 
resolved Physicists are now occupied with the relation between the 
older classical physics and the laws of this new region of action 
These inquiries throw into high relief the immensely artificial 
character of phjsics, at least m its present state of advance, and they 
seem to throw doubt on the idea I have used, that however much of 
an art a science is, it is still under control from a non-mental reality. 
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Fortvinately \vc have for ourselves in these matters such guides as 
Mr. RusscH’s /l.fi.C. o/7WrthVi/)*andhis A.B.C. of Moim. as well as 
Ins more systematic works, Tijc of Afaf/rr and 7n(roi7»ctio»i 

to Philosophy; and as Mr. Eddington's The jXalurc of the Physical 
World, which may be regarded as a fuller restatement of his article 
on "The Domain of Ph)*sical Science" in the volume of essays called 
SciVficf, Religion, and Reality, published in 1925. It will be convenient 
to take Mr Eddington as a text for our remarks, because nath him 
the artistic or artificial character of physics comes out so strongly, 
and the clement of what I have called control drops apparently into 
the background, which is the vcr>- point I am ndshing to question. 

Physics itself is a closed circle into which the study of conscious- 
ness does not enter, but physical objects are metrical constructions 
which imply the action ol the mind, much as the shape of the statue 
implies the artist's chisel. The objects of physics are groups of 
metncal characters which arc not perceptual objects, but only 
sjTnbolicof them. In a sinking passage Mr. Eddington nxites (p. 254): 
"Our knowledge of the external world cannot be divorced from the 
nature of the appliances with which we have obtained the know- 
ledge." I add the followng sentence because of its bearing on what 
comes later. "The truth of the law of gravitation cannot be regarded 
as subsisting apart from the e.xpcrimental procedure by which we 
have ascertained its truth." The sjTnbols in question are, in fact, 
"pointer-readings" from various instruments of measurement. 
Phj’sics attends only to these readings of weight, temperature, 
speed, and the like; so that in his familiar illustration of the elephant 
rolling don-n a grassy slope, we have one set of pointer-readings 
“moNing" according to another set down a slope also recorded by a 
reading of its angle. All this is perfectly clear. WTiat is not so clear is 
that these readings are purely 5j*mboHc of the perceptual object, and 
not merely an abstraction from that object of its metrical characters ; 
in which case the "physical object" would really belong to the per- 
ceptual object, in a sense in which the life inspired by the sculptor 

course t’ne 

phj’sical notation might be veiy indirect. 

How much Mr. Eddington emphasizes the part played by mental 
construction in the making of phj'sical science is best seen by follow- 
ing as far as possible his account of what he calls world-building; 
how by starting n*ith elements described in the most abstract way 
possible as relata and the rebtions between them, and assigning to 
each relatum four numbers constituting a monomark (an abstract 
idea used to avoid calUng the numbers co-ordinates which imply 
space and time) . we can exhibit the structure of the world in a formula 
in which the coefficients correspond to certain concrete concepts 
hke space, time, and graWtation. electricity and magnetism. In 
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this v.ay we as it uere, build up the familiar uorld out of abstract 
numbers and their combinations, and can derive certain of the law’s 
of experimental physics But the way m which mind enters can only 
be understood when we follow him m the division which he makes 
of the laws of Nature into three types 
He distinguishes (p 244) (i) identical laws, (2) statistical laws, 
(3) transcendental laws The identities are the laws of conservation 
of energy and momentum and even the law of gravitation, the 
inclusion of which is one of the most remarkable of his results, one 
which most provokes reflection They are "the laws obeyed as mathe- 
matical identities in virtue of the ways in which the quantities 
obeying them are built ‘ They cannot be regarded as genuine laws 
of control by the basal material of the world More than once he calls 
these fundamental laws a put up job," or truisms, though he adds 
(p 237) not truisms when approached in the way mmd looks out on 
the world but truisms when we encounter them m a building up of 
the world from a basal structure " We find them in nature because 
we have ordered nature as it were m this form We ha\e a passion 
for permanence or an interest in it, the same interest which underlies 
our idea of substance ‘ The law of conservation is a truism for the 
things which satisfy it, but its prominence in the scheme of law of 
the physical w orld is due to the mind having demanded permanence " 
(p 241) It IS as if the bursar of a college should think that he has 
discovered something m the real life of the college by finding that 
the accounts balance he has but arranged that incomings are plus 
and outgoings minus In the same way as the different aspects m 
which the realities of the college overlap in the world of accounts, so 
the law of conservation represents "the overlapping of the different 
aspects in which the 'non emptiness of space' presents itself to 
our practical experience We can measure certain forms of 
energy with a thermometer, momentum ^v^th a ballistic pendulum, 
stress with a manometer Commonly we picture these as separate 
physical entities whose behaviour towards each other is controlled 
by a law But now the theory is that the three instruments measure 
different but slightly overlapping aspects of a single physical condi- 
tion and a law connecting their measurements 15 o! the same tauto 
logical type as a law’ connecting measurements with a metre rule 
and a foot rule (p 239) He adds, however, that "the proviso 
must be remembered granting that the identification [of their 
subject matter] ’ te of energy, momentum, and stress, with 
certam 'principal curvatures’ of the >vorld, "is correct From 
1 practical point of view the law would be upset if it turned out 
that the thing conserved was not that which we are accustomed 
to measure with the above mentioned instruments, but something 
slightly different” (p 239) 
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I will quote another paragraph because of its bearing upon what 
follows Though consciousness is not included in the cjcle of 
physics, yet according to Mr Eddington it cvercises “a selective 
influence on the laws of Nature by choosing the patterns which suit 
Itself " And this {p 243), is to say "that lalues are created by the 
mind All the 'light and shade' m our conception of the world of 
physics comes m this way from the mind, and cannot be e\plained 
without reference to the characteristics of consciousness ’* That value, 
at any rate the highest value, sucli as truth, is created by mind 
seems to me eminently true But the question still Tcmains whether 
the creation depends on the characteristics of consciousness, as I 
shall urge beauty does, where, for instance, the mind inserts into the 
marble characters which do not belong to the marble , or whether the 
mind in science is not rather truly selective, taking from nature by 
selection what is really already m nature 
I shall return to this later Meantime let me resume the enumera- 
tion of the types 0! natural law Besides the identical laws, there arc 
secondly statistical laws, of which the chief is the second law of 
thermodynamics, that is the law of the running down of energy in 
the world into the form of heat unavailable for work (the loss of 
available energy being known as entropy) ‘ Statistical laws,” to 
quote further, "relate to the behaviour of crowds, and depend on the 
fact that although the behaviour of each individual may be evtremely 
uncertain, average results can be predicted with confidence Much 
of the apparent uniformity of Nature is a uniformity of averages *' 
These statistical laws however, he does not regard as laws of control 
for they involve a notion of probability for which there is as yet no 
place in the conception of the world substratum [t e the basal 
structure] (p 244) 

It IS in the third group of the transcendental laws that we must 
seek, according to Mr Eddington, for the genuine laws of control, 
if there are any They ‘ comprise all those which have not become 


obvious identities implied in the scheme of world-building They 
are concerned with the particular behaviour of atoms, electrons, 
and quanta— that is to say, the law« of atomicity of matter* 
electncity, and action We seem to be making some progress 
towards formulating them, but it is clear that the mmd is 
having a much harder struggle to gain a rational conception of 
them than it had wth the classical field laws We have seen that 
the field laws, especially the laws of conservation, are indirectly 
imposed by the mind, which has. so to speak, commanded a plan of 
world building to satisfy them It is a natural suggestion that the 
^eater difficulty m elucidating the transcendental laws is due to 
the fact that we are no longer engaged in recovenng from Nature 
what we have ourselves put into Nature, but are at last confronted 
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with its own intrinsic system of go\emment But I scarcely know 
what to think It may be that the laws of atomicity, like the 

laws of conser\*ation arise onl> in the presentation of the world to 
us and can be recognized as identities by some extension of the argu 
ment we have followed But it is perhaps as likely that after we have 
cleared away all the superadded laws which arise solely in our mode 
of apprehension of the world about us, there will be left an external 
world developing under genuine lawsof control ’ (p 245) 

It would seem to follow from this that though the external world 
may be in the end recalcitrant to mind the ideal of physics is a 
sjstem of identical laws representing the minds own wall with 
Nature ^\’here science has progressed the farthest,” he says 
elsewhere (Space Tune, and Grauialton, p 201) “the mind has but 
regained from nature that which the mind has put into nature ” 
Such saence is of course only ‘knowledge of structural form and 
not knowledge of content The philosophical suggestion is that 
in the end the content itself is the stuff of our consaousness This 
last suggestion, however, it is not necessary to consider If the ideal 
of physics is the one described phjsics would be completely an art, 
conforming to forms of structure chosen by the mind, as the sculptor 
imposes on his marble the form he diooses, and no part of the 
matenal but obeys this form This would make science at its highest, 
in physics and mathematics akin to fine art to a greater degree than 
seems, as I hope to indicate, to be the truth 

Accepting from Mr Eddington his picture of world building as 
practised by science, I would ask whence the mind derives the idea 
of permanence which justifies us in saying that the laws of conserva- 
tion are identities So far as the statement goes, it w ould seem to be 
a creation of the mmd itself But there is something like a miracle 
in this supposed capacity of the mmd unprompted by expenence 
of things themselves to ongmate the notion of permanence Pre- 
cedent for affirming such capacity might be found in the Kantian 
doctnne of the categones such as substance and the others which 
the mind introduces into the matenal supplied bj senie, to which, 
however of course Mr Eddington does not appeal But at any rate, 
even in the Kantian doctnne, though the categones may be thought 
by themselves (how Kant never explains), they cannot be used by 
themselves If we suggest that we expenence substance m the 
permanence of ourselves the answer must be made that if by our- 
selves we mean our bodies these are a part of the external w orld 
already, and we denve the idea of permanence from what is non- 
mental If we answer we have it m the expenence of our minds alone, 
the answer is that we never do have expenence of our minds (m 
what Kant called the inner sense) except in and through the expen- 
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ence of some external thing— «aj our o\vn bodj as the most familiar 
case or any other external bod> but some external body there must 
be This consideration which is so dtstmcti%e of Kant does not 
receive I think its fair consideration from Mr Eddington Themmd 
ma> act vvilfull> in ordering its physical world but if it does so 
according to ideas those ideas seem thetmeUes to have come from 
phj’sical expenence and to be in the end empirical or experimental 
notions suggested b> external expenence and bj the self as the most 
familiar instance of that expenence We might go on to urge not by 
way of cnticism of the notion of world building from relata and 
their relations that the ideas of relata and relations themselves 
cannot be regarded as creations of the mind but are nothing but 
abstractions of the most general aspects of concrete expenence Ev en 
the numbers which are used for monomarks of relata are supplied 
to the mind not made by it Mr Eddington himself quotes wath 
approv*al the famous sayang of Kronecker about pure mathematics 
that God made the integers all eKe is made by the mind In general 
It IS safe to say that no idea attnbuted to the mmd s own creation 
hut is derived by it from some expenence of what is not mind or at 
least not vnthout such expenence The ideas w hich ev en m a work of 
fine art are imported into the product by the mmd are ideas not 
created by the mmd itself but supplied from its expenence of things 
not minds (unless indeed the artist is portrayang mind itself as in a 
lync poem) Doubtless these reflections do not appeal to those who 
like Mr Eddington regard the minds expenence of itself as direct 
and of external things as indirect whence he is able to speak of 
physical thmgs as mere symbols of perceptions But it seems to 
me as true as to Kant that it is only m and through the expenence 
of external things that we can have expenence of the mmd itself 
and if It IS a question of which of the two is rather to be called direct, 
that claim must be assigned to external expenence The mind of 
which we have direct expenence without expenence of external 
thmgs and through that expenence is a ghost or to quote a phrase of 
Lotze s It IS as unreal as grinding without gnst 

I speak on these matters with some timidity partly lest I should 
appear to be questioning Mr Eddington s exposition and partly 
lest I should be really failmg to understand him What I question 
is merely the authonty asenbed to the mind As I read the case the 
ground of the law of conservation is the expenraental fact that the 
difierent measurements are merely different aspects of the same 
reality If we then build up theworld from a basal structure we 
choose forms which embody the permanence we have found in 
nature we find in nature the forms of our choosing because w e hav e 
chosen them after first finding them m nature 
Perhaps the caveat I am making wUl be clearer if I go on to his 
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much more startling proposition that the law of gravitation is a 
truism or a “put up job ’ The ^vay in which he shows this is as 
follows It IS well known that according to the Einsteinian doctrine 
matter is present where there is a hummock or curvature in space- 
time, that is to say, this wrinkling of space-time is not merely due 
to the presence of matter, but actually is matter Mr Eddington in 
two masterly chapters first of all expounds the law of gravitation, 
and then "explains” it, the explanation being that it is a tnusm 
For what the formula in the doctrine of relativity states is that the 
ten pnncipal coefficients in it vanish in empty space, or, what is the 
same thing in another form, that "the radius of spherical curvature 
of every three dimensional section of the world, cut in any direction 
at anypoint of empty space, is always the same constant length ” I 
must be content to ask you to accept this statement from Mr 
Eddington e% en if you do not understand it entirely, remembenng 
that, as he sajs (p 120) "the absolute curvature at any point is 
measured by a single quantity called the radius of spherical curv’a- 
ture ” This condition limits the possibility that the curvature of 
space-time should be quite arbitrary Now we need to explain this 
regularity and the explanation is this To say that the directed 
radius is constant m length means that it contains the same number 
of metrical units, metres, or feet, etc Ail length is of course relative 
to some unit. Thus if the directed radius is of constant length, 
that must mean that the standard metre is the same fraction of the 
radius no matter what new position or direction the standard is 
moved to But what else could it do, seeing that the radius is dis- 
tinctive of the region m which the measuring rod comes to be 
placed^ It makes itself the same fraction of this directed length as 
It did before in its previous position (pp 140-3) 

But is this con\incmg’ It is well known that if a rod is moving 
relatively to a stationary observer, and is placed in the direction 
of the movement it shrinks for the stationary observer For an 
observer moving with it there is no change, for his standard length 
shnnks m the same proportion But in the case supposed of trans- 
ference of the standard from one position to another we have the 
standard applied not to its old radius under the new conditions, but 
to a new radius under new conditions Why should vve be unable to 
see how it can do anything else but adapt itself to the new radius? 
Does not the law of gravitation assert that as a matter of fact it does 
so and is it not this which is the import of the law ’ Directly jou 
make thisassumption.vvhichisvCTified in various ways, you construct 
jour world scientifically in accordance with it But that choice does 
not so far as I can see depend on our inabilitj* to imagine anything 
else but on this character whidi has been discovered of the world 
Once more, if this reflection bewell founded, it is not our mind which 
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settles the matter, but something inherent in the external world 
which is formulated in the statement of the law given above. Were it 
not that I do not wish to digress into philosophy, I should say it is 
the truth that univcrsals are an item in the world. 

I have dwelt at such length on Mr. Eddington’s statements 
because he seems to me to exaggerate and even misplace the action 
of the mind. But before continuing this subject and indicating an 
alternative view, it may be as well if I digress for a moment to speak 
of a common misunderstanding of relativity, not irrelevant to our 
inquiry’, but not chargeable to Mr. Eddington. It is the notion that 
that relativity reasserts the Kantian doctrine that space and time are 
merely forms of the mind and arc thus subjective. Wiat relativity 
asserts is not that space and time are forms of the mind, but that 
to separate them is an error, and that the objects of experience are 
events. But granted that our seeing the world in space and time is a 
habit due to our weakness and so far subjective, rcIatU’ity does not 
mean that therefore our views of the world are relative to us and 
purely subjective. On the contrary, it means the world is such that 
from whatever point of \iew we split space-time in our measure- 
ments so as to get different actual measurements, the laws of physics 
remain the same for all observers or for every point of view. The 
problem, for instance, in finding a formula for gravitation is to get 
something true not for me or you, but true for all. "Relativity” is 
in fact an unfortunate word. It might be replaced were it not for 
the cumbrousness of the phrase by absoluteness in spite of relativity. 
Mr. Meyerson has made clear (p. 212 of his La Deduction RelativisU) 
thatwhatthe theory-aims at is the objective. This is relevant for us, 
because it means that the universe is such as allowing our minds to 
use the numbers appropriate to the relative positions and motions 
of the mind requires them to conform to laws dictated to them and 
not by them. 

Thus, while it is true, as Mr. Eddington says in a passage I have 
quoted above, that our knowledge of the external world is bound 
up wth our instruments for attaining it, that knowledge, if it is to 
be true knowledge, that is knowledge at all, is limited by the com- 
mands of the universe itself. This may be othenvise expressed by 
pointing out that the instruments we use in obtaining knowledge are 
devised by us. in the same way as our instincts and other human 
capacities are acquired in the course of animal history, in the process 
of adapting ourselves in order to Uve in the world to the nature of 
the world itself, as indeed is indicated by Jlr. Eddington himself 
in a later passage. 

The suggestion, then, is that it is not as expressing ilself that the 
mind m^es the work of art or artifice called physics, but that it 
creates its work through its instrumwitality, not importing into 
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nature ideas of its o^vn or due primarily to itself, but using its tools 
so as to fashion out the form of nature by obedience to her Perhaps 
w e might find an analogy which is not too far-fetched in the unfinished 
Slaves of Jlichelangelo, where the figure appears to emerge from the 
marble block Overpowering as the impression is that we receive 
from these works, because they show how the great man worked, 
the adherence of the shapeless block is an accident In physics it is 
as if vvhat is an accident in art is part of the essence, as if the form 
of the slave which is due to Michelangelo were accidental and the 
marble to whose nature he has to conform were essential. 

If this be so. It would remain true that in the highest and most 
abstract science control is not as Mr Eddington uses the word, from 
laws of the basal structure chosen by the mind, but ultimately, sooner 
or later, the control is from the external world, which is primarily 
presented to our minds in perception, just as it is admitted to be in 
the verification by which ordinary expenmental Jaws are established, 
or for the matter of that vn the theory of relativity itself, which was 
established because it was found to work According to this there 
IS no discontinuity between the crude stuff of perception and the 
most abstract thoughts, it is only that thought comes from selection 
of certain aspects of perceptual matter Physical objects would not 
then be mere symbols of perceptual objects, but amved at by this 
selective process, which makes science artificial or artistic, to which 
is superadded the extreme freedom of the mind in manipulating its 
thoughts by the help of instrumental methods which it chooses It 
does not seem true that the elements of the basal structure, relata 
and relations, have no analogue m familiar expenence, on the 
contrary, they are the extremest abstractions or selections from that 
expenence But it is true that in handling these concepts the mind 
goes beyond anything found in perception, not inventing new 
material, but combining its store of matenal m wajs suited to its 
own purposes In the end it seems that the physical reconstruction 
of things from above, if understood as a pure creation of the mmd, 
implies that old contrast of familiar experience and things in them- 
selves which has been so profound a difiiculty m philosophy since it 
was formulated by Kant It is, however, bevond my scope to discuss 
the attempts made since his time to remove those difficulties and 
banish the spectre now apparently revxved On the other hand, the 
difficulties do not arise, and the spectre remains laid, so long as the 
new way of approaching the world from its most abstract characters 
IS regarded as a method of rewriting the objective or given world, 
of which expenmental phy&ics writes the record approaching it from 
the concrete side The alleged truisms then take their place as the 
record of the highest abstractions which we can make in our selec- 
tion from Nature. ^Vhethe^ the atoniiaty of Nature, supposed to be 
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ns yet recalcitrant to mind, shall remain so or he regarded as funda- 
mental lai\s of basic structure. \\iU depend on ^^hethcr it is found 
possible, as m the case of a number or constant cur^aturc, to find 
concepts from which certain and unaaoidable consequences follow 
so long as these concepts remain integral to the world 
This being so, it is illegitimate to suppose a cliasm between the 
brute facts of physical nature as presented in sensible experience of 
particulars and the most abstract principles, and data of sense arc 
a part of the body of phj'sical sacncc, just as they arc in the lus 
torical sciences Tacts and principles make up a single sjstcm, the 
facts being massed together for the most part in the form of empirical 
laws The rationalized and consequently deductive portion of the 
sciences is nc\er completely detached from the irrational element, 
whichmai alwai*s contain surprises Tliesla\e lies cr rises completely 
out of the block If it did science would be a fine art, as I have 
already said Accordingly it is not so much intrusion of the mind 
which characterizes science at its highest remov e as the rationahra 
tion of the subject matter more and more by means of the mind 

The ph>*sical sciences have exhibited not only the freedom of the 
mind in selection from its material and in invention of constructions 
such as those illustrated from vvorld building, but also the limitation 
or control of the mind by its subject-matter The first feature likens 
physics to an art, the second unhkens it to fine art ^\^lcn vi*e come 
to mathematics we find the mmds freedom at its highest, and par- 
ticularly m pure mathematics, where, starting from the integers, tlie 
mind has, by successive stages, constructed v\holc creations of its 
own in which there seems to be complete emancipation from any 
control by reality of a non mental character Ko one w ould subsenbe 
at present to the Kantian doctnne, that mathematics denve their 
validity from their applicability to sensible experience Here m these 
constructions the mmd claims for itself complete freedom to follow 
its own Will, and this science might claim for itself to be wholly an 
art Examples are the anthmelic, v\hich includes not onlj zero and 
fractions but negative numbers, the real numbers and imaginary 
numbers , the idea of sj’stems of fewer or mote than three dimensions, 
or to desenbe them generally n dimensional sj*steins, the mathe- 
matical theories of infinity and continuity, tlie transfimte numbers 
The constructions thus made seem to be self contained, and they 
have upon the mind an effect very like the Sisthetic impression And 
>’et even these wxirks differ from works of art, though for a different 
reason We denied to the other sciences the claim of being fine art 
because they were controlled by their subject matter from the out- 
side Here, while the outside element seems to be wanting, the 
product fails to be fine art, because the material is itself the mind’s 
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o%vn creation, ^\hereas fine art is alwajra the informing by the mind 
of a matenal of sense or imagery given to the mmd 
Even so the extent of the mind’s creativeness in the unbounded 
freedom of pure mathematics is to be qualified The products it 
creates are extensions or generalizations of ideas like integral num 
bers given to the mind or arrived at by combinations of such ideas, 
as, for example, the notion of five dimensional systems It maybe 
doubted if the mmd creates a single new quality, as it would if it 
were true that it could, acting upon its own idea of permanence, 
invent e g , the idea of another self distinct from its own However 
complex the thought may be, it is, if not suggested by sense, yet 
denved from elements suggested in the end by sense The difference 
may be illustrated from a famous passage of Hume, who, after 
denying that we could have ideas without preceding impressions, 
admitted that this was possible in the rare case where we imagmed 
a quality in a scale, saj of colours or tones mtermediate between two 
given colours or tones without any previous impression of the 
intermediate Hume is probably mistaken,* and confuses the thought 
of an intermediate colour which we can well create on the ground 
of analogy and the actual image of such a colour, to be acquainted 
with which we should need to expenment, as the painter doubtless 
does mixing his paints until he finds the satisfying shade 
Perhaps the best way to understand the unlimited freedom of the 
mind to follow its owm bent m these creations of whole regions of 
scientific thought, in the creation, for instance, of a calculus, is to 
remember that all science is but practice become disinterested 
Cunosity, which begins by being practical the research of gratifica- 
tions as m a dog ends by being theoretical and is then science In 
practical cunosity the end is sometimes interrupted by the need of 
finding means to secure the end Now the sciences, in working out 
the implications of ideas which mind itself creates m the qualified 
sense ]ust explained may be properly regarded as departments of 
mental technique The mind follows in such elaboration its own 
laws of implication or inference 

And yet even in these regions there is not complete separation 
of the mmd from what is non mental (I remind you of Mr Russell's 
famous saying that * mathematics is the science in which we never 
know what we are talking about, nor whether what we say is true”) 
For pure arithmetic coheres with its basal elements given in whole 
numbers, and created according to Kronecker by God and not by 
man It takes us far away from mtegers, and never loses touch of 

» I have however to observethatMr Whitehead m Process amt iPfflh/y 
not only accepts Hume s admission as true but takes it as an instance of a 
tundamental principle But 1 leave the text written before I knew Mr 
^\hltehead 8 book unaltered 
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them completely. This is true even when arithmetic is submitted tc) 
a still further process of sublimation and becomes a piece of logic» 
when an integer is treated as a class of classes For though a class i? 
a mental conception, and there arc no classes in actual reality, y ct 
reality does contain individuals which, though not mental, suffcf 
themscUes to be so grouped because they possess the same qualities 
Ihe ol •se.a.the.caat.vcs vvvth. ^casihle tcality^ though 

cannot speak of con«ol from that side, is plain m geometri', which 
cannot now be treated as pure mathematics, but since the super* 
session of space and time by space time has become a kind of phjsical 
science And though the validity of mathematics does not depend 
on \enfication in sense experience as Kant thought, >et the signal 
triumphs won in physics as recently m the doctrine of gravitation, 
through application of mathematical techniques devised without 
any ulten or purpose than the deduction of implications front 
the premises with which they start, are enough to show that tht; 
mmds of mathematicians m their extreme cult of the useless arc 
guided by some divination of the useful This is not so strange Wu 
are back again at the fact that minds arc themselves a part of 
nature and made by adaptation to the rest , and if m following theif 
nature they devise thoughts to which nothing in nature directly 
corresponds, their freedom or wildness has its roots in Nature itself 
It would seem then that, though free from limitation by the non* 
mental, even pure mathematics is remotely correspondent to Nature» 
and still less remotely connected with the whole numbers, which, iJf 
not sensible things, arc at any rate not made by mind. 

This may seem and is a long circuit to hav e fetched in order to 
establish what is at first sight a fairly obvious and simple result 
that in science the v'ork of the mind, however free, is controlled by 
what it sets out to investigate It was, however, necessary, because 
it had against it a tendency to attnbute an overpowering and 
constitutive part in science to the mind The real upshot of the dis* 
cussion is to show first that science is dependent on the mind, so 
that without mind there would be no science, but we should he 
confronted by a real world which we did not understand So far as 
this IS so, as science proceeds by selection from its subject and 
elaboration by its own tools, which may be of the greatest abstract* 
ness, it creates a body of truth which is more than reality, and is 
reality as elaborated by the mind and become its possession So far 
science is an art But m this elaboration of its matenal, the mind 
introduces no ideas of its own in the sense of being its owm creation 
The function of the mind in science is instrumental, to construct its 
vJOtV rn obedience to and, as 1 "have so often phrased it, under the 
control of the non mental matenal The mind does, of course, intro- 
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duce ideas from itself into the body of the science, in so far as it 
brings the riches of its experience of the subject or kindred subjects 
to bear upon the interpretation or invents hypotheses But all such 
introduced ideas are congenial to the subject, and not, like the life 
introduced by the sculptor into the marble, uncongenial to the 
material on which the artist operates Consequently, directly or 
indirectly immediately or remotely, the ideas which the scientific 
material admits are found in it and verified by it So that there 
enters into every science, as there entered into historical and quasi- 
historical science the mass of particular facts with which the science 
begins and which it retains to the end The mind establishes coher- 
ence amongst the facts of perception by means of laws obtained 
through selection and reflection The mere laws of the science, 
except so far as empirical laws sum up the experience of particulars, 
do not themselves constitute a self contained and harmonious whole 
The raw material whether presented in perception or in thought (as 
in the facts of quanta) is earned into the product, only organized 
and rearranged It is true that in the various branches of mathe- 
matics the science itself fonns a self contained whole, but then the 
material is itself supplied by the mmd itself and simply worked up 
by logical methods 

It has been my object at once to point out the artistry of science 
and to indicate where science differs from fine art It may be useful 
in conclusion to add to this impression of artistry made by science 
by comparing the mind s own use of its logical methods, inference 
and the like, to the technique ol the artist Logic in the ordinary sense 
is then the science of scientific technique, and the special logical 
methods of different sciences are comparable to the special technique 
of the artist according as he works in stone, or words, or paints, and 
the like I do not quite see what corresponds in science to what is 
called style m a fine art, which is a function of technique Such 
compansons are perhaps apt to mislead For the difference of 
artistic technique and logical techmque is fundamental The tech- 
nique of the artist gives meaning to the artistic product The tech- 
mque of the scientist does not enter into the very constitution of 
the work, but remains purely instrumental 
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THE PRESENT CH\OS IN' PSYCHOLOGY AXD 
THE \\ \Y OUT 

PRorsssoR \\IU-1\M McDOtCALL 

THtRE IS at the present time a bewildering \-anct} of <chools of 
p jxholog> m open malr} and conflict %nth one another The Prc<» 
and the general public m Arnenca at least eccm to be au'are of 
onK ti\ o of the<c namelj the ps> choanahttc and the beha\nounstic 
schools and the neu'^paper writers and the a^eragc hjghbrou are 
content to mix snippets and catchwords from the<c tuo utterly 
diGercnt schools ignoring all the rest unless the> add to their ‘=hop- 
y\indo\y displaj 'ome uncertain reference to the work of the mental 
tc'^tcrs 

It IS true that the energies of the departments of ps> chologj in 
Amencan unixer^ities are largely deyoted to mental testing and to 
teaching behayaounsm \ et many other lines of research arc actiy el) 
pursued and many otlier «chooU are represented In the uniy cr«ities 
of Europe on the other hand thep jchoanalvticandbchaytounstic 
•schools are feebl) repre«enled but many interesting dcyelop- 
ments are taking place all leading a\ya) from the psjxhology 
that was orthodox and predominant at the end of the last centun , 
and constitutmg a \entable icyolution in the science of human 
nature Ey'en the l«o popularlj recognired •schools are diy^ided 
into a number of «ub*<choob the p«y choanalj'tic doctrines of 
Freud of Jung and of Adler differ ividel) y\hile behayiounsm is 
of man) t)-pes ranging from the subtle and di tmgui'shed teachmgs 
of Profe^s'or Pen) of Haryard (of which it is difficult to •say wh) 
the behayiounstic label is claimed forthem) to thecrude materialism 
and rather childish negations of the exiremists 
Aimdst this diyer<it) of <cbool'' onlv «some knowledge of the 
histor) of thought can make the •student feel at home and enable 
him to choo«se wisel) among the man) nvaL> competmg for his 
favour The histor) of ps)xhology has been grossl) neglected in 
the unix-er^sities but that <tate of afiairs •seems about to be 
remedied for the last few )ears have «seen the publication of 
•sexeral excellent histoncal •surve)'^ 51) aim m tlu:> paper is to 
suggest how the various •school and their histoncal affiliations ma) 
best be under^stood by relating them to one deep-lving divi ion 
which we can trace all through the histoi) of European thought, 
but one which is not dehned m anj of the histoncal studies* 
Tracing this line of division down the ages to the present da) we 
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can bj its aid introduce something of order and system into ^^hat 
must othei^Mse seem a chaotic welter 
The clue I propose to use was first given form by Nietzschei when 
he pointed to two very different attitudes to life and nature, and 
especially human nature, expressed m the religious behefs, the 
rituals, and the arts of Ancient Greece On the one hand was that 
view which is commonly regarded as characteristic of the classical 
period It represented man as dwelling at ease m a world wholly 
mtelhgible to him if he would but open his eyes to it and freely use 
his reason The world was a fair and smihng scene of which man 
w as lord and master In this scene man s wonderful pow cr of reason, 
of intellect, would enable him to guide himself without error or 
mishap if only he found by its aid some simple formula which should 
be the cue to understandmg of the physical world At a very early 
period Democntus seemed to have provided this clue m his doctnne 
of the atoms and their perpetual dance Others sought similar 
clues, Pythagoras in numbers, Euclid in the science of geometry, 
Archimedes in mechamcs, all allied in their aim of achieving a per- 
fectly transparent or intelligible account of physical nature There 
were then two great types of agency. Mechanism and Reason, and 
Reason could fully grasp and master its only nval, Mechanism 
It IS true there w as religion , but in this mode of thinking the Gods 
themselves were fashioned after the image of man, and stood only a 
httle above him through greater loiowledge and more complete 
rationality and they tended to fade into little more than graceful 
my'thological figures, useful m the arts as symbols and as ideals of 
human perfection The culnunation of this v’lew was the identifica- 
tion by Socrates of virtue with knowledge or the reasonable use of 
knowledge 

This classical Greek view has permeated and m the mam domi 
nated European culture all down the centunes as the tradition of 
mtellectuahsm Nietzsche called it appropnately the Apollinian view 
Alongside the ApoUmian tradition, ortiiodox and official, accepted 
by philosophers and taught in the school and the forum, ran a very 
different current, one less bright, less clear, less sunny, but one 
which was perhaps nearer to the truth For this view, man’s Reason 
w as. but. a. w.<iak. aa/k 'wry ItlhWft.’fajA bin?-, 'zi. 'issdL 'iiuiet 'laaWit 
to penetrate the mystery of the physical world, of life, and of man s 
own nature and still less capable of controlhng the dark depths from 
which his feelmgs and his actions spring According to this view 
man w as not set apart from and above Nature, near to the Gods by 
virtue of his God like Reason Rather he was part of Nature, and 
Nature everywhere gave glimpses of powerful forces similar to those 
he vaguely felt at work withm himself, forces tremendous and 
' In hu, early work. The Birlft of TTii$edy 
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ruthless, neither mcclianical flor rational, but rather of tlic nature 
of blind stnvings, insatiable cravings restless urges towards goals 
unpredictable, ill-dcfmcd, and mdefiniblc, forces at once destructive 
and creativ c, forces with which man s Reason w as destined to struggle 
during long ages before it could begin to aclucv c control of them by 
way of some dim and imperfect understanding of them for this 
view.whatevcrGod or Gods there bedwclt not apart upon 01>mpus. 
careless of the world Rather the divine creative power that had 
brought fortlv all things V. as uumaucutia Nature and was an awful 
mj’stery, not easily to be understood in anthropomorphic terms not 
easily to be propitiated by gifts and rites not surely beneficent to 
man but inscrutable and darK ground for fear though perhaps also 
for hope But though the intellect was powerless before this dark 
mystery ^ome understanding of it might be achieved by way of 
intense fcchng and emotion sympathetically shared Hence alongside 
the officially accepted religion of Olympus was another religion of 
Nature worship cuhninatmgm the Diony sue mysteries and behind 
Olyonpus lurked the dim and aw ful figure ol T ate or Dcstmy to which 
the Gods themselves were subject Tins world view contrasting so 
sharply w ith the Apolhnian Nietzsche proposed to call the Diony sian 
The Dionysian view of man may be said to have been given sober 
and scientific formulation by Aristotle the great biologist, m his 
essentially teleological or purposive psychology, m his recognition as 
the fundamental biological fact of /tonne, the urge witlun every 
creature towards the reahzation of its specific form and dcstmy 
To the modem mmd it may seem fantastic to assert that these two 
opposed world-views have never ceased to struggle for supremacy , 
and still survive as active rivals But sucii is the fact, and at the 
present tune they are entering a phase of their long struggle more 
acute, more defined, more decisive than ever before 

Let us skip the Middle Ages to consider the modem age alone 
For the Mid^e Ages of Europe were a period in which the natural 
course of development of European thought was distorted and 
overwhelmed by the dominance of the Chn^tian Church with its 
authoritarian claim to impose a supematurally rev caled rehgion 
The Renaissance was a rebellion against the authonty of the 
Church and a revival of the ApoUmian world vaew With it came 
the begmmngs of modem science m the work of Kepler and Galileo 
Descartes gave to the movement the shape that it was to retam 
throughout the modern period He extended to the organic sphere, 
the world of life the stnctly mechanical pnnciples of the astronomers' 
He represented all animal bodies as mechanisms m the stnetest 
sense, as machmes and nothing more By aid of hvs brilliant fore- 
shadowing of the prmciple of reflex action he made plausible the 
view that every animal action was the outcome of a stnctly deter- 
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nuned sequence of purely mechanical events Thus all of Nature, 
every natural e\ent, uas made to seem perfectly mteUigible Man 
alone vas an e\ception to his hodily machine M’as attached a 
rational soul which could interfere wth the mechanical processes 
of the body guiding them accordmg to the hght of Reason 

Descartes thus founded the mechanistic physiology, which, begin- 
ning with the muscles and the organs of digestion circulation, and 
respiration seehmg mechanical explanations of all their processes 
in terms of an atomic chemistry modelled upon astronomy, ascended 
to the brain, and claimed to find all its processes to be equally e\ 
pbcable in terms of the same mechanical prmciples 

The brilliant successes of the principles of strict mechanism m the 
phi-sical sciences and their initial successes in biologj , gave to these 
principles an immense prestige which prevailed throughout the 
eighteenth and lunetecnth centuries and only quite recently has 
begun to wane 

New ton gave precision and new confidence to the ApolUnian woild- 
view by showing how completely the stnctly mechanical principles 
render intelligible the motions of the heavenly bodies The whole of 
Nature was viewed as a vast but perfectly intelligible mechanism, 
itself created and set in motion once for all by the Supreme Reason 
And man with his mystenous participation in the life of Reason, 
was but a helpless spectator of the stnctly determined course of 
events 

Thus the Renaissance and Descartes led to an age in which the 
Apolhnian view «ieemed to have finally tnumphed, the age of 
Spmozistic pantheism a clean-cut piece of Apoliiman intellectuahsm, 
the age of Reason of the Deists, of Voltaire and Newton and Pope 

The guesses of Demoentus, the poetic fancies of Lucretius, had 
become the accepted creed of a science growmg every day in 
authonty and power And it became the task of Philosophy, a task 
with which she has vainly struggled throughout the modem period 
to reconcile this scientific vuew of the world with moral and rehgious 
beliefs beliefs that seemed to be indispensable if man was not merely 
to Iiv e but to hve with some hope of living w ell 

In the eighteenth centurj then the ApoUinian view was tnum 
phant and psychology the theory of the nature of roan conformed 
to the prevailing intellectuahsm The cosmos was a v ast mediamsm, 
the mind of man m'^rely reflected thw mechanical cosmos m an 
imperfect manner and the problem of chology w as to giv e some 
account of the way in vihich this passive reflectmg took place John 
Locke taking up Plato s great word idea, gave it a new meaning 
fay taking over at«o the ancient theory of perception propounded 
by Demoentus Ideas are subtle little copies of things which somehow 
get into the mind through the sen«ie-organs And havmg thus m>s- 
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tenously entered the mind, there they arc, the content of the mind; 
the mind itself being but the empty receptacle, the clean v a\cn 
tablet m or on uhich thc'c copies arc received and stored Then 
came Hume vvitli his doctrine that there is but one law and one 
pnnciple according to which the play of ideas tahes place, the 
principle of as«ociation And Da\ id Hartlc) , the phj sician, presently 
shoved that this principle of association might be regarded as a 
purely mechanical law of the bram-proce«es Tlius the Reason r)f 
Descartes was resolved into the play of mechanical processes and 
his soul showTi to be otiose 

These simple mechanical principles were carrrd over to the nine- 
teenth centurj and actively developed by the tlills, father and son, 
by Herbert Spencer and by Bam And in Germany, Herbart gave 
currenc} to a \ er^* similar ps>chology, of which also the essence v as 
the mechanical interplay of ideas 

Thus Reason which Descartes and Newton had allowed to man 
as his sole distinguishing marh, vvas itself reduced to the play of 
Mechanism, and the Apollmian view of the complete intelligibility 
of man and Nature was apparently perfected, but at the cost of 
destroying Reason itself, the absolute competence of which to the 
interpretation of the world had been its initial postulate Man had 
become a mechanical microcosmos that merely reflects the equally 
mechanical macrocosmos , liis Reason an trrational excrescence upon 
a mechanistic univ cr«€, a universe of mechanical cv cuts of v ondtrful 
complexity, but empty of creative activities 

In the later nineteenth century the Darvmian theory gave new 
confidence to those v\ho accepted the mechanical interpretation of 
life, of man, and of Reason itself, and psychologj' became expen- 
mental and strictly "scientific," that is to say, modelled upon the 


physical sciences It is true that the relation of the ideas (which v ere 
said to be the substance of the flux of con'ciou'ness) to the brain- 
proce«scs, which they seemed so faithfully to accompany, remained 
utterly mysterious But this mystery vas for the time successfully 
shelved by the doctrine of paraHehsm, or the allied doctrine of epi- 
phenomentahsm, accordmg to which the ideas are, as it were, semi- 
real shadov\s cast by the mechanical events of the brain Wundt, the 
founder of the experimental method in psychology, though he 
claimed to be a voluntarist, contnbuted mightily to the predomi- 
nance of the mechanical view of man. largely by rendering orthodox 
the theory of psycho-physical paralJ'*hsm ^\e see this most clearly 
i '•« coi^^^er the psychology of the late Professor Titchener of 
Cornell, Rundts roost faithful dicaple, who earned his rnrcipies 
to their logical conclusion InTitchcnei^shandspsychology bccom'^ 
not the sci'*Dce of mrod or of human nature, but merely the attempt 
to render a complete analytic description of states of consciousness 
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conceived as complex conjunctions of ultimate atoms of conscious- 
ness, a psychology of processes, but no activities, a psjchology that 
refuses to take any account of meanings and motives, and thus, 
smce it has no bearing on the problems of human life, which are 
es'entiallj problems of meanmg and motive, relegates itself to a 
position of academic sedition 

In France the development of psjchology ran a parallel course 
through the nineteenth century French science and philosophy hav e 
been predommantly Apollinian, pnding themselves on their clanty 
and rationabty Laplace, with his claim to make all events stnctly 
predictable bj the mathemaliaan, and Condillac, who converts his 
mechanical model of a man mto a real man by adding to him one 
sensation after another, these are the typical French thinkers 
And we see the tradition culminatmg m the atomistic mechanical 
psjchology of the earher works of Professor Pierre Janet, the 
contemporary dean of French psychologists 

The predominant philosophies of the modem penod have run on 
two parallel courses in the positivist and mechanist naturalism of 
Comte and Spencer and m the pure intellcctuaUsm of the idealists 
Consider the culmmation of the latter with the English Hegelians 
Bosanquet accepted psjcho-phj steal parallelism and the vahdity 
of the mechanistic interpretation of life and mind Bradley, his 
colleague and leader, declared that the use of the term "activity” 
m psj cbology w as a scandal 

I said just now that Titchener's psychology was the logical out- 
come of the ApoUifuan tradition But certain Amencan psj'cbologisfs 
claim the distmction of having earned the process one step farther, 
a step which whether logical or not, was natural enough I mean, 
of course the development of Behaviourism, a childish cancature of 
the Apollinian ideal of perfect intelligibihty All human action is 
made to seem perfectly intelhgible by reducing it to nothing more 
than a sen'*s of mechanical reactions to physical impressions reflexes, 
and conditioned reflexes, the stream of consciousness, since it is 
denied all influence upon or share in these processes, is ignored, as 
unworthj the attention of any senous person This ideal result is 
achieved b> resolutely turning the eyes away from all the many 
facts that will not fit into this too simple scheme, and by refusmg 
to recognize the problems which those many facts so urgently press 
upon us That step I saj was natural enough, so natural that it has 
found high favour v ith multitudes of freshmen and sophomores and 
with a half -educated Pre«s 

So much for the Apollinian tradition in psychology It has arrived 
at an impasse, has provoked its own Nemesis in the form of radical 
Behaviounsm It has achieved its own reiucUo ad ahurdi/m 

Let us go back to pick up the traces of the Dionysian tradition At 
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the beginning of our era it \\ as represented by the religion of Mithra, 
at that time a senous n\al of the Christian religion Christianity 
itself, with Its doctrine of sin and redemption, may be said to have 
embodied it But \\c ]ump again to the modem period There for 
long it Mas literally snowed under by the new-blooming of the 
ApoUinian view , which, in spite of its proud claim to sweetness and 
light, to ummpassioned rationality, was in fact an orgy of intellec- 
tualism, whose devotees were intoxicated by the successes of the 
mechanical theory of the world 

We find only sporadic expressions of the Dionysian view Jacob 
Boehme s mysticism was one such Another is Pascals famous 
aphorism ‘The heart has its reasons of which Reason knows 
nothing ’ It is chiefly the poets rather than the professed thinkers 
who express it It would be easy to cite many passages from Shakes- 
peare in illustration "After lifes fitful fever he sleeps well ’, or, 
"Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting, that would not let 
me sleep Our indiscretion eometimes serves us well, when our 
deep plots do fall, and that should learn us there’s a divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough hew them how wc w^ll ” But the Apollmian 
current was too strong exen for the poets, and Pope’s Essay on Man 
and Hemck’s tmnahtics take the place of true poetry, which is 
borne only on the Dionysian stream In science it makes a feeble 
and little regarded stand against rationalism m the doctnne of the 
vital force 

At the end of the century a Dionysian revival finds expression in 
the romantic movement of which the poets Goethe, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and other nature poets were the mouthpieces 

About the same time it flourished m the Scottish school of 


philosophy, in the formal works of Dugald Stewart, Hutcheson, and 
others, until Bam capitulated to the rationalism of the English 
Association school In France appeared one powerful, but isolated, 
exponent, Maine de Biran In England utilitarianism was dominant 
It claimed to be a purely rationalistic philosophy based on the 
intellectualistic psychology of association Yet its most powerful 
exponent, Jeremy Bentham, mtroduced into it psychological 
hedonism, the doctnne of pleasure and pain as the spnngs of all 
human action, a perverted Dionysian element which could never be 
intelligibly combmed vnth the pure rationalism of the association 
psychology In Germany there was a bnef outburst of Dionysian 
thmkmg m the nature philosophers In the persons of Oken and 
Schellmg it ran amok, brought disrepute upon itself, and W’as utterly 
repudiated by all the academic thuikers 


In the middle of the century came the begmnings of the present 
Dionysian revival m philosophy and psychology Schopenhauer, 
with his teaching of the pnmacy of will, and von Hartmann, with 
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his mystenous Unconsciousness and its all powerful impulses broke 
away from rationalism and founded a truly voluntanstic or hormic 
psychology Lotze, in his restrained and sober fashion shows some* 
thing of this influence And indeed from this time many of the 
psychologists began like Wundt, to render lip service to the 
Dionysian view to admit if only m words that will and impulse and 
feeling and emotion are not merely incidental accompaniments or 
attributes of nor yet complexes of sensations and ideas but rather 
the very core and foundation of man s being, to which his intellect 
and reason are accessory and subservient developments An mter- 
m^diate unstable position was found by those who, like Brentano 
and Stout and Kulpe could not content themselves with a purely 
passive flow of ideas and, without adequately recognizing the 
intellect s vast foundation of subconscious impulse and desire, 
sought some place for true activity within the intellectual processes 
themsehes 

The so called functional school of American psychologists repre- 
sented by Angell and Woodworth belongs here, presenting as it 
does a mechanistic basis with some uncertain and incompatible 
admixture of hedonism and a touch of the truly Dionysian hormic 
psychology 

It was Nietzsche who pointed the way to a thoroughly Dionysian 
view of man and to a hormic psychology which sees the creative 
urge to activity as the common foundation of human and animal 
nature a psychology \ hich frankly admits the obscurity of this 
foundation without seekingtodisguiseitmacloudoiwords which 
refuses to pretend to the illusory clanty that comes from the accept- 
ance of rationalism and mechanism a psychology which recognizes 
as obscure many problems that truly are obscure, which admits 
that we arc very far from an adequate understanding of man or 
Nature and insists chiefly that we do not distort and falsify the 
immediate teaching of experience in the interests of the spurious 
clanty and symmetry of a rationalistic system It gives the name 
' instinct to these obscure racial foundations of our actne nature, 
without pretending that in naming them it has made them intelligible 

Instinct IS thus restored from the debased and false conception of 
It by the rationahsts from Descartes onward, as a mere hnk m a 
ntcchanKal sequence, and becomes at once the deepest foundation 
of human nature and the prime problem of psychology Han is 
conceived as having his roots deep in Nature and m common with 
the animals and the animals are no longer mere machines, but, 
in their \anous grades express however humbly, the same obscure 
but powerful forces which have shaped all life formative construc- 
tive, anergic creatne forces of which we obtain some understand- 
ing only through evpencnce of their workmg withm ourselves 
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and by sympathetic intuition of them m other men and other 
forms of life 

This IS the essence of the Dionjsnn view of man ^shlch just noiv 
IS coming rapidlj to the front displacing the threadbare and sterile 
vieA\ of man as a machine plus Reason, or as a machine \s hose Reason 
IS but part of the mechanism In Prance. Bergson has gi\cn it, m 
very independent fashion, a ponerful adv’ocacy In the German 
world we see it attaining great influence in the somewhat distorted 
one sided psychology of Freud and Adler and in the more rounded 
and comprehensive psychology of C G Jung, for all of whom 
Reason is but a feeble shoot springing from the deep, dim, massive 
foundation of subconscious stnvings of the instinctive tendencies 
We see it in the pcrsonaUstic psychology of William Stem of Ham- 
burg, in the now very influential school of Ce\steswstn^schaflhcht 
psychology, of which Spranger is the best known exponent, also 
in the lerstehoide psychology of Ensman and Jaspers and others, 
who franUy renounce the attempt to explain the course of mental 
life, seekuig rather to understand it symipathctically and intuitiv ely 
Tliese schools have rejected the mechanistic mtellcctuahstic psycho- 
logy, because they have found it useless as a basis for the various 
social sciences and for application to the practical problems of 
education and psychiatry \Vc sec a cautious trending m the same 
direction of the now so influential Gestalt or configuration school of 
Wertheimer and Kohler And Nietzsche's view is being directly 
expounded and developed, by Ludwig Klages and Hans Pnnzhom, 
as a psychology of personality or of character, a characterology, os 
they prefer to call it Common to all these schools is the repudiation 
of the mechanistic principles of explanation and of the attempt 
to describe our experience as a composite structure of atomic ele- 
ments, and the recognition of purposive activity, as something 
other than and at least as fundamental as mechanical process And 
coinciding m time with this revival of the Dionysian view of man 
comes the revolution in physical science which is showing the in- 
adequacy of ‘Che mechanistic principles even m the phy sical sciences, 
and throwing grave doubt upon the validity, even in the inorganic 
sphere, of rationalism's favounte dogma, the stnet determination of 
all events 

The physiologists are coming into line J S Haldane, distinguished 
among Bntish physiologists for his many exact measurements of 
bodily processes, declares in his recent Gifford Lectures that to say 
as so many do. m parrot like repetition, that physiology is revealing 
the mechanism of life is mere claptrap In Amenca three at least 
of the leaders m biology, Jennings and Hemck and Lilhe, are m 
open rebellion against the mechanistic physiology Two of the most 
mfiuential psychologists of Amenca are peculiarly mterestmg m this 
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connection William James represented very clearly m his great 
work, the Principles of Psychology, both types, wthout attemptmg 
to reconcile them, the ApoUiman in his physiological speculations 
and his sensationism, the Dionysian in his recognition of the sub- 
conscious activities, of freedom of will, of creativity, and in his life- 
long interest m the varieties of rehgious experience and in the obscure 
phenomena of “psychic research ' In this duplicity of outlook he not 
only expressed the width of his qnnpathies, but also he well repre 
sents the time m which he flourished 

Munsterberg represents the transition from the one type of 
Psychology to the other in a more exphcit manner Much more con- 
cerned than James ever waste attain formal consistency of doctnne, 
he began by accepting and teaching very confidently the rationalistic 
mechanical psj chology Then, m middle life, he became mterested in 
the problem of values and in the various practical applications of 
psychology Now, in a purely mechamstic world there can be no 
valuation and no values, and for pure rationahsm there is only one 
value, namely logical consistency And, when we come to make 
practical apphcations of psychology, we soon find that man is any 
thing but a piece of mechamsm which in some utterly mystenous 
and passive fashion mirrors the world about him And so these two 
interests naturally led Munsterberg to realize the limitations of his 
mechanical rationahstic psychology, and to attempt m his last book 
to construct a psychology of a radically different kind, namely a 
purposive psychology He went over to the Dionysian tradition, for 
the clearest sharpest distmction between the ApoUmian and the 
Dionysian vle^v is that the former leads inentably to a psychology 
fashioned after the pattern of the mechanistic atomism now obsolete 
m the physical saences while the latter recognizes the all importance 
of purposive striving and tries to trace the de\ elopment of human 
vohtion m the increasing range of foresight which transforms the 
subconscious cravings and purblind urges of the animal plane into 
far sighted intelligent efforts towards distant goals and high ideals 
I suggest then, that we may most profitably group the many 
schools of psychology of the present and the past accordmg as they 
reveal the predommance of ApoUmian inteUectuahsm or of Dionysian 
intuition, finding in this a principle of classification more significant 
than any other and especially we find in it a clue with which to 
thread our way arann^ the. mairg 

psychology of the future, which at last shall be able to assert its 
true place as the crown of the biological sciences and the base of aU the 
social sciences 

In conclusion, a w ord about the relation of the Dionj sian tnew to 
metaphysics European met aphysic has been m the main the attempt 
to reconcile the facts of experience with a rational, an Apolhnian, 
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Professos I.EWIARD HILL 

With the progress ol science vie beCatne more and more aware ol 
the undiscovered and of our feebleness to visualize or express what 
IS dimly known to us Geologists estimate that man evolved some 

1 000 000 years ago on an earth which astronomers say is some 

2 000 000 000 jears old Caution is required m accepting such figures 
for we must remember how far out Lord Kelvin was m estimatmg 
the age of the earth— before the discovery of radium Man has been 
civilized for some 5 000 years and Galileo with his telescope and 
revolutionary ideas lived some 300 years ago There may be we are 
told a milhon milbon years before the sun grows w eak and the earth 
becomes farther from the sun so that all hie freezes Long before 
this man may use up the metals available for his machines and 
those ready sources of energy now so w^tefuUy used by which he 
at present multiplies and swarms m cities In such case he will 
return through birth control or famme or both to a simple un 
crowded pastoral existence There is little likelihood of his being 
able to use atomic energy other than that which reaches the earth 
as sim radiation and is available directly or as energy stored m 
water power wood coal and oil 

Research m the laboratory is based on simple relations between 
cause and effect and the scientific knowledge so gamed hour by 
hour IS vastly extendmg mxentions only by means of which men 
swarm m cities 

At the present time we have among us great astronomers and 
physicists and every new experunental observation is tested as to 
whether it can be explamed by existmg theones and if not to find 
the modifications necessary to include it in the general theoretical 
scheme of natural processes The fonnulae of modem science are 
judged by their capacity for describmg the phenomena of nature 
with simphcity accuracy and completeness It does not matter 
whether the formula corresponds to ultimate reahty for all progress 
IS made and tested by experunental operations The essence of a 
phj sical theojy says J J Thomson is that it should be expressed 
m terms of concrete quantities of which we have experience and 
transcendental space is not one of these An attempt is made to 
form a model which will supply a mental picture of what is taking 

* Lecture given to the British Institute of Fh losophical Studies February ii 

1930 
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place in the physical phenomena under consideration Taraday was 
so guided, there is not an algebraical symbol m his Collected 
Researches The admitted incapaaty of scientific men to grasp 
reality does not therefore justify anjone turning to table rapping, 
spooV.er> , and other modem witchcraft Tlicory—rcgardcd as a tool, 
not a creed and based on operation and obscr\'ation — has led astro- 
nomers, physicists and biologists o\cr and over again to fresh 
operation and observ’ation and new discovery Spookery and tele- 
pathy have added nothing to human knowledge 
“That which captiv'ates their reasons and leads men ol sincerity 
blindfold from common sense, says Lock, will when e\ammed be 
found to be some independent ideas of no alliance to one another, 
by education custom and the constant dm of their party, so coupled 
vn their minds, that they always appear there together, and they 
can no more separate them m their thoughts than if they were but 
one idea, and they operate as if they were so This gives sense to 
jargon demonstration to absurdities and consistency to nonsense, 
and is the foundation of the greatest I had almost said of all, the 
errors m the world ’ Let custom from the very childhood have 
joined figure and shape to the idea of God and what absurdities 
will that mmd be bable to about the Deity 
^Vhlle the Assyrians some four thousand > cars ago accurately noted 
movements of the heavenly bodies, and the Greeks laid the founda- 
tions of mathematics and even conceived the motions of the solar 
system and anatomic structure, the recent discoveries of electricity, 
X-rays, cathode rays radio active elements, the perfected methods 
of observation afforded by the modern telescopes, microscopes, 
spectroscopes, electrometers and amplifying valves, etc have, with 
the help of mathematical equations such as Ma>cweUs, which 
were, be it noted, founded on a model so w^dened knowledge that 
we are the first to have evidence of an infinitely large and an infi- 
nitely small universe The astronomers have evidence of the existence 
of two million nebul-e each spmmng a universe sirmlar to our owm 
galactic universe , m this alone there exist some tniUions of stars 
Light travellmg i86 ooo miles a second has taken 140 million j ears 
to reach us from some giant star just visible m the most distant 
nebula Bigger telescopes vvuU reveal mote and yet more nebulce If 
a circumference be set to this universe containing unknown mOhons 
of nebulK, probably only about 20 per cent so far are visible may 
not this universe be but a unit m something bigger ’ We are told that 
the number of the stars m the whole of the two miUion nebuls is 
such that If stars were grams of sand, the grams would cover the 
whole of England hundreds of yards deep Our earth is one milbonth 
part of one such gram, and we bother ourselves over questions of 
social rank In estimatmg his position in the universe, man, says 
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Jeans, "had been guided mainly "by his o^\’n desires and his sell 
esteem, long fed on boundless hopes, he had spumed the simpler 
fare offered by patient, scientific bought henceforth he must 
reconcile himself to the humbler position of the inhabitant of a 
speck of dust and adjust his views on the meanuig of human life 
accordmgly Some astronomers tell us that radiation of the sun and 
stars IS produced by the formation of hehum out of hydrogen and 
by the annihilation of atoms, that heat can only do work by becom- 
ing colder, and the energy of the umverse is running down, and so 
%ast are the cold regions of space that m the end energy will be 
dissipated into a umversal increase of temperature negligible in 
amount The argument is then that the present matter of the uni- 
\erse cannot ha\e existed for e\er, an upper bmit of its age has been 
assigned at some 200 nuUion milhon years But, as J S Haldane 
points out, a greater and greater part of the energy of matter will 
not be dissipated as the temperature falls 
It is conceivable th<it radiation of shorter wave-length and higher 
availability than any known m the present universe might have 
created such a universe by the running down of energy, and might 
have crystalhzed into electrons and protons and taally formed 
atoms Out of a chaos of radiation came the nebuls, and out of 
these the stars by condensation of whirling gaseous matter "If we 
want,” says Jeans "4 concrete picture of such a creation we may 
think of the finger of God agitating the ether,” or be content to say 
creation is unknowable It is conceivable that there is an infinite 
supply of short wave length radiation m mtemebular space which is 
evolving into matter, that the finger of God contmues, and will 
contmue for ever, to agitate the ether Millikan and Lodge have 
suggested that scattered star radiation somewhere reconstitutes 
itself into matter If so, the evolution of the universe may be without 
beginning or end We are told that the planets were not, as Laplace 
conceived formed, with the sun, out of awhirling nebula, but out of 
a tidal stream of gas drawn out of the sun by the near approach of 
another star , a phenomenon so rare m the empty vastnesses of space 
that the earth, with the atomic structure and restricted conditions 
possible for We may be and perhaps is, unique 
All matter is now conceived of as resolvable into atoms, each 
comparable to the sun with its planets, but so small that the size of 
an atom bears the same relation to a drop of water as the drop to 
the earth Atoms of all elements more complex than hydrogen are, 
it is thought, composed of a highly condensed nucleus positively 
charged consistmg of hydrogen umts or protons together with some 
negatively charged electrons, and containing nearly the whole mass, 
around this nucleus spm other negatively charged electrons in vanows 
fixed orbits Every atom can be activated by radiations coming from 
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the sun and uni% erse, but \vUcn not excited, each atom of the lighter 
elements common on earth sinks in tune to a state m i\hich its elec- 
trons occupy orbits of lo\\cst energy, one in each, and then continue 
m these orbits without dissipation of energy It has been shown,that 
the xanous wa\ e-lengths of radiation arc endowed with %anous 
quanta of energy On. collision with atoms tlic energy' of any quan- 
tum which IS in tune with an electron is given up to it and this 
electron is then emitted — the photo-clcctnc effect Tlicre is emission 
of electrons only when quanta of the nglit v alue arc a\ ailablc ^Vhcn 
electrons return to their orbits in the atoms radiation is emitted, and 
here again the emission is only by complete quinta Tlic pathways 
of alpha particles and electrons emitted by radium and the result 
on these pathways of a collision of an alpha particle with an atom 
have actually been photographed By photographing the behaviour 
of a hydrogen atom or proton penetrating, or reflected by, a calcitc 
crj'stal, Dempster has been able to show that it is m a state of con- 
tinuous motion at tremendous speed The theory of atomic structure 
IS so far confirmed by observation 
Different methods of experimental observation have led to the 
conclusion that both matter and radiition exhibit, on the one hand, 
the properties of undulatory' phenomena, and on the other, those of 
particles Electrons arc not merely point charges of electricity, but 
carry a tram of waves with them and these allow them to spin m 
certain orbits of a simple numerical relation and in no other , only 
one electron can occupy each orbit, an electron can jump only from 
one of the possible orbits to another, to effect the jump, a certam 
quantum of energy is required, neither less nor more will suffice 
NYhen the tram of waves is taken into account, the classical theory 
of djTiamics gives the requisite distnbution of orbits m the atom 
(J J Thomson) We have been told that it is probably as raeanmg- 
less to discuss haw much room an electron takes up as it is to discuss 
how much room a fear, an anxiety, or an uncertainty takes up, 
that the quantum theory succeeds in keeping the universe in exis- 
tence as a going concern, but it is difficult to form even the remotest 
conception of the reaUties underlying all these phenomena 
The tram of waves determines the pathway the electron travels 
and the form of the waves is determined by events happemng at a 
distance and propagated through space in the form of waves 
However far from reality be such conceptions, we know that elec- 
trons are given off by the hot filament of the wareless valve, and 
that the forces m the oscillating circuit control them motion, that 
electrons are set free by light m photo-electric cells which make 
television and “the talkies’* possible They have become articles of 
commerce and the foundation of great industries 
We are told that when protons and electrons fall together and 
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radiation is produced m the stars by the annihilation of atoms, the 
energy produced is ‘‘so great that the annihilation of one drop of 
oil would suffice to drive the Maitretama across the Atlantic ” 

"The atoms in a room,” says Eddmgton, "are nishmg about in 
all directions with a speed of a fifth of a mile a second, if the tem- 
perature could be raised to 20,000,000” C they would be going at 
50 miles a second In the very core of the sun and stars the tempera- 
ture is twee as high, and the substance consists of stripped atoms or 
ions wth vast quantities of free electrons The electrons of atoms 
forced off by X-rays combine agam, to be forced off once more, and 
so on An X ray on forcing out an electron is absorbed, when the 
electron combines again the X ray comes out Radiation of all 
w’ave lengths finally reaching the surface through the screen of 
atoms is emitted into space It is conceived that the mam mass of 
the central region of the stars consists of immensely heavy liquid 
supra-radio-active atoms with atomic numbers just above those of 
the known radio active elements 

"Pnmeval matter," says Jeans, "has gone on transforming mto 
radiation for millions of millions of years until, by the rarest accident, 
gas consisting of the hghter and most inert atoms was tom out of 
the sun and condensed mto a planet whereon the physical conditions 
became such as to make hfe possible There is nothing to favour the 
view that life reached the earth from elsewhere, and we know 
nothing of the primeval physical conditions which led to its forma- 
tion, but we do know that life is only possible m complexes of atoms 
which are relatively quiet and stable and shielded from excess of 
radiation, and that all life is kept going by the radiant energy of the 
sun, either directly received or absorbed in the food Electrons are 
forced out of the atoms of hvmg cells by light and ultra-violet rays, 
by X rays, and by gamma of radium which come out of the soil 
and which are now used m concentration to kill cancer cells Unfor- 
tunate girls who painted clock diab wth luminous paint containing 
a radium salt and sucked their brushes have died owing to the 
radium which, once absorbed, never left the body and ceaselessly 
continued to give off its destructive rays X-rays can be used for 
stenbzation and m smaller doses for producing mutations m germ 
cells There are still shorter \vave-lengths probably produced by 
cosmic annihilation of atoms, some of these have the power to pene 
trate through 16 feet of lead Coming from inter-nebular space these 
cosmic rays knock electrons off millions of atoms in our bodies every 
second with what physiological result we do not know They must 
help to create a fresh configuration of the living cells from instant to 
instant, and possibly are one cause of mutations which spnng from 
germ cells 

Photo-electric effects produced by tlie action of ultra-violet rajs 
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on the most supcrficnl living cells of the skm is the cnusc of sun- 
bum A substance called ergo sterol, existing in these cells m minute 
amount, when activated by the right wavelength and intensity 
forms a vitamin necessary for growth and prevention of rickets 
Exact measurement has shown tint as little as eleven quanta of 
radiation of green light suffice to stimulate the retina and provoke 
vision If this amount of energy were turned into heat and con- 
served without loss it would take some hundred million years to 
heat a gramme of water one degree centigrade If telepathy were 
possible why should nature evolve an organ with such extreme 
sensitivity^ 

Life says J S Haldane depends upon the maintenance of a 
balance of molecular exchanges between the cells and their environ- 
ment If the balance is disturbed so that for instance too many 
or too few water molecules and potassium calcium, and sodium ions 
arc passing from the blood to the tissues or iicc igrsa life is im 
perilled The case is exactly similar with oxygen molecules or with 
hydrogen and hydroxyl ions 

Between the cells and Auid medium of the body there goes on a 
ceaseless interchange of ions, that is of molecules in an active state 
through loss or gam of electrons Potassium salts radio active and 
emitting electrons are present m living organisms The healing 
power of certain natural mineral waters are now being ascribed to 
the active state of their constituents Electrical currents due to 
movements of electrons accompany every form of vital activity 
such as conduction of nerve impulse, muscular contraction, and 
secretion We all know the importance of the body temperature for 
maintaining active the processes of life The brain cells soon cease 
to function when the molecular dance is lessened by cooling or 
increased too much by heating Continued monotonous warmth 
produces sterilization m the male In living processes, then, there is 
ceaseless play of radiation quanta or photons, electrons and mole- 
cules but this play must not be too violent 

The physicist tells us to uudtiply tbn. ibamntni; cif. axj. 
two thirds of the way to the sun, it would then become about two 
miles the protons would be almost invisible specks, the electrons 
the size of sixpences, and the whole nucleus the size of a cherry 
The structure of a speck of dust sufficiently magnified might appear 
as the midnight sky, supposing the nuclei of the atoms and their 
planetary electrons were luminous So open is the atomic structure 
that if all protons and electrons of the atoms in the body of a man 
could, with the wave of a magicians wand, be packed together, 
the man would shrink to a speck 

A microscope magnifying a thousand times reveals the organism 
of suppuration called staphylococcus as a mere dot Such a microbe 
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contains millions of atoms, and each of these electrons wth trams 
of ^\aves and waves of what’ we do not know A non filterable 
virus IS too small to be seen under the microscope, and yet we know 
that if we take one drop of blood from an animal infected wth a 
\ irus disease and dilute this ten nulhon times and then take one 
drop of this dilution and inject into another animal and so dilute it 
to a very high degree, this injection may cause the disease It is 
w orth noting that m the very best vacuum which can be made there 
are estimated still to be some million million molecules per cubic 
centimetre and that the purest water possible to distil fluoresces m 
the ultra violet rays and so shows impurity 

We know that all substances are resolvable into one or more of 
92 elements and that these form a senes of increasing complexity of 
atomic structure from hydrogen (one) to uranium (nmety-two) Two 
of the elements have disappeared from the earth A few elements, 
such as silicon, aluminium, and oxygen form most of the earth The 
atomic number of each element is given by the number of electrons 
spmning round the nucleus, the positive charge of the nucleus being 
of corresponding value Bombardment of atoms by rays given ofl 
by radio active elements causes transmutation — but the dream of 
alchemists has not come true, there is no gold to be so made, the 
radio active elements themselves transmute, undergomg an evolu- 
tion into other elements, in doing so radium emits 3 6 million 
million particles per sec per grm The physicist has succeeded in 
making this count Each emission is spontaneous, cannot be pre- 
dicted, nor any cause for it assigned, it can neither be stopped, nor 
controlled 

The difference of substances depends on arrangements of atoms, 
their grouping mto molecules and these again into complex par- 
ticles such as form crystals and colloids The ceaseless play of radia- 
tion keeps up a never ending dance of all atoms, not only in each 
living cell but in every partide of dust The smallest particles under 
the microscope ceaselessly dance in the fluid medium, the molecules 
of a gas ceaselessly bomlrard the vessel containing them A speck of 
dust or a drop of water is then to the seer neither less nor more 
marvellous and mysterious than the blue sky and sailing clouds, the 
flower, the nightingale and its song 

We know that the cheimcal elements are genetically related and 
fall mto families, isotopes of the elements have been discovered 
which are comparable wth individuals of a species A pair of elec- 
trons together form something different from two electrons separ 
ately on division something would be lost which could only belong 
to the whole (Eddmgton) Atoms repair themselves no less than 
organisms An atom of copper which has lost an electron is no longer 
copper, it must be replaced Lo«s and replacement ceaselessly go on 
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both in living anti dead substances If the organisms of a species 
show individualism, so do atoms, for chemical and physical con- 
stants arc merely statistical averages of an infinite number of indi- 
viduals summarizing a variable population Atoms, no less than 
organisms, may retain their identity in spit(J of ceaseless change If 
a central control is ascribed to organisms, it cannot be denied to 

..,11 1 

"Scientific determinancy,” says Eddington, has broken down, 
and that in the very citadel of its power — the inner structure of the 
atom Matter has lost Its fi\cd,ngid and fom^nl character "'Modern 
ph> sical investigation says J S Haldane, “of the atom and mole- 
cules seemed to be endowing them with something very like an 
individual life " ‘ Tlie similarities m behaviour,’’ says Bojcolt, 
"between a hydrogen atom an amoeba, and a cat arc, perhaps, really 
more significant than the differences '' Smuts holistic conception of 
\ile as a unity, which maintains ani asswts te. 

the atom 

It has been asserted by a vitalist that crystals of a substance of 
the same size resemble each other completely, and grow by additions 
without change of chemical nature or release of energy and that a 
drop of water is the same as any other drop, "hilc individual organi- 
zation and purpose are characteristic of organisms But each atom is 
a complev, active, unknowable m ultimate nature as is a living cell 
Each instant activity of either atom or cell is creative, the identity 
swings about a mcanand IS never the same for two moments H W, 
Carr says "a material thing has no evolution, and Science not only 
cannot discover, but cannot even represent the ongin of life," to 
which Science answers that the whole universe is in evolution, and 
that it cannot discover or even represent the ongin of matter Carr 
says "there is present m the living thing ail active pnnciplc organ- 
izing it to carry out a set of self interested purposive actions ” 
Science answers, "Can we deny self mterested purposive action to 
the spontaneous emission of alpha particles of radium and the play 
of quanta and electrons’" We do not know 
It must be borne in mind that individualism is not a general char- 
actenstic of organisms, for just as electrons form atoms and atoms 
form molecules — and these crystals or other complexes — so there are 
innumerable species of lower animals which at times coalesce and 
break again into several or form colonies There are the shmc fungi 
exhibiting an astonishing rythmic flow in canalized sheets of proto- 
plasm, worms which segment mto chains of worms, the last hnk 
separating as the newest one forms Plants can be propagated by 
cuttings and by pieces of root, or grafted together Two-headed 
babies, Siamese twms, and other monsters arO bom, and can easily be 
made by grafting embryos together, what about fheir personalities? 
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The disco\ery of Xrajs has meant to physicists ^\hat the dis- 
covery of the microscope meant to biologists, geologists, and 
chemists, for the use of these short wave-lengths has increased the 
range of observation ten thousandlold The molecule, large relative 
to the wave-length, has its diaractenstic shape imprinted by scat- 
tered rays on a sensitive plate From this imprint a picture of the 
molecule can be constructed by measurements and calculation 
The crjstal ” we are told, “shows all the exhilaratmg unexpected- 
ness of an organism, subject as it is to prmciples of periodicity, 
attraction repulsion growth, and structurally disciplmed function ” 
There is a persistent tendency of nature to arrange her molecules 
in ordered fashion This obtains not only in bodies, hitherto 
called crystals but also in cellulose, wool, hair, silk, nerve, 
and muscle 

While the doctrmc of spontaneous generation finds no support, 
there are not only viruses which produce diseases, but bacteno- 
phages which destroy bacteria too small to be seen under the micro- 
scope and question has arisen as to whether these really axe living 
organisms or more of the nature of vitamins which promote growth, 
but having the opposite action Then, again, it is generally agreed 
that inhented qualities are transmitted by the chromosomes of the 
nuclei of the germ cells, and that the chromosomes are made up of 
umts called genes small molecular complexes, each of which divides 
into two when the chromosomes divide, a half going to each daughter 
cell It IS suggested that viruses and bacteriophages may be of the 
nature of genes, and these be the most primitive form of life It is 
worth noting here that the study of specific immune reactions shows 
us that the spatial arrangement of the groups in the reactive part of 
the protein molecule may determine the specificity of the entire 
complex many hundred times its own size 

Let us look back to the simplest units of life evolved in sea water 
under conditions of the world which no longer pertain We can 
conceive of this life substance persisting and spreading through 
hundreds of millions of years, guided by the environment into 
myriads of structural adaptations which persist so far as they help 
m the persistence of life The cells of our body form a part of that 
continuum of living cells whicli in the past gave origin to the lajing 
down of vast limestone and coal strata and now ionns the lovely 
child, the robin redbreast the ravening shark, the poisonous viper, 
the lily of the fields, thehomd parasite, and the microbe of pesti- 
lence The adaptability of the living cell is shown by the existence 
of salt and fresh water and of aerobic and anarobic organisms, of 
fish in the vast deptlis of the sea which withstand a pressure of hun- 
dreds of atmospheres of water and secrete oxygen in their swim 
bladders at a pressure which kills all surface organisms The history 
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of evolution and the relation of man to the primates arc sho^\n m 
the stages of development of the human cmbr> o 
Pew realize that the subconscious life of the cells of our bodies 
exceeds the conscious by some million million times or more, for the 
unconscious living cells of the body arc m>Tiad in number In every 
tiny droplet of blood there arc some five million red cells Think of 
the myriads in the organs such as the liver, kidneys, etc , of the 
mynads living in the skin and alimentary canal, and forming the 
muscles In the brain the seat of consciousness, there are some nine 
thousand million neurons Tlimk again of the millions of atoms in 
each cell and the electrons and tram of waves in each atom A single 
living cell IS as complex as a large organism for these are made up 
of multitudes of cells arranged m organs, in each cell of which the 
life processes while conforming vsith those of the single-cell organism, 
specialize in other functions for the good of the whole And the cells 
of OUT body die m mynads and arc replaced b^ others m the course 
of life Immunological reactions enable us to detect blood relatives 
from the rest of a species so that an individual difference stamps all 
the cells of the body of each of us Cell subconsciously influences 
cell by chemical messengers, so that all are kept developed and 
balanced and serve the common end I can pause only to give tv'o 
striking examples of the call of cell to cell which determines effect 
First, an optic vesicle, when transferred from the head to beneath 
the back of an embrjo tadpole, causes a lens to dev clop in the skin 
there Secondly, a growing tip, brought close to the stump of a 
rootlet which is placed honzontally, causes the rootlet to grow 
downwards 

In forming a philosophic view of life, it is noteworthy that cells 
can be cultivated outside the body and, suitably fed, continue to 
multiply as if immortal, further, that ova can be fertilized arti- 
ficially by changing the salt-content of the medium, or by the prick 
of a needle A feminist writer has even looked forward to attainment 
of immaculate conception and the expulsion of men as useless 
drones 

We must take into account so curious a fact as that the female 
mantis bites off the head of the inattentive male before fertilization 
takes place The reflex, undisturbed by the higher senses of the 
male, then results There is the habit also of the female scorpion 
eating the male after fertibzation has taken place, and of the male 
living as a small parasite in the female of certain deep sea fish 

While the myriad cells of the body by chemical messengers 
through the medium of the blood help to preserve the life of all the 
evolution of a central nervous system made possible quick responses 
to the environment for maintaining posture, securing food, escapmg 
injury, and promoting sexual propagation, but let us take note that 
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the first fundamental phenomena of sensation, response, and memory 
are observable m a umcellular animal such as an amceba or para- 
mcecium Such take in useless granules at first but soon come to 
reject them It is \ery noteworthy that in the e^olutlon of the brain 
of species of fish one or other part develops m size in accordance 
v\ath the sense used b> that species for securing food 
^\'hlle a dinosaur, big as three elephants, feeding on swamp vege- 
tation had a hram the size of one’s thumb in the number of neurons 
and complevity of pathways the nervous system of man, who has 
to hve by skill, far exceeds that of the stations and mres of the 
whole telephonic and telegraphic systems of the world 
The amplifjnng valve has enabled Adrian to record the electrical 
vanation which accompanies a nerve impulse coming from a single 
sensory nerve ending He has shown that greater intensity is con- 
veyed bj greater frequency So, too with the muscles, while the 
number of fibres mvolved is the coarse adjustment the frequency of 
excitation is the fine WTiile the nerves merely conduct more or less 
ftequent impulses it is la the relay cells of the hram that integration 
takes place, the summation of exatation and inhibition, and the 
stonng of meroones and consciousness, these cells are most sensitive 
to fatigue blood supply, drugs, etc , and while disease of them leads 
to dementia, their non-development results in amentia 

The researches of Sherrington and Magnus have very greatly 
advanced our understanding of the reflex working of the central 
nervous system M e know that bodiI> actions are co-ordinated and 
effected without consaousness While consaousness acts as accele- 
rator and brake the bodily engines carry out actions controlled in 
the central nervous sjstem by a ceaseless stream of afferent impulses 
from muscles tendons joints otohth organs etc, of which v\e 
have knowledge only by laborious research, unconscious impulses 
v\hich exate these and those muscles, and inhibit these and 
those others 

Particular attention must be given to the recent epoch makmg 
researches of Pavlov on conditioned reflexes He has devised expen 
mental rrethods of studying behaviour and shown how conditions of 
neurosis maj be set up Thus the conditioned reflex was established 
between the sight of an oval and food and of a circle with no food 
Then the oval was made more and more like a circle, and in the end 
the dog became nervously disturbed and took long to recover An 
insoluble difficulty on solution of which food depended, upset its 
stabihtj So too with us Every action of a civihzed man is guided 
bj an endless chain of previous conditioned reflexes estabhshed by 
up-bnnging and education How much low er is the level of the stone 
age man is shown by Darwnn s description of the Fuegians Stunted, 
naked filthy, and greasy, with long streaming and entangled hair, 
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their \oiccs discordant and their gestures \'iolcnt. unth no religion, 
go\emnient, or duel, but tribe fighting uith tnbe for the UTCtchcd 
means of subsistance Sleeping like hares in forms in the inclement 
climate, living on shell fish and putrid bodies of whales and seals, 
each, if attacked instead of retinng endeaiounng to dash out j our 
brims with a stone as certainly as a tiger would tear >ou, their 
skill comparable with instinct of animal-*, not impro%'ing with 
experience WTien one was given a piece of cloth it was tom into 
shreda and distributed, when a pistol shot was fired close by, one 
merely looked astomshed and rubbed lus head, the sensation being 
no more relev’ant than a motor car is to a lion m the bush And 5 et 
if that infant at the breast, which the father snatched awa> and 
dashed on to the rocks because the mother dropped a basket of 
eggs, had been rescued and educated it would have become a useful 
cmlizedman \Vc must remember «:ais Wood Jones ' that aware- 
ness results onl> when a stimulus is relevant Tlius the blmd-w orm 
IS aware of drops of ram and of the movements of the brown slug, 
its food The blast of a motor horn or a s>Tnphon> concert provokes 
no reaponsc m it 

We must bear m mind, too, the profound alteration of personahty 
as the fertihzed ovum develops to the new-born mfant, and this to 
the child, the adult, the aged Whatalteration,too is made b> drugs, 
alcohol, insufficient ovjgen, excessive fatigue, illness, and mjurj to 
the brain The dancing dervish gains his vision through fatigue or 
by hasheesh, similarly the Buddhist or Christian who keeps vngils 
and fasts, bj bram-cell exhaustion is the so-called freedom from 
domination of the ex-temal world obtained The s>'mptoms in order 
are — impairment of finer motor adjustments, eg seemg double and 
disorder of speech, impairment of attention, loss of inhibition, 
mcreased emotion, loosening of social habits, hallucmation, and 
dehnum 

‘ I have had," sajs Gissing 'one of my savage headache^ . . . 
mernoo. reason, evei> facult> of my mtellectual part i> being 
whelmed in muddj obbvion Is the soul somethmg other than the 
mind’ If so, I have lost all consaousness of its existence . my 
bemg IS here, where the brain throbs and anguishes A bttle more of 
such sufienng and I were miseU no longer, the body representing 
me would gesticulate and rave, but I should know nothing of its 
motives, its fantasies The very I, it is too plain, consist but with a 
certam balance of m> ph>sical elements which we call health " 

Without the internal secretion of the thyroid gland a child is a 
cretmous idiot Feeding with thyroid makes it into a normal being 
Too much pituitary gland makes a child grow up a stupid giant 
Tumour of the supra renal gland causes sexual precocit> , producing 
in a > oung child the matuntj and appetite of a man 
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By the removal of sex glands and transplanting of opposite ones 
sex characters are changed 

A decerebrate animal is an mconscient reflex automaton It 
stands statuesque tilt the head up, and it sits and looks up tilt the 
head doViTi, and it assumes the posture of feeding from a dish 
Take the case of the baby boy who stirred and cried only when 
hungry, thirsty, or soiled, whose ^es appeared turned up -whenever 
the lids were opened who never smiled or made any response to his 
mother s voice He lived for 3^ years, breathed, swallowed, digested, 
excreted kept warm, his brain was found to be a mere bag of fluid 
Who caniustly doubt, then, that personality is bound up with the 
cortex cerebn’ 

Take again the case of a man with superficial injury to the left 
panetal region in the \icmity of the supra marginal gyrus The 
wounded man had no difficulty in expressing by words his ordinary 
deeds but often appeared to have lost the connection between what 
he had said and what he wished to say He read aloud correctly and 
understood the significance of words and short sentences, if they did 
not contain a command He wrote very rapidly as if he feared to 
lose the idea He counted and named coins, but could not solve the 
simplest problem in anthmetic, and he had been an accountant 
Unable to draw or to sum m any manner the relative position of 
objects in a familiar room, he yet could point to any object in the 
room with his eyes closed He could not find his way about or play 
games as he could not foresee the consequence of his next act 

Evidence shows that the brain acts as a whole but that certain 
regions are associated with entry of one or other sensory pathway 
Hence the localization of effects of injury 

Dr Wiiham Brown recently told us that "mind is an active, 
dynamic synthesizing force, creative, carrying on activities which 
even the greatest conceivable extension of our physiological know- 
ledge would not enable us to infer from observing the bram,” to 
which modem science answers that the activities of mind are neither 
more nor less unexplainable than those of matter ' The packmg of 
all the potential properties of a sjieaes m one tmy reproductive cell, 
the gradual transformation of one species into others much more 
complex and having consciousness and memory," these mysteries of 
life are neither greater nor less than those of radiation quanta and 
electrons The finger of God m stimng the ether endowed matter 
also ivith the potentiality of exolving mind through a particular 
play of environment 

‘ When I use my pen,’ says J S Haldane, ' the light in which I 
see it is not merely that of an electric lamp but of all my other 
expenence When I write wath the pen the mov ements of my muscles 
are determined by the actual presence to me of innumerable past, 
present, and anticipated future events in both my own individual 
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history and that ol mankind Tlic past events arc not simply past 
and done \Mth. like events interpreted physically or biologically, 
but they, and not their mere efiects, arc still present and acti\c . . , 
I am living and acting in a spintual ^\o^kl for which separation, not 
merely in space, but also in time, has none of the meaning which it 
possesses for the world interpreted physically or biologically Along 
the years and across tfie oceans action and reaction arc direct in this 
spiritual world It is CMdcnt that m conscious activity we arcs face 
to face with facts that neither physical nor biological hypotheses are 
capable of interpreting Vet conscious activity manifests itself m 
connection with the same beings that seem also to live and breathe 
as mere organisms, or to consist of nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen, 
carbon, and other atoms leading a wild and undcfmable dance " 
By those words of Haldane, “actual presence to me," the con- 
scious guidance of the pen by all that innumerable past seems clearly 
suggested I venture to suggest, firstly, that the movements of the 
pen are determined by a pattern laid down in the brain with its ten 
thousand million neurons and infinite mynads of atoms and elec- 
trons and their train of waves a pattern laid down by past experience 
and education acted on by present sensations It is only little by 
little that a book is written, through consultation of authorities, 
copying, altering, and adding a little to the work of and picking up 
hints from others, thinking out one pomt after another over weeks 
of time, WTiting of cough drafts and gradually improving these, and 
so on Secondly, I suggest there is endcnce that along the years and 
across the oceans action and reaction ceaselessly continue in matter 
no less than in living organisms, further, that the past is not done 
with in events interpreted physically and biologically, that there is 
no wild dance in matter, and that consciousness is neither greater 
nor less than matter and energy, the ultimate nature of which 
physical and biological hyTolhcscs are not capable of interpreting 
‘“riie universe, ’ says Haldane, "is a spiritual world and not a 
duahstic umverse of matter and inmd ” Yes, m so far as “the stir- 
<d. tbft. etbftr. -if. 'imrung till jfCian 

phenomena, in consciousness which is determined, like all other 
phenomena of living or non-living organisms, by an evolutionary 
reaction to the environment The effect of the environment is con- 
ditioned by the inherited quality of the organism, and the reaction 
of the organism is conditioned by the environment. Thus personahty 
IS socially formed by inhibitions and reinforcements, habits, and 
consistency of conduct result Actions are determined by all pre- 
vious experience, upbringing and education are paramount m 
patterning the brain and so bnngmg about the formation of right 
or wrong moral and intellectual Mbits in each person bom wth 
certain inherited qualities 

We are told that energy cm exist m a mmher oi forms and can 
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change endlessly from one form to another, but cannot be destroj ed, 
or created That all existmg energy must ha\ e existed from all time, 
although possiblj m some form entirely different from its present 
form That all the hfe of the universe ma> be regarded as mani- 
festations of energy 

Energj has then attnhutes ascnbed to God, unknowable, eternal 
m all and through all, and modem science has reached a conclusion 
compatible %nth Deism In every atom, just as m ever^' complex of 
atoms forming a liiung cell there may be the purpose of God , ei erj 
atom may be dj’namic, not only moulded b> the environment, but 
detenmnmg it 

Hume says I ascnbe to matter that mtelligible quahty, call it 
necessity or not, Mhich the most rigorous orthodoxy does or must 
allow to the i\ill ' 

Of one thing there is certaintj, tiz that scientific knowledge can 
extend life and happiness bj education and pre\ ention of disease, by 
recognizing and avoiding adverse forces of nature, by inventions for 
securing means of subsistence, utilizmg and conserving sources of 
energy and controlling the birth-rate and so putting an end to war 
Science relieves us of superstition and fear of punishment after 
death, and leads us to devote ourselves to the improvement of con- 
ditions on earth 

We have to reckon with inevitable natural forces A meteor, such 
as the one that struck a hole almost a mile wide in a desert of An- 
zona, may destroy the city of London in the twinkling of an eje. 
volcanoes and earthquakes destroy cities, and tornadoes and floods 
and pestilences work destruction on good and evil ahke, ■some 
cnminals succeed and good people suffer, monsters and idiots are 
bom, men have tortured, burnt, and waged war in the name of 
religion 

Nature creates and destroys, indifferent to our prayers Inscrut- 
able omnipotent, endowing us with joy in sky and sea trees and 
flowers tlie fruits of the earth running waters, song of birds, the 
play of animals and children, the love of a mother for her child, and 
kmdly acts 

We are not living in the world to discover final truth,” sajs 
Lord Haldane, there is no sudi truth ^Vhat we finH is alwajs 
developing itself and assummg fuller forms Of knowledge we can at 
best master only a fragment But if that fragment has been readied 
by endeavour that is sufficiently passionate, the struggle towards it 
jields a sense of quahty of quah^ m the very effort made, which 
stands for us as being what we care lor beyond everything else, as 
being for us truth, whatever else may not be certainly truth And so 
hfe IS not lived in vain, though m the ends attained it may seem to 
have faded ” 
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The tomb of the ancient Pharaoh, Tiit-ankh Amen, '\as opened 
some years ago Lord Carnarvon, who financed the investigations, 
died shortly after the opening Lord Wcstbnry fell to hi‘> death from 
the high window of a London hat on rcbniary 21, 1930 His son, 
the Hon Richard Bcthcll, had been found dead in his room the 
previous November He was secretary to Mr Howard Carter, one 
discoverer of Tut-ankh-Amen s tomb Many persons who had been 
connected with the excavations hid died previously — Bencdite, 
for example, died attet participating in the research and Mrs Greely 
committed suicide after visiting the tomb Tlic Hon Richard Bcthell 
was the thirteenth person connected with Tut ankh-Amen’s tomb, 
directly or indirectly, to die, and his father, Lord Westbury’, w as the 
fourteenth The death of Lord Carnarvon, a few weeks after the 
tomb vv as opened, stirred the notion that a curse had been placed on 
the mummy of the Pharaoh, or m lus tomb, to menace violators 
Succeeding deaths kept the notion aluc, and tlie thirteenth death, 
of the Hon Richard Bcthell. wrung an opinion from Dr Mardus, 
the eminent Trench Egyptologist He was convinced that the 
ancient Egyptians could surround ‘their mummies with some 
dynamic force ” Such a force lurked m the tomb of Tut-inkli-Amen 
Its nature was unknown, but it had manifested itself m the senes of 
deaths 

Anstotle remarked long ago. m lus Rheionc, that history’ tends to 
repeat itself The power lodged m the curse, or dynamic m the 
incantation, is a typical magical force, and the old belief in magical 
forces has revived in the opinion of Dr Mardus This belief presents 
itself among twentieth century estimates of causes like a crow 
among pigeons It is as alien to our modem scientihc versions as 
these may have been alien to the thought of Tut ankh-Amen The 
contrast excites to an attempt at analysis The attempt must be 
cautious and undogmatic, for it is easier to perceive that magical 
conceptions do differ from scientific ideas than to understand the 
difference The attempt at analysis need not be hampered by a 
direct endeavour to decide whether fourteen deaths intimate an 
ancient imposition of a still effective curse There is a magical way 
of thinking, there is also a contrasted scientific way, and there 
must be a discoverable difference between them The disclosure 
of the difference may confirm the modern reluctance to credit the 
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perpetual lurk of potent curses in tombs or approve the revival of 
magical forces by Dr Mardus or it may neither confirm nor approv e 
The disclosure ma> be successfully effected or it may be \ ery doubt 
fully made The latter aUemative may be feared if Dr Singer is com 
pelled to leave magic undefined and to regard it provisionally as 
primitive unorganized belief in relations between causes and effects 
Magic has eluded analysis too often for hopes to run too high over 
another attempt Any suggested disclosure may also be doubtful 
if various students have drawn different inferences and they have 
Difficulties however though they should breed circumspection 
should not daunt The intrusion of the magically conceived curse 
into a modem scientific atmosphere is a challenge and that challenge 
IS most appropnately met by a senes of explorative steps The first 
step if it can be taken di^usses the distinction between magical 
forces represented by the presumed curse in Tut ankh Amen s 
tomb and scientifically conceived causes represented by civilized 
reluctance towards revivals of the magical past 
\\ e obviously do contrast magical and irrational beliefs or prac 
tices with those that seem to us to be scientific and rational The 
Ojebway Indian who runs a needle into the wooden image of his 
enemy to pain him or bums the puppet to kill him seems to us to 
act magictdly and irrationally because there appears to be no rational 
connection between maltreating an effigy and wounding its original 
If he helps his little drama along by magic words there still seems to 
us to be no rational procedure If he lurks m the bush to draw bow 
upon his victim he still seems to us to act spitefully but he now 
seems to act rationally for a arrow can kill The obvious dis 
tmction between the irrational handlmg of the puppet and the 
rational use of the bow is not alwajs so sharply present nor is it 
even when it is sharp easy or even possible to define Goldsmith 
said of Burke that he wound mto his subject hke a serpent Burke 
wound DTilo hjs goal but attempts to distinguish between irrational 
magic and rational science are bable to be more smuous than success 
ful The discovery of a w axen image of Queen Ehzabeth m Lincoln s 
Inn Fields in 1577 violently perturbed the Enghsh Court The pierce 
of the pins that had been driven into the breast of the effigy seemed to 
be a danger to the august onginal and Dr Dee the famous astrologer 
and alchemist was hastily summoned to protect the Queen This 
indurated method of wounding a person by maltreatmg an effigy 
seems to us to be obviously magical hopelessly irrational and 
manifestly futile Many persons the French chemist Nicolas Lemery 
remarked m the later seventeenth century hung coral round their 
necks to prevent bleeding to punfy their blood and to fortify 
their hearts This seems to us as irrational and as manifestly magical 
as the traditional bestowal of strength by the sapphire or of eloquence 
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by the emerald, upon the wearer The Hon Robert Bo5le. in the 
same centurj as Lt'merj, suspected medicinal powers m gems He 
disarmed our svtspicions of lus irrationality, or at least weakened 
them, by surmising that genuinely medicmal gems might scatter 
swift potent corpvisclcs into the bodies of their w carers This rational' 
iring of magical beliefs often makes iis hesitate between ascriptions 
oi rational mistakes and accusations of irrational errors The reputed 
powers of the planets, as well as of gems, were often rationalized 
m the scicntccnth ccnlurj by equipping tfic celestial bodies with 
corpuscular rams It seemed to Bo>lc that planets vusht affect 
terrestrial eients by dashing such corpuscular streams upon the 
cartli Such rationalized magic that conforms apparently irrational 
beliefs to apparently rational conceptions is midw ay between the 
handling of cfTigics to discomfit their prototjpes or the belief m 
st>ptic coral and discarded scientific theories Obiiously magical 
beliefs seem to us to be both false and futile discredited eighteenth' 
centurj’ science such as the old phlogistic chcmistiy , seems to us to 
be false, but it does not seem to be hopclcsslj inational There is 
no sharp Imc between rational belief, true or faUe, and irrational 
magic, but we con recognize, on occasion, tliat we do draw the 
distinction 

Socrates proposed to cure the headache of Charmides by a leaf and 
a charm The leaf and the charm — Socrates w as playful here, but 
he mentioned the drug and the spell again in the Republic The drlig 
can stand for rational procedure , the cliarm or spell can stand fot 
magical efficacy The contrast is only complete if the drug is a genuine 
medicament The leaf or drug was not always rational pharmacy 
in early dajs, nor isit alwajsnow The Athenian Stranger m Plato’s 
iflirs contrasted poisons that injure by "a natural law ’ with those 
that injure by sorceries, incantations, and magic bonds Tlie poison 
or the healing drug only represents rational procedure when it is a 
genuine medicament that operates by ‘ a natural law " If the "leaf" 
phyduliy suggested to Charmides was f Iius concew ed, then Socrates 
included a double cause in his recipe, for Charmides was asked to be 
both rationally physicked and magically charmed Tins doubling 
of rational procedure and dependence on magical efficacy is one 
stnkmg characteristic of the magical pliase of thought 
An Indian will shoot a poisoned arrow mfo the trail of a deer 
The ammal is hunted on the next day, and, if fortune faaours the 
chase, killed by natural means Tlie magical supplement of striking 
at the deer by pierang its trail is the analogue of the charm in the 
double method of spell and drug The rational proceditre of the hunt 
IS tlie analogue of the medicament that acts by "a natural law " The 
charmed net or the charmed spear is a tjpical mstance of doubling 
the cause by supplementing rational procedure with magical efficac}'. 
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New Guinea fishermen will not sailnntil their nets have been charmed 
The mdispensable charm is not sufficient, lor the nets are meshed 
suitably placed appropriately, and disposed properly The con- 
struction and mampulation of the nets, which seem to us to be 
rational and sufficient, are supplemented by magical charms, which 
seem to us to be irrational and superfluous The charmed spear pre- 
sents the same combination of rational sufficiency and irrational 
superflmty A savage will make a spear, sharpen its pomt, aim it 
well throw it hard, and perhaps smear it with poison He will also 
croon a charm over it, or persuade a magician to throw a powerful 
spell upon it The charmed spear, pomted to pierce and charmed to 
kill IS a typical combination of rational procedure and magical 
efficacy The savage pomts his spear, sharpens it, aims it truly, and 
throws it hard, but the potent charm or spell makes it kill Carveth 
Read has parodied a famous saymg to express this double rehance 
on natural causes and magical powers the savage "trusts m magic, 
and keeps his bowstring dry " 

The rehance on the double cause, on magically supplemented 
natural agencies, effectively contrasts the scientific or rational 
with the magical or irrational The rational side of the charmed 
spear leans on the determmate sequence of events, the magical side 
leans on coercive power The magical force, m pnnaple, though it is 
usually qualified by some recogmtion of nature’s ordained routmes, 
can make things happen anyhow, anywhere, and at any time The 
companions of Odysseus bristled into swine under coercive 
power of Circe The pumpkin was not qualified to become a coach, 
but It became one under the constrainmg wand of Cmderella’s 
Fairy Godmother The sheer coerave power of the magical efficacy, 
the makmg thmgs happen by magical forces, is visible m taboos 
It is visible m the deadly blanket of the New Zealand Chief that is 
taboo to others, and kills the imprudent wearer because it has been 
m contact with its lord The taboo on the tmder box, or other 
personal belongmg of the Maon Chief, kills those who touch it The 
sheer coerave power of the magical efficacy, that simply makes 
thmgs happen, is constantly mtermingled with rccogmtions of 
natural sequences, as the channed spear must also have a pomt 
The charmed spear combmes the clearly separated natural causes 
and magical efficaaes The emphasis of rational procedure, that 
corresponds to saence, falls upon determinate sequences of events, 
the emphasis of magic falls upon coerave powers 

The sheer coerciveness of the m^cal efficaty contrasts with the 
dependence on natural causes m rational procedure The original 
nature of the magical force is often concealed m the magical nte or 
bebef. but it is clearlj visible in the death-dealmg taboo, and it is 
displaced m the doubled cause of the charmed spear On its rational 
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side the spear kills because it can pierce and docs, on its magical 
side tbe dvarm makes it kill Evpcncncc is the obvious source of tlie 
rational procedure, for nature insists on the sequence of throiiTi spear 
and achieved kill the spcarmin knows by c\pcricncc that there is 
no kill without a pierce, and no pierce without a point Tlie source of 
the notion of magical efficacy is less immediately obvious, but a 
source tlicrc must be, and it seems to be discov crablc 
Palcy, in his famous argument pointed to the cvquisitc construc- 
tion of a watcli A watek is skilfully constructed to keep its hands 
in step with the sun If a wayfarer, Palcy argued, found such a vvatch 
upon the heath, and observed this <5killcd construction m it, he 
would conclude that someone liad made it The world, Palc> argued 
again, because it was contrived as the watch is contrived, had a 
maker also, as the vvatch lias Palcy was arguing from analogy 
if the world rcacmblcd the watch m being contrived, it would also 
resemble it in having a maker Palcy took the vvatch for a model, 
aiid argued from it to the world Tlie ancient Atomists took pointed 
things, like tlioms or burs, for models, and argued from them to 
the atoms since tartar tasted sharp, it contained pointed atoms 
that pricked the tongue This mctiiod of analogy’, this consultation 
of models, IS tlie stad of the mind It was deliberate with Palcy, 
and explicit witli the Atonusts but the mind is constantly appealing 
to a model w ithout realizing its analogical habit Dcceptiv c analogies 
constantly seduce the unwary mmd. though genume analogies, 
especially if they arc vigilantly employed, also illumine thought 
The appeal to the model, overt or imrcalircd, misleading or dlu- 
nunativ c, is the constant habit of the human mmd 
Wouwerman always painted a while horse into Ins picture 
According to Joyce, the pattern of the plump maue-cob, nature’s 
own mosaic, can be constantly delected m Mexican memsted work 
Jlcn have tlieir pet modcU, and their thinkmg, like tlieir pictures or 
tlieir patterns, is liable to be dominated by them The phy-siolopst 
Camper humorously confessed that after he had studied the heads 
ot o-JoTM toe svx. w/wAb-s viwfhftdy tobe “T/iawVi:d, 

porpoise, or marsouins ” Plain women, and even pretty ones, were 
'narwhals or porpoises" m Ins eyes One great pet model has 
constantly dominated human Uunkmg. for analogy', like charity, 
begins at homo, and one great dommatrng pet model is tlie thmkcr’s 
self, or his social group 

He who first puts to sea m a tempest, said Donne m one of his 
sermons, might well think tliat tlie sea is always rough Men arc so 
familiar from tlie first with their own personal actions m making 
tilings happen, or witli things happening through the actions of their 
feUows. tliat they incline to presume a personal agency, similar to 
human agency, m cvcrytlung Tlus inclmation is too distinctly 
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written on the history of human bought to be mistaken Homer, 
as 2^1Ier notes, M-as content with the "personal authors and divine 
powers that obscure ' the natural causes of things" during "the 
childhood of mankmd ’ The Anglo*Saxons felt sharp pains, such as 
the twinge of rheumatism as human beings have always felt them 
The archer and his arrow that inflicted a sharp pain, was one 
inevntable model of the disease A mischievous elf had shot an 
mv isible shaft into the suffenng patient These are two items m an 
inventory that would stretch out until the crack of doom Even 
very primitive people may not be indiscriminately animistic nor 
anthropomorphic but the human tendency to model all agency on 
personal powers is too frequently mamfested, too widespread in 
result and too explicit in expression, to be mistaken 
Personal efficacies seem to be tS? source of reputed magical forces 
The skill of the hunter seems to be a power within him According 
to Durkheim the suzision of the group provoked a sense in men of 
besettmg force Men doubtless did sense a coercive power in the grip 
of social tradition public sentiment or custom, and group control 
They doubtless did sense it in the solitude when there was no present 
hand to seize them as the hunter's skill seemed to be a power behind, 
or above, the spear m his hand or the arrows in his belt This sense 
of group gnp doubtless strengthened the sense of personal efficacies, 
as Hartland has admitted and may have been one primary source 
of the great dommating sense of personal powers, but men sensed 
efficacies in their fellows and ui themselves very variously The 
humblest member of a group felt that he could make thmgs happen 
he sensed an efficacy m himself The vnctim of blows and stripes 
and physical compulsions realized powers m his disciplmers The 
wisdom of the wise, the persuasive eloquence of the orator, and 
perhaps the charm of the women, appealed as powers, just as the 
stren^h of the wrestler or the swiftness of the runner appealed 
Psychical contact could impress this sense of personal efficacies as 
effectivelj as ph> sical violence or hold, and perhaps more effectively 
In the quail before the fiercely uttered curse, as one man sensed the 
animus of another, may perhaps be seen one source of one central 
conviction m magic the conviction that the curse was very like a 
bullet 

Personal efficacies physically and psychically sensed in the powers 
of others or in self-efficacies were things m the days when magic 
prevailed Herrran Melville describes in Mol^ Dick how a harpoon 
flung at a whale in Java seas pierced the animal near the tail NVhen 
the whale was slam alter many years off the Cape of Blanco, that 
harpoon, travelling like a needle through the body of a man, had 
moved forty feet to reach the hump An "evil magic” can stiU travel 
m an Australian native like that harpoon in the luckless whale ' If 
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a man lias a headache/' Baldwin Spencer tells us, "it is an cul magic 
that has got inside him, and he will wear, m some tnbes, lus wife’s 
head rings, so that the magic may pass into them, and be thrown 
away with them into the bush ’ Pnmitivc man thought of the magic 
entering into him as he probably thought of heat entering into glow mg 
iron, or as MchaUe thought of the harpoon m the whale. 

We ouTscU cs as Reid once tematked. "speak of pain coming and 
going and remoMng from one place to another," and this was once 
more literal than it is now Wishes and ideas masqueraded as things, 
c\en as tra\clhng and projectile things, \ery freely m the early 
world Tlie tired sa^agc, as Sir James Trarcr cvplains, will stUI 
rub a stone on lus body to rccci\c his wcanness, and throw his 
fatigue a\\a> in the stone The scape goat pnnciplc of sending sms 
awa> on bearers, like wood on luTchng sbacks, was constantly applied 
m primitiNc days, as is fully recorded m rroicr’s ample pages In 
many magical practices .a MCtim could be as literally handled by his 
name as ho could be swoing o\er a cliff by his arm To be numbered 
has often been to be endangered, for numbers were as genuinely 
handles as names or arms or knobs WTicn pains and sms and names 
and numbers were things that could travel or fix in men human 
efficacies were like unto them 

They had also the dynamism of the force as w ell as the Ihinghood 
of the spear Physical forces had all the gusto of thmgs when Bosco- 
Mteh in the eighteenth century and lataday m the nmctcenth 
icsoUcd atoms into them Human efficacies had all that gusto, too, 
when human mmds first felt the dynamism around them Human 
desires and stninngs and purposes were sensed as efficacies and 
appreciated as thing like forces The profound Egy ptian belief m the 
powers of words, that Budge has noted, embodied tlus sense of 
dynamic human efficacies The central magical fact has often been 
discerned m the spell or incantation The charm pours an efficacy' 
into the net or onto the spear, an efficacy that is conceded with all 
the dynamism of a force and all the thinghood of a sluice The 
central magical fact is the dispersal, the tra%els, the fixings, the 
appropnations, and the workings of powerful forces Countless ntes, 
practices and beliefs ha\c diaersified this central pnnciple, and 
have often almost buned it These forces often suggest their den% ation 
from human efficacies and seem alway's to have had this ultimate 
derivation The human bemg himself, his soaal group, his fellows or 
alien groups, were the first great models of dynamism Animism 
presumed personal agents that repeated the models, magical forces 
were the personal efficaaes consolidated into dynamic things The 
human person was the first pet model of the human mind for con 
cciving agencies Animism or antluopomorphisra modelled the 
agents on the complete person, the efficacies witUm the man became 
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penasne magical forces The prumtive Idea of the Soul presumed a 
djTiamic man uithin the immediately visible person The intenor 
soul u as typically an inner dynamic repetition of the outer human 
being, though it might be ethereahzed or attenuated, or dwarfed, 
and though it was, on many occasions, conceived m some animal 
form Such souls, either on temporary travels or permanently exiled 
from their bodies, peopled the world with spints Human efficaaes, 
analogously dispersed, stocked the world with magical forces 

The Ila-spea^g Peoples of Northern Rhodesia beheve m vuguely 
defined forces that are pervasive and dangerous, though “the secret 
of manipulation ’ can harness them Some people become taboo 
because they have been m contact with these dangerous forces 
The Seton Sioux beheve m a creative power, and m the sun as its 
most important manifestation Among the North American Indians 
there is a widely dispersed behef m an impersonal reservoir of 
power The Hurons call this power Orenda, other tnbes call it 
Maniioii or Wakonda, or by other names The Egyptian "bike, the 
nearest EngUsh equivalent of which is im^koI poiccr" seems to 
resemble Orenda or its congeners m being a generahsation of effi- 
cacies into a smgly conceived force The Bajiote of the Bantus seems 
to be an analogous African gathenng o! efficacies under one principle. 
Variously activated items may derive either from the plurally 
conceived forces or from the singly conceived power Fetishes 
mstrumentally embody forces derived from BafioU Difierences of 
power are associated with varying proportions of Orenda If the 
mdividual and collective totems of the Omaha tnbe are particular 
forms of Wakaii, as Durkheim sa>s, a plurahty of efficacies has 
apparently been unified mto a smgle manifestmg power The Ila- 
speaking Peoples are content vMth a plurahty of forces, Orenda 
and its congeners, with the same monocentnc insistence that identi- 
fies many causes of decay with one "tooth of time," gather many 
efficacies into one 

The Melanesian Mana, descnbed many >ears ago by Codrmgton, 
mtroduced these generahred concepts of pervadmg forces to anthro 
pologists, and will probably remam the classical example Mana, as 
Codrmgton descnbed it, has the characteristics of the magical 
power It IS pre-emmently a force, it is also like material, for it 
"can be conveyed m almost anythmg" It is pervasive, for * it is 
present m the atmosphere of life ’ It is "not fixed m anj thmg," but 
It does attach ‘itself to persons and to thmgs " This attaching 
displays the essential magical procedure of appropriating powers, 
for Mana operates when attached and manifests m its results 
Mana, accordmg to Codrmgton, is the agent m "everythmg which 
IS bejond the ordmary power of man" or m events "outside the 
common processes of nature" ‘wizards, doctors, weather-monger®, 
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prophct<;, di%incrs, dreamers. nnotK by tln:> po^^cr’ Thus 
the gathered unity of magical forces, expresses, m Us compre- 
hensive powers, the wide range of magical cHicacj* Magical forces 
tend to be confined m actual operation to more exceptional achieve- 
ments, as Mfli a suggests, but the universal New Gumca cliannmg 
of nets, or Australian ceremonies to promote animal multipUcalion, 
and other practices al'o tend to bring the magical power into the 
whole circuit of human life or even of nature 

Mana indexes its origin bj its umform connection with directive 
persons such as men or spirits The Bantu Bofiote is explicit mdeed 
on the germ of these magical forces m personal efficacies if, as Hart- 
land remarked, it represents the remammg vatal cncrg> of an ancient 
ruler Ora da, wbch, according to Hartland. elmgs about persons 
and tilings, perhaps di:sgui<es its ultimate origin more Concepts that 
grow out of the cense of human cfficaacs maj grow mislcadmgly 
awa> from their origins The oak would seem vct> remote from its 
real courcc to one who had never cccn an acorn, and the real origin 
of Mono concepts might be very obscure if we could not perceive 
the pet model of the human mind Lovcjoy has argued that 
emphasues the supernormal more than the efficacious, and such 
impenonal powers do seem to present themselves too much as extra 
potenaes to be gcnumel> derived from human efficacies themselves 
It seems cunous that a waiaid who is assisted mto vvizardship by 
l/rtna should be helped by a brother of hn» own efficacy A note by 
SainteBeuve on David’s method with Napoleon here a useful 
hint Napoleon actually rode the most difficult passes on a mule, but 
David made him scale the Great Saint Bernard on a fiery steed 
and magical forces, arc a hetghiatcd sense of human efficaaes 
Such heightenmg is too famibar to be refused here, for idealizations, 
sudi as the vast strength of HeraUes, that operate everywhere, 
would operate here PnmiUve men did not deliberately ^single 
out human efficaciesi to heighten them into magical forces, but 
seized human efficacies arc the highly probable sources of that great 
manifestation by the spontaneous luov ements of the human mind 
m the forces of magic and the Manas of the world Stnkmg powers 
m men, and perhaps great displays of power in nature, such as the 
sweeping humcanc. would help to heighten the sense of powerful 
forces that was bom from a ‘sense of the pow ers of man lum«elf 
Pointing the magic dart seems to Malinowski to be probablj tlie 
most widely spread magical method The ghost shooter is a Banks 
Islands v anety of this The sorcerer mixes leav es, dead men’s bones, 
and other ingredients into a slender bamboo WTien he takes hi> 
thumb from Uie open end the evil influence strikes at his nctim 
A dead man’s bone, that is pomted at the victim, is a usual w eapon in 
Austraha. or a pointing sUck may be jerked towards the man who 
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IS to be killed The magic dart proper, ^^hate\er its form, dispenses 
with the deference to natural sequences of the spear that is thrown 
as well as charmed, or of the charmed net that is also spread, and 
rehes on sheer efficacy When the Austrahan native jerks the stick 
towards his victim, or la5s the bone to pomt to him, he usually 
sings efficacy mto the magic dart In this magical method efficacy 
IS usually poured into the deadly dart by a charm or spell Spells 
themselves may be suffiaent, or very nearly so the Koromake of 
Easter Island killed enemies by castmg them, and the mvocations 
of th«* Magi were said to make the earth endure This power of the 
spell mtimatcs the vivid sense of human efficacies that manifests in 
magical forces It intimates that confidence m the power of human 
wishes themselves which Freud notes m primitive men For primitive 
man Hartland remarked, personal vnll and Orenia are the fount 
of all causation Orenda, or Mana is the elaborated sense of personal 
efficaaes The effects of this primary' sense mtimate the vivid reah- 
zation of power m human v ohtions as w ell as m the human efficacies 
more concretely manifested in physicalslrengtb or moral ascendancy 
Magic darts do kill An Austr^ian native died when he knew that a 
sung bone had been pointed at bun Baldwin Spencer, who knew 
many native tnbes of Australia well, says that "Yon have only to 
tell a native that he is the victim of evil magic and he succumbs at 
once and can only be cured by the exercise of counter magic ” The 
ghost'shooter, according to Rivers, can kill m two day's The same 
power of suggestion is fully exemplified by Sir James Frazer This 
extraordmary faith-killmg has a double significance it kept magic 
ahve because magical forces did kiU, and it mtunates the ongm of 
magical powers m an almost incredibly heightened sense of human 
efficaaes 

The poinltngol the magic dart defers to nature’s ordamed routmes 
at one point the charmed spear defers more completely by being 
thrown as well as aimed The efficacy m the magic dart may defer 
stdl more if it is conceived as an mnsible or subtle missile The curse 
may defer to mechanical laws if it is a spintual bullet Some writers 
worfd sy'mpathize with Emerson’s charactenzation of magic as a 
deep presentiment of the powers of saence According to Hobson, 
magic shares with science a distinction from animism by recognmng 

effect, that necessary basis of all reasoning and expenence, m the 
vaganes of magic "The phjrsics of the «avage,'’ as Bastian called 
magic, suggests a primary' erratic saence The "defined procedure” 
of convejTng Mana must not, however, obscure Whewell’s recog- 
nition that magic fads to perceive natural causation The my'stenous- 
n*^s and awe that tend to surround magical agenaes lont at tlie 
primary sense of power The charmed spear, that kills because it is 
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clnrmcd Mid not bcCiu.e it it pointed, aimed, and tliroTO, is a 
significant magical mstance Deference to the dclemimatc sequence 
of eients i> ineidental to magic It is exacted b> nature the magic 
dart can hill a man because he fears it but it cannot kill a distant 
deer Malinoushi cills magic a pseudoscience It often does 
simulate dependence upon madcquatelj understood causal sequences 
because many thmgs nmII uoa topper. \vri.ts,s. natures, erdavaed 
routmes are sufficiently obeyed The stercotjpmg of rites, and the 
frequent importance of correct procedure, suggest that magic, like 
rational science depends upon determmate sequences, though these 
may be eccentncally conceived The charmed spear or net. houerer, 
hints at the truth The emphasis of magic fills upon coercive power, 
and that power essentially makes things happen Such a sheerlj 
naked efficacy can only be an ideal limit m a world of detcnninatcly 
connected events There must be deference to these, and much 
deference there is even m w*ild magic J3ven spells and charms, in 
which the sheer efficacy of magical forces is often v cry naked, often 
defer to the recognition of natural sequences real or imagined The 
magical force, howe'er, is essentially a power that makes thmgs 
happen, and through all its multitudinous forms it seems to originate 
m an estravagantly heightened sense of personal efficacy 
For Sir James Tracer magic is a spurious system of natural law ” 
The idea of impersonal forces" actmg by fixed and invariable law s" 
had not fully dawned or darkened * upon pnmitiv c mmds, but the 
*‘ germ ol the idea was present both vn the Vusmtrss tA and 
magic art ' This ignores the essential magical emphasis on sheet 
coercive power Deference to ’ fixed and invariable laws is exacted 
from magic, it is constantly mmgled into it, and it is, from time to 
tune, promment m magical procedure, but it is not its essence 
Aibertus Magnus, m the thirteenth century, told a story ol the 
basalisk that PUny had told m the first The basahsk traditionally 
slew by gazing at its vactim as Bacon afterwards said, it killed 
' by aspect ' A corpse slam by the stare of a basahsk lay on the 
ground A horseman rode up to the corpse, touched it with his 
spear, and fell dead The characteristics of the magical efficacy are 
visible m the death dealmg power of the basahsk s stare, m its 
transmission through the spear, and m its fatal communication to 
the horseman The magical efficacy is essentially a thmg like /or« 
The transition from magic to rationalized procedure, or to that 
completely rationaUted inquiry vvhichwe call science, is too obvious 
to miss The venerable doctrine identified in’in, the tmcroco&m, vntb 
a miniature of that macrocosm, the world man's body, as Donne 
expressed it, was God s recapitulation of nature The charmed &pear 
IS the system of mape in mimattire, the recapitulation of magical 
procedure, more truly than mm rs a recapitulation o! the uorlil. 
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Drop the charm, and rationahzed procedure remams the transition 
from magic to science diverted the emphasis from coercive forces to 
the determmate sequence of events It was a long process, and a 
fluctuatmg one It began in very early days when magical efficacies 
deferred to nature's ordamed routines It received an impetus when 
Greek science grew and flourished It waned agam when the great 
Greek intellectual effort had reached its acme m the centimes just 
before Chnst At the end of the seventeenth century, as Berthelot 
has said, the rational science that had first appeared in Greece was 
finally domiciled m Europe The story of these vicissitudes is too 
long to tell, but one significant seventeenth-century episode can 
illustrate the transition 

When Van Helmont died in 1644 he had had some strange expen- 
ences These included the metamorphosis of mercury mto gold 
He had received the "fourth part of a gram ' of "The Stone of 
Philosophers ’ that was coloured like saffron, but weighty and shining 
like powdered glass An adept had also given him half one gram of 
the Powder 0! Projection He had prepared quicksilver, heated it 
in a crucible, projected his potent powder upon it, and congealed the 
mercury into gold His "fourth part of a grain" had transmuted 
'eight ounces of quicksilver” These transmutations were achieved 
in pnvate but several large companies had watched him transmute 
quicksilver into gold by potent powders 

The alchemist tned to concentrate transmuting power into his 
Powder of Projection He sought this transmutmg power in laboratory 
art in the might of the stars, m the purity of his life, and even m 
mvocation or prayer The great transmutmg might of the meagre 
grains suggests the coercive might of the magical force The magical 
ongms of alchemy though it had rational ongms too, support the 
suggestion The furnace and the acid are great rationalizers, for they 
compel deference to natural sequences, but they had not weaned 
alchemy from illusory magical efficaaes when Van Helmont threw 
his saffron powder on to the shining quicksilver 

When Van Helmont was dead, and Descartes had imposed the 
Mechanical Philosophy upon the seventeenth century after his own 
death m 1650 the Honourable Robert Boyle lingered uncertainly 
over the reputed transmutations of Van Helmont The Belgian was 
a mjstic and the laboratory seemed even to the pious Boyle to be 
no place for such visits from angels as the Helmontians desenbed 
Yet Van Helmont was a sound observer, he was too honest to he, 
and the records seemed to bear the stamp of truth If the quicksilver 
did become gold, Boyle reflected, a mechanical explanation was 
possible Within the gurgling mercury, corpuscles rolled lazily over 
one another like smooth little polished globes The crucible quickened 
these sluggish motions There might be a tumult of minute rapid 
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particles within the apparently quiescent powder. The crucible 
would also quicken these motions. At the moment of projection the 
particles of the powder might throw themselves fiercely on the more 
sedate corpuscles of mercury. Some quicksilver corpuscles might 
be knocked into the air , the rest might clash violently together. The 
impacts might weld them together, and the compacted mass might 
be gold Boyle laid down no law, but nature had great transforming 
powers, and the internal corpuscular fury of the powder might 
spank gold out of the quicksilver. 

In Boyle’s rationalization of Van Helmont the magical efficacy 
is clearly replaced by presumed natural sequences, and the transition 
from magic to science is visible. The episode is significant all through, 
Boyle himself tned to emulate Van Helmont the old magical metho’d 
survived m its rationalized form Then the quest for the Powder of 
Projection steadily melted out of the serious scientific tradition. 
Magic has often been killed by kindness science coddles it m the 
rationalized scheme until it becomes feeble and dies The transition 
from magic to science has proceeded differently at different pomts, 
but it has always transfened an emphasis from coercive might to 
the detenrunate sequence of events. 
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THE NATURE OF SUBSTANCE 

G A DE C DE MOUBRAY 

I 

The classical and scholastic view of things vas of neutral substance 
to which qualities were attached as substantial adjuncts Qualities 
could apparently not be conceived of otherwise than as entities 
blueness, hardness, pliability, toughness, translucency, and so on 
Noun substantives were the part of speech by which they could most 
properly be referred to The use of adjectives did not imply that 
these quabties were not substantival entities, but emphasized their 
subordlnateness to the thing itself, and were useful m giving pha- 
bihty, hghtness, and elegance to speech But quahties could not be 
conceived of otherwTse than as something superadded to the neutral 
substance which earned them 

The basic postulates of the saence of dynamics encouraged this 
view of the structure of things Dynamics dealt with lumps of sub- 
stance (matter) the only characteristic of which ivas mass This 
mass was incidentally so featureless a quahty that it could be con 
ceived of as concentrated m the centre of gravity of the body On 
this completely inert mass played the forces to which it was sub- 
jected TTiese forces were something radically different They were 
far more markedly differentiated from substance than were the 
quabties of specific gravity, elasticity, and so on which adhered to 
substance They had no relation to substance other than the power 
of acting upon it, they formed a different category altogether 
Jlovement momentum and kinetic energy only came into existence 
through forces acting upon substance 

II 

Shattering this world of ideas have come the discovenes and 
theones of the modem theory of matter The fundamental thing m 
the umverse is now said to be motion — not substance m motion but 
the motion of electrons And electrons do not appear to be composed 
of substance but to be minute electrical charges Apparently, what- 
ever electrical charges are they are not substance, so that m the 
final analysis substance is non existent it is an illusion! (An unex- 
pected rapprochement between modem science and ancient Hindu 
philosoph> !) 
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This IS ^he very antithesis ol the common-sense view of the 
stnictntc of this matenal v-orld 

The twentieth centur>' lias the honour of being the battle ground 
between the strangest pair of opposites m the world of ideas which 
ever encamped against each other The circumstances of the battle 
are as strange as the opponents For whereas hitherto learned 
opmion has consistently been on the side of common sense, it is on 
this occasion fairly sohdly on the other side The opinion of the few 
experts in this field of phj sics being agreed on the essential points, 
the rest of the body of the learned can do nothing but follow the 
lead So that among the learned, who alone are capable of putting 
up a fight, the fight is already won — a. very one-sided battle' And 
yet there is a feeling of restlessness among the philosophers Professor 
Hobhouse recently said "I would go so far as to say that some of the 
thmgs 1 have been invited to swallow as being absolutely necessary 
to intellectual salvation appear to me more difficult of clear con- 
ception than any dogma of the Counal of Nicrea from which I 
thought I had escaped in days long ago '* And again “If, again, 
it turns out that r“l.yaical theories collided w ith these elementary 
assumptions tho result seems to me quite as awki\ard for science 
as for comr.on sense ” Dr Dehslc Bums writes “The more 
resolute of the scientists who venture into philosophy give an 
impression of certainty which would make a mediieval theologian 
blush " 

These statements reveal the underground rumble of discontent 
which Will no doubt lead before long to the formation of an army to 
encamp against that which has hitherto had so easy and sweepmg a 
Victory 


III 

In the meantime certain of the philosophers are endeavouring to 
build a theory of the structure of the umverse on the foundations of 
these scientific hypotheses That i^ I take ih Professor Whitehead’s 
endeavour m his book Science and the Modern World For a short 
account of those of his views which are relevant I would refer the 
reader to an article in the January number of this/oKma/, "The 
Location of Physical Objects,” by Olaf Stapledon I propose to take 
that article as read 

Professor Whitehead does not go so far as to analyse matter as 
consistmg merely of motion For him the ultimate esse is “events '* 
What IS meant exactly by "events” is difficult to grasp An event is 
quahfied space-time — or, to be more accurate, it is not a bit of 
space tune, but it hasspatio temporal relations, and it has character 
which distmguishes it from other events, and certain objects are 
2C 
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located in it I regret that I cannot visuabze this concept * Objects 
according to Stapledon have physical existence so long as they 
are the enduring characters of passing events I take it that the 
substantiahty of an object is merely one of the enduring characters 
of a certain chain of passing events The essence is event the 
quaUty is substance Accordmg to Professor ^Vhltehead events 
are substantive and objects and presumably substance are adjec 
tival Non such reasonmg (I hope I have represented it correctly) 
strikes me as inaccurate Events are surely happenings movements 
action They must be verbal and substance then not adjectival but 
adverbial We have really not moved very far away from the view 
that m final analysis matter is resolved mto movement — the extreme 
verbal view of the umverse Professor Whitehead adds to the 
fullness of the idea ivithout addmg to its clarity by making sub 
stantiabty an attnbute of motion 
The obverse of this modem view of the nature of matter is its 
criticism of post Berkeleyan idealistic philosophy The latter dis 
tmguishes between primary and secondary qualities secondary 
qualities being dependent on perception by on observer Among the 
latter are included colour To follow Stapledon Primary qualities 
inhere m the object whether anyone knows them or not Secondary 
qualities unperceived are non-existent though some of their causes 
are certam never perceived primary characters of the object itself 
such as the rhythnucal activity of atoms and electrons TTie ground 
of this distinction is said to be that while primary quabties are con 
stant m the expenence of all observers secondary quabties vary 
With the situation and condition of our sense organs and the trans 
mitting medium How can colour itself be supposed to exist m the 
object when its perception by the subject is the end result of a 
compbeated cham of physiological events whose nature is wholly 
unlike that of the ethereal vibrations which stimulate the retm$? 
Moreover since colour entails for its existence a vibration it cannot 
be a character of anything briefer than o«e pulse of that vibration 
How then can it be a character of an object which (we are told) must 
be supposed to have existence even in penods of any degree of 
brevity’ Furthermore as to the brownness of the penny he says 
The penny is surely somethmg or other definite Then what is it’ 
It is not the ringing sound for that fills the room and the penny we 
say does not Yet in just the same sense its brown colour fills the 
room 

It IS ol course clear that this is a development of the theory of a four 
d mens onal space t me cont nnum itself an aspect of Einstein s Relativity 
Theory It would unduly prolong this article to study the relations between 
the Relativity Theory and my theory of substance 
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IV 

I join issue o% cr tins question ol colour To look upon the colour 
of copper -IS a qualitj possessed bj the copper of sending forth nij s 
of light (consisting of snbmtions of ether of certain v.asc lengths) is 
wrong Rc«eardies particularlj in connection wnth colour photo- 
graphj and the reproduction of coloured images b> means of photo- 
graph} oher abundant proof on this point I shall quote from two 
popular publications 

' Now the light of the sun and of other incandescent solid bodies, 
which can be split up into a continuous multi-coloured band or 
spectrum cQnial^^shghtoi nery kind to uhtchlhe eye ts seitstluc and 
therefore eseri nst6/c colour ma} be regarded as being composed of 
white light from which some of its itstble constituent colours ha\e 
been either parti} or wholly rcmo\cd In other words what we call 
a coloured object is one which has the power of rcjHovj»gsome of the 
constituents of white light while a coloured source of light, such as a 
green or red flame is one which does not emit all the \a5ible kinds of 
hght m those proportions in whicli they occur in da} light A coloured 
article therefore does not take white light and transform it by a 
process of exchange into coloured light as many people seem to 
imagine, but acts by absorbing definite fractions of each component 
of the incident light fractions which ma} range m >alue from almost 
nothing to practicall} the whole ” * 

' Remembering this conception of light, let us consider why we 
term a gi% en filter red It wall appear red because it onlj lets through 
red hght but white light consisting of blue \nolet, green, and red is 
falhng upon i.t, so that clearly it is red because it stops or absorbs the 
blue Molet and green light 

Similarl} , a piece of red paper is red because it reflects red light, 
but it has falling upon it white hght, consistmg of blu6-^'lolet, green, 
and red so that it must absorb the blue-Molet and green hght, not 
reflecting them but only reflectmg the red hght We are therefore 
yustified m that anytluns wluriL absorbs, blwe-wolet light 

green hght together wall be red ' » 

The importance of this definition is that it defines ‘red’ without 
reference to the colour of the mcident light Take a scarlet book and 
examme it by a hght containing no red. such for instance, as the 
mercur} t’apour lamp m which red is almost entirely wanting The 
book wiU no longer reflect red hght because there is no red hght for 
It to reflect, but it will stiU absorb the blue ^^olet and green hght of 
thelarop and iviU look black itbasnot of course, changed its nature, 

' Panchromatism Ilford Vaja'tn« p j 

* The Photography of ColOQted Objects Kodak Maga^ne ^ lo 
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and we should still be justified m saying that it is red if we define red 
as we have done above 

"In the same way a yellow object is not one which reflects yellow 
hght (there is very httle yellow li^t indeed in the spectrum, and if 
an object reflected only yellow light it would be so dark as to be 
almost black) but a yellow colour is due to blue absorption It 
reflects the other two components of white light, green and red, so 
that we should be justified m saying that yellow hght consists of 
green hght plus red light, but for our purpose let us consider yellow 
simply as a lack of blue, yellow is white minus blue, so that if you 
have a beam of yellow light and add blue to it, you will get white 
hght 

The charactenstic colour of bnght copper is therefore due to the 
absorption by it of a band of rays somewhere about the blue green 
I mamtain that this is not a quahty tacked on to the neutral sub- 
stance of copper, but is the \ery manner of existing of copper, it has 
an avidity for blue-green rays, part of the exuteri- of metalhc copper 
IS the 'y taiTOTig ’ to absorb, and the active absorption of , blue gceeo. 
rays The word "yearning ’ is unfortunate, but it is the best I can 
find m English The German itrebt nach is better 
The point is that according to this analysis substance is not a 
neutral, inert substratum with quahties merely tacked on and play- 
ing a role in the universe only through bemg moved about and 
tormented by forces extenor to itself, but that it is something which 
ts,‘ yearns'' andacts.it is at one and the same tune substantive and 
verb one aspect of its existence is action 

V 

Carrying on the Ime of thought it follows that all force is an aspect 
of substance It can act internally or externally through appropnate 
media We break up the old dynamic theory of force, bemg a totally 
different category from substance 
The obvious reply to this line of argument is that although it may 
fit m extremely well with the results of sjjectroscopical examination 
of dyestuffs it ill accords with the data which have been accumu 
lated m researches mto the constitution of matter for we get back 
to the theory that atoms consist of constellations of protons and 
electrons and that protons and electrons are not substantial, but 
consist of electncal charges 

My only way out of the dilemma is to suggest, and to put forward 
reasonable arguments for the belief, that even if electrons are only 
electncal charges they are nevertheless substantial This is m fact 
what I propose to do I submit that the present deadlock forces us to 
• The Photography of Coloured Objects Kodak Magaitne pp loandil 
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explore the possibility of there being completely different types of 
substance, so different from "matter ” and yet m a subtle manner 
e\olutionanly connected with matter as to make it excusable that 
its existence should haN c been denied 

I propose to base my«eH on an opimon of Heisenberg’s as to the 
nature of electrons and on Professor Lloyd Morgans theory of 
"emergent e\olution " 

Stapledon quotes Heisenberg as arguing ' that the electron within 
the atom is no distmct entity Atoms and tsotaUd electrons are real, 
electrons within an atom arc mere figments ’ I would ask you to 
keep this idea at the back of your mind while we discuss emergent 
e\olution As myself in a \erv amateurish way a biologist rather 
than a physicist, I am surprised that this idea of Heisenberg’s should 
not have entered the arena at an earlier stage Electrons only appear 
at the breakdown of an atom And wc hioto that the nucleus of a 
plant or ammal cell undergoes extensive alterations at the time of 
subdivasion characterized by the appearance of a definite number of 
' chromosomes, ’ bars or half hoops which absorb dye with avadity 
Each of these spUts down the middle One lot of halv es travels in one 
direction, the other lot m another, and thus tw o nuclei are formed 
In most animal cells there are in addition tw o ' solar bodies ’ oi high 
refrangibility from which the appearance of rays can be seen drawing 
the half chromosomes apart and towards themselv es This is a sinking 
analogy to the protons and electrons in an atom After subdivision 
the chromosomes disappear, and under ordinary vegetative con- 
ditions a tangle of threads all through the nucleus, also avid of dye, 
shows up under the microscope These threads and chromosomes are 
taken to consist of the same substance The analogy between the 
Constitution of the nucleus and that of the atom accordmg to Heisen- 
berg IS remarkably close V*Tiether there can be any but a superficiai 
resemblance betw een these two sets of conditions is, how ev er, another 
matter Chromosomes and solar bodies are comparatively motionless 
There is no mamentum or kinetic energy to be dissipated or trans- 
formed in the course of their melamoiphosis from separate chromo- 
somes mto a tangle of contmuous thi^d The case is otherwise m 
that of the electrons travellmg at an immense veloaty m orbits 
round protons 

But this IS not the fine of aigument which I am intent on sug- 
gesting to y ou I do not propose to argue that electrons are produced 
by the metamorphosis of a thread hke structure within the atom 
Rather, allowing that atoms do really contam electrons revolving m 
orbits round protons at the same veloaty as they possess when they 
shoot free from atoms. Iwish to stress the pomt that apart from this 
phenomenon of shootmg off electrons under certam conditions atoms 
show no other sign of bemg planetary systems of protons and elec- 
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trons , I to argue that the compound of protons and electrons 
bears no perceptible relation whatever to its elements, that by 
"emergent evolution*’ something of a totally different nature has 
resulted from the combmation of electrons and protons 


VI 

Now let us turn to the study of the concept "emergent evolution " 
I propose to put nothing of my own mto this study other than the 
selection of passages from Professor Lloyd Morgan’s article, also m 
the January number of this Journal, entitled "The Case for Emergent 
Evolution ' 

The word 'emergent’ was suggested by George Henry Lewes for 
specialized use m contradistinction to ‘resultant ’ 

"There are two classes of effects markedly distmguishable as 
resultants and einergents 

' What Lewes urges may. I think, be reduced to this There is 
something more in the constitutiv’e character of a chemical com- 
pound as a product than con be deduced from generalizations based 
solely on the observ able behaviour of its components taken severally 
He suggested that this something more should be called 'emergent', 
and he contended that this something more can only be disclosed by 
observation of what actually happens One may know what rviU be 
the effect of heat on this, that, and the other component as such , but 
this will not enable one to deduce what will be its effect on the pro- 
duct when these components are alhed in some specific mode of 
chemical combination That one roust learn through observation and 
experiment That is emergent 

‘ It is,' he says, ’precisely because effects are mostly emergents 
that Deduction is insecure, and Experience is requisite to confirm 
even the most plausible deductions ' ‘Who ’ he asks, 'before expen- 
ment, could discern nitnc acid in nitrogen and oxygen’’ One supposes 
the answer he would gi\eis 'No one ’ But, if so, is this ‘discernment,’ 
when It comes, the ‘confirmation’ of deduction’ Lewes rephes that 
after all it may be Tor 'it is no extravagant hope that the day will 
arrive when we shall not only know the separate operations of [com- 
ponent] agents but their mutual modification m the product which 
emerges from their umon ' In that event, however, will the claim for 
emergence be anj longer tenable’ 


This only need be added to render clear the position as I see it 
Lewes dealt wnth events at two levels at a lower level, that of the 
behaviour of components, and at a higher level, that of the behaviour 
of products He sajs, m effect there is somewhat m the behaviour of 
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product-events at the higher level that cannot Iki deduced from 
generalizations based solely on the behaviour of component-events 
at the lower level But he then adds that some day we may frame 
what one may cairboth-levcls gcnerahzations On the basis of these 
more comprehensue generalizations tlie nature of the product will, 
we have reason to hope be dcduciblc Tlie point here is that since 
the wider both levels generalization already includes all that observa- 
tion has then disclosed in the behaviour of the product, from this 
wader generalization all the effects arc dcducible 

" It may be ashed whether we may not do well to 
reserve the word 'emergent' for somewhat observable at the 
higher level of products which is not dcducible from aught that is 
given at the lower level of components only 
" \Vhat we find in our world is a multiplicity of natura 
events in natural relations But we find — such is our claim — that 
orderly clusters of events may be arranged in a natural hierarch} 
Mr Whitehead has suggested that any natural cluster of events 
organized on a definite plan shall be called an organism On these 
terms there is a natural lucrarchy of organisms, on an ascending 
scale of stages or levels 

" We claim that, far from disclosing anything disorderly, 
emergent evolution discloses an orderly advance in a changing 
order of nature In other words, we claim that some new empirical 
generalization is required to cover the orderly advance m the evolu- 
tionary course of natural events 

"But pressed home and universalized, the hypothesis of emergence 
does irnpl} that at any given evolutionary moment the order of 
nature is then incomplete — that even now we live m ‘a world m tlie 
makmg’ as contrasted with what William James called 'a block 
universe ‘ If this be m accordance with the findings of natural 
science, why should it not be loyally accepted and expressed m terms 
of empirical generalizations’ I suppose they would incorporate some 
such propositions as these (i) There has been a hierarchical order of 
new modes of organization, with attendant properties, in the evolu- 
tionary past up to date, {2) there are no grounds for supposing tliat 
there will be in the future no further steps upward m evolutionary 
order, (3) there are good grounds for expecting that new steps, if 
such there be, wall prolong the orderly, and nowase disorderly, 
advance of nature, but (4) there is no logical basis for deducing what 
will be the nature, m characierumg detail, of new modes of organi- 
zation not yet existent m our world 
‘ I spoke above of a natural hierarchy of organisms, m Mr White- 
head s extended sense of this word, on an ascending scale of stages 
or levels It matters not for our present purpose what that hierarchy 
may be Bits of it here and there have already, we thmk, been dis- 
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closed by scientific inquiry — ^by physics near the foot of the scale, by 
biology in its mid region by pqrdiology near its summit There are 
no doubt gaps m our present knowledge of the ascending scale of 
organisms It is the busmess of further mquuy to fill m these gaps 
until we have a complete senes of next to next stages of evolutionary 
advance We are far enough from this goal But may we not at least 
regard senous endeavour to reach it as sound pohcy m scientific 
mterpretation’ 

“Mr Whitehead, then, mvites us to give downward extension to 
the concept of orgamsm I accept his invitation, though it empties 
the word of all that used to be implied by it when it was restncted 
to the hving On these terms there is a hierarchy of orgamsms, say, 
from atom to man on a curve in which very many 'points’ have still 
to be mterpolated But the plan of organization of the atom is very 
different from the plan of organization m the man None the less, 
there is something common to both — somethmg disclosed also m the 
organization of men m social feUowship If there be an order of 
nature up to date it is to be expected that common to all hierarchical 
sub plans there shall m due course be found a comprehensive plan of 
organization susceptible of statement in some no less comprehensive 
generalization 

In search of something of this sort I have elsewhere asked leave, 
if only for purposes of exposition to give to the word 'fellowship' the 
same kind of doivnward extension which Mr Whitehead has given 
to the word organism ' It is mtended to mean a 'specific mode of 
relatedness and what this implies What it implies is I think, 
brought out by the use of the word 'fellowship', for this does imply 
members that play their part in fellowship 

' I picture then even the atom as a community of which the 
members are protons and electrons playing their parts m atomic 
fellowship and, at the next hierarchical stage, I picture the molecule 
as a commumty of atoms which as members play their parts m 
molecular fellowship All up the hierarchy I picture the organisms of 
the lower of any two levels as constituting members m a new mode 
of fellowship above it I try to translate my thought into concrete 
terras But m symbohe terms the notion is a s go together to con- 
stitute some b bs to constitute some c and so on up the scale, as 
far as it has reached in evolutionary progress But the emergent 
claim IS this Take your stand on some orgamsm at some level, say c , 
from that level you can neither predict what will be the nature of the 
next mode of fellowship at stage /, nor what will be the part that any 
instance of e will play as member therein 

Remember that this purports to be an evolutionary schema Ex 
^Polbesi at stage e neither the mode of fellowship /, nor any mem- 
bers m that mode of fellowship, were yet in existence If, then, some 
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supposititious person who lived at stage c, and knew all about the 
behaviour of events at this and lower stages were asked to predict 
what further mode of fellowship there was likely to be, he would not 
ba\e the daU wlncVi would enable bwn to do so He must await its 
coming Then on the basis of observation and expenment he could 
formulate / generalizations But they would embody something new 
and unforeseen Tliat something nen\ we speak of as emergent 
"Something new m the higher fellowship, something new m each 
member newly incorporated m fellowship tVhat new in each 
member’ The new characterizing feature that emerges when it then 
first pla>s some part as member in this mode of fellowship It is no 
longer what it was pnor to fellowship 

‘ Herein for many logicians lies that which forbids their acceptance 
of emergence m any such form as tins Let me illustrate from near 
the bottom of the scale The neutral atom of helium, as I understand, 
has two electrons which play their parts in close association with a 
group of four protons m the nucleus, and two which play their 
orbital parts pretty wndc of the nucleus Now w e are told that out of 
fellowship all protons and all electrons are exactly alike So be it, 
out oj feilonshtp But we say that tn ftlicncshtp, that is, as members, 
all four electrons are in some measure emergently different in accor- 
dance wath the parts that they severally pla> 

‘ This IS roundly denied by many logicians But others regard it, 
and the like at all stages o! fellowship as an implication of an orgamc 
theory of nature Thus Mr Whitehead sa>s 'An electron in a living 
body IS different from an electron outside it, by reason of the plan 
of the body But,’ he adds, ‘this principle of modification is 
perfectly general throughout nature, and represents no property 
peculiar to Imng bodies ' 

"I might here raise the question If we may regard the suite of 
atoms as a hierarchical senes, and if we label the hydrogen atom, 
wath one proton and one orbital electron, a, and label the helium 
atom 6, IS the exact mode of fellowship m b predictable from general- 
izations based on the facts of behaviour at level a’ \Vhatever the 
answer may be, the question is, I think, pertinent in respect to 
emergence ’’ 

Let us return a short distance to the passage ‘ Now we are told 
that out of fellowship all protons and all electrons are exactly alike 
So be It, oui of fellowship But we say that in feilonshtp, that is, os 
members all four electrons are m some measure emergently different 
m accordance with the parts they severally play ” Compare w-ith 
this Heisenberg's argument "that the electron ivithin the atom is no 
distinct entity Atoms and isolated electrons are real, electrons 
wathin an atom are mere figments " 

Does It not spnng to the eye that these two statements can be 
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reconciled' if v\e postulate that atoms and electrons are on t^o 
distinct planes of existence so that isolated electrons are a different 
category of substance, subject to a different set of natural la\\s, from 
the new category of substance, matter, which is formed by the 
emergent combination of electrons? 

vn 

For this idea of distmct planes of existence, of discrete degrees, m 
substances I am indebted to the htlle read scientist and philosopher 
Swedenborg He developed it m his Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 
pubhslied m Latm in Amsterdam m 1740 and 1741 For him the 
phenomenon of discrete degrees was not limited to the major planes 
of existence but e\en plant and animal tissues were built up in 
senes of three degrees I quote from a later, theological work m 
which he incorporated some of his earher scientific and metaphysical 
tbeones 'The saence of degrees is as it were a key for opening the 
causes of things, and for entenng into them Apart from this science 
scarcely an3dlurg of Cause can be knowm For without it, the objects 
and subjects of both w orlds appear of sudi commonness, as if nothing 
lay in them bej ond the thmg that is seen by the eye , when yet this, 
relatively to the things that he deep within, is as one to thousands 
or to myriads The intenors which are not obvious can m nowise be 
uncovered unless degrees be known For extenors pass into mtenors, 
and through these to mtiraates through degrees, not through con 
tmuous degrees, but through discrete degrees Continuous degrees 
are as the decrements from grosser to finer, or from denser to rarer, 
or as the mcrements like the stages of light to shade, or of heat 
to cold But discrete degrees are quite different they stand as things 
prior postenor and postreme, or as end, cause, and effect These 
degrees are called discrete, because the pnor is by itself, the postenor 
bj Itself and the postreme byifseU.butnevertheless, taken together, 
they make one The atmospheres , the ethers, and the airs are 
discreted into such degrees " * 

E\eiy musclemthehumanbodyconsistsof minutefibres,and 
these put together in fasacles present the larger fibres which are 
called motor fibres and out of bundles of these exists the com- 
pound which IS called a muscle It is the same with the nerves " 3 

• There is much truth in VVlUiam James s contention that one s first duty 
when in the presence of apparently opposing views is to see whether there is 
no way by which they can be reconciled and in his fnrther contention that 
the result of such reconciliation most represent an important advance in the 
disco% cry of truth 

' Djttiw Lotc and ll udom English translation Swedenborg Society, 
London i8go pp 113 

1 Ihld , p 1x9 
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“It IS to be obsen’cd that each degree is distinct from another 
through Its proper covenngs, and all the degrees together are dis- 
tinct by a common covering. The first (degree) , through 
groupings, produces the second, and through it the third, and dis- 
cretes each from the other by drawing an envelope around it “ * 
“In everything of which an>thmg can be predicated, there is the 
tnne which is called end. cause, and cflcct. and these three stand 
together according to degrees of altitude [discrete degrees) Everj' 
civil, moral, and spiritual thing is not anything abstracted from 
substance, but all these things are substances For as love and 
wisdom are not abstract things but are a substance, so likewise are 
all the things which arc called civil, moral, and spiritual These can 
indeed be thought of abstractedly from substances, but still in 
themselves they are not abstracted they do not exist outside 
subjects which are substances, but they arc states of subjects or 
substances “ * This is an ambiguous statement there appears to be 
confusion between “substances" and “states of substances” I 
would. howe\er, hazard the view that Swedenborg was feeling his 
way towards the conception of substance, ha^^ng at the same time 
substantival and verbal aspects Love for him w as something active, 
the urge inherent m all action, and yet it was the most fundamental 
fhmg m the universe Its activity, its urge, was its method of 
existing 

This 1$ identical with the contention I made earlier in this essay in 
connection with the nature of colour, that material substances have 
a util to absorb, and do ac/iirfy absorb, bands of the spectrum, that 
substance is not purely “substantive," but aUo "verbal" in its 
nature 

In argumg along these Imes I am not, as has hitherto been the 
custom, drawing the fundamental conceptions from physics and 
applying them to biology, but inversely drawing them from biology 
and applying them to physics To be more precise, I am drawing 
them from psychology (of the Bergsonian type) and from philology 
Philology has concerned itself in recent jears with the question 
whether the verb or the substantive is the more fundamental, par- 
ticularly m connection with the mvention of artificial languages — 
and m Indonesian languages, m particular Malay— we have grown 
accustomed to the existence of a multitude of roots which appear to 
be equally substantival and verbal in character In drawing upon 
psychology for a fundamental conception I reach a point not far 
Astant from Professor Eddington’s, except that he emphasizes 
"consciousness”, I emphasize lolonU and elan vital following 
Bergson ® 

^ Dmne Lovt and Uisrfom English translation. Swedenborg Society, 
London 1890. p 121 , . p 131 
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Returning to Swedenborg, borrowu^ from him the conception of 
discrete degrees, and arguing from the assumption that electrons 
and atoms are discrete degrees of substance, it follows from an 
analysis of the characteristics of these two degrees of substance that 
the lower we go down the scale of discrete degrees the more inert, the 
more purely substantive the substance the higher we go the more 
verbal the more active the substance The electron mummifies itself 
by combination and perhaps, by wrapping round its httle planetary 
system the coverings of the atom, like the membrane of a nucleus 
On the rare occasions when it pierces this pnson it is agam a lithe 
and potent spint 

VIII 

This theory while borrowing from Lloyd Morgan’s theory of 
Emergent Evolution has something to give hack In the hght of it 
a new distmction becomes desirable, between thmgs which are on 
the same plane and things which are not Thus electrons atoms, and 
molecules are on three different planes We cannot m any case argue 
from one to the other, as, so far as 1 am aware, only with the utmost 
ranty do we ever meet the nuddle bnk, the atom, uncombined 
Most elements when pure exist as molecules (We do meet the extra- 
ordmary phenomenon of molecules of the same element contaimng a 
different number of atoms forming different substances, as, for 
example oxygen and ozone ) But molecules even of elements and of 
a compound contaimng those elements are on the same plane I 
would suggest therefore that chemical emergence is of a nature 
totally different from, for instance, the emergent tie which connects 
electrons wth atoms And it is in keeping with this distinction that 
the quahties of chemical compounds should to a great extent be 
calculable Mendeleefi s Law has done this lor morganic chemistry 
KekuR has done the same for organic chemistry by his theory of the 
valencies of the carbon atom This theory has led to the deduction 
of constitutional formul® symbolizing fairly accurately the pro- 
perties of orgamc compounds, and it is this which has made possible 
the bnlbant achievements m organic chemistry both m analysis and 
synthesis which have taken place during the last half-century 

So. under Lloyd Morgan’s narrow definition of emergence, chemistry 
has already m large measure ceased to present emergent phenomena 
But I do not see why this narrow meaning should be retamed When 
a molecule of sulphur and two molecules of oxygen are introduced to 
each other under appropriate physical conditions, they combine to 
form two molecules of sulphur dioxide, a substance which has 
astonishingly few chemical or physical properties in common with 
either of its constituents Surely m spite of the fact that this pheno- 
menon fits m with a well recogmzed scheme of things the loss of the 
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old properties tind t!ie emergence of the new is suflicicntly striking 
for the use ot the word “emergent’* to be proper and helpful But 
this type of emergence is ncvertlielcss different from that when 
discrete planes of existence are brought into relationship Moreover, 
the fact that a certain phenomenon has not yet been embraced bv 
man-made theories is too superficial a characteristic to be uorthy ol 
bemg an ingredient in tlie definition of such an important concept as 
that of emergence 

IX 

There is yet another aspect of the conception 1 have forged of the 
matenal atom McTaggart argues that the unnerse is an organic 
hierarchy of substances and, the particular point uhich interests us 
at the moment that there are no simple substances, for each has 
parts unthm parts to infinity, and is thus infinitely divisible I do not 
pretend to have studied McTaggart sufficiently to know whether he 
himself makes the following deduction but it appears to me that it is 
a law’ful corollary of the infinite divisibility of substance that each 
subdivision of a portion of substance will itself be substance, that if, 
for instance, we imagine an atom divided into loooo minute 
hexagonal cells, each of those cells will consist of substance none of 
them will be pure vacua Now , on the theory that an atom of helium 
consists merely of a core of four protons with four electrons revolving 
m different orbits round it, possibly only eight of the 10,000 cells 
would contain substance, the remaining 9,992 cells bemg pure \ acua 
Our demand that each cell shall consist of substance can only be 
satisfied if there 15 a yet more elemental substance pervading the 
whole space constituting an atom 
One arrives at the same result along another bne of argument 
Elections are maintained in their relative positions by the inter- 
action of prodigious forces the angular velocity of an electron 
compared to that of a Bugatti crankshaft is enough to stagger one 
The centrifugal force can be imagmed to act merely as a resultant of 
the electron’s owtx m/itjou. almwg, d-t orbWtgJL path ’a> 

due to centripetal force How does the centripetal force connect up 
the electron and proton? Whatever the eigiert physicist may say on 
the matter, common sense urges that sudi a force cannot act through 
a perfect vacuum that there must be a medium In the absence of a 
medium on the same level of substantiaUty, I submit that the space 
comprised ^vlthm the orbits of the electrons must be filled with a 
more elemental substance 


X 

To sum up, retummgto Stepkdon's theme, V. hat is "this penny”’ 
It IS composed of a definite sutstance. an aUoy of copper This 
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substance is not a mere inert neutral mass It shares with all other 
substances on the same plane of existence a mutual attraction, 
whose manifestations are known as mass and gravity and weight 
Among its numerous forms of 'will' and “activity” is an avidity 
for at least one band m the spectrum, somewhere about the blue 
green When pohshed bnght, a considerable amount even of the 
particular blue green vibrations escape absorption and boimce off 
mtact It IS possible, even probable, that some rays of hght enter 
a short distance into its substance before bending away from its 
hostile depths but most other waves of light on meeting the obstruc- 
tion oi its surface, continue on their reflected path The mixture of 
these rays (less the absorbed blue green) is that quahty which is 
perceived by mankmd as copper colour If the penny is old and dirty, 
its surface has other properties and absorbs some of all the rays, 
merely with a predominance m the blue green, and it appears brown 
to the eye 

The penny is hard This we perceive by its resistance to pressure 
This hardness is the expression of the mter attraction of its con- 
stituent molecules The fact that the molecules themselves if dis- 
organized would be found to consist of minute electneal charges 
whirling about so relatively far from each other as by comparison to 
resemble a few flies m a cathedral does not concern us, for the 
molecules are not disorganized, and behave as ngid masses in 
contact with each other 

Macroscopically the penny is smooth Agam, we need not consider 
what It would be like if the substance of which it is composed were 
disorganized mto a more elementary substance 

This disc of certam relative dimensions to other neighbounng 
objects, though simply located, throwrs ofi minute particles of itself, 
an attenuate copper vapour This vapour is perceived by us as its 
smell The fact that sohd copper has a vapour pressure does not 
prevent the sohd copper from being “sunply located " 

In other respects, gravity, light, heat, electncity and magnetism, 
there is a constant yearning, repulsion, action going on between 
itself and all other objects on the same plane of existence m the 
universe Its substance is not mere substance, but verb 

If we disorganize its molecules, or, perhaps, peep withm the 
envelope of the atom at its constituent more elementary substance, 
on a higher plane of existence, we find somethmg by comparison not 
substance at all Gravity and mass are conceptions which do not 
seem to apply m this world if they do they apply m some altered 
form 

We have reason to suppose that these particles of substance float 
m a medium of yet more elemental substance which constitutes their 
field of force Folloivmg both Swedenborg and lIcTaggart, it seems 
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likely that these are but among the lower members of a whole 
hierarchy of substances 

We can make sketchy conjectures as to some of the qualities of 
the higher members of the hierarchy We Iiavc already used the 
word lolontd vnih respect to tlic lower members Presumably this 
word becomes more and more apposite the higher the member to 
which It IS applied The word menial becomes appropnate With 
Bergson we can speak of cnergte spmtuelle in descnbing their verbal 
aspect It IS arguable that spiritual energy IS In the words 

of HcDougall "conativc experience is the fell impulse to action," » 
and again, ' We ha\ e regarded conative behaviour as mdicative of 
an energy that uorks teleologically " * By extension of these ideas 
energy in its highest or ultimate analjsis is purpostte and self- 
conscious It IS, moreover, emotional in nature (Consider, for instance, 
McDougall's "Now such felt impulse is present m all emotional 
expenence " 3) It is arguable that purposiveness on this grandiose 
scale IS unthmkable without importing Rashdall's conception of the 
moral consciousness 

In other words, as one moxes upwards m the hierarchy of sub* 
stances even to the Absolute, the Eternal, one must reach a substance 
which m its substantival aspect is indivisible, all perv'asive, all- 
mclusive, sclf-existent, from which all other members of the hierarchy 
are derived by emergent evolution In its verbal aspect it is an all- 
powerful yearning and avidity for action, purposive, aimmg at the 
production of good, conscious, appreciating relative values of good- 
ness (elements of Rashdall’s "moral consciousness"), and emotional 
in character— something not very far removed from the theologians’ 
idea of Omnipotent Infinite Love 

But this, I repeat, is only conjecture The mam pomts of my 
argument are the dual nature of substance, substantival and verba], 
substance and energy bemg only different aspects of the same thmg, 
and the existence of a hierarchy of substances connected with each 
other by emergent evolution, the charactenstics of higher members 
bemg unrecognizable in their emergent products 

^ Oitlhne of Psychology, p *2^0 ^Jbtd.p^ty 5 26 td , p 330 
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THE DUAL BASIS OF CONDUCT' 

Rt Hon SIR HERBERT SAMUEL CCB GBE MP 

I DO not propose m this paper to discuss what is the nature of the 
Good Although the content of morality and the sanction for morality 
are closely connected and it may be argued with much force that 
It IS not practicable to deal wnth them separately limits must be set 
to any one discussion I would propose therefore not to embark upon 
the general question — what conduct isnght and iihat is \sTong but 
assuming that there is right and wrong to consider why we should 
pursue the one and avoid the other 

But I must in a sentence or two make plain at the outset what 
IS my own position wnth regard to the content of morality It is the 
position which has been summanaed by Professor McDougall in the 
simple proposition — ethical precepts must be judged m the bght of 
the consequences which result from the practice of them In other 
words those rules of conduct and those actions are to be counted 
good which wall m fact promote well being If it is asked What is 
well being? that also should be answered by reference to the facts of 
human experience If it is asked Whose well bemg mine or yours? 
that must be answered in a similar way But this last point— mine 
or yours? — is so inextncably bound up with the sanctions for 
morality that I shall be bound to discuss it m some degree in the 
course of this paper 

Assume however that there is a nght and a wrong do not stay, 
on this occasion at all events to analyse more than we can avoid in 
what it consists let us start from that point and consider why 
people should behave well when they may be wanting to behave 
otherwise 

In days when people m Europe at least generally beUeved in a 
real hell and believed in it so effectively that their hourly conduct 
was definitely influenced the fear of eternal pumshment the 
question had an easy answer But always there were some who 
were sufficiently sceptical ormdifferent not to be restrained by this 
motive And in the modem world among great sections of the 
peoples — and the case might be put higher — it has altogether lost 
its hold In Charles Reade s The Clotsler and iht Hearth one of the 
characters Den>s has a catchword Courage camarade le diable 
• Paper read at a meeting of theBnttsli Institute of Philosophical Studies 
on November u 1929 
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est mort ” But if the devil is dead, and for most people he certainly 
IS, what reason is there why we should abstain from wongdoing 
when It IS attractive’ 

In order to find an answer to this question, it may be useful to 
put aside, at all events for the moment, what we may remember of 
the conflicting theones of the various philosophic schools It may be 
useful to go in imagination, mto the home and into the market- 
place, and to examine why it is that people often do, in fact, abstam 
from WTongdoing although it may be attractive To take anexample, 
why vs it that a particular grocer m a particular town docs not put 
sand in his sugar? 

The grocer may be influenced by one or more of a considerable 
number of motives He may be afraid of being found out He may 
be afraid, if he is found out, of being prosecuted for adulteration and 
convicted In that event he would have to pay a fine In addition 
his reputation would be senously affected, and that would injure his 
trade, his income the prospects of his family It would also impair 
his relations wnth the townspeople generally, with his neighbours in 
particular, and with his own ivife and children Even if he were not 
prosecuted customers who detected the adulteration might talk 
about it, and similar unpleasant results would follow 
But apart from any question of being found out, there are other 
motives which may lead him not to put sand m the sugar He knows 
quite well that it would be dishonest He does not wish to be dis- 
honest He may have been educated m his youth to condemn dis- 
honesty To be dishonest would be to lower himself in his own 
estimation He may believe that honesty is the best policy, that is, 
that it will serve his own interest m the long run Or he may be 
animated by religious motives, and beheve that dishonesty is 
contrary to the Divine Will, or that he may be rewarded in 
some metaphysical way, m this world or m another world, for 
conduct that is good, and penalized in some way for conduct 
that IS bad 

I do not suppose that my analysis is complete, but here we have 
at least half a dozen possible motives, any or all of which may 
operate in the case of a particular grocer to induce him not to 
adulterate his sugar Some of these motives will be more active in 
one man, some m another, some may be more powerful at one time, 
some at a different time, sometimes action wall be decided by one 
predominant motive, more often it will be decided b> several in 
combination or by the resultant of several pulling m different ways 
No theory or art of human conduct can be well founded which does 
not recognize that it is determmed by one or many of a considerable 
variety of motives 

Several of these motives, however, can at once be resolved into 
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self-interest, in one form or another. The fear of legal penalties, or 
of loss of reputation, is obviously a matter of self interest The 
principle that honesty is the best pohcy is purely egoistic So is the 
desire to think ivell of oneself So is the hope of reward, or fear of 
punishment, in a future life 

But not all the motives can be related so simply to self interest 
There is ohvnously among mankmd a sense of duty as such It may 
partly be innate, it may partly have been instilled so effectively by 
education of some kind as to have become a habit It may partly 
be the outcome of mtellectual conviction, whether based upon 
rehgious behefs or not 

And there is the powerful group of motives which is connected 
with care for reputation or ‘ love of fame " This is egoistic, but it 
depends upon the fact that man is a social being, and cares about the 
opinion of his fellows It is our own fame which is in question, and 
our owTi satisfaction m it. self-interest is mvolved, nevertheless 
there would he no question of satisfaction if we were wholly self- 
centred We would be mdiflcrent to public opmion 'Fame,” 
"reputation.* would have hltle mearang, except so far as they led to 
results that were lucrative 

As thmgs are, we all know that public opmion is one of the most 
powerful influences upon conduct All the methods, ividespread and 
varied by which a group or a community expresses its approval or 
disapproval of the conduct of an individual, from some casual 
remark in conversation, through all degrees of elaboration, up to the 
pubhc degradation of a traitor or the presentation of an address m 
a gold casket by a City Corporation — dl these appeal, it is true, to 
an egoistic motive, but it is one which would not exist apart from 
social relationships It is strong or weak accordmg to the degree in 
which the individual concerned feels himself to be in communion 
with his fellow men Sensitiveness to the opmion around us, the 
pleasure that is felt also in helping other i»ople, the feeling of remorse 
if one has wantonly done an injury, these all derive from an element 
which IS of the essence of our nature 

Professor Hobhouse, mhis Morals tn Evolution, said "When we 
come to human society, we find the basis for a social orgamzation 
of life already laid m the animal nature of man Like others of the 
higher animals, man is a greganous beast His loves and hates, 
his joys and sorrows, his pnde, his wxath, his gentleness, his bold- 
ness, his timidity — all these permanent qualities, which run through 
humanity and vary only m degree, belong to his inhented structure 
Broadly speakmg, they are of the nature of instmcts ” 

At the dim beginnmg of organic life stands the impulse of smgle 
Cells to combine in fonrnng higher umts Among its latest mam- 
festabons there is conspicuous the habit of co-operation among 
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"Mr. Walter Lippmann, m his lecenriy puuuancu _ . ./ace to 

Morals, says: 'Tt can be shown, I think, that those qualities which 
civilized men . . . have agreed to call virtues, have disinterestedness 
as their inner principle. ... It is not accounted, a virtue if a man 
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eats when he is hungry or goes to bed when he is ill He can be 
depended upon to tahe care of his immediate wants '' 

I suggest that the use of such terms as "praiseworthy” or "virtue” 
confuses the issue, because it brings in another question the question 
whether society should or should not give its praise to certain 
actions, or exalt them in people's estimation by calling them 
virtuous That is a separate point, to which I shall have occasion 
to return later Apart from it is the question whether there is any 
clear line to be drawn between ' interest” and "duty,” whether 
self interest is necessarily non moral My answer would be very 
definitely in the negative Ethics is concerned with right conduct — 
not a part of right conduct but the whole of it "Ethics,” "morals,” 
"duty, ’ "ought" — these terms are comprehensive and cannot be 
limited to one part of our activities There are duties which are to 
our mterest to perform It is a sound popular mstinct which says, 
‘ a man has duties to himself ” To keep ourselves in health and 
efficiency is both a duty and an interest If a hungry man perversely 
refused to eat. or a sick man to go to bed, we should tell him, quite 
nghtly, that it was his duty to do so To deny that there are "self- 
regarding virtues” and to limit approval only to "other regarding 
virtues ' is the error of the ascetic And if any man earned that 
principle to its conclusion, if he devoted himself wholly to his duties 
to his neighbour and. denying that he had any duties to himself, 
refused to perform them, he would not be able even to do his duties 
to his neighbour, for he would cease to exist An infant, who should 
insist always on giving his biscuit to the other person and refusmg 
ever to bite it himself, would be pursuing a moral idea that ivas 
false, and would not have attamed a sound philosophic position 

The argument also mvolves us in a logical impasse It is asserted 
that I have a duty to seek my neighbour’s welfare, but not a duty 
to seek my oivn The same r^e must apply to my neighbour also 
He has a duty to seek my welfare But why should he do so, unless 
my welfare is a good thing m itself’ And if it is a good thing in 
itself have not I also a duty to promote it’ We cannot imagine a 
society in which the people all lived, not by "taking in each other’s 
washing, but by each one in turn providing a maintenance for his 
neighbour on his right 

Trft tx/nmitfti sertse tA -niai^ian^ iwignaes \\us malKe TnuraViy 
co-extensive with self surrender is seen to be impracticable It 
follows that there may be virtue also in self-de% elopraent 

I suggest, then this first conclusion — ^that ethics has a dual basis, 
and that both egoism and altruism may be worthy motives 

The next question that presents itself is whether the one can be 
resolved into the other, whether every action which is m a man’s 
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o^\'n interest is also to the interest of others, and \\hcthcr e\ery 
action vhich is to the interest of others is also to the interest of the 
individual In other words, is it always to one's advantage to do 
one’s duty, and is it aU\ a> s one’s duty to scr\ c one’s own ad% antage’ 

I belicNe that, if jou introduce some such words as “enlightened" 
or “ultimate,” there can be sucli a reconciliation In the long run 
and on the average the interest of the society and of the individual 
are identical It is the enlightened scU-mterest of every person to 
promote the well-being of the community of which he is a part, 
ultimately the interest of the average indmdinl is best served if 
each one promotes that well-being, even at a sacrifice to himself 
So also It IS ultimately to the advantage of society that e\cry one 
of its members shall be fully developed and cfiicient, and any action 
of an individual member— subject to certain conditions— which 
promotes his own development and c/Scicncy is a service to society 
But we live day by day, not m the long run. but m the short run 
The interest of some particular individual may not be the same as 
the interest of the hypothetical average individual So, on occasions, 
duty and interest do not in fact correspond 

If a man who is poverty -stnehen has the cliancc of stealing some 
article of v alue without nsk of detection, it is Ins duty not to steal 
It 18 also his ultimate interest not to steal, partly owing to the 
effect of an act of dishonesty on his own character and self-esteem, 
partly because he will prosper best m a society of honest men, and 
such a society requires that all the members of it, of whom he is one, 
should be honest But his immediate interest is to relieve his poverty 
by stealing At all events, he may think so, with the result that 
sometimes men do in fact steal 

It is useless to rely upon the motive of interest to induce people 
to do in all cases that which they ought to do If that motive were 
adequate, no one would ever do v%Tong There does anse, in many 
cases, this discordance between ultimate and immediate interest 
There does anse a discordance belw ecn av'erage and personal interest 
The term “the individual ' is constantly bein^ used in. thnse. disniLi- 
' 510 ns m two distinct senses At one moment it means a generahzed, 
typical individual, at the next moment it means some one particular 
person, and there may be a discordance between the interest of the 
two “It IS to the interest of the member of society to be honest 
John SmiUi is a member of society It is therefore to his interest to 
be honest “ But there may be moments when it is to the immediate 
interest of John Smith, not as member of society, but as himself, 
to be dishonest It is this discordance which leads almost everyone 
sometimes to evade or to refuse the performance of soaal duties— 
some people, perhaps, to evade or to refuse them w henev er they can 
The problem for the moralist is how to mduce the average person, 
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when the conflict anses, to puRue the ultimate advantage and not 
the immediate, the general interest and not the personal 

He will first need to be assured that what purports to be a duty 
IS really so, that the thing represented as a good can be substantiated 
as such If the rule that is sought to be enforced is seen to be merely 
a convention, a routme, or if the reason given for its observance is 
only the command of some anaent authonty of doubtful validity, 
if perhaps it even becomes clear, on examination, that the world 
would be the better if the rule were not to be observed at all — then, 
indeed it is as useless, as it would be pernicious, to try to find methods 
for enforcing it 

Here I must go back to what I said at the beginning/ when I 
deprecated a widenmg of the field of this discussion by embarking 
upon the large question of the nature of the Good itself I stated, 
however, my own position, and I am obbged at this point to refer 
to certam consequences that follow 
If you accept the view that good deeds are those that bring, or 
are calculated to brmg, good consequences on the whole and m the 
long run, and bad deeds those that produce or are likely to produce, 
evil results, then it follows that good conduct tends to be rewarded 
by good consequences and bad conduct to be penalized by evil 
consequences The reward or the punishment may or may not 
accrue to the mdividual who acts or at the time of the action, but 
it will follow some day or somehow 
The connection has been emphasized by teachers of rchgion and 
philosophy m all ages, although often the directness of the con- 
nection between the doer of an act and its consequences has been 
exaggerated 

' Evil follows the sinner," says the Book of Psalms In the 
Bhuddhist Dharomapada it iswntten "If a man speaks or acts with 
an evil thought, pam follows him, as the wheel follows the foot of 
the ox that draws the carnage If a man speaks or acts with a 
pure thought, happiness follows him, like a shadow that never 
leaves him ’ And m the Chinese Yi Kmg ‘ The family that accu- 
mulates goodness is sure to have superabundant happmess, the 
family that accumulates evil is sure to have superabundant 
misery Bchweitzer says ol 'Marcus Aurelius that he is "an enthu- 
siastic utihtanan hke the rationalists of the eighteenth century, 
because he like them is convmced that nature herself has created 
an mdissoluble connection between morahty and those tendencies 
which are beneficial both to the mdmdual and to the commumty ” 
Among the wTiters of the nmeteenth century, one of the strongest 
advocates of this view is Huxley He speaks of a "fixed order of 
nature which sends soaal disorganization upon the track of unmor- 
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ality, as surely as it sends physical disease after physical trespasses " 
"The absolute justice of the system of things,” he says again, "is as 
clear to me as any scientific fact The gravitation of sin to sorrow is 
as certain as that of the earth to the sun, and more so — for experi- 
mental proof of the fact is within reach of us all— nay, is before us 
all in our own Uves, if we had but the eyes to see it ” 

Individuals prosper, no doubt, m spite of bad character, but not 
indefinitely And if the prospenty outlasts one hfe, it seldom attends 
the family in a second generation A civilization may be bnlliant 
and nch, although corrupt, history has shown often enough that it 
cannot so endure 

But the cause is not that "nature herself has created an indis- 
soluble connection between morality and the tendencies which are 
beneficial to quote again (he belief which has been attributed to 
Marcus Aurelius It is not necessary to assume with Huxley some 
transcendental fixed order of nature," which punishes svrongdomg 
with suffenng The connection is much simpler Once accept the 
principle that the good ‘ is to be judged by consequences, that 
nght action is the action wluch wiU yield m fact good results, and 
it becomes obvious why well-doing reaps its reward In the long run 
morality brings happiness because "morabty” is just that which 
does bring happiness m the long run "Evil follows the sinner," 
precisely because "sin” is that which bnngs evil m its train If the 
conduct is not calculated, somehow and some day, to bring evil it 
ought not to be counted as sin 

The ordinary view upon these matters appears to see things that 
exist, but inverted In the same way, before the establishment of 
the principle of evolution, the current opimon as to man’s relation 
with nature was an inversion of the facts It held that man had been 
created by a single, definite act, his mmd and body had been 
adapted to the physical conditions about him, and those conditions 
to his mind and body, the adaptation appeared as a marvel of 
adjustment There were lungs able to breathe the air that was pro- 
vided, there was air ready to supply the lungs There were digestive 
organs able to use the foodstufls that existed, and foodstuffs such 
as could nourish the organs And so throughout Then it was found 
that the world came first, and that man was gradually developed 
m such form as would fit the world The adjustment is not less 
perfect, the process is not less marvellous— it seems to me far more 
marvellous— than at first appeared But, given the process, the out- 
come was mevitable, in the sense that man is mevitably a creature 
which must suit bs environment It he had not been so, he would 
not have come mto existence, just as countless varieties of creatures 
w hich the imagmation might conceive, have not come into existence’ 
So m the sphere of morals it has been currently thought that there 
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IS some mystenous, transcendental adjustment between the moral 
code and the rewards that seem as a rule, to be won by those who 
obey it, the penalties that seem, as a rule, to fall on those who break 
It The adjustment is there But it is mevitable It is part of the very 
nature of the case It anses from the fact that the moral code is 
made up ol mjunctions that have been selected for the very reason 
that those are the rules, as experience has sho^vn, obedience to which 
brings welfare and disobedience sufiermg If m any particular case 
it is found that this is not 'o, that a mistake has been made, and 
that the connection does not m fact hold, then the system of 
morahty, sooner or later, will have to be amended, the injunction 
will be changed 

This therefore is the simple reason why, as a general rule and 
m the long run, happmess foUoivs virtue and misery follows vice 
That which we think wll lead in the long run to happmess is what 
we call virtue, and that which we think will lead m the long run to 
misery is what we call vice 

The problem before us is clear The Good is that which conduces, 
now or later, to the general well being, and therefore to the well- 
bemg, now or later, of the averse individual But how can a par- 
ticular individual be induced to pursue it at a particular tune when 
his immediate mterest does not require him to do so, when it may 
invite him to do the opposite’ 

In order to furnish the mducement, we can only rely upon one 
or both of the fundamental motives, sell-interest and sympathy 

A different kind of interest may be brought into play to neutralize 
the effect of the first The penal law is one method It may be to a 
man s immediate mterest to steal, if there is no nsk of detection and 
pumshroent But if Society so arranges things that there is a strong 
probability of detection and punishment, it becomes to his mterest 
not to steal In aU ages and m all countnes some kmd of legal penalty 
IS found to be necessary, and to a great extent to be effective, as a 
preventive of crime 

But a different mterest ol another kmd may be invoked — the 
desire for praise and the fear of censure — the influence, that is, of 
pubhc opinion 

Jt has been said that everybody and acts partly according 
to his own and partly accordmg to other people s ideas " “How 
few there are, said Pliny, ‘ who preserve the same delicacy of con- 
duct m secret as when exposed to the view of the world The truth 
IS, the generality of mankmd stand m awe of pubhc opmion, while 
conscience is feared only by the few “ Huxley, seventeen centunes 
later, makes the same observation ‘ It is needful only to look around 
us to see that the greatest restramer of the anti social tendencies of 
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men is fear, not of the law, hut of the opinion of thcir fellows The 
con\ entions of honour bind men who break legal, moral, and religious 
bonds, and while people endure the extremity of physical pain 
rather than part with life, shame drives the weakest to suicide " A 
saying of the Arabs puts the point with cynical brevity ‘Tn a town 
where jou know no one, do whatever jou like " 

And wathm public opinion, family opinion plays an important 
part Tlie moral — or the physical— mlluencc of parents, and of 
brothers and sisters often succeeds, m cliildhood and joulh, m 
cstabhslung certain kinds of conduct as conduci\ e to the self interest 
of the individual, if that influence were absent, a diflercnt kind of 
conduct would have been to his interest 
All these influences appeal to egoism But the appeal maj also be 
made to moti\ es which spring from the mstmet of sympathj There 
can be deaelopod an altruistic sentiment of good will, either b> 
giving scope to inherited and innate tendencies to bcneiolence, or 
by bringing to bear the forces of education m one form or another, 
through social stimulus and direction 
In pnmUiic communities this is done through the influence of 
Custom Custom is perpetuated through the trammg of the } oung, 
and IS enforced by \aolence m case of need, or by the invention of 
supernatural terrors to guard it, such as the primitive mind will not 
dare to challenge 

But as civoluation adv’anccs, mdivnduals insist upon greater 
independence Many among the customs being found to be bad, or 
being outworn, custom as an institution ceases to inspire respect 
Attempts to support it by violence meet wath cflective resistance 
^Vhere particular traditions are still good, and can be justified on 
rational grounds, they wall be supported by the general opinion, and 
will endure But the commumtj can no longer rely upon ancient 
custom alone to induce the individual to subordinate, with a docile 
spint, his own immediate advantage lor the ^^ake of an ultimate 
advantage, or for the sake of the larger advxintage of the society as 
a whole 

In a developed community, the force of mere authontanan 
custom IS replaced bj all the various influences which aim at the 
training of moral character The society finds it necessaij* to train 
the mdividual minds of its members so that immediate self interest 
shall not be the usual and predommating motive To this end, 
among others is the home training m infancy and childhood Con- 
tnbuting fo this end is the education of the school There is con- 
stanUy actmg, from childhood to old age, the diffused, pervasive 
influence of family, of neighbours, of books, of newspapers all the 
means by which a community can impress its ideas upon the mdi- 
vndual In modem times thej have been vastly e^^ded, through 
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the establishment of universal education, through the wde diffusion 
of newspapers, through the populanty of the theatre, of the cinema, 
of broadcasting 

Even more important than any of those forms of social influence, 
in many countnes and many penods, is the mfiuence of the organized 
religions It is imiversally regarded as one of their chief duties 
dehberately to influence the individual mmd, whether m youth or 
in maturity, so as to counter the motive of immediate personal 
advantage They inculcate other motives which will lead to nght 
action 

All these influences, separately and m combination, set a social 
standard of conduct This standard may be high or may be low If 
it IS high, it \\t11 estabhsh among the atizens a lofty sense of duty 
and of honour, and this will produce a worthy civilization, to the 
general advantage of the members of that society 

Of great moment m this connection is the question of Habit 
Whether a man s action in any particular case be due to this motive 
or to that, once done its repetition is made the easier by the very 
fact of his having done it Repeated several times, a habit is formed 
And' the habit itself becomes an impulse In the language of 
psychology, ' our nervous system grous into the modes m which it 
has been exercised " 

If the normal man sees a pocket-book protrudmg from someone 
else s pocket he does not debate within himself whether or not he 
should steal it He has the rule of honesty Into the formation of 
such rules, instmct, trainmg, reflection, all enter They are consoli- 
dated by habit When we have consaously to refer hack to one or 
other of such rules, and our will comes into play, and it is a 
question of a dehberate choice between what we regard as nght 
and as wrong, we speak of conscience Conscience summanzes 
expenence and training, and apphes their teachings with inward 
authonty 

So we see that the egoistic fedmg of self-esteem is reflected back, 
as It were, from the mirror of society It gams a new mfiuence The 
man realizes that, if he does thmgs which society regards as wrong, 
and which he himself accepts as wrong, his own character wall be 
worsened by that fact He wall be made unhappy by havmg lowered 
himself m his owm estimation His conscience reproaches him. 

The idea is expressed in the saying of Plato "The greatest penalty 
of evil doing is to grow into the likeness of bad men ’’ It has been 
repeated by the Platomst of to-day. Dr Inge. "Withm our expen- 
ence, the reward of good living is not to make a fortune, but to 
become a good man, and the punishment of habitual sm is to 
become a bad man " It is found m FitzGerald’s Omar Khayy&m 
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1 sent my Soul through the In\isiblc, 

Some letter of that After life to spell 
And bj, and bj my Soul returned to me, 

And answered. * I mj'seU am Hca%cn and HelP” 

The pnncjple la>s stress upon the fact that every deed has a recoil 
upon the doer “It is nght to say," as M Bergen puts it, “that 
what we do depends on what we arc, but it is ncccssarj' to add that 
we are, in some measure, what we do, and that we are creating 
ourselves continually " 

Let me summarize the argument before drawnng the conclusion. 
The motives to nght conduct arc self-interest and sympathy, both 
are primary elements m human nature * Immediate self interest often 
leads to wrong conduct This must be coimtcred by the Soaety, 
through the influence of the family, the neighbourhood, the Church, 
the State It may be countered by brmgmg mto play other forms of 
self interest by the operation of thepenal law , or by imposmg social 
penalties apart from law. or offering soaal rewards It may’ be 
countered also by dev clopmg and directmg the instinct of syunpathy , 
so as to foster a sense of duty to others When bebavnour on right 
hues has been established, whether by one means or another, repe* 
tition becomes habit, and force of habitsecurcs nght action, without 
reflection, mordinary cases WTiere there is reflection, and a defimte 
act of will IS mvolved, habit is replaced by conscience WTiere reason 
or discipline, habit or conscience, have led to the recogmtion of 
certain standards as nght, then a departure from tho«e standards will 
lower self-esteem, and we return to egoism, m another form, as the 
support of good conduct 


Now the conclusion “To preach morahty is easy , to find a basis 
for it IS difficult,” said Schopenhauer It is clear that there is no 
"Cope here for what T H Green called “the philosophic craving for 
umtj’ " The matter is complex, and must so remain If a person 
tjueStiuns^e'pasis o'l morahty’, and a5\s,''T\'’ny shoiildlbe ol good 
conduct rather than bad’” the answer can no longer be giv’en in a 
bnef conclusiv e sentence, as m the days when he could be effectively’ 
threatened with an etermty of torment The answer has to be of a 
much more elaborate character 


Soaety skoold try to airange things in such a nny as to ohrate 
so uncomfortable a challenge In some schools for young children a 
motto IS m use "I am, I can, I ought, I -iviU " A child of my 

" great poem. The Tertameat ot Beach, maybe lomd 

a parallel Its central idea xs the combinatioa of ' Selfhood ' and • Breed ' to 
create EthicV’, ‘Selfhood* being the individnal and “Breed” the sjcial 
motive that unite to form taorah^ 
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arc still needed It is obvious that, in the West also, there still 
remain many matters in vhich the viork of scepticism and of release 
IS far from complete But there are others nhcre the man of fons 
sight vail non throv his v eight mto the other scale, into the scale 
of custom, vail be cautious Wore consenting to relax the restraints 
of lav . vail try to strengthen, rather than weahen, the motives that 
<;pnng from family unit> and family pnde, vail reinforce the educa- 
tional influences which ‘^eek to establish habits of right conduct; vail 
help so to arrange the institutions and practices of socictj that, as 
far as possible, the man vho acts nghtly ma> be enabled to hse 
happily, and the man vho acts VTongly may expect to bear the 
penalty In other vords. vc should try to secure that, so far as may 
be, a man’s immediate self-interest should coincide vath the general 
and ultimate interest The fever the cases m vhich they conflict, 
the narrower vail be the practical problem that remains to be «ol\ ed 

Finally, it would be an error to rate at a low level the importance, 
in the present stage of the world’s civilization, of appeals to emotion 
as an mfluence to nght conduct 

The strongest minds may dispense vath emotion, and, seeing life 
by the clear white light of reason, may go their way unhelped bj 
vhat ma} appear to them to be adventitious aids Xot so vath the 
average man and voman, still less vath the child There ts fell by 
most people a need of support through the emotions It may be 
found m personal affection, m religious exercises, m patriotism, and 
the many other forms of espnt de cor^fs, m the power of traditions 
that link vath the past of the race, and m aspirations that link vath 
all Its future These also are modes of appeal to the fundamental 
motives which determine action Discnnunation m the use of them 
there must, of course, be, but Soaetv is vase when it ranks high 
their v^ilue and cherishes their continuance 
These are, then, the two conclusions which may be dravai from 
the whole discussion Our sooal actmties should be so framed as to 
inculcate in the mdivadual a desire to do right, both from habit and 
iurm cuIIv«^ao^, v*n«iner ’ms own immediate interest is served or 
not And soaety should be so organized that, so far as possible, when 
the mdivadual does nght his oivn advantage is thereby promoted 
The final object m vaew is the well being both of the man and of the 
soaetj , and that commumtj is the best m which each man can feel 
that m rervang either of these ends he is senang aLo the other 
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ON RIGHT AND GOOD: THE PROBLEM OP 
OBJECTIVE RIGHT 

Prqfesso* W G be burgh 

I 

We have been led by our preliminary survey to acknowledge the 
autonomy of the moral life The Tightness of an action is something 
that IS s«i generis and ultimate It is vnin to seek a reason for the 
rightness other than the tightness itsdf To the question, ' Why 
ought I to do what I ought? * the only answer is, “Because I ought 
to do It ' ^ It is wth Tightness as with truth Ytra idta tsi norma 
sMt et falsi In any moral situation, we intuitively ]udge what it is 
nght to do, and in judgmg recognize that the obhgation to do it is 
unconditional That we possess this capacity is what is meant by 
saying that we are moral beings 

We have now to defend this position against objections We have 
already noted that it is opposed to the histone tradition in moral 
theory which justified moral obligation on the ground that the 
rightness of an action was due to its intnnsic goodness or to its 
conduciveness to what is mtnnsically good The Greek philosophers 
who established this tradition, jealous for the pnmacy of the 
theoretic over the practical hfe. insisted on the necessity of the 
Conscious exercise of reason in affairs of conduct How could a man 
do the nght unless he first knew and desired the good’ And since 
all desire the good how could a man know the good without desinng 
H’ The Greeks unlike the modem English, who distrust logical 
reasoning in practical matters — save to justify their actions after 
the event — ^believed in thinking out a reasoned plan of action 
before domg it and their philosophers reflected this habit of mind 
in their theories of the moral hfe Virtue, they said, w as knowledge , 
Vice ignorance Show a man that the path of duty is the way to 
fvSaijiovia and he will not fail to follow it Thus ethics as the 
reasoned theory of morahty started on its course with a bias towards 

» So Pnee Ileview oj the Pnnctpal Questions Morals ch vi (ed 1758 
p 191) To ask why we are obliged to practise virtue to abstain from what 
15 wickei or perform what is jnst is the very same as to ask why we are 
obliged to do what we are obliged to do Cf p 187 It follows that rectitude 
IS a tail as well as a rule to ns that it not only directs but hinds all as far 
as it IS perceived P j8i Obligation to action and rightness of action 
are plainly coincident or identical so far so that we cannot form a notion 
of the one wathoul taking la the ottiet * 
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rationalism and teleolog>’ Rational action was manifestly purposive, 
and the concept oi purpose led naturally, as in Anstotlc, to an 
interpretation of morality in terms of means and end Plato, m the 
Repuhhc, had pointed the way, when he vindicated the claims of 
morality by displaying its conduciveness to the Good 

(to dyaOov) in Other words, by showing that it pa>s (AucriTiAet) 
The crux oi this position lies, oi course in the patent fact of evil 
desire M e can understand a man wanting to do what he knows he 
ought not to do but when ought means conduciveness to good, 
and good is admittedly what all men really want, the presence of 
wants that arc conflicting and incompatible raises an insoluble 
problem The only answer that could bo given was that of Plato 
m the Gorgtas that the bad man errs in choosing what he thinks 
good (apparent good) in preference to what all the time he really 
wills — the true good which is the universal object of desire * 

The strength of this traditional doctnne is that it seems to 
offer a clear entenon of right and wrong Men 5 moral convictions 
are obviously liable to vanation and error MTiat I believed to be 
nght ten years ago 1 may now as firmly believe to be wrong Other 
persons other races, other ages reverse moral judgments that were 
acted on with passionate assurance of their truth The stock examples 
of the pious inquisitor or slave dealer are merely stnking instances 
of what occurs in the expenence of anyone who thinks at all True, 
men s moral judgments show a more general agreement than is 
discernible in their interpretations of human history or of physical 
nature But the consensus is far from being universal and diminishes 
as we pass from the sphere of general principles to that of specific 
obligations Consaence is manifestly educable, in other words, it 
IS fallible and defective We seek a entenon of objective nghtness 
by which to measure our subjective and variable intuitions The 
form of good as embodied in the life oi the community, seems to 
satisfy the demand It offers a safe refuge from moral opportunism 
Here in the Greek Polls in the Chnstian society, in the modem 
nation state in the complex life and institutions of civilized man 
kind are palpable objective values, determining the content of 
men s moral duties as contnbutory to the satisfaction of human 
desire and the realization of human good The problem of what is 
really nght can be settled by appeal to what is really good 

Can It ? That is our question which we must consider more closely 

II 

Let us, first get clear of entanglements ansing out of the category 
of means and end This category, m its plain and natural use, is 
ch’°r G C Field Plato and Ms Contemporaries 
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inadequate to the interpretation of the moral life * For it in\ol\es 
a ti\ ofold abstraction In the first place, one moment in the practical 
process is set up in isolation as the end for uhich all else is done, 
and, secondly, the continuous course of action is broken up into 
discrete fragments, uhich are regarded as externally related one 
to another There is undoubtedly a value in such analysis, as uhen 
ue study the score of a musical composition piecemeal, m order to 
gam insight into its structure But in so doing ue lose for the time 
our sense of the unity and life that inspired its creation and per- 
formance Human conduct sufters a like violence uhen disse\ered 
into means and end Instances may certainly be found, such as 
Schhcmann’s pursuit of trade to amass money for archaoTbgical 
research, uhcre the category can be applied uithout senous falsi 
fication of the facts But its extension, as by Anstotle in the EOitcs, 
to co\et the uhole field of moral action scarcely calls for refutation 
It fails e^ en to account for prudential or economic action, such as 
the building up of a business or the carrying through of an Act of 
Parliament The sutcessixe phases distinguishable in the execution 
of a design are no more ' means" to the final result than are the 
successue phases in a drama Tlie end is throughout immanent in 
the so called “means,’ which are therefore nexer merely “means’’ 
at all Nor is the end a “result," supers emng late m time upon its 
antecedents it is rather the form that gives unity and coherence 
to the whole process In any senous course of action, directed 
towards an end or good, the plan.initially envisaged mindetcrmmate 
or schematic form, grows in definiteness as the process unfolds itself, 
not by external addition, but by inner adjustment to the diangmg 
«situation of fact Tlie category of means and end only comes into 
play when v\e analyse the situation pnor to vohtion, or attempt to 
justify our action after the event Strictly, the term “means ' applies, 
not to any action but to the data which provoke to action, i r to 
the facts amid which we have to act. and which need to be surv eyed 
theoretically before we determine what we ought to do * The time 
of the train I have to catch, the structure of the rock 1 am about 
to climb, the state of my banking account and tlie actual reeds 
of the person I propose to benefit, are ‘ means" m this sense of 
material conditions of the prospective action The refusal to apply’ 
the category of means and end to action does not. however, imply 
that such action is not purposive "Means" implies end," but the 
converse IS not valid,* end”isawiderterm than "means 'Ipurpose 
an act of will when I wall it for its owai sake, for its intrinsic right- 

• Means anU End are interpreted diflcrciiU> b> Hegel [Fnc^cl || 204 ft) 
See McTaggart s enUasm of h»s interpretation ol the categori iCoinntfttlan 
OM HegfFs Lcgie |5 252-261) 

• See Croce Phtlosophy cj Iht Prarlual Part I Sect I C 3 



the problem of objective right 

ness What, then, about acts willed for the sake of a good? Here 
the end is indeed immanent m the action, but it also points beyond 
It We see here the reason why a great philosopher like Anstotle 
refused to rest satisfied with a smnmmn 6o«tnii that was merely 
the immanent form of man s practical life The good if it be the 
true good is transcendent of any finite embodiment Of this 
inadequacy of finite ends to satisfy the desire for good we shall 
speak more fuUy in a later article Tor Plato and Anstotle, and the 
medireval and modem thinkers who followed m their steps praxis 
was ever for the sake of theoria, action for the sake of rest This is 
the meaning of the doctnne that all action is s«6 ratione bom But 
the theoria though transcendent, is not cNtemally related to the 
praxis it inspires the action from wnthin and the joy of eventual 
fruition IS conceived as ennehed by the antecedent conflict 
But the view that right is to be defined in terms of good does 
not stand ox fall with the category of means and end There are 
two more serious objections, i»z (j) that the problem of objective 
rightness remains unsolved, and ( 2 ) that the appeal to good as the 
ground of obligation is contrary to moral experience 
(i) The doctnne m question fails to furnish a entenon of what 
IS really nght \Vhat we judge to be nght is, we are told, really 
nght if it conduces to good But how do wc know what is really 
good’ If we can trust our intuition as to what is good, why should 
we not trust our intuition as to what is nght? Thus the old problem 
remains, and a fresh one is raised by the appeal to *' conduciveness" 
to good Granting that we know what is good, how are we to deter- 
mme what really conduces to it? A knowledge of causal connections 
is requisite which passes the capacities of finite minds To know 
which of two (or more) courses of action will produce most good 
— and we must know this if \\e are seeking an objective entenon — 
we must calculate their respective consequences to the end of time 
To do so IS manifestly impossible, even with the aid of Pr Moore’s 
very questionable assumption that after a limited penod the effects 
of a given volition are infinitesimal and can be ruled out of account 
As we are clearly bound to act in accordance with our judgment, 
which may for all we can tell be wrong, the objective nghtness of 
an action and our moral obligation to perform it fall hopelessly 
asunder We are left with what we fallibly believe to be conducive 
to what we fallibly believe to be good An obligation, thus msecurely 
grounded would scarcelj carry with it the authority which m fact 
It possesses m our moral expenence -especially when it is counter 
to inchnation The question will mevitably be provoked, \Vhy ought 
I to promote the good, when I don t want to’ Now an ‘ ought ” if 
denved at aU, can only, as Professor Pnehard has pointed out be 
denved from another ‘ ought , if. therefore, it be denved from 

2 E 
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“good,” thatmust 'beLecaiisewerea^mze that IS good “ou^t” 

to be ^Ve ha\e seen that the jduase "ought to 6e" is unmeaning, 
for "ought” refers always to actions and to actions alone If, on the 
other hand, "uhat is go^ ’ is ' what ought to be done!' then, so far 
from groundmg the nghtness of the act upon its goodness, we are 
grounding its goodness npon its nghtness And this is preciselj 
what Kant affirmed to be the tnith If, agam, I am urged to do 
what is nght contrary to my inclination because it is for my good 
(whether for my owm good solely or for a common good maJkes no 
matter, though it is questionable whether "good” can be eier merely 
pnvate), one of two thmgs must happen Either desire to attam 
my good is aroused, and I do what 1 judged n^t because I want 
to do it, duty bemg annulled m inclination, or if, as is often the 
case, I remam indifferent to what 1 know to be for my good, I am 
lelt still askmg ^Yhy should 1 do this act il I don't want to’ The 
question IS but poshed one degree further back- Nor, finally, do 
nght actions differ from wrong merely m that the one attains, 
while the other does not, one and the same cud Success m getting 
the good cannot be the cntenon of morality The difference must 
he as Kant insisted, m the wdL I need hardly add that reference 
to sanctions, human or divine, is irrelevant to the ethical issue, 
power can ne\er serve as the ground of nght 
(2) The appeal to good as the ground of obhgation is contrary 
to moral experience This sounds a paraitox on first hearing, for the 
traditional doctrine derives its force from its apparent consensus 
with the facts "All men desire the good-*’ \Ye are not denying it, 
our pomt IS that all men, as moral bcmgs, also desire the nght, 
that the two desires ate different, and that the latter is mdqjendent 
of the former Consider the facts 1 confine myseU to acts of 
deliberate choice, for it is here, if anywhere, that calculation of 
consequences enters into our thinking We must carefully distm 
guish the theoretical preliramanes to volition from the act of will 
that issues from them. The intelligent moral agent, faced by a 
situaticm that calls for action, reviews the factual data, mdudmg 
past events and the probable consequences of alternative courses 
of action The govemmg factor ui this theoretical survey maybe 
an event m the past or a jnrobable event in the future, or both, or 
neither My obligation to pay my rent is unaffected by any con 
sideration of the bad uses to v hicb my landlord may put the money 
Or, suppose* I am asked to assist, at Considerable personal sacrifice, 
the university education of a jouth whom I dislike but whose 
father rendered me a similar service thirty years ago Here the 
dominant factor will be an event m the past But present data and 
probable consequences will affect nqr deliberations, e g the actual 
qualifications of the young man, his existing resources, mj abihty 
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to help him without detriment to gra\er obligations, the likelihood 
of benefit to him in his subsequent career. Out of these and many 
other considerations, unified more or less into a sj'Stem in the 
course of the deliberative process, there emerges an apprehension, 
not of any factual datum, but an apprehension sin generis, that I 
"ought ’ to act m a certain way » Tlie factual data condition this, 
intiution of rightness, but never wholly suffice to account for it 
If my decision is called in question. I shall appeal to one or more 
of them, eg to the foreseeable good results , but I know all the 
time that the justiftcation thus furnished is incomplete Take 
another instance — Cardinal Newmans vnndication in the Apologia 
of his action m leaving the Church of England and joimng the 
Church of Rome No one will doubt Newman’s rare gifts of intro- 
spective analj'sis and persuasive expression or the transparent 
smeentj with which he laid bare his motives before the world 
Yet who can resist the impression that far more went to the ev entual 
deasion than even Newman was able to disclose, and that when 
the moral dictate arose withm him it came, like Augustine's idle 
lege, as a new and imperious revelation^ As Professor Muirhead has 
put it, there is an element of indirection m all moral action The 
agent stakes his whole personality on the discharge of an uncon- 
ditional duty "Ich kann nicht anders" If, in the moment of 
vohtion, he "damns the consequences," it is because they have 
already been taken mto account in the theoretical prehrmnanes 
To consider them now would be to reckon them twice over At 
most, if the martyT m a lost cause is challenged with the apparent 
failure of his act of sacrifice, he will appeal, not to a reasoned 
calculus of probable consequences, but to his faith m the "higher 


* \3 Bradley makes very clear (E/ftica/ S/«5 i< 5, jip 193-S), the p-ocess 
of moral decision is one of intuibie sobsoroption as distiagiushed from 
cxpliat deduction from general rules The particnlar decision is subsumed 
under the social consaence of the mdi>'idi}a} representing the ethical >v»rV 
ground appropriated bj him m the coarse Of hia life Theterm 'subsomptioa ’ 
must not be misunderstood There need be no expUat reasoning character 
embodying soaal principles of conduct maj respond immediately to the 
situation that calls for action Vroreo\er the system of habits views, and 
preferences which forms what we call a man s character at any moment is 
fragmentary and incomplete agam it n. at e\ery stage a process of active 
growth hence the new sitnabon is not merely subsumed under the pre- 
e.-asting character but ennehes and expands it. In e\ery moral decision 
conscience (to use the commoa term) is modified to a greater or less de^ee 
The • badrground whether consciously apprehended or not, never whoU> 
suffices to account for the resnltmg mtuibon This often comes as a bolt 
from the blue In such cases it is fnble to posit latent psychological ante- 
^ents for which aU midence or possibiht> of %eiification is lackins 
Cf Professor Tavlnr’s rpmorle m Cfr _ ° 


Cf Professor Taylor’s remarks on St Paul 
£nitsfi PhilosopA\,\ol. u pp 293—4 


s conversion in Ceniemporary 
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expediency Right must prevail But this faith m the e^entual 
tnumph of nght in its ultimate conduciveness to good is grounded 
on the intrinsic nghtness not the rightness on the conduaveness to 
good So is it in ordinary life People are far more readily influenced 
by the plea to do what is nght than by the plea to do what will 
promote good WTiere the moral desire is present however weak it 
may be and however strong the counter inclination any appeal to 
consequential adv antage even to that of others is felt as something 
like an insult to moral personahty 

III 

If the question \A’hat is really nght^ cannot be answered by 
reference to what is good is there then no criterion of certainty 
for our moral judgments’ Right is an idea of reason and imphes 
a claim to objectmty The statements This is nght I ought to 
do this are no mere expressions of personal preference as is the 
statement I hke this If theywere then asDr Moore has argued 
no contradiction would ever be possible on a moral issue The 
answer of the savage when asked whether he understood the dis 
tinction between nght and wrong— It is nght for me to take my 
neighbour s wife wrong for him to take mine —would be no more 
self contradictory than are my preference for Insh whisky over 
Scotch and yours for Scotch whisty over Insh Moreover whether 
what i\e believe to be nght in any situation be really nght or not 
we and do not merely heUac or thnk that it is nght to act 
in accordance with our belief This is a self evodent intuition vaUd 
for every moral agent in every practical situation But though 
objectue and umversal it is a purely formal pnnciple it gives no 
clue to the detcnnination of material nghtness i e of what it is 
nght to do ^^'hat I judge I ought to do cannot be merely that I 
ought to do it The nghtness of that which we wall beheving it to 
be nght cannot be the nghtness of vnUing it The question of 
matenal nghtness of the standard which detennmes in any given 
Situation what it is really nght to do still remains on our hands 

In a staking article published in M%nd some y ears ago Professor 
Pnchard offers a short way out of the difficulty* He holds that 
ngfiness is an objective character of actions taken m entire mde- 
, 51 * AV ck&’sctA’- sisd irosANes- Ahr agem.* any? tkst iv* 
’'Tin(f(NS 8j January 1912) under the title Does Moral Philosophy 
Rest on a Mistake’ It wll be seen that m the carber part of this paper I 
am much indebted to Professor Frtchaid egiec all> as regards h s contention 
that the obi gation to perform an act on cannot be pro ed but onlj appre- 
hended directlj h} an act of moral th nkii^ Compare also the same writer s 
Inaugural Lecture at Oxford (Clarendon ftess 19 8) on Dut^ and IrUresI 
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can be apprehended by ^ distinct from thinking or 

behenng "The nghtness or wrongness of an act has nothing to do 
With any question of motwes at ail" {Mvid, p 26) On the other 
hand, "the intrinsic goodness of an action lies solely m its motive” 
(p 30) ' As any instance \%all show, the nghtness of an action 
concerns an action not in the fuller sense of the term in which wc 
include the moti\e in the action but in the narrower and com- 
moner sense in which we distinguish the action from its motwe 
and mean by an action merely the conscious origination of some- 
thing, an origination which on different occasions or indifferent 
people may be prompted by different motives The question, "Ought 
I to pay my biUs^" really means simply, "Ought I to bang about 
my tradesmen s possession of what by my prevnous acts I evphcitly 
or implicitly promised them’” There is, and can be, no question 
of whether I ought to pay my debts from a particular motive No 
doubt we know that if we paj our bills we shall pay them with a 
motive, but in considenng whether we ought to pay them we 
inevntably think of the act m abstraction from the motiv e Ev en if 
we knew what our motive would be if we did the act, we should 
not be any nearer an answer to the question” (pp 26, 27) 

This doctnne, though stated with greater precision, is essentially 
the same as that put forward by Mill in a well known passage of 
the Uhliianatustn * It seems to me to be entirely false The moral 
judgment, ‘ This is right,” or * This ought to be done,” is passed, 
1 maintain, on the action indeed, but on the action m what Professor 
Pnehard calls the fuller and less common (’) sense m which it 
includes the motive I agree with Professor Muirhead that "we make 
a fal«e start and queer the pitch from the beginning when we take 
our departure from the good act” (act, that is, in Professor Pnehard 's 
narrower sense) "instead of from the good man ” \\’hen I consider 
what I ought to do, I abstract from the motive, but simply because 
the mere raising of the question impbes the presence of the motive 
of moral obligation The desire to do my duty is there, I seek to 
make it determinate and concrete as this particular dutj’, here and 
I U/ili/arjanjjfn, ch li, pp 26, 27 (ed 1901}. and Cf alsoW D Ross 
on 'The Nature oi Sloially Good Action ^Proceedings 0/ the /tnslofchan 
Soctfty 1929, Ti ad tnit ) ' The Qotioa of the morall} good must be sharply 
distinguished from that of the ngbt It is onlj the doing of certain things 
irrespective of the motive from which thc> are done, that is right It is only 
the doing of things from certain motives that is morally good This dis- 
tmebon, once we have reached it. is so clear as not to need proof A right 
act, merely as su^ has no value 10 itself ' Dr 'Bttad gountal of PhflosophieoJ 
ux.No ti.pp 297 -S)aig««stothesaiaeeSect!romtheascnpbon 
of nghtness to emobons which are admittedly (he saj*s) mdependent of our 
voUboa at the bme I qnesboned the legibiaac^' of this ascription to emotions 
m the preceding arbde What to Dr Boss appears self evident is I fear 
to me a monstrous paradox ’ 
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now Doubtless, m our ordmaty thinking, we are forced to draw a 
distinction behveen character and conduct, between man doing 
and thing done and, m application, to pass abstract judgments, 
now on the agent’s motise. now on the overt act We are thus led 
to discnmmate cer tain types of motive as normally good from 
others as normally had, meanmg that they are apt to become 
determinate m nght or vcrong actions, and, again, certam types of 
conduct as normally right from others as normally wrong As we 
noted m the previous paper, the frequent use of the term “good ' 
with reference to the motive, and of “nght" with reference to the 
act mdicates the theoretical nature of the former land of judgment 
Legal associations have probably infloenced the usage, for the law 
IS primarily though not exclosivdy, concerned with the nghtness 
or wrongness of overt acts But it is not always thus, we often 
speak of good or bad actions, and of nght and wrong motives 
Particularly significant is the fact that ' duty" is applicable alike 
to the motive and to the act done, and that when we talk of ‘ doing 
our duty* we imply that it is done dutiiuUy from the desire to do 
our duty ^Vben a man does what (m the language of popular 
abstraction) he ought to do, but not because he ought to do it— 
when for instance he pays a debt from fear of the county court 
or keeps a promise from fear of soaal obloquy— he has not 
done what he ought to do has not done his duty He may have 
fulfilled a legal obligation — that is quite another matter — but he 
has not done a morally n^t act To pay our debts is m ninety 
tune cases out of a hundred, morally nght , but its nghtness does 
not consist merely in the fact that it is the jiayment of a debt 
If a judge sentences a guilty man in accordance with the law from 
the motive of jKrsonal resentment it is not a case of his doing 
what IS nght with a bad motive but a case of his domg what is 
wrong * \o action or of actions is unconditionally n^t The 
nghtness is relative and as we shall see later, fails to satisfy the 
demand of the Categoncal Imperative As Plato showed at the 
opening of the Republic, moral rules — e g the keeping of promises — 
are open to exceptions, they are at best empmeal generalizations, 
valid iiTi TO Ttohi but failmg in stnet universality Moreover, 
the quality of the motive affects, as Mill was forced to admit, the 
natuce at acJtvsw tbA vJt fa'am. 'iv'aA. 

• See ilackenzie Manual cf Elhtes p no If he acts thus from the motive 
of doty accompamed by feelings of resentment we have either a case of 
mixed motives affecting the tnorabty of the action or else if the resentment 
13 inoperative as a motive the act is a nght act V\ c disappro\ e the accom 
panying resentment because it » normally liable to opvnie and become 
deter min ate in wrong conduct Actions motned by love of the good will be 
considered m a later paper where rt will be seen that the fact that they he 
outside the bonndanes of the moral field in no way derogates from their value 
^30 
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to inner \olition nnd tsk ns m Ethics\NC nre bound to nsK \Mnt 
did the ngent renllj \\dl to do? \se find tint the Inotl^c m its 
concrete nctunlity enters into and colours the intention Mlicn n 
man sa\cs anotlict s life from desire to MToak ^cngeancc on lum, 
the act walled is a different act from that of the man who saacs life 
from compassion or from a sense of dutj ‘ To ignore the person 
waWing IS thus to mutilate the act and leads to the strange notion 
of a nght that is right for eaerjone because it is nght for no one 
in particular The motia e is part of the intention and the intention 
IS what the agent walls to do I>r Johnson saw this clearly when 
he declared The morality of an action depends on the motive 
from whicli we act If I fling half a crowai to nboggar wath intention 
(the impossibility of sevenng motive and intention is here evident) 
to break lus head and ho picks it up and bujs victual wath it, 
the phj’sical cttect is good but with respect to me the action is 
verywTong So religious exercises il not periormed wath an intention 
to please God avail us nothing As our Savaour sa>5 of those who 
perform them from other motiv es Vcnl> tlicy hav e their rew ard 
Einally the doctrine we arc cnticmng lands us m an intolerable 
paradox by its severance of moral goodne^ from moral rightness 
It leads Dr Ross for example to assert that a right act mcrclj 
as such has no v alue in itself and that a morally good action is 
good m Itself even when it is not the doing of a nght act If an 
act is nght or vvTong in entire independence on motive it is possible 
for moral goodness to find expression in w-rong actions and moral 
badness in actions tint arc nght It may be consoling to the sinner, 
though hardly m accordance wath either reason or conscience to 
know that v irtiie may be acquired m a life of wTong doing and 
that indulgence in envy malice and all unchantablencss is com 
patiblc wath the perfect nghtness of the ensuing conduct At least 
on the doctnne m question this is theoretically possible if the 
possibility remains in fact unrealized it can only be because it 
happens otherwise 


•'ibi’^ce tTnteu pp 7^-60 after defining action to mean not the 
bare external efiect or e\ent produced but the hltimitc principle or rale 
ol conduct or the dcternunation of a reasonable being considered as 
accompany d \ -lUi and ansing from the perception of some moti% es and 
reasons and intended for some end continues wath these ^vords According 
to this sense of the word action wheneaer the principle in conformity to 
whch we act or the thing uVtnaately intended is different the action is 
different though the steps pursued or the external effects produced may 
be erarflj tte Kme The eternal aBect or evont or m other oords 
e vialUr of ike act on is indeed the same but nothing is plainer than that 
acuons mater ally the same maj be not only diltcrent bnt opposite accord ng 
to the amnous ends aimed at or pnno pies of moral ty with which the matter 

^ cmelandbenebcentachonsinighlbethesaine 

as when by the same steps a man designedly sates or rums lus country 
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We are thus led to two condusions as to moral action, which 
will be familiar to all students of Kant Many regard them as the 
chief stumbling blocks in his ethical sj^tem (i) An act is morally 
nght only when willed from the pure motive of duty If I act as 
duty would prescnbe from love or gratitude or any other motive, 
the action is not wrong — far from it, but of no woftj/ worth Acts 
willed sub ratione bom are non-moral unless the bonum be the 
nghtness of the act itself We have seen already that acts done 
for their intnnsic nghtness are, for theoretical reflexion, morally 
good Thus, while there is no conceivable practical situation that 
may not call for moral action, and so-called tnvial acts are often 
pregnant with grave moral import, much of human conduct, and 
of human conduct that is valuable, does in fact fall outside the 
moral field Beyond the life of praxts for praxis' sake is the life of 
theoria, and this also inspires praxis Acts done from spontaneous 
aflection may even be of higher value than acts of duty done for 
dutys sake Different practical situations call for action from 
different motives We shall speak later on of the life inspired by 
desire for the good In so far as Kant failed to do justice to its 
claims his ethical theory is certainly open to criticism But he was 
wholly in the nght in interpreting human morality as the doing of 
duty for duty s sake * 

(2) The Moral Law is formal We have here the only answer that 
can be given to the problem that has vexed us throughout this 
paper the problem of objective nghtness Our particular moral 
judgments, and the genersd rules of conduct that we derive from 
them are falhble and vanable Is there then, we ask, no definable 
standard which tells us what it is really nght to do’ In other words, 
is there no possibility of moral knowledge"* This much, at least, is 
clear, that it is always nght, and absolutely nght, to do what we 
judge to be nght This knowledge is infallible and absolute It is 
not tautologous, for what is in each case judged to be nght cannot 
be merely that it is nght to do it But it is merely formal, it throws 
no light whatever upon what is matenally nght, upon what it is that 
we ought to do Indeed, we have this further knowledge, negative 
though it be that any empincal content we may give to the moral 
command must fail to satisfy the standard of perfect nghtness 
Such imperfection is intnnsic alike to the agent s moral capacity 
and to the situation that determines the specific nature of his 
obligations No rule that prescnbes particular duties can be uncon- 
ditional or exceptionless The troth of this apparent paradox, and 
its beanngs on the place of morality m the life of the spmt, wll 
■ See Concluding Note 
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be considered m the next article Wc shall there see how Kant’s 
formalism, so far Rom proving an objection to his ethical doctnne, 
IS in fact its crowning glory 


CoNCLVDiNO Noti: 

The position here adopted, that morality consists in doing duty 
for dutys sake, carries \\ath it 1 believe, two corollaries neither 
of which would have been accepted by Kant 

{a) Acts done ralione bant are as such, morally indifferent 
That IS they are neither moral nor immoral Their goodness or 
badness is not inoref rightness or wrongness In so far as conscious- 
ness of obligation enters as a subordinate (though vitally important) 
moment into the life directed towards ideal good acts done from 
desire of the good admit of moral characterization This point wall 
be discussed in a subsequent article On the other hand, no type 
of practical situation can be earmarked as lying outside the moral 
sphere , m any and every case it is possible to act from or counter 
to the moral motwe, and such actions will be moral or immoral 
That IS to say, no situation is inherently morally indifferent 
Bradley’s acute discussion of the problem of morally indifferent 
acts {Ethical Studies, ch vi, pp 114 ff ) suffers, I think, from his 
refusal to distinguish between moral action and action s«6 ratione 
tom (or between these two moments in a single action) 

(6) There is a specific desire to do what is right as such The 
consciousness of moral obligation is itself, as Price and Sidgivick 
insisted, a motive See Pace, Review, ch vi, pp 197-8 "MTierever 
there is obligation, there isalsoamotive for action”, ch \nii, p 323 
‘ The perception of right and wrong does excite to action, and is 
alone a sufficient principle of action”, p 325 "An affection or 
inclination to rectitude cannot be separated from the view of it ” 
In other words. Reason is practical, not merely in that it gives a 
law to the wiU, but itself moves the will to action This is quite in 
accordance with the famihar andmucRabiLSpAsJataxjwyil.Qf.Lc'fit.r'^^^ 
that "mere thinking originates no movement, save when it is 
thinking for the sake of an end and practical" (Siavota aMj ovdh 
Kivti -q iveted Toy ko* irpaKTiicq — Eth NlC , II39, a, 35) 
Reason as purely speculative furnishes no motive, Reason as 
practical does I follow Professor A E Taylor {Contemporary British 
Philosophy, u. pp 286-7) m this interpretation Thus the desire to 
do our duty needs no explanation beyond the moral consciousness 
that arouses it Once aroused, the desire is genera], to do our duty 
m any and every situation that calls for moral action, and serves 
as the basis for the determinate desire to do this particular duty, 
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here and n<nv See also Professor Pnchard, Duly and Inlerest, p 27. 
As Professor Pnchard points out, Kant was only prevented from 
recognizing the existence of this desire by his belief that all desires 
were for pleasure This is one of many details m Kant’s ethics that 
provoke the exclamation, "If only he had read Butler'" 
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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 


CARTESIANA 

The source and inspiration of I fcncli "eclecticism ' m the first half of Iasi 
centur>' was historical its immediate purpose, the reconstitution of philo- 
sophical doctrines of the past its nper though remoter effects, the formation 
of a tradition which insisted on reinterpretation as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to further construction And it is largelj a result of tins that we 
to-day find commonplace the declaration "A peculiarity of systems that 
are epoch-making is that their influence should extend beyond their own 
generation, and that they should prepare, as jt were in secret, the thought 
that la to come ' So far as fuller and compaiatiNc scholarship have been 
applied to the cluadabon of Cartesian philosophy and science, the results 
appear to fall into three groups First, largely a result of the impetus of 
Cousin's teaching at the Ecole Nonnale, there is the ample story of the 
development and modificabons of Cartesianism in Bouilhcr’s Htslotre, and 
the Caf</siamj»i« of Bordas Demoulm Later m the century, after the 
reaction against Cousin, come the invaluable study of Liard, insisting on 
the greater importance of Descartes’ metliodology and physics and the 
priority of the latter o\ er his metaphysics and the elegant monograph of 
Poudlte stressing the "voluntanst" tendenaes in Descartes After all tlus, 
and much minor work, one might have supposed that every' detail of the 
philosopher's system had been exposed and properly placed, that every 
shred of evidence for or against any thesis of importance had been adduced 
But the activity of Cartesian students in out own tunes shovrs that such 
completeness has not yet been attained A group of scholars, of whom the 
best known is Professor Ebenne Gilson, are now attempbng to trace and 
establish more exactly the relations between Cartesianism and the Scholastic 
tradition Professor Gilson did not consider his task, begun well before the 
war, one of 'reconstruebon' so much as to reinstate Descartes's work m its 
own tustoncal setting Historians of philosophy hav e persisted in represenbng 
it out of any such setting According to tliem, with the coming of Cartesianism, 
-givw Ti-iiew SKm!’ mrti iftic'Gigrtd ’na& once ^or a'fi mafKeci olft 
sctolasbc from modem philosophy, the rupture with the past bad become 
complete This M Gilsoti seriously doubted The hypothesis was specially 
unplausible when we recall that m the sixteenth century philosophy was 
anythmg but "emancipated” from the tutelage of theology', that Descartes's 
teachers at La FItehe were all {Hofessional theologians, as were most of his 
fnends and correspondents later, and that he had composed his Pnnaples 
as a r^sum^ of his philosophy for use m the Jesuit colleges Freudenthal 
had spoken m similar terms m his SpmozisUc studies He had pointed out 
the falsity of conceiving Cartesianism as radically detached from all anterior 
philosophies, and. while admitbng that absolute novelty might be claimed 
for the physics, denied it to the Cartesian psychology, epistemology, ethics 
or metaphysics, these being "fuU of elements” boirovved from Scholasbasm 
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Evidently then, before committing himsell to any view on the e'vtent of 
such influence. Professor Gilson’s first task was to collect all traces and 
signs of any possible influence, and this he did in his v aluahle Index Scolashco- 
Carilsten, published in 1913. an exhanstise compilation of expressions and 
conceptions which had passed from scholastic philosophy into the lexis of 
Descartes Such a collection in itself, of course, constitutes no evidence of 
Descartes’s acceptance of Scholastic ioclrxne, but it did provide material 
for provisional hypotheses and further imestigation of particular doctrines 
The first positive results from this procedure were pubhshed in La Ltberli 
chez Descartes el la Thiologie, in 1913 In this he concludes that there is no 
one doctrine of Freedom in Descartes His conception of divine freedom and 
the radical distinction between mmd and body are genuinely onginal and 
"new ’ products, but the theoiy of human freedom vs neither onginal nor 
deducihle from the rest of the system As developed in the Fourth Medtlalion 
it IS a mass of borrowings from Thomism and Augustimsm, there is nothing 
new in it beyond the order m vvhich it is stated knd, M Gilson concludes, 
Descartes does not transform conceptions he takes over from traditional 
sources except when obliged to do so in order to make his ph5rsics square 
with the theology commonlj received 
In the Ftudes dt Ph%losophte MidUvale of 1931, Professor Gilson is able 
to propose the more arresting hypothesis that Modem Philosophy began in 
the thirteenth and not in the seventeenth century, that it is Thomas Aquinas 
and not Descartes who is its real inaugurator W’hat is characteristic of the 
modem penod, though imphcit in thirteenth-century tendencies, is not, 
however, wholly contained in St Thomas He is properly the "father" 
because he is the first Western philosopher whose thought is subservient to 
neither dogma nor s^'stem In his own times Thomas appears as the 
continuer of Arabian and Jewish speculation, m relabon to modem times 
he IS the first link in the chain" wtuch connects us with Greek and Onental 
thought And it is one of Descartes’s senous defects to have Qved to weld 
his physics and metaphysics into a unitary system without having first 
submitted the theses of scholastic metaphysics that he borrowed to a 
sufficiently thorough criticism It is by this too hasty attempt that the 
unfinished state of his doctrine of innate ideas must be explained Further, 
seduced by the clearness and distinctness of mathematical propositions and 
the elegance of deductive reasoning, be assigns to mathematics a regulative 
funebon in all knowledge, overlooking the difficulbes that were bound to 
anse when they were applied to the interpretabon of concrete nature 
Consequently we find him {Regnla II) considering expenence nothing but a 
source of errors, and urging the certainty of mathemabes to consist for the 
most part in theu independence of expenenw or experiment Later, once at 
grips with the difficulbes occasioned by the application of deduction to the 
detail of concrete phenomena, tlescartes <»mes to see that if there is no 
demonstration vwthout a purely rational explanation of the facts, no more 
is there a demonstration without an experimental proof of the explanabon 
So nch in possibilibes of explanation however, is the Cartesian system that 
factual obstruction never disturbs it, and for this very reason Cartesian 
physics, so fresh in conception, is nevertheless really indebted to scholastic 
physics after all 

For what further reasons and m what further detail Professor Gilson is 
able to cany out this new line of interpretation remains to be seen in his 
new work which, I understand is on Ibeeveof publication, ihe Eludes sur le 
rile de la pens/e midt/iale dans la formation du sy slime carUsien 
^That the philosophy of Descartes is penetrated with scholastic teaching 
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IS made still more clear m I^ofcssor Gilson’s brilliant commentarj- on the 
text of the Diicot'fse on by far tht finest ol the many editions of 

that famous preface No previous edition even indicates, kt alone elucidates, 
with anything approaching such fullness, the very various sorts of difficulty 
raised by the text It is an indispensable apparatus for an) future inter- 
pretation of Descartes s philosophy, or for an exact discussion of any 
problem in it The text of the Discourse, occupying 78 pages, is beautifully 
produced in large, clear tyxic In the ^oo pages of commentary and anno- 
tation that follow in smaller type, the text is examined line by line, and 
in places even phrase by phrase and word by word, so that the thirty lines 
of the textual page receive anything from one to fourteen pages of com- 
mentary But here It IS possible to point out only some of the more illu- 
minating notes M Gilson has some excellent things to say on what Descartes 
means by method," "analysis’ (both ‘of the ancients" and "of the 
geometers '), "dearness and distinctness ' ' those objects which arc simplest 
and easiest to know," the de fot and their relation to our under- 

standing, scepticism and the Sceptics " the Cogilo, substance, "essence or 
nature," idea in its sc\ cral senses perfection, creation, and mind Especially 
good are the six pages on existence “being compnsed in" the idea of a 
perfect being and those on reason and sense," the possibility of immor- 
tality. the Cartesian proofs of Cod's existence, their relation to. and essential 
difference from, the Thomist proofs, and their starting points [vtz for Thomas, 
with sensible object . for Descartes, with the existence of "thought”) Valuable, 
too, are the elucidations of "suhsiantial forms," and "forms or qualities." 
their application to the rmnd-body proWem. and M Gilson’s point that 
Descartes's use of the Thomist tenns, union substantietle and /orme sub- 
slanlielle of the soul, results from no carelessness in expression; that /'union 
subslantttlle of mind and matter is necessary to explain the appearance of 
"confused idea" or sensation M Gilson also produces an interesting ground 
for rejecting the charge of circularity’ commonly alleged against the Car- 
tesian System He urges that according to Descartes, what God’s existence 
guarantees for us is not the evidence, the truth of the 'matter' of our 
reasoning, but the genuineness of the successive recoJlechons of our past 
steps within a continuous deductive argument 


Contributions of a quite different order which illuminate some of the 
detail of Cartesian “mathematism" and its methodological sources have been 
offered by Professor Brunschvncg He complains* that a distmction of capital 
importance for Cartesian methodology is usually passed over unnoticed in 
discussions on Descartes’s "revolution*' and hjs Universal Mathematics 
Our views on them are likely to be very different, according as they are 
formed from a study of the Rrgw/<^ or horn studymstheGdotndene The former 
shows aw extension of the mathematical method to all general problems of 
cosmology, the latter is restricted to a departmental reform wnthin the 
domain of pure -mathematics alone — in a word, the reduction of geometrical 
problems to algebraical ones Both reforms proceed from the same inspiration, 
of course, and are connected AU the same, they should be sharply distin- 
guished. for the first is a reform of physics by mathematics, m which nothing 
is borrowed from the technique of the new geometry, whilst the latter is an 
'internal' reform or reconstruction which pure mathematics attempts simply 
in its own behalf The confusion of the two has often made it im^ssible to 
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fonn a dear and detailed idea oi «hat * Uni\cisal Mathematics’’ are, and m 
what this part oI the ”rc\ elation*’ consists What accounts for the con* 
fusion, M Bninschvicg suggests, is that both the Jiegula and the G^om/trte 
are at bottom concerned with our notions of space Now Space in Descartes’s 
p^’sics IS a very different matter from Space in Descartes’s geometry In 
the phj-sics, the reduction of qnality to quantity consists in retaining from 
sensible phenomena only those characters that can be measured by the help 
of the dimensions of space In the goometiy, on the other band, spatial 
figures appear as kinds of quality {sortes de qualiih), to be reduced to the 
purely abstract and intellectual forms of quantity, i e to the degrees of the 
equation Thus, the PnnnpifS are "a geometer’s phj’sics,” the G/om^/ne 
an algebraist s geometrv, and Descartes's mathematical plulosophj that of 
a geometer From the common ground of geometry, Descartes adiances in 
two directions generalizing Euclidean science in sudi a waj as to reduce 
mechanics phj-sics. and even biology, to it, "inteltectualizing ’ Euclidean 
science so as to reduce U to algebra 

Professor Bninschvicg makes the point of his contention clearer in his 
article, MathCmatique et Rt6taph>-sique chez Descartes,"' which is a cntical 
commentary on Gilson's edition of the Discourst It is to the penod between 
the composition of the Rts^la (about 1629) and publication of the Discourse 
(1637) that Descartes's theory of Method gets clearly worked out, and 
clarified in consequence of the distinction betireen viaih^matigw pure, or 
algebraic analj-sis, and math/matigue MUiiefseWe, or,’ roughly, mathematical 
physics The space of geometry appears, about 1629. as an indispensable 
support for the realism of the univeisal malhemabc, the space of analytical 
geometry is, in 1637, a simple support for the idealism of the pure mathe' 
matic The analytic method of pure mathematica is earned over into 
metaphysics, but here it is exercised not merely on />asstRls existents like 
mathematical entities but acluoJ ones, contingent or necessary, like the 
ers cogitans or Deus Rt Bninschvicg denies the propnety of calling the 
• ontological ' argument onlohgteal, and of identifying it witli Anselm's, and 
maintains that Kants cntiasm of it is irrelevant Descartes does not 
demonstrate God s existence syllogistically, the impbcation of existence by 
the idea of God is not a particular instance of a more general principle at all. 
but an implication directly intuited, to be compared with the intuition of 
self as at once existent and thinking " And the phj-sical world whose 
existence God guarantees ” is that described b> the truths of mathematical 
physics and not that perceived by the senses 


Descartes s attitude to Behgion still provides inexhaustible interest for 
French historians of Carteslanisra Its connection with the plulosophy itself 
is indirect, of course, and most who have summed up on the issue have been 
content to regard it so, as an extra philosophical topic Milhaud, for instance, 
finds a discussion oi Descartes’s ’’sincenty’* a convenient introduction to 
lus minute examination of Cartesian mathematics and optics But two 
recent writers, MM llenn Gouhicr» and Maxime Leroy, have concei'xd it 
as the single purpose of their extensive researches 

For many jears the traditional view was, approximately, that of BaiUet. 
Descartes s first biographer, namely, that the philosopher was first and last 
a Christian apologist Unanimity in the acceptance of this view was disturbed 
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by lustoTians oi philosophy m \he nineteenth century Tlicy emphasize his 
nifaonahsm. and. M Gouhicr thinks, were on the uhole "less concerned uitli 
the reconstruction of Descartes’s thought than with finding in him a precursor 
ot their own." The justly admired Ltfe by Adam 0<5>nt^itor uith Tannery 
of the authoritative edition of Descartes’s works) has "systematically 
'de-clinstianizcd' ’’ its subject by urging, for instance, that Descartes s 
"affirmations of respect for the religion of Ins country, however sincere they 
may be. should not mislead us In his time those who leaned most towards 
scepticism in word and thought none the less showed themselves Christians 
and Catholics in their actions like everybody else, and the philosophical 
scepticism taught by a Charron or a La hlothe Ic Vayct is a Christian 
scepticism " The declaration. "I defend the cause of God,' not infrequent 
m Descartes's moulli. amounts to very little, accordmg to Adam, "he is 
playing a double game — a sort of comedy " Dut if so, M Gouhier pertinently 
asks, ^Vhat possible significance can the wholu Cartesian metaphj'sics have ? 
If Its purpose is not to demonstrate the existence of God and the imma- 
tenality of the soul what then does Descartes suppose himself to be doing? 
Why did he compose the Medtiattons ? 

Gouhier is dissatisfied with ah recent pronouncemente on the puzzle 
(those of Adam, Liard, Lspinas, and Blanchct). aud turns to exploring tlie 
field anew and exploiting il m his own manner And the conclusion he 
reaches appears to be, bncQy, that the attribution of no single purpose does 
justice to Descartes’s life, for it is really a succession of dificrent interests 
and of varying attitudes towards religion He was dominated by no single 
aim. but by vanous aims at different time$. particular mtcrests in pure 
mathematics, m phj'sics, in metaphysics, and m theology (for m 1628, while 
m Holland, he intended composing a work on theology) M Gouhier seems 
to refrain from committing himself to any positive pronouncement on 
Descartes's final and considered judgment on rebgion, and to suggest that 
probably Descartes himself had none, tbat he was mdefimte on the matter 
This moderate and plausible conclusion of M Gouhier stands as a mean 
to the "extreme right" vicwr of M Espinas, and to the "extreme left’’ one 
of M Leroy The late Professor Espuias (better known as a soaologist and 
author of Les SoctiUs animales) represents Descartes* as consumed throughout 
his life with a zeal for the Church’s defence and seeking to play a leading 
part m a counter refomi, while M Lcroy» depicts "the real Descartes’* as a 
‘ tiend of atheists," "burying himself m the chimeras of alchemy and 
Pose crunsme, contending against the Jesuits wnth all the vigour of a Pascal, 
and seeking to create a new sect " Qttot hotmres, tot sentential But W Leroy 
certainly advances his opuuon with verve and ongmality \\hj, he asks, 
do Descartes's biographers not allow full weight in their psychological 
portraiture to his friendships with heretics and free thinkers, which, by their 
duration and closeness, reveal at least a moral affinity, a congruence of aims, 
that otherwise can hardly be gathered from his wTitings? Descartes knew 
how to disguise his thought and choose his language so as to deceive even 
the acutest This suggestion is supported by frequent reference to the 
Correspondence (« g "the troth most be veiled . "cow that I am no longer 
to be only a spectator of the world, but am to appear an actor upon its 
^ mask", and his refosal to place his signature to a ivork so 
that he may be ever free to disavow if ) Cunning and prudence, then, 

Pp ^ ^ saihons Bossaid. jpjj Two vojuiacs 
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recommended themselves to bim^he who cbuld have seen Vanini burned 
at Toulouse, who knew Gassendi to have stopped his pubbcations against 
Aristotle for fear of the Sorbonne, who knew how Galileo had been obliged 
to retract his theory that the earth revolves The suggestion is, then, that 
Descartes s philosophical writings are a quite untrostwortby guide to his 
teal thoughts on religious xnatters. that he persistently disguised his 
opinions, and systematically gulled his Catholic friends Mersenne, Mesland, 
Chanut, and Clerselier This theme M Leroy develops in a most interesting 
way, and supports by a judtaous selection of evidence The success of the 
undertaking must be estimated by his readers, each for himself One thing 
IS certam either o! the extreme views of Espinas or Leroy must face some 
very awkward ' facts, which cannot well be explained awav On the whole, 
I incbne to think M Gouhier's interpretation Urn most probable, M Leroy’s 
perhaps a more interesting one. very plausible in some parts, but m its 
entirety less probable, and that of M Espmas quite improbable One doubts 
whether Leroy s portrait of the precursor of the modem world is not, after 
all over modemued His correspondence with Freud (pp 88-qi) on the 
interpretation of Descartes’s three dreams of November lo, i6xg, is amusing, 
and perhaps more so M Leroy s ingenuous admission why Freud could not 
explain them — ‘his method entailing an interrogation of the patient' t 


A word in conclusion on the essay of the Ute M Gaston Sortais. the third 
volume of whose Hutmre de la phthsophte moderns, depuu Bacon jusqv'i 
LeibKu, 13 shortly to appear Twenty-five years’ study devoted almost 
exclusively to Descartes and Cartesianism lends authority to the detailed 
histoncal and biographical infomation in his latest br^hure > The first 
chapter discusses the reception Descartes’s smentiftc work found among the 
Jesuits, twenty pages follow on the two central and fnendly figures of Vatier 
and hlesland a third chapter on Andi4 and Malebranche's supporters, and 
a fourth on eight little known opponents of Cartesiamsm The erudition is 
impressive, though the work is only bkely to interest specialists in the history 
of philosophy 

More useful for the general reader is the informative chapter in Professor 
Brihier s Htslory » Its seventeen sections build up for us a full and com- 
posite impression of the character cl Cartesianism It is not limited to the 
usual exposihon of Descartes alone, but considers the amplifications, com 
pletions and criticisms of Geulincx, Clauberg Digby, de la Forge, de 
Cordemoy R4gis and Huet, and is as good a survey of Cartesiamsm as 
exists uithin the compass of «gbty pages 

S V Keeling 
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PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY 

SUMmkr\ This suney dfals u,th (i) CoDtcmponir>- [CcmT\n] Philosophy, 
%ol MJ. hy uieral Ccnttihuiors . (ii) The Mochme-Theorj- of Life, by 
JuUxiS SchuU:. (ui) Ikmifd Boliano. by //firiricA Ftls, (i%) The 
Theory- of Chsses. hy Adolf rtaenhel. (v) An Abstract of Logistic. 
by Hudolf Carnap 

The preface to the sc\cnth volume of Contemporary Philosophy ‘ points 
out tint as the number of v olumes «v this senes increases, the reader becomes 
able to classify the contributing philosophers into diflcrcnt schools And, 
although each individual speaks pnmanly for himself, this grouping occurs 
quite naturally when the contnbutors are considered in relation to each 
other The present volume contains contnbutions from Usvao Dacch, the 
transcendental idealist, and Oskvr Kraiw who shares Drentano’s empirical 
bias AcosTiNo GcvtcLU discusses neo-scholasticism in Italy, and suggests 
compansons with the German Thomist, Gutbertet The timaining con* 
tnbutors are Axel HAccrstrom. the Swede and Albert Schweitzer, of 
whose individuality there can be no doubt The aim of each philosopher js 
not only to indicate the nature of his philosophy . but also to giv e some 
account of his life e thus get a glimpse of his philosophical history—of 
what has aflected him and of the stages through vvhich he has passed. 

Davcii w-as drawn to Kant at the vct>' beginning of his career Kant, he 
8a>*8. has interested and influenced him more than any other past philosopher, 
and one of Bauch's earliest n-ntings discussed the similant)’ between Kant 
and Luther m their treatment of ethical and religious questions His chief 
VTOtV on Kant was published in sot?, and he describes it ns "indeed n history, 
but a history in the service of cntical idcahvm ’• He has not been affected 
by Hegel, but, as lus main purpose has been to dc' elop Kant's philosophy, 
it has natumtly happened that their views in some respects coincide Hts 
principal contribution to the development of critical idealism is Trsilh, 
Value, and which deals with a large number of problems whose 

beginmngs arc to be found m Kant. Ilegcl. or Lotze Bauch believes that 
these problems arc imprudently neglected by contemporary philosophers, and 
that even the neo-Kanlians’ treatment of them suffers from Psychohgtsmus. 
One problem is that of "the relation of factual judgments to logical judg* 
meats," and. like his other pTOblems, it demands, be thinks, a thorough 
reconsideration of the nature of concepts He is hostile to the view that 
concepts arc the products of abstraction He desenbes the generality of a 
concept as "the totality consisting of all conditions of particulaniation " 
Bauch’s later work. The Idea, has becn^survejed in an earlier number of 
this Journal It contains a criticism of the distinction between subsistence 
and existence. Bauch thinks that the notion of subsistent entities states, 
but do<is not solve, a problem 

Kraus, of Prague, stresses his close relations to Brentano He early 
became ei^osscd m ethical questions, especially that of free-will, and his 
perplesjties were first diminished by Brentano m The Source of ^t< 3 ral 
Knouledse. The influence wluch then began luvs persisted ever since Kraus 
is now engaged, with Kastel, m editing a complete edition of Brentano’s 
works which is to include much hitherto unpubhahed material Seieral 
volumes have already been publi^ed by Felix Memcr. but there arc more 
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to come Kraus’s contnbutJoa to Contempcrai'y Philosophy abounds in 
references to Brentano. and espeealty to his championship of empirical 
methods in philosophy and his o;^>ositi<»i to mystiasin and system budding 
He also describes an important change in Brentano's Mews The latter 
began by behevmg in the reality of snbsistent as well as existent entities, 
but he ended, Kraus says, by freeing philosophy from "the 2,000-yeai-old 
fiction of Platomc ideas ideal essences and the lihe \ccording to Ins latter 
Mew, every object of thought exists, and every proposition which seems 
to be about something non existent can be analj sed into a proposition 
about something which exists Nevertheless Brentano's earlier vnew has 
fallen on very fertile ground in the persons of Jlemong and Husserl 

liraus has published several books on Bentham In one of these — on 
international pohtics — Bentham is the hero and Bacon the villain In ethics 
Kraus demes the reality of "an independent world of values," and dis 
tmguishes among evaluabons and preferences between those which are 
self'evidently justifiable and those which are incompatible with them He 
also disbnguishes emobonal from intellectual evaluation and holds that the 
validity of the latter depends on the justifiabdity of the former He thmks 
that the ‘umversality,’ 'absoluteness.' and 'objectivity’ of values is sufficiently 
guaranteed by the justiliabibty — ^the correctness or appropriateness — of 
emotional evaluations It vs the appropriateness of such evaluations to their 
objects which is pnmar>’ Although the objects arc often called valuable, 
value does not belong to them, and they cannot be ranhed 10 an unchange- 
able order The majesty of truth ’ for example, is not such that the most 
insignificant bit of knowledge ts preferable to the largest sum of sensual 
pleasures It is only if we areoflered a choice which involves the complete 
renunciatiOQ of either knowledge or sensual pleasure that we should 
always choose to renounce the latter Choice of the best our action 
can produce is the only justifiable choice Kraus is an uncompronusing 
detennimst He belietes that the necessity of an act of will ts quite com- 
patihle with its juibfiabilitj’ The freedom which moral responsihdi^ requires 
IS not freedom from causality, but the freedom to do what one wills Kraus 
also has interesting things to say about guilt punishment, and many other 
things In his brief reference to ll'tllanschauung he Tcmaiks that whereas 
the atheist must be a pessimist for whom "not to be bom is best," the 
agnostic should be a practical optimist, retaining his chance of an infimte 
good by living as if there were a God 

Schweitzer’s contribution is of special bi<^aphical interest Schweitzer 
IS the author of books on theology and music which have been translated 
into many languages, he is an organist of international fame, and he is 
a medical missionary among Afncan negroes His exceptional vitality is 
clearly communicated to the reader He tdls how his work on the Gospels 
developed from problems suggested by St Mattliew, x-xi He believes that 
to solve these and many other problems in the Gospels we must hold that 
Jesus was dominated by the messianic creed of late Judaism According 
to Schweitzer, Jesus was conv^nc«d that the natural world would end and 
that he would then be transformed mto the Messiah, and if we deny that 
Jesus held these beliefs, we have no right to believe that he exist^ As 
the general pre-messiaaic upheaval which Jesus expected did not occur, 
he came to beheve that his own sufienng and death were to be substituted 
for It and bis dying words vrere elicited bj the fact that in dying he was not 
transformed 

Schweitzer’s writings on the philoscqihy of culture arose from his realization 
of the present .absence of culture and from his subsequent search for a remedy. 
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Calturc, be maintams, depends on belief in the \aluc of practical activity. 
We can have culture only if ne arc enthusiastic about life He is pessimistic 
enough to believe that any attempt to found culture on knowledge must 
fail To think, of the world as it is leads to despair and to the decay of 

culture as is happening now The central fact for the development of 

culture IS volition Our wall to live endows life with the value which thought 
denies it Schweitzer is among those philosophers for whom the good is that 
which preserv es or furthers life and the bad that w hich dcstroj s or impcilcs it. 

JCLUS ScHCLTz first published The ilachtne-Thecry cj Ltje^ twenty 
jears ago He has now published a second edition, so much rcviscil as to 
make it practicall> a new book It presents an interesting argument for 
the mechanistic theorj — an argument which rests on a philosophical basis 
and applies certaon scientific theorems to biological facts It is prolific 
in allusions to scientific discov enes and hypotheses and prov ides an cxtcnsiv e 
bibhographv 

The rnechanistic theory ol hie is described as tlic Mew which explains 
all vntal phenomena m phj-sico-chemical terms \ itahsm on the other hand, 
regards vital process as purposive and as controlled by a force which js 
analogous to will and inherent m the organism Thus according to the 
mechanistic theory the ordered character of vital activity is determined 
by purely natural laws But Schultz regards it as crass superstition to believe 
that this order can have ansen hy pure chance out of chaos If order be 
found among phenomena subject onl> to natural laws then order must 
have existed in whatever preceded and produced these phcnomen.'i 

Schultz holds that the issue between mechanism and vitalism cannot 
be decided h} science As far as science is concerned, the biologist may 
be either a mechanist or a vitalist with equal success His scientific rescarches- 
wiU be quite unaflccted by his decision The issue roust be decided by 
philosophy and Schultz thinks that philosophically, the mechatusUC theory 
IS the more satisfactory Philosophy seeks complete comprehension A change 
IS comprehensible only if wc can assign to it a sufficient cause, and only 
physical and chemical causes are sufficient The influence of powers anologous 
to will on a material system is Incomprehensible The vitalist has no right 
to believe as he sometimes docs believe, in a stringent though super- 
mechanical necessity, for if the vitalists entelechy is to be explanatory 
at all, its operations must be free Freedom is the central dogma of 
Vitalism The vitalist must not substitute a bhndly working psychical for 
a blmdly wotkms physica Icausc Dat although Schultz holds that, on 
philosophical gronnds, mcchamsm is more satisfactory than vitalism, be 
also holds that philosophy cannot prove that the mechamstic theory is true 
Tnheeh.’ne ma\es the surprising statement that no philosophical proposibon 
is tme because none can be proved 

Havang chosen to be a mechanist. Schultz proceeds to describe certain 
behefs — or. as he calls them, 'theorems* — which the mechanist must accept 
if be would e'xplain vntal phenomena These theorems are necessary only 
to the mechanist they may be disregarded by every one else It is unplausible. 
he ^mks, to hold that life could have arisen from inorgamc phenomena. 
It has ansen from mechanical elements, intermediate between vital and 
inorganic phenomena and these elements have neither beginmng nor end 
Using Venvem s expression, he calls them Diogcne They do pot possess 
the typical properbes of organisms, but they can produce organisms by their 
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physico chemical interaction They can for example be differentiated by 
environmental mlluences and th^ are subject to tropisms Schulta applies 
the theory of biogenes to biological facts in cons derable detail 
The book concludes with a metaphysical view which Schultz regards 
as being implied bj the mechanistic theory He is a Darwnnian but as has 
been said he does not believe that natural selection first began among 
chaotic phenomena He holds that an order which is produced by purely 
natural laws must certainly ha\e an ordered cause We must suppose pre- 
arranged conditions of such a kind that natural selection though working 
quite blindly can yet achieve an orderly result The order of the world 
IS maintained by the interaction of chains of causes This interaction is not 
a matter of chance but a matter of arrangement The umverse is itself an 
eternal machine But it is a machine which works according to a cosmic 
plan and there could not have been this cosmic plan without an Eternal 
Mind 

Bernard Bol ano by HEihRJCu FcLS is evidence of the interest which 
IS DOW being taken in Bolzano s philosophy Fds regards him as the first 
to found logic on a basis free from psychology and he frequently quotes 
the high praise which is given him by such eminent logicians as Husserl 
Honeckcr and Akos von Pauler Bolzano was bom at Prague in 1781 and 
lived at a time when German philosophy was dominated by a mystical 
and romantic idealism when the discipline of science and logic was rejected 
m favour of imaginative excursions into IVeltanschauung His philosophy 
was therefore almost unknown to his contemporaries for it aimed at clanty 
and precision Bolzano regarded the analys s 0/ concepts as the philosopher s 
first duty and he ridiculed the tendency to regard superficial resemblance 
as identity His philosophy received its due recognition only when the 
interest in clear analjsis was reMved Pels believes however that the 
relations between Bolzano Brentano and Husserl have been misdescribed 
It has been said for example that Bolzano begat Brentano and Brentano 
begat Husserl It has been thought that Husserl s phenomenology derives 
from Bolzano But although Brentano was one of the few philosophers 
of the nineteenth century who were acquainted ivith Bolzano s work 
their views were altogether different Brentano worked on empirical psycho- 
logical lines Bolzano on a prion mathematical lines And Husserl and 
Brentano though personal friends wrere philosophical opponents There 
IS to be sure much in common between the logic of Bolzano and 
that of Husserl but this is regarded by Pels as due to similanty of their 
aims and methods not to direct influence And there is no phenomenology 
in Bolzano s philosophy 

Bolzano considered mathematics to be the ideal science to which logic 
and metaphysics should conform Consequently his philosophical method 
was a priori IIis mam work ivas in logic which he regards as the theory 
of science (W tssenschaftslehre\ and cnnously defines aa the totality ol oiJi^ 
determining how the different sciences are to be distinguished from each 
other The notion of the proposition in itself which has since become 
very familiar is at the root of bis logic The proposition in itself is to be 
distinguished from the proposition thought of or expressed It is that con 
shtuent m our thought or expression of a proposition which is independent 
f any thought or expression It may be true or false and is therefore 
traent from a truth in itself Bolzano also distinguishes between a 
bCi-tation in Itself and a presentation thought of or sensed And he 
ttnUienunitnnntrk L* pz g Felix Memer 1915 Pp x + 109 
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dniTvs a further disUnction tnt^een a presentation and its object h 
presentation naj ha\e one or more objects or none \n object is that r%hich 
the presentation presents it ma> or nia> not be an existent 

FeU also bnefij expounds Bokano s views on other philo<ophical subjects 
His ethical vaews include the belief that ought is a simple concept which 
apphes to certain actisatics The fundamental rroral law is a frton but 
not formal among actions ne can perform we ought to choose that which 
wdl produce the greatest happiness howeser it be distributed 

The first edmon of Anou Fisaeskels If rodu t on fo /Ar Theory cf 
Classis was ivntten at the front during the war It grew out cf the author's 
eSorts to I ghten the hours of non mathematical comrades It was intended 
as a short introducUon to what Fraentcl dc<cnbcs as one of the greatest 
achicNcncnts of the human mmd And it required from the reader no 
presuous mathcmaucal or philo*ophical knowledge but mcrclj enough 
interest and patience to take him along paths of abstract thought The 
second edition which was published in 19 3 closelj resembled the first 
In the present, thud edition the first part which describes the theory as 
deielop^ bt Cantor is still much as it was bat Fraenkel has greatlj 
increased the second part wh ch deals with the ultimate foundations of 
the theory and thcrebi wath the basic pnnaplcs of mathematics Fraenkel s 
account of the thcor> of clashes is therefore of much more than merel> 
mathematical interest, for it i» concerned wath what may be called the 
philosophy of mathematics It is of great interest to non mathematical as 
well as mathematical readers and is exceUcntlj w-ntten 
The theory of classes as Fraenkel says is the first systenutic treatment 
of infimte quantities and it attributes to uifitutc quantities a mathematical 
importance as great as that of finite quantities It led to fundamental 
de^elopmeats m other branches of mathematics in the theory of funebons 
in the theorv of numbers and la geometry It led to a dearer understanding 
of m3n\ mathematical concepts Acconlmg to Hilbert, it u the most fertile 
and powerful branch of mathetratical knowledge It is described b> 
Fraenkel as that branch which is the purest product of human reason and 
It IS ranked with the theory of rclativiti and the quantum theory Its history 
may be bnetls summanzed It was mtrodneed and develops by Ceorg 
Cantor 1845 1918 and met with considerable hostihty from most mathe- 
maticians because of their aicrsion from infinite quantities By the 
eighteen nineties the thoon had achieied such brilliant results that hostility 
to it had almost disappeared At the turn of the century it was discovered 
with as*omshment that the theorv involved a number of antinomies «ome 
of which depended on Cantor s defimhon of a class Hence the aasarty of 
mathematioans co to estabLsh the theory s foundations that the antinomies 
would be eh min ated without impairing the value of the theory They are 
now divaded into three groups which propose three quite different solutions 
Fraenkel thinks that each group succeeds m establishing the theory but 
one of them— the Intuitioniats— at a considerable sacnSce But it is not 
merely bv their vnews on the theoTr of dosses that the three groups are 
differentiate There are savs Fraenkel three quite different mathematical 
school and an aente mathematical cnsis 
nt fint ^ool mth »li,ch Fraoiel del!, is that ol the Inhutiomjts 
and in parhcular of Brouwer the most radical among them Intnitjonisra 
arete m resjioase to quite diBerent problems from that of the theoij o! 
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classes, and its attitude to this thetay is only incidental To the intuitionist 
a mathematical object exists it it can be constructed by thought from 
intuited elements Merc consistency « relatively ummportant Mathematical 
propositions, -which assertthe existence of an object but contain norelerence 
to its construction, and so no insight into its nature, are not only valueless, 
but actually non significant And many mathematical propositions are of 
this type — as for example, those which assert that the non-existence of 
some object is inconsistent with certain recognized principles On this 
question the intuitionists are diametncally opposed to the advocates of 
the axiomatic method whom they refer to as formalists Brouwer sharply 
distinguishes between mathematics which consists of mathematical con- 
structions and mathematical speech Mathematics is entirely independent 
of logic and the latter is simply the science of mathematical expression 
He maintains that the logical law of excliided-middle does not apply to 
mathematical constructions, and that mathematicians have been wrong 
in regarding all mathematical problems as soluble Intmtionism thus narrows 
the sphere of mathematics, and rejects as worthless much of classical 
mathematics And many important propositions in the theory of classes 
are rejected although part of the theory is established and all antinomies 
removed There are however, moderate as well as radical intuitionists and 
even the formalists have come to accept the belief in intuition as the 
ultimate basis of mathematics 

In contrast to Intuitionism each of the other two mathematical schools 
has grown up solely through the efiort to safeguard the theory of classes 
The purpose of each has been to eliminate as httle as possible, and Fraenkel 
beheves that provided certain qualifications are made, each has succeeded 
in guaranteeing the theory The first of these schools is that of Bussell and 
Whitehead in which mathematics is derived from logic and the antinomies 
are excluded by the theory of types The second is that of the axiomatic 
method whose foremost exponent u Hilbert This method begins by 
examimng the concepts and methods of some already existing science and 
selecting the simplest It then formulates their presuppositions or 'axioms ’ 
The axiomatic system of the science consists only of these axioms and what 
is deduciblc from them The axioms must not themselves include any 
proposition which is deductble from axioms, and they must be sulTiciently 
numerous to make the system exhaustive An important feature of the 
method is its rejection of all defimtion There must be no attempt to define 
the concepts used All knowledge of them, except what is supplied by the 
axioms must be ebminated We may of course have independent knowledge 
of the concepts, and we are free to regard them in any way which is 
compatible with their nature as revealed in the axioms Hilbert believes 
that the axiomatic method can and should be applied to every science 
Now the mam concepts involved in the theory of classes are those of 
'class’ and ’member of ’ And the relevant propositions m the axiomatic 
system of the theory either express relations between a class and its members 
or assert fne existence ol certain classes There is no attempt to define what 
IS meant by ’class’ or ‘member of 'The fundamental difficulty of the axiomatic 
method lies m the validity of the axioms They are not empirically guaranteed, 
and they are not self evident They are accepted simply for the sake of what 
can be deduced from them, and their ultimate security lies m the consistency 
of the whole system But this consistency is difficult to ensure A system 
inay appear consistent, but at length reveal an inconsistency Hence the 
question of consistency, so ummportant to Brouwer, is supreme for Hilbert 
He has developed a new science, metamathematics, to deal with it, and it is 
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in this science that the \alue of intuition is rccognwed Fracnkel ends 
hi3 account of these three schools by indicating bis preference for that of 
Russell 

Rodolp Carsap s Abslracl of Losiittc‘ admirabl> satisfies a definite need 
It presents the sj-mbohe logic of Princtfna ^falfle^naflca together with 
certain amendments in a scr> hand^ form The author sajs in his preface 
that his intention is not so much to present a theory as to teach a method 
He wshes to gi%e a useful instrument to anyone concerned with the exact 
analysis of propositions and concepts m anj branch of science or philosoph> 
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The Quest for Certainty, a Study of the Relation of Knowledge and Action 
By JOHV Dzwey GiSord Lectures igjg (London George Allen & 
Unwjn Ltd 1929 Pp 302 Pnce los fid ) 

The thesjsof tlusbook is that the distinction between thinking and acting is 
the root of all philosophical and much other evil Chapter I, significantly 
entitled Escape from Peril,” tells ushow the separation began Pnmitnemaa 
was always m trouble, and there arc two ways of meeting troubles one may 
change one s own mental attitude, or one may change the troublesome object 
The first way, that of rehgion and magic, has always been thought superior, 
according to Professor Dewey, the second way, that of the practical arts, 
has always been distrusted and looked down upon Mankind, it seems, has 
always felt that a change of heart is what really matters, and that outward 
action IS only important as a sign ol the inward state And philosophers and 
religious teachers have done their best to encourage this bchef The general 
result has been that Eeahty has come to be divided into two spheres On 
the one side stands action, the merely practical arts and crafts the body, 
the material world, the changeable the particular, these arc at best necessary 
evils, perhaps illusions On the other side arc thinking, the non material 
thinking subject, the unchangeable and non matenal objects of thought— 
the One, the universals, the “eternal values ’ These are intnnsieally good 
and absolutely real In Western Europe this bifurcation was fixed once for 
all by the double infiuence of Greek philosophy and of the Catholic Church 
Though challenged at the Kcnaissance, and more and more graiely since, by 
the progress of expenniental science, it still persists and our consciousness 
of Its inadequacy, combined with our inability to find anything better, is the 
real source of the intellectual and emotional malaise of the present day 
This sketch of the history of Civilization (including the history of Philosophy) 
which occupies Mr Deweys first three chapters makes fascinating reading; 
but at the end one rubs one s eyes and asks. Is it not all a little too simple ? 
Mr Dewey s philosophers and theologians do seem rather like those ' Pnests 
and Kings ' whom eighteenth century writers regarded as the authors of all 
human corruption And a teacher of Philosophy may perhaps be forgiven 
for wondering whether philosophers can really have had so much success as 
all that’ Others may ask whether the history of the Roman Empire shows 
many signs of an undue exaltation of theory above practice, and whether this 
unconquerable aversion from action, this thirst for contemplation of the 
eternal is really so very marked tn the modem EneJwhman or American 
But however this may be there is no doubt that the preference or prejudice 
which Mr Dewey speaks of has been and is held by a certain number of 
people And even if it has never been actually held by anyone, it is interesting 
to ask what conclusions follow if we reject the distinction between thinking 
and acting upon which it is based This is the question which occupies the 
bulk of Mr Dewey'sbook The general result, in his view, is that a number of 
obstinate problems are solved, or {m some cases) shown to be pseudo-problem* 
For instance, the dispute between the Rationalists and Einpincists c*n 
now be settled Tbe Rationalist is perfectly right m saying that there are 
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concepts '\hich arc not domed from scnsf-expcnonce But the Empmcist is 
nght m sajing that they axe domed Jimn expmtmt, onl^ he iavlcd to sco 
that the cxponcnce m question is the expcnencc of doing things— especially 
from that sort of doing ^\luch reaches its roost perfect form m scientific 
expeninerit In Physics, such terms as "length" and "mass’’ arc defined by 
reference to eperchoHs And sucli ideas arc not onlj operational they are 
also, so to say, p>rosp«/iie. their \a1idtt> being tested bj obsc^^atIonof consc* 
qucncos (Does Mr Dewey mean the \alidity of their particular applications, 
tg the s'alidity of the proposition that this bodj is live inches long and 
weighs two ounces?) On the other hand, the ideas of which the old Empiricists 
spoke were tetrospccti%e their 'ahdit> was tested by reference to the past 
sense-data from wluch they were supposed to be abstracted (This ma> do 
for Mill, but it scarcely suits Home’s account of causation and of substantial 
identitj' ) 

This Experimental Empmasm or Operational Aprionsm is obviously 
attractne Its defect is that Mr Dcwe> do« not clearlj tell us what an 
operation is A being who had nexer in some however rudimentary way 
measured things (eg bj eye) or weighed things (eg by hlung them) would 
X ery likely be ignorant of the meaning of such terms as length ‘ and ’ mass” , 
we may cxen admit, going yet deeper, that a being who could not act would 
not haxo had the basic notions of o6;<ct and causal connexion But does this 
prate X cry much? Intelligence is still intelligence even when it is so to speak, 
incorporated in action ’Action" does not mean the mere causing of changes, 
as Mr Dewey will be the first to admit it means the intelligent causingof them 
Intelligence is an essential part of all action which really is action Thus Mr 
Dewey has done nothing to refute the theory that it is thinking which enables 
us (as Kant put it) to refer oof sense presentations to objects— to pass from 
mere sensing to consciousness of the physical world Indeed, we might turn 
the tables upon Mr Dewey and a$k turn bow measuring is possible unless 
we already have the idea of length, and how action of any sort is possible 
unless we already have the idea of a xiotld of objects cTemphljing causal 
laws Mere fiddling with rulers is not mcasunng, and tnercly* mo\ mg one’s 
limbs about is not action At least we must haxc m our minds the fiicKion, 
"how long IS this?” or (m general) "what will this thing do?" i e "in what 
substances wall this substance cause what sort of changes," before we can 
measure or act at all, and we cannot ask a question without understanding 
the meanings of its terms The less we understand them, the less we can 
describe ourselves as measuring or acting, and if wc don’t understand them 
at all, then we are not measuring or acting at all — we are merely’ moxmg or 
changmg AllthatMr Dewey has show-n then is that "catcgonal thinking " is 
often or usually incorporated m action , be has not shown that it is not thinking, 
and therefore he has not refuted a certam sort of Rationalism — unless, indeed,' 
we are to say that thinking also is cxpcnenced, in which case everyone is an 
Empiricist and always has been 

I think that Mr Dewey would also have difficulty concerning what used 
to be called uinate ideas, a matter which he does not discuss Empiricists 
have always held that no ideas arc mnate, and probably Mr Dewey would 
agree But he will have to allow. 1 thmk. that there are uinale practical 
lendeitctes. and are not these just as puzzling as innate ideas? Indeed if w-e 
are right in holding that practice laclodes mtelligence as an essential part 
mme^ tendencies are innate ideas, though they are also something 

Perhaps the most interesting and the most puzrhng part of Mr Dewey's 
book IS his doctrine concerning the Physical kVorld and the Mmd s reUtion 
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to jt Mr Dettey seems to agree with Bradley that the ultimately real (as 
idealists call it) is just expcnence “Expenence," indeed, or as Mr Dewey 
scpmetunes calls it, ‘ having. ’ is to be taken very widely For instance. Mr 
Dewey is very severe on his predeecssOTs for thinking that only the Ijiowable 
IS real In the first place, we are told to change our conception of knowing 
For the reason of philosophical tradition, which was a contemplation of the 
unchangeable and the non-empincal, we must substitute tntelhgence, which is 
Itself a part of Nature, and is directed to anticipating and controlling the 
course of natural changes And we must exchange the hope of absolute 
certainty for the merely probable but still practically trustworthy beliefs 
which expenniental science yields us fAfter ah, that bird is in our hand, 
so why cast longing ej'es upon the bush?) When knowledge has been thus 
reduced to what we may call the higher cunning it is not surprising that we 
are forbidden to equate the knowable with the real For "the knowable" 
will now mean the sort of entities which are taken into account by the 
artilleryman, the stock breeder, or the plumber — in short itwill be equivalent 
to ' the technical and it is obvious that this docs not cover the whole of the 
real Not only docs each type of technician ignore most of the qualities of 
the objects with which ho has to do. while he wholly neglects most objects, 
even if we take all of them together, so that they may supplement each 
other's deficiencies, we find that they all ignore the \ndmduaUly of the 
object and consider it only as an tnsfattc* of this or that tj’pe It is obvious 
then that what we may call the "technical object" is never anything self* 
subsistent and the ‘ scientific object * will be equally abstract, since science 
in Mr Dewey's view is nothing but a sort of feneraJued technology, 

TiDi’ itgiSiv He is therefore obviously right m maintaming that tho world 
of electrons and protons and other scientific objects is not anoihtr world 
distinct from the world of every day (still less is it the "reality ' of which 
common sense things are more or less illusory "appearances"), but is the 
sarnt world studied (com a particular point ot view, to suppose it distinct, 
he says is like supposing that the number given to a convict is a second man 
alongside of and more real than the first Thus Mr Dewey is able to contend 
that the real contains not only secondary but even tertiary qualities (like 
beauty or awe mspiriagness), and that emotion provides as genuine, though 
not as useful a revelation of the notion of things, as scientific intelligence 
In short, real is to be defined not in terms of knowing but in terms of 
experiencing or having ’ which includes very much more than knowing 
in the narrow sense which Mr Dewey has given to that term (If knowing 
had been extended to include acquaintance as well as understanding— and 
why should it not’ — the result of the discussion would obviously have been 
very different ) 

Here certain further questions anse First we ask, Is Mr Dewey an idealist? 
Does ho think that whatever is real is actually ' had" ? Would he agree with 
Bradley that 'the real is nothing but experience," and that "to be real, or 
even barely to exist, must be to fall within sentience’’?' I fancy that he 
would But if so he can only escape solijwism by holding that there is an 
all-embracing having within which the finite "haver" himself falls And I 
think that tlus la what he does hold Itis true that he often prefers the tough- 
minded term Nature to the idealistic term Expcnence But, as vve have seen, 
he means by "Nature ' much more than a physicist would mean by it He 
insists too that Nature is not contemplated by mind as an external spectacle, 
but contains mmd and thought as an operative clement within it, in one 
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place he e\cn compares mind to a nw dimension b> order of which natural 
changes occur in a directed instead o{ an aimless wa.) And I think it is clear 
that wint he calls mind 15 not itself the haver but (as m Bndlej) is 
partofwhatishad For mind isdcfmcdas response to the doubtful as s ich 
(p 214) and It lb obvious that having could not be so defined nor indeed 
defined at all since not only the doubtful but the dear also fMr Dcv\c> 
thinks that these arc objccti'cij distinct) must be said to be Iiad and not 
onlv the thing responded to but also the responding 
In tl 0 concluding part of the book Mr DcttC> claims that this doctrine 
and not Ivant s constitutes the true Copcraican revolution m Philosophy 
And the reuniting of thought with action and of both with etpcnence 
entails if properly earned through a kind of practical revolution too Tor all 
our present troubles according to Mr Dcirey come from a divorce between 
our scientil c ideas and our ideas of value Me have been reluctant to admit 
that this world or (if vou will) that expcnence is the only sphere m which 
values can be realized We have neglected to readjust our ideas of value 
vti accordance with this adnus&ion We still insist ot half insist on setting 
Our hearts upon things that be abov e The result is that « c use our scientific 
technique to make ourselv cs unhappy or at best to supply us w ith comforts 
and pleasures which we don t really want instead of setting to work lo 
multiply and to distribute those goods which ire genuine and achievable 
Once we adopt what has been called the standpoint of expenence and 
stick to It refusing to make gulfs between mind and Nature between the 
scientific object and the valuable object we can make life really worth living 
both for ourselves and for others but we cannot reach that standpoint 
until we give up the view that thought is diCcrcnt from and superior to 
practical activ it> this then is the source of all our troubles 
I hav e not the space nor the competence todo justice to these latter doctrines 
It seems to me that no onewhohasbad even a slight first hand expenence of 
Heligion (whether m its tl eistic form or m some other) is at all likely to accept 
them as they stand and I wall venture to predict that the t)us worJdluiess 
of which Mr Dewey u so able an exponent has almost had its day — indeed 
it already has a certain curiously antique flavour Nor can I even refer to a 
number of other subjects which Mr Dewey discusses but I hope I may have 
done enough to indicate the wide scope and the great suggesbveness of this 
book H H PRicr 


Plato and ha Co7 letnporartes A study ot fourth-century life and thought 
By G C Field MA DSc Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Bristol fLondojj Methuen A Co itd jpjs- FJ? xi -(■ 
Price 12s 6d net) 


Professor Field has giv en us an admirable sun ey of a realm of inquiry on 
which httle guidance has hitherto been available for the general public His 
book might well be entitled Prolegomena to the study of the Platonic 
dialogues Interest in Plato is growing day by day far bey ond the hmits of 
academically trained scholars and excellent translations and interpretations 
of his wntings are easily accessible to the English reader It is otherw ise with 
the background of Plato s life and thought To understand his political 
mthett it 15 necessary to consult large histones where the fortunes of the 
Greek city states are narrated with no special relevance to Plato s v lews on 

^hbes while the intehectualmifteii can only be appreciated after a study of 

the onginal sources or at least of treatises composed by specialists for 

specialists Now at last the sahent facts of Hate s political and ^ilosophical 
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en\ ironment have been gathered together in a convenient form by a scholar 
of undoubted competence who combines a first hand knowledge of the sources 
wth a sound judgment and a clear appreciation of the speculative problems 
to which he is fum shing an introduction The style is easy and clear and the 
author while stating his own vieivs unhesitatingly and wth preasion avoids 
all appearance of dogmatism and never fads to indicate the difficulties which 
pro% oke divergence of interpretation He has not shrunk from including much 
e g on the chronology of the dialogues and the sigmficance of the Pohs 
which IS famihar to all students of Greek civiliration but which if left unsaid 
would greatly lessen the value of the book for the general reader Indeed in 
bis efiort to appeal to a wider pubbe he often disguises the extent of his own 
researches The three Appendices one on Plato s Letters the other two 
{reprinted from the Classical Quarterly) on thestatements of Anstotle and of 
post Anstotelean w nters as to the share of Socrates and Plato in the history 
of the theory of Ideas testify to the thoroughness and independence of 
judgment with which he has studied the matenals While acknowledging his 
indebtedness to Burnet and Taylor he has freely canvassed their conclusions 
on these and other aspects of the Socratic problem 
The first part of the volume entitled Plato s hfe and work largely 
traverses ground where there is bttle scope for ongmality Needless to say 
Professor Field regards the bulk of the Platonic Letters as genuine all that 
IS except the First the Thirteenth and at any rate portions of the Second 
He stresses the difficulty of finding a possible date for this Second Letter and 
suggests (p 2bi)thatcertaiapassage3{3i2Dto3!3C and perhaps to 3x4 C) 
may have been interpolated by the younger Dionysius in a genuine letter sent 
after the philosopher s death to the Academy On the chronology of the dia 
logues he adopts the theory of three groups of which the centr^ consists of 
Repuhhe (except Book 1 ) Phtedrus Theatetus and Parmemies dating 
from about 375 to 368 B c Whether the Republic was written so long after the 
institution of the Academy seems questionable there is surely stronger reason 
•Ethan Professor Field admits for Burnet s view that the course of higher studies 
in Book VII represents the programme of Plato s intentions for the newly 
founded University The picture of the tyrant in Books VIII and IX agam 
was surely written when thefirstvisittoSyracosewas fresh in Plato s memory 
Professor Field considers at some length the purpose ivith which the dialogues 
were written He decisively rejects the view that the issues discussed were 
those of a past generation relevant to the date of the dramatic setting of the 
dialogues On the other hand we must not look to them for a complete 
exposition of Plato s philosophy They are occasional essays in which Plato 
sets forth his own Mewsonproblemsof hvmg interest for his own time There 
IS evidence writes Professor Field (p 60) that many of Plato s philosophical 
views were the subject of vigorous discussion beyond the bounds of his own 
school The author is surely right in this opinion W e may add that Plato 
like Anstotle and every great philosopher was intensely concerned to define 
his own speculate eposjtion in relation to other current philosophical doctrines 
In the second part (Chapters VI IX) on the moral and political back 
ground Professor Field deals with conditions of hfe in the Greek city state of 
the fourth and fifth centunes andespeciallyof the ethical problems wh ch they 
provoked in the minds of the Atfaeman tntelhgenlsia He points the contrast 
between the Creek habit of reasoning out explicit pnnciples of public conduct 
and the English habit of letting action be determined by circumstances as 
they arise Hence the subordinabon m Creek thought on morals of the idea 
of right (d Ka oavorj) to that of good {iyaOdr) = object of desire so that what 
for us is a relabvely simple problem of the conflict of duty and inchnation 
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presented itseH to them m a complex form, as the opposition of tw o d» ergcnt 
objects of desire How can a man v-ottt to do both things at the same time? 
"The contradiction m his ordinary assumptions is thus obvions from the 
fust . Xf the whole problem of conduct is simply a question of attaining 
our purposes it is a ^c^y natural step to go on to the assumption that, if we 
only know what to do to get what we want wc shall at once proceed to do it. 
And it would appear to follow that action which is not good can only bo the 
result of mistake or ignorance” (pp 104-5) this is \erj clearly put, as 
IS also the significance of the problem raised by the Sophists 

Professor Field however seems (p O') to underestimate the icvolutvonary’ 
character of Plato s projects of political reform Plato s mind raoiod, it is 
true, wathin the sphere o! the Hellenic Polts j ct he w as not mcrel j a political 
reformer but a religious missionary with his gare fixed on an otherworldly 
goal and a profound sense of the corruption of human nature and, as such, 
could not but be sensible of the necessity for a radical conscrsion both of tlie 
indu idual soul and of the institutions of actual society 

The last five chapters on ' the literary and philosophical background,” are 
perhaps the most illuminating tn the book The account of Antisthencs in the 
twelfth chapter is of special interest He is not to be regarded as the founder 
of an ethical school the Cynic order ongmated with Diogents His logical 
doctrines are discussed in some detail Professor Field agrees wath the Prov ost 
of Onel m holding that the reference in Aristotle s Metttph)ftcs (1043 6 24) 
to "the Antistbeneans and similarly uneducated people applies to Antisthencs 
himself The view there stated that besides simple substances, which an. 
indefinable and admit only of ostensive designation, there are compounds 
which can be defined by means of their constituents and that this is the only 
legitimate form of predication is far removed from the Nominalist position 
which has frequently been ascribed to Antistbenes Nominalism was as much 
an anachronism m antiquity as was the Conceptualism so brusquely swept 
aside by Plato in the Pamenidts Hot had the theory anything in Common 
with the subjectivist Protagoreamsm cnticired m the T healtttis Antisthenes 
was, in fact, an uncompromising Realist "Indeed, mosto! hisdifiicultics arise 
from his failure to make allowance for the subjectiv e element in thinking, 
which make error and diSerences in opinion possible ’ (p 160) If we are to 
indulge in modern analogies we seem, as we follow Professor Field s expo- 
sition to catch an echo of Dr Mooro engaged in criticism of Bosanquet and * 
Bradley 

It remains to speak of the "Socratic problem.” w hich is discussed at vanous 


stages throughout the volume especially in Chapters lY and X, and in the 
two last Appendices Professor Field considers the question definitely from 
the Platonic angle His views represent a via vudta between the Ultraraon- 
tanist Socrafism of Burnet and Taylor and the somew hat and conserv ativ ism 
of their opponents They are based on the piosition already noted — that the 
dialogues are throughout the expression of Plato s own philosophical convic- 
tions But this does not imply what many cntics of the ‘ biographical theory” 
have maintained that we can "simply substitute Plato for Socrates in the 
dalogues, put down everything he says, and present the total result as the 

Platonic philosophy (p 5.}) In the earlier period Plato s aim was to defend 

his master s memory in the most effective way open to him, bv persuading 
men to think and live as he had done (p 55) Hence h.* set hitfiseU both to 
draw out the implications of Socrates’ actual teaching letting "the discussions 
go on wherever the wind of the argument earned them " and at the same time 
to apply the Socratic method to iresb matter It is this continuity of method 
that IS sisnified by the predominance ol Socrates as chief speaker m the 
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dialogues \\’hen the literaiy form was changed in the later wntings and 
Socrates ceased to bear the pnnapal part it was not so much that Plato was- 
now occupied with topics ^\hlcb Socrates neier tallied about as that he 
realized that he w as discussing subjects to which the Socrabc method was not 
really appropnate (p 53) This is sound sense though we may quesbon 
whether method and content can ever be severed in any philosophy worth 
the name Professor Field has much that is interesbng to say about the treat 
mcnt of Socrates in Xenophon and the rest of the Socratic literature He 
concludes that we should naturally expect to find all degrees of historical 
accuracy in the Socrabc writings (p 137) He accepts the Platonic presenta 
bon of Socrates persomlitj as substantially histoncal but doubts how far 
the dialogues can be talen as representing the philosophical v lew s w hich he 
actually held (p 337) He hardly faces the difficulty of passages where the 
account of Socrates personality and his philosophical opinions are inextncably 
interlocked as in the famous autobiograplucal digression in the Phado 
\\ e are told that Plato s norma! representation of Socrates as purely critical 
in his attitude is not easily reconcilable with the asenpbon to him in 
the Pkxdo of a definite philosophical theory (the theory of Ideas) which he 
is said to be constantly putting forward But if we are to take account 
at all of the news asenbed to Socrates m the dialogues what ground is there 
for thus discriminating between the views in one passage and those in others ’ 
And what about the constructive metaphysical teaching placed in his mouth 
in the S)p postum'‘ 

« This bnngs us to the doctrine of Ideas to which Professor Field devotes 
special attenbun in the'Appendices It is here that he decisiv elyparts company 
with the Burnet Taylor hypothesis \te think that in two points at least be 
has made good his case (i) that it is unreasonable to suppose that Plato never 
referred in talk or lectures in the Academy to the histoncal ongms of the 
doctrine and that Aristotle must therefore have drawn all his informabon 
from the dialogues and (2) that Procluss testimony in favour of the Socrabc 
ongin cannot be traced back to any tradition in the Academy earlier than the 
second centuiy a d Professor Field concludes (p all) that Socrates never 
raised the question of the independent existence of universals He places that 
is to say the natural interpretation on Aristotle s statements m the Mtta 
pi ystes But he leaves two serious difficulties imanswered (1) How is the view 
that Plato was the first to raise the metaphysical issue to be reconaled with 
his repeated assumption that the doctnne of Ideas was perfectly familiar to 
his hearers ’ If it had been his original discovery would he have introduced it 
thus casually into the dialogues without jusbficatory argument > (2) Graver 
still is the difficulty of explaining the influence of Socrates teaching if his 
contnbution to thought is confined to the search for ethical defimbons 
Professor Held (p 9) compares Socrates to Dr Johnson admitting that 
Socrates life was on a lofber intellectual and moral plane But the comparison 
is instrucbve and suggests an answer to the difficulty before us The source of 
Johnson s unique influence on his generabon lay not m his teaming certainly 
iTOtiTidis reasonetfpfiirosophy bnt rather in the temper of religious my sticism 
which pervaded and illuminated his whole life and conversation It gave him 
a power of penetrating insight which probed the depths of human nature 
and enabled him to exercise a comjielkng influence over the minds and hearts 
of men So was it inth Socrates He may not have formulated a metaphysical 
theory with the reasoned explicitness that we find in Plato but the hold on 
the supersensible was there AMiat else could have been the ground 0/ his 
insistence on care for the soul as the mission of his later years? And how 
else are we to interpret the witness of Alcibiades in the S)mposiuti ’ If this is 
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not histoncal, nothing that Plato Wb »s of Socrates is historical. It is strange, 
too, that Professor Tield nc%cr once refers to the portrait of Socrates in the 
Clouds True, it refers to an epoch antecedent to his contact isith Plato, but 
It furnishes, as Professor Taylor has amply shown, strong confirmation of the 
bistoncity of the Socrates of the dialogues 

Enough has been said to commend Professor Ticld s book to all serious 
students of Plato We trust that he will follow up his Ptolcgonicna with a 
volume dealing directly u ith the Platonic philosophy 

W G. or BoRCii 


The roimdaiions of Geomiry and Induetton By Jeas Kicod Prefaces by 
Bertrand Russell and AmdrH Lalanpe (London Kegan Paul, 
Trench, TrUbner & Co . Ltd 19*9 rp. 286 Price 16s ) 

Anyone on first reading these two essays might be tempted to underrate 
them and to wonder at the opinion of the author expressed by Jfr Bertrand 
Russell and M Lalandc m their prefaces, but further study would show him 
his mistake, and convince him that the death of their author at the age of 
thirty has been a most serious loss to modem philosophy It is true that 
many of M Nicod s fundamental ideas must ba\e occurred to former readers 
of Russell, Whitehead and PointaT6 and this gi'es bis book especially the 
first essay the appearance of being merely a set of ingenious exercises on 
these writers but in reality the difference between M Nicods elaboration 
and analysis of these ideas and the form tn which they ..occur to the ordinary 
reader, IS comparable to the difference betiiccn a set of working drawings 
of an engine embodying an important invention and the first suggestion 
of that invention throivn out m conversation 
Another, and an inexcusable, cause for the disappointment felt on first 
reading the book is the badness of the translation Kot only docs it abound 
m the stilted bad English of the ordinary hack translator but arguments 
that require all the readers’ powers to follow become so confused as to be 
almost unintelligible He is continually forced to quit the question *'\Miat 
does M Nicod mean? ’ in order to wonder "What can he have said’ ’ 

Of the two essays the first is the longer and more \aluable, I shall merely 
gi\e some account of it, and leave those interested in the subject to make 
theif own acquaintance with M Nicod s methods, to which it is impossible 
to do full justice m an abstract The second though ingenious and con- 
taining valuable ideas, is maned by what seem to be defimte errors, so that 
a fuller discussion will be necessary. • 

Geometry in the Sensirle World 
In this treatise if Nicod is concerned with geometry not as a logical 
structure but in its relations with the physical world, as a branch of applied 
mathematics, not of pure He sets forth the position of a student of pure 
geometry thus "I do not know what the author of this treatise calls a 
pomt, nor a forltort what be calls three points in a straight line, nor two 
couples of points separated by a constant distance But 1 know that if these 
three things really have, as he asserts the properties that the axioms and 
fwtulates state, they cannot fail to have at the same time all the properties 
that the theorems state " It is true that we have at least one set of logically 
aetemuned entities, tnads of natural numbers which we can take to be 
points in this sense, we can then give purely logical definitions of "points 
2 D a strai^t line," and "constant distance," and obtain the properties 
required But we are still shut up m the region of pure logic, and how are 
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we to pass to sensible experience and to physics? One important step m 
this direction has been made by Russell and Whitehead in their definitions 
of a point in terms of incli/siod of volnmes, M Nicod has tned to go further 

It wall be remembered that f^ncari prophesied that, although any set 
of phenomena can be described m terms of any geometry by means of an 
appropriate set of physical concepts. Euclidean geometry will always be 
retained, since it is the simplest But, as M. Nicod points out, the simpbcity 
of the geometry may be' outweighed by the complexity of the resulting 
physics The essence of the tbecay of relativity is that there is no body in 
existence entitled to presenbe space and time for other bodies, and in order 
to mamtain this simple principle it has been found necessary to depart 
from Euclidean geometry Moreover, the same geometry may be built up 
on different sets of fundamental ideas and the resulting constructions will 
differ in simplicity For example it has been noticed as a felot on Euclid 
that he employs the two ideas of distance and of displacement (or super- 
position) without investigating their relation It js possible to take either 
as fundamental and define the other in terms of it. but to assume the 
properties of both without showing that they are concordant, as Euclid does, 
IS unsound Also there are other less familiar concepts which might be taken 
as fundamental M Nicod instances * sphericity," the relation of any five 
points on a sphere Starting from this, we can define' planes, straight hnes, 
distances and so forth but distance, instead of being a simple concept, will 
be a somewhat complicate!} function of sphencity It follows that different 
\ets of entities with different relations may yield the same geometry, or, 
as M bicod puts it one set of axioms will have a number of different 
solutions and if these entities are* different sets of perceived entities, the 
fact that they all satisfy the same geometry will be an empirical discovery 

M Nicod illustrates this theory by examples of various imaginary beings 
with perceptions at once exceedingly acute and exceedingly limited, and 
shows what sorts of geometry could be constructed from the experience of 
each one Nis conceptions are ingcmous and amusing An animal with a 
-‘perfect discrimination and remembrance of sounds, but with no other sense, 
that passes its life running up and down piano keyboards of unusual types, 
a creature with a perfect perception of every movement and attitude of its 
own but no external perceptions except such as will mark one particular 
position and so on The ingenuity with which he develops thes? ideas can 
only be appreciated by reading him 

It may be obj^ted that these examples are too remote irom reality to 
give any informabon as to how our ideas of geometry have actually been 
denved, but such criticism is beside the mark M Nicod’s object is to 
estimate the contributions that different features of our experience, succession 
general, or as he calls it ‘global,’ similanty. particular similarities, such as 
colour resemblance, and local similanties < « similarities of local relation 
to our bodies such as perception by the same portion of the retina, are 
capable of making to geometry Tor thw purpose he considers them 
separately, or m different combinations, and supposes them directly dis- 
criminated to a degree of which we have no experience Thus the ammal 
on the keyboards could, by means of succession and "global similarity," 
construct a science corresponding to ‘analysis situs." but could go no 
further For example/it could distinguish an I, a V, and an O, though it 
would not have_our visual intuition of them, but could not tell an I from an 
S, or a Y from an E He thus hopes to provide material which will be 
useful m tracing the effects of these types of expenence in the circum- 
stances in which they actually occur His work is therefore preliminary to 
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any attack on the proWcm of the connection of our actual perceptions 
mth geometry, and represents something which must be done in one form 
or another before any progress can be made wth these questions. 


The Logical PRonixsi of Isduction 


This portion of M Nicod'a book deab with one of the standmg purrles 
of philosophy, namely, how is it possible to Icam* from expenence at all ? 
We all agree that it is possible, but there is do generally accepted theory 
of the process The question is really twofold First, how can we know that 
there are any relations which hold between unknown eients aswell as knoivn, 
and are unaffected by the unknown cxents bccotnihg known.? and secondly, 
assuming such relations to exist, how can we learn what they are? 

This IS merely a rough statement of the problem, but it expresses a real 
distinction, the neglect of which has caused much confusion Many of the 
objections which ha\c been made to Mill s treatment of induction arise from 
supposing that he is deahng with the first question when he is really con- 
cerned with the second M Nicod gi\cs no excuse for such a mistake He 
confines himselt definitely to the second question and to a small portion of 
it, and IS careful to enunciate the axioms he assumes 

Fundamental to his sj'stenHis the distinction between ' pnmarj* inductions” 
and "secondary indocUons " In "primary inductions” the premises aregnen 
entirely b> direct obscr.'ation. or, at least, do not depend on pnor inductions, 
"secondary inductions” include ptenuses which arc t^ result of previous 
induction According to M Nicod the probability of any" secondary induction 
cannot be greater ^an that of the primary mductions iniolved He derives 
this conclusion from the following principle, "the conclusion of an inference 
extracts at most no more certamty or pro^bihty than the most uncertain 
of its premises ” If this were tme, scientific and practical reasoning would 
be m a bad way. for it would make corroboration of one argument or set 
of observations by another impossible. M Nicod docs not attempt to prov e 
this principle, and it is of some mtercst to try and guess bow be came bj* ' 
it. He seems to identify it with another principle which be enunciates thus: 
"startmg from premises which, taken together, have a probabihty p ... z 
frobi^le vtferefue which would confer on its conclusion the probabiht) q 
if its premises were certain will confer on its conclusion the probability 
fq "This IS much more plausible, but it is not the same as his former 
pnnaple, and, moreover, is not generally true M Kicod probably been 
misled by the old-fashion^ phraseology to which he elmgs, but, as Mr. 
Braithwaite points oat,* tus second pnociplc is only true when ^th the 
pemises not only support the conclusion but are necessary to it, so that 
•/I'efian'cs^iiiau^iJiieimittkusionisso'ifaewise.Tnere is, "however, a diffi culty 
in Mr. Braithwaite s exposure of the fallacy m*Ke>Ties' notation, for though, 
if X 13 the conclusion, y the mtermediate premise, and h our knowledge 
generally, xfh =ylh xl)h — yfxh, so that unless ^Jxh = i,»Jh >ylh‘xjyh. 
yet xjh wonldappear to be the expression appropriate to the probability of 
X m view of h before y was thought of. so that* the argument does not 
show the change in the probability of x due to the discovery of j. This is 
a r^ difficulty in Kejmes’ notation and may have helped to mislead 
M. hiicod and perhaps others also. 


But although pnmary induction has not the importance M Nicod attributes 
to It. It IS none the less fundamental The probabihty of a secondary induction 
may be greater, for all he has shown, than that of any of the pnmaiy 
* iUni , 1915, p 482 
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inductjons l^^ oh ed. but it certainly depmds on them, so that his estigatioa 

of pnmary induction is worth study 

He be^ns by distinguisWig between the two propositions “it is probable 
that all X IS A,” and ' any X is probably A.” If for ■‘probable” we substitute 
“certain.” these two propositions are eqms-alent , but as long as our probability 
f sl i-i short of certaintj they arc diflerent We may, indeed, say that the two 
propositions tend to become the same as the probability increases but this 
implies that certamtj is the same as maxmium probability, which M. hicod 
denies, and in any case we must distinguish them as long as we remain in 
the domam of probabihty Keynes also distinguishes the two forms and saj*s, 

■ Perhaps our generalizations should alwaj^s run 'It is probable that any 
gi\ en d IS / rather than ‘It is probable that all d are / "' > M Nicod, howe^ er, 
chooses the other altemati\e, and confines himself to the quesbon. How, 
and with what degree of probabihty. can we prove that “Ml X is A"’ or, 
m other words that X is a sufficient cimdibon for A, or, as he puts it, “X 
entails A ’ 

He first deals with what he calls “inducbon by invalidation " Assuming 
that A must have some one sufficient condition, some one “cause,” then 
if we suppose that all the characters of the instances examined are known, 
and that the onlj one common to all besides A is X, all laws except "X entails 
A ' are excluded, and we arc enbtled to conclude that “X entails A" with 
whatever degree of probability we attach to our assumpbon that A has 
some one cause If, however, we assume that A may have more than one 
suSaent condibon, so that X and Y may each entail A, or if X may enter 
into combinaboQ with other characters to give a character in which it does 
not obviously appear, as when two coloured lights uute to yield a colour 
indisbnguisbable by ej e from a ^lectroscopically pure colour, our reasoning 
fails and further assumptions are necessary. M Nicod suggests one which 
may be briefly stated thus The probabihty that the number of independent 
causes of A is greater than n tends to zero as n tends to infinity By the 
help of this pnnaple he shows that with a sufficient number of instances 
' we can perform our eUminabon so as to give the required result to any 
required degree of probabihty 

But we nev er know all the characters of an instance completely, and 
Nicod proceeds to consider how this affects our conclusions He quotes 
Keynes argument to the effect that an accumulabon of instances not known 
to differ mcreases the probability of the elunmabon of unlmown characters, 
but finally decides that probable elunmabon of this sort cannot yield a 
conclusion of more than a moderate degree of probability The argument 
is diffi cult to follow and is much obscured by the translabon. which seems 
here to be parbcularly bad but the conclusion seems to be fairly established, 
though somewhat weakened the mistake referred to above Is it not. 
however, what might have been expected’ ^^^lat proposibons are there of 
the type ‘ X entails A ' which we confidently beheve to be true utlhoui any 
excrfhow and our behef in which defends. merelY on a i^ nmary ladjirJion.’ 

ith one important class of cases, the cansabon of parbculars by parbculais 
Bertrand Russell has dealt m Our Knowledge of the External World and 
elsewhere and it is unnecessary to add anything to his exposibon The laws 
in which we put a higher degree of confidence, such as the differential 
equabons of phj-sics. are not of the form "X entails A " They may rest 
ultimatel> on a number of mducbons of this type, but, as has been pointed 
out, such mducbons may corroborate each other so as to yield a probabihty 
higher than that of any one of them. The theory of such corroborabon is 
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of grtat importance, but it lies ouKide M Nicod’s plan Some may say that 
they feel as much confidence in the cooclnsions of c\erjday experience 
as in any law of phpics and that these are of the tj-pe required Out is our 
confidence simplj the result of inducUon? •Tire bums '• Undoubtedly, but 
do we not to a certain extent mean merel) that ao> thing that did not bum 
would not be called fire so that our confidence would be a mixture of belief 
in induction and acquiescence in a tautology’ It would be possible to redefine 
our terms so as to banish this clement of tautologj, but I thinh that when 
tins was done we should find our confidence in the statement as true \nthout 
exception appreciably diminished It must be remembered that M Nictxl s 
reasoning applies onlj to arguments designed to prose that 'all X is A." 
not that anj X is A " 

\Vc will ntns pass to the other branch of M Kicod a theory of induction — 
‘ induction b> confirmation This is the process depending on the multi- 
plication theorem for probabilit) expounded in Chapter XX of Kej-nes’ 
Treatise on Prcbab\!ily According to it muluplication of instances of a 
law basing soire initial probability can on certain assumptions, raise this 
probability to anj required degree it Nicod points out that this theorem 
does not depend explicitl> on an> assumption as to the determinism of the 
character considered, we ma^ bj this method be able to increase the 
probabilitj of X entails A’ to an> extent without assuming that A must 
ha\ e some cause Mr Braithwaite {for ttl ) considers that any theorem of 
prohabilitj assumes determinism, and it is worth noticing that when M Kicod 
assumes dcteimmism he docs not use the multiplication theorem, and con- 
xerselj The point is important, for if Mr Braithwaite is right, Eddington’s 
philosophical conclusions from the application of probability in the quantum 
theory could not be sustained, but eico if 1 were able to determine it, the 
discussion would tale us far be>ond a cnticism of M Xicod 
SI bicod points out. howeier, that Ke>'nes’ proof only applies to the 
probabilit> of the law generally, not to the probabiht> of its senficatioti 
in a particular instance as >ct unknown. Me ha\e here a further example 
of the distinction between ‘ U is probable that all X is A,” and *Aay X is 
probablj A ' This objection would seem torender the wboieargumentrather 

futile, but I think the difficulty iz really one of notation It is the same as 
that pointed out aboie coucemiog the expression of the effect on the 
probability of conclusion produced b> a newly discos ered argument, as 
distinct from a newlj discovered fact 


M Xicod then deals with Kejmes' * ptinople of mdependent I’anety,” 
and shows that in the form gi\ en it leads to the paradoxical result that past 
expenence could gii e us no information as to the probable ranfy or otherwise 
of occurrences of different types in the future For the principle assumes 
that all occurrences are the result of difierent combinations of a finite 
number of independent factors, and. as M Kicod points out, some assnmpfaoa 
as to the relabse frequenaes of occurrence of these factors is also necessary 
Once these assumptions base been made they determine the relatiie 
frequencies of different types of occurrence and expenence will not change 
our conclusions on this point if the assumptions are to be mamtained this is 
exactly analogous to the well known theorem that, 1 / a com is "known to 
be fair," the occurrence of beads m any number of successive tosses does 
not affect the probability of heads in the next toss 
I think, however, that the principle can be restated so as to meet th« 
objeebon Assume that the number of independent causes is not knfyem 
that the probability that it is « wh^ p, tends to „ S 

to infimtj. Assume also, by the pnnaple of mdiffereace. that the imS 
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probabilities of these unknown factors are equal Then after expenence the 
probabihty that the number of factMs » « will be changed and their relahve 
probabilities will also be altered hot Keynes conclusion might sbll stand 
The world would sbll be the result of a finite number of independent factors 
and of the number and relabve frequenaes of such factors we should have 
probable knowledge derived from mtpcrtence The exact nature of the 
assumpbons necessary to validate the argument can only be found by 
elaborate mathemabcs but it does not seem likely that they would be 
unreasonable It should be noted howe\ er that this line of argument implies 
that the accumulabon of indistinguishable instances maj be important, as 
it would give information as to the number and relab\ e frequencies of the 
independent factors In this respect M Nicod would appear to be nght as 
against Keynes 

H Wallis Chapman 


The Meaning of Beauty A Theory of Msihet cs By T Stage {London 
The Cayme Press Ltd 1929 Pp 255 Pnce 6s ) 

Mr Stace s book on Hegel with its careful anal^-sis of two-thirds of the 
Encyclopedia prepared his readers for the discovery that in asthebc he 
adopts a point of view which may m one sense of a much misused word 
be called Hcgeban Beauty for him u the presence of the concept la per 
cepbble form So far that is Kegel but Mr Stace does not by any means 
adopt the whole Hegeban ssthettc nor indeed does be accept even this one 
element in it without important modificabons There are he bolds three 
kinds of concept There are categories hke unity which are co-extensive 
with reality e\erything in existence being an instance of each category 
There are empincaJ concepts like man of which only certam classes of things 
are instances But empirical concepts are of two kinds Some are perceptual 
that IS they are percepbbly present m the things that exempbfy them Others 
are non perceptual that is no amount of mere perceiving will reveal their 
presence it u only thinking that can reveal it To this class belong such 
concepts as (we give his own list) evolubon progress harmony goodness 
civilizabon law order peace gravitabon spirituality Now concepts may 
enter into knowledge in either of two ways They may be free concepts 
thought in abstraction from their instances in that case they are the objects 
of scientific or philosophical thought Ox they may be fused with a perceptual 
field in which case we do not distinguish them from their own instances 
For example we look at a man and see him as a man but the concept of 
man is free only when we ask ourselves what humamty is it is fused with 
the perceptual field when we form no theory of it but only see it m its 
mstance 

After these explanations we can state the theory Beauty Mr Stace tellsus 
IS the fusion of an empincal non perceptual concept with a perceptual field 
For example we see a man and see in him an instance of umty tte concept 
IS fused in the percept we do not think of nmty m abstraction we just see the 
man as om man Unity is a category and therefore on this occasion there is no 
beauty present. We see the same man but see him this time as a man an 
instance of humanity the concept bong fused in the percept, as before 
But humanity IS a perceptual concept, and therefore again there is no beauty 
But thirdly we see the same man as an instance of civilization or goodness 
once more we must not forget the concert 13 fused in the percept so com 
pletely that no trace of an abstract idea of goodness nses before our mind 
goodness and the man are one object not two and now the Tuan is beautifuL 
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The tbcorj’ is carefully worked out and expounded, and I do not think 
the abo%e outline misrepresents it But in addition to the difficulties which 
the author tnes to meet there appear to be others, which, unless they arc 
due to mere failure to understand it, arc far more formidable 

In the first place, it all depends, as Mr Stace himself points out, on the 
distinction between perceptual and non-perccptual empirical concepts But 
this distinction is far from clear Mr Stace assigns mathematical concepts 
to the perceptual class, and this, m his view, explains why it gives us no 
xsthctic pleasure to recognize such things as the circulanty of a circle. But 
13 circularity one of "the abstract ideas of perceived entities"? Do we ever 
perceive a really arcular physical object? I had thought, and still think, 
that we do not, and for that reason I had supposed, on coming across the 
distinction in question, that mathematical concepts could be unhesitatingly 
assigned to the non empirical class of concept As it is, the reader feels that 
he does not know where the line between the two classes ought to be drawn. 

But this IS not the worst of the difhculty We are told that, unlike non* 
perceptual concepts, the other two kinds, categories and empirical perceptual 
concepts, ' enter implicitly as submerged concepts, into our ordinary acts 
of perception, ' or, as the same idea is alternatively expressed, are "found 
in perception " It is also explained by the statement that ’ to the concepts, 
house, star, redness and so on. there are directly corresponding percepts." 
Presumably percepts 'directly correspond ‘ in the same way to categories 
like unity, existence, qualitj Butitis not easy to see how a good man corre* 
spends more directly to the concept of roan than to the concept of good. 
Apparently Mr. Stace holds that we puccivc him to be human, but do not 
perceive him to be good No doubt I see that be is a man, but I do not see 
this with my ej es, I see it by an act that is at once looking and thinkiog. 
And It 18 surely by the same land of act that 1 see him to be good In short, I 
cannot persuade myself that Mr Stace has made out the distinction between 
perceptual and non perceptual concepts, and on going over his text again 
and again in order to get his meaning more exactly, I find m>sclf alwajs pnt 
off by vague phrases Non perceptual concepts are said, for instance, to be 
"the result of intellectual refleebon." whereas perceptual concepts are "the 
abstract idea of perceived enbbcs " But howr do things, so distinguished, 
differ? Is not the abstract idea of a class of perceived entities the "result," 
in the only sense in which any concept is the result, of mtcUectual reflection ? 

But let us waive all these difficulties and assume, for the sake of argument, 
that the distinction between perceptual and non perceptual concepts has 
been satisfactorily estabhshed Another set of difficulties now ans« The 
beauty of anything, whether natural object or work of art. consists in the 
fact that a non-perceptual concept js fused ivjth the perception of it. Thus, 
in looking at a precipice, the concept of "the pumness of man in the face of 
the overwhelming forces of nature" is fused with the perceptual field, and 
vye get beauty, m the special form of sublinuty Now. it is the artist’s business, 
if he i^nts the scene, to effect this fusion in his own mmd and to make it 
easier for us. but Mr Stace explicitly points out that the concept in question 
does not^st m the artist’s mmd as an abstraction, and that, if it is put to 
him m tos form by the philosopher. * he may faff to recogmze it as an 
ingredient of his work." and "may altogether deny that his work is founded 
upon it 

"•U* th" throiy! lo ordinary petoepbna. 
m ^ a" 5,™*' “ “ “"“Pt man teing losad 

man But, pnsnmably. I may be «pented to use the word man, and to mean 
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sometluiig by it If, then, 1 am ashed whether 1 see a man, presumably 1 can 
answer {e\en without holding a theory about it) that I do If, when I am 
lookmg at a man I am asked this question and answer no the inference is 
either that I do not know the meamng of the word or that I am not percening 
the man as a man but as something else— a system of planes perhaps, or a 
Yahoo Similarly, if the artist is asked whether he sees the precipice as an 
embodiment of Nature s might, then if he knows plain English and does so 
see the precipice he ought to reply m the affirmative If the "fusing ’ of 
concepts is a phrase with an unambiguous meaning the artist has no business 
to disown the concept he ought to recognue it when it is pointed out. cien 
though it is not his business to theonxe about it m the abstract Either the 
concept IS really working in his mind or it is not If it is, it is working in the 
same way in wkch the concept of man is working m the mind of a person who 
perceiinng a man is consaous that what he perceties is a man, and in that 
case the artist ought consciously to perceive his object (the precipice) as an 
instance of the concept, and not to wait for the philosopher to point it out 
to him still less contradict the philosopher when be does If it is not, the 
whole theory falls to the ground 

And this leads to a further difficulty If the concepts ha\ e so ' disappeared 
in the percepts” that the artist does not even recogmre them when they are 
extneated by the philosopher how are we to know that the philosopher has 
extneated the nght concept? The artist, we are explicitly told, has no opmion 
on this question Nor has the art-cntic, for his business is only to have a 
refined taste in ait, not to theorize about it The philosopher has to do the 
work quite unaided and uncontrolled Ihis seems a curious task to lay on 
the shoulders of philosophy but philosophers are notonouslycapableof an> 
thing We have, however, a right to demand a defimte statement of the 
principles by which the philosopher is to be guided, and Mr Stace makes 
no attempt to fulfil this demand For all he tells us the philosopher simply 
drags any non perceptual concept out of his store, and attaches it to any 
work of art or natural object The impression left ©n a reader s mind is that 
the selection of a concept for this purpose is altogether arbitrary ' Thus the 
Illy of the valley obviously suggests punty, bmidity, modesty, and innocence ’’ 
' Chords in the base deep nch, and profound give an impression of solemnity 
and grandeur ’ Perhaps but to whom? Not, certainly, to a pamter or a 
musician To put such suggestions to them is like putting a red rag before a 
bull The painter will reply that anyone who sees things of this kind in a 
hly of the valley is loo^g at it in the fngidly and vulgarly sentimental 
manner which is most completely opposed to the artist s appreciation of 
form The tnusiaan, if he can bring himself to be civil to a person who writes 
base when he means bass will say that perhaps some bass chords give an 
impression of that kmd, if that is the kind of impression you are looking for, 
but that for his part he cares for none of these things hat he wants is 
music But it IS idle for the painter and musician to protest Air Stace has 
Avets/csacinzed ^Aem m adi-ance let they may repfy ffiat, aflfiough they 
have no nght to say that concepts are fused in their works they are surely 
entitled to say that certain attitudes towards these works are wholly 
un*sthetic 

It may be admitted that Mi Stace’s analysis often gives a true account 
of the subject matter of works of art and beautiful objects generally In 
descnbing the ossthetic effect of a quiet country landscape, he say s with 
eloquence and truth 'instinctively, subainsciously, we contrast the perfect 
peacefulness of the scene with the rash and hurry of our own lives the acute 
conflict of our desires the feverish passions of our inner nature the struggle 
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and pam and batUc of existence” It is \exy true that these feelings and 
thoughts are intimately connected mth the beauty of such landscapes. But 
what exactly is the connection' Tor Mr Stacc, the scene is beautiful because 
It ”\isibly embodies’' these thoughts, and the manner of this MSiblc embodi- 
ment IS the same as the manner m which a man*Msibly embodies the idea 
of humanity But the scene, ith all the feelings and thoughts which it awakes 
in 118, IS only one side of the irsthctic fact It is not birautj , it is only the 
raw material of beauty In order that there should be beauty itself, there 
must be, tn addition to this sub]cct matter, an activity of mind capable of 
making this formless welter of cxpencnce into a picture — into something 
“distanced’ from the feehngs'and thoughts of the spectator something having 
a structure, a rhj'thm, an organizabon of its own, something self-contained 
and self explanatory' Then and then only when the mind lias found for 
itbcU or made for itscU an object whose tormal stnictutc tenders it capable, 
of having significance docs beauty ansc 

Mr Stacc might agree, but claim that he has said this already . for he has 
included order, symmetry, conformity to law and so forth, among the 
concepts which fused with a percept, may make it beautiful But this is 
not at all the same thing This is only to include the form among the list of 
its own possible Contents It implies that the form, like any particular content, 
IS a contingent and inessential element in beauty it is. indeed to repeat 
the old fallacy of the hedonist who trying to reduce questions of morality 
to questions of pleasure, admits that one of the pleasures at which we may 
aim IS the pleasure of a good conscience And this error explains why Mr. 
Stace, alter borrowing a great part of his asthctic doctrine from Croce, 
confesses that he has no idea what Croce means by scsthctic form That 
confession is what we should expect from a writer who thinks that the "form- 
lessness" of a rock may be the ground of its ."esthetic effect upon us Certainly 
such formlessness— m other words, our failure to look at the rock— may be 
connected, whether as cause or effect, with emotional perturbations which 
we may feel in its presence But if the rock is to be beautiful, we must get 
over these perturbations and look at it. while, if the perturbations are to be 
beautiful, we must cease merely to feel them and look at — sec their 
shape and structure, their form, just as a student of landscape sees that of 
the rock 

R G Coi-usgwood. 


/"lie Types of Clfiual Theory By C D Brovd, LittD, FBA (London 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 4 Co , Ltd 1930 Pp xxv aSS 
Price 15s ) 

The five theories of ethics which Dr Broad has selected for discussion 
are those of Spmoia. Butlet. Hume. Kant, and Sidgwick He states very 
clearly his reasons for making this selection, and his purpose in discussing 
typical theories He says “In the find place, they the five selected 
morahsts] are extremely unlike each other, so that between them they give 
a Very fair idea of the range of possible views on the subject, though they 
l^ no tneatis exhaust all the alternatives Secondly, all five authors are 
thinkers of the highest rank, so that it is reasonable to suppose that the 
ty^ies of ethical theory’ which they favoured will be worth very serious 
considerafaon Since their views differ fundamentally from each other, they 
Mnnot all be true in all respects, and it is of course unlikely that any of 
cental^ the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about ethics 
But It seems hkefj that each of these great men wnU ha\ e seen some important 
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aspect of the subject, and that the imstabe of each wiU have been to emphasize 
this aspect to the exclusion of others whidi are equally relevant It appears 
to me that the best pjeparabon for ordinal work on any philosophic problem 
IS to study the solutions which have been proposed for it by men of gemus 
whose views differ from each other as mu^ as possible The clash of their 
opinions may stake a light which will enable us to avoid the mistakes into 
which they have fallen, and by nobcing the strong and weak points of each 
theory we may discover the direction in which further progress can be 
made” (pp 1-2) I have quoted this passage m full because it seems to me 
admirably to reveal the temper of Dr Broad s inquiry As might be expected 
from Dr Broad, we are given a careful and detailed discussion of certain 
fundamental problems m ethics Tn the case of each of the authors whom 
he examines, he is at pains to present the view in the most plausible form 
in which it may be interpreted This method certainly conduces to clearness, 
and IS well fitted to reveal distinctions of ethical types It has. however, 
the defect of tending to obscure those parts of a philosopher’s theory which 
cannot be rendered plausible m statements that are both concise and clear 
Yet the philosopher in question may have attached considerable importance 
to just those parts of his theory which this method of exposition tends to 
obscure This is especially the case with regard to Dr Broad’s exposition 
of Kant, and m a lesser degree with regard to Spinoza The method is most 
successful m the cases of Butler, Hume and Sidgwick, no doubt because 
these three were exceptionally clear thinkers 
^lueb the greatest amount of space u given to Sidgwick, the discussion 
of whose theories occupies over a hundred pages, whereas sot more than 
forty pages is given to any of the other four Kant, indeed, gets only twenty- 
six pages This extremely unequal amount of space seems to me to be fully 
justifi^ m view of the purpose Dr Broad bad in writing this book It is 
true that Kant s reputation is world wide, whereas Sidgwick’s Methods of 
Ethics is scarcely read outside Cambndge But this difference m their 
reputation does not correspond to a difference in tbeir value as 
moral philosophers On the contrary, I am inclined to agree with Dr 
Broad in regardmg the Methods of Ethics as “on the whole the best treatise 
on moral theory that has ever been written.” provided that the emphasis 
is placed upon "treatise ’ On the other band, Kant s contnbubon to ethical 
theory seems to me to be usually overrated m coxnpanson with the work 
of the other four philosophers discussed in this book Moreover, his con- 
tribution to ethics 13 limited to a single problem, to which Dr Broad does 
full justice 

In the short concludmg chapter Dr Broad gives a sketch of what appear 
to him to be the mam problems of etlucs, adding an extremely bnef summary 
of his own tentative conclusions which he formulates under eight heads 
The discussion m this chapter is so concise that it would not be possible 
here to give any summary that would do jusbee to its merits Three pomts 
may, however be mentioned (1) Dr Broad first divides ethical theories 
into two main classes, which he names respeebvely Naturalistic theones 
and Non-Naturalisbc theones These are distmgmshed by the fact that the 
former hold that ethical characteristics (viz good bad, nght, wrong ought, 
duty) "can be analysed without remainder into non ethical ones”, the latter 
hold that they cannot These two broad divisions are further subdivided 
and lUusbated (s) Dr. Broad examines with great care the problem as to 
what part is played by reason m ethics He distinguishes vanous different 
questions that have been confused in discussmg this problem and then 
states bis own view His discussion seems to me to be excepboaally dear 
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and helpful {3) Both in his treatment of StdgwicW and In this last chapter 
Dr Broad makes it clear that his own mcw is that ngtit and good are ethiul 
charactcnstics He holds that right and ittottg arc relational characteristics 
denoting ‘ appropnatenesa" or ' fittingncss * (and the reverse) to a total 
situation, and that the ftind of fittmgnesa u specific and unanalysable He 
rejects all forms of Naturalism asserting that "No form of Ethical Naturalism 
seems to me to be in the least plausible except the psychological form, and 
I am not acquainted i\ith any definition of ethical concepts in purely 
psychological terms which seems to me to be sati5f*^ctory * (P 2®*) 
Undoubtedly Bt Broad has written a useful book — all the more useful, 
perhaps because it is icry unlike the usual run of books on ethics Dr Broad 
shou's no desire to inspire people to act rightly he concentrates on attempting 
to aid them to think more clearly In the concluding words he suggests that 
the detailed analysis of ethical problems "is quite good fun for those people 
who like that sort of thing " But it is clear that good fun as it is. the value 
of such dialectical inquiry is not confined to the providing of amusement 
An inability to think clearly with regard to problems of conduct is at least 
as often the cause of wTongdoing as an mdiflcrcncc to moral obligations 
once they have been recognized Those whose duty it is to teach moral 
philosophy are likely to welcome a book dealing with such ' typical ’ theories 
m such a se\crcly logical manner Those who without being professional 
philosophers, arc yet keenly interested in ethical »n% cstigation are bound 
to find the book stimulating U may, howcaer be doubted whether those 
who have not read the philosophers discussed would not be well advnsed 
to read them first, and then turn to Dr Broad for pJidancc 

L Susan Stedoinq 


The Problem 0/ Truth Vniiersttyo/CaU/orntaPullicatto»s Vol X (Berkeley 
UnnersUy of Cati/oma Press 1928 Pp 1-364)* 

The philosophy* department in the Unnersity* of California arc to be con- 
gratulated on their plan of providing a set of lectures on a defimte philo- 
sophtcal problem eicry session The treatment cf a problem by different 
thinkers from somewhat different points of view is apt to be illuminating, 
espeaally, as is the case with these publications, the philosophers arc in touch 
with each other’s work The discussion of the nature of truth offers a problem 
of exceptional difficulty*, so that it is not altogether surprising if the lectures 
in the tenth volume hardly reach the level of preceding ones 
The opening lecture is by* Professor J H Muirhcad He is concerned to 
point out the nature of the problem and to suggest pnnciples for its solution 
His discussion relates to the meaning, the crilena and the Umitotwus ol truth 
mth regard to the first, he asserts that * truth is a quali^* of our judgments, 
a quality which our judgments by their very fonn claim to possess" (p 6) 
He considers three entena of truth (i) practical working, (ii) correspondence 
with an external trans ideal reality (lu) internal intra ideal coherence 
Professor lluithead assumes without discu'ision that these are crilena oi 
truth he nowhere faces the question whether, for example, correspondence 
^ *^S^rded, not as affording a entenon, but as being what truth is He 
mpi^y dismisses the pragmatic criterion and asserts that correspondence m 
the form of the "copy theory" is dead He argues that if we attempt to judge 
the wirespondence we are thrown back upon coherence So that these theories 
® tegarded as supplementary Finally, he passes to pnnaples for the 
so u on of the problem of truth There are three such principles (i) reality 
‘ The reviewer wry much regrets that this review has been Unavoidably delayed, 
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of the truth experience. (2) tnUrnahly and tdeahiy of the ultimate enUrion; 
(3) atlainabiUty of truth. The first pnnciple seems to be equivalent to "we do 
in fact assert some propositions that are true’’ If this be correct, it can hardly 
be considered that the first prmai^e will aid ns in solving the problem of 
truth The whole discussion suSers from the use of vague and metaphorical 
language, so that it is often difficult to see exactly what it is that is being 
asserted A more fundamental defect is to be found m Professor Muirhead’s 
failure to apprehend the nature of mathematics He supposes, for instance, 
that it would be difficult to say "what number would be apart from the ideas 
of space and time” (p 23) This misconception may possibly account for the 
extraordinary footnote (p 9), in which Professor Mnirbead suggests that "the 
copy theory" Imgers on in Royce’s celebrated illustration of truth as a self- 
representative system ’■ The difficulty in apprehending Professor Muirhead’s 
view IS to see dearly what he means by judgment He obscures this pomt by 
his use of metaphors Those who reject the correspondence theories seem to 
forget that 1/ Reality be coherent, and 1/ true propositions correspond to 
what IS real, then the "system of true propositions" must also be coherent, 
although th^ would not owe their truth to their coherence 
The last lecture on "Truth Subsistential and Existential,” by Professor W 
P Montague, does not throw soffiaeut light upon the mcamng of "real," 
although the exact determination of its meaning is crucial for the whole 
discussion He says "We may define the 'true' as the 'real' considered as the 
object of a possible judgment Truth is reality viewed from a certain angle, 
the angle of actual or possible ludgment" (p 248) This definition la said to 
transform the problem of truth into the problem of reality. The transformation, 
as stated within the limits of this paper, does not aid in making the nature of 
the problem precise, nor m indicating its solution Professor Montague’s theory 
requires for Its exposition agreateramountof space than w-as available to him 
here It is to be hoped that he will work this theory out at greater length Pro- 
fessor G P Adams, in his lecture on‘*Tmtb, Piscourse, and Reality,” also 
appears to transform truth mto reality Thus be sa>s "Truth is, m all literal- 
ness, realit}' itself m the form and perspective of judgment.” But he does not 
attempt to anal}-se the proposition "This is real,” so that his theory remams 
somewhat obscure One pomt in bis discussion is of great mterat Heinsists 
that "the crucial difficulty m interpreting the nature of erroneous judgments 
does not ansem the Case of pToposltlonswhlcha^el.^O\^■ntobe^alse” (p 193) 
Such pTopositwns are not believed and do not seem to be "genuine judg- 
ments " Difficulty anses"oiily where you ha\ea£>ona fide judgment, one, that 
is, which claims to be true " In the opinion of the present reviewer this view is 
certainly correct, but at least two of the other contributors would not be in 
agreement Professor Loewenberg, in bis lecture on "The Fourfold Root of 
Truth,” maintains that, taken at a certam level of interpretation, a judgment 
that appears to be nonsensical may be true Thus be says ' Afy judgment — to 
take an extreme instance— that a square figure is round, divorced from belief 
and. farm, tJut -n/anA ■ins«h* uii imcAeifmfi strUifcion, o certauhy ‘true' 
it simply refers to the fact that 1 am aware of the essences ‘squareness* and 
roundness’ and the relation of ’identity’” (p 221) Perhaps this statement 
should not be regarded as denying that propositions that are not believed 
are not ' germme judgments '* but it is difficult to see what other meaning it 
can have Professor Loewenberg's discussion of "four kmds” of truth, which 
he labels respectively, adierbiaJ, adjettnal, substantival, and hyphenated, is 
too unclear to be discussed at length m a bnef review ilr Marhenke also 
appears to think that the analysts of propositions uttered veithont belief will 
throw light npon the nature of error He is, however, more concerned with the 
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discassKin o! nonvcndical i«rCept.on than t^ith nhat h» calls "judgmcnlal 
error ” Trom this point of view his paper has some interest 

ProlcssorW R Dennes m 'Practice as a Test ol Truth has untlcn an 
interesting paper in sihich he contenas that practical iiorking cannot hate 
uhat IS meant by IriiH, nor can it be tegariled as a reliable test ot truth He 
ruses the eiucstion uhclhcr out prcterence lor a gnen scientific theory is not 
in the end arsthetic rather thaii practical There seems little doubt that this 
is so Professor Mackaj is concerned with the ssthctic element in science, 
but he does not succeed m maVmg \ety dear the relation between * ajsthetic 
truths'* and scientific facts PrtffcssorV T Leuzen has wntten an interesting 
paper on * Statistical Truth in rh>-sical Sacnce,’ but it is concerned less with 

ttwth 

Professor S C Pepper s long pap” on * Truth by Continuity" begins by 
analj-sing a paper by Professor Moms Cohen The purpose of this analysis 
seems to be to suggest that if J oo take sirailantj scnouslj > ou make a joke 
of time *’ He assumes that we fnust not make a joke of time and accordmglj 
he denies that there is similant> This leads to the statement It has been 
customary to assume that when we say All potatoes are brown,’ we are 
able to make this judgment because the potatoes are similar Sfj suggestion 
13 that the potatoes are similar because we are able to make this judgment ’ 
(P 5-1) Significant reference 1 1 identical response is to be substituted for 
similarity It cannot be said that Professor Pepper has succeeded in making 
bis argument con>nnclng Possibly here again the limitation of space is respon- 
sible for the inadequacy of the argument. Many of these lectures require 
to bo set m the context ol their authors philosophy lacking this, misunder- 
standing may be possible 

L Susan Stcobisc 


and Peahl) Bj CstacMnrRsos AuthotKCrd Translation b> Kate 
Loewenberg Library of Philosophj (London Allen tc Unwin Ltd 
1930 Pp ^93 Price x6s net) 

It IS an event of no small importance to philosophy that the earliest of 
M Mejersons bnUxant studies on the character and limits of scientific 
explanation should at last be available in our own tongue Doubtless some 
of his admirers would have wished that he had been introduced through 
his second work PExpUcatton dans les Sciences, the statement Of his thought 
that he himself prefers But the project of a two-v olumo translation probably 
dismayed the publishers if not the translator, so we must receive vcith good 
grace this substantial substitute, which is certainly more than half the loaf 
The central contention in M Mejerson's criticisms is that scientific 
explanation despite the many matenal differences of its expheanda, exhibits 
throughout one and the same paradox Explanatory process is an incessant 
attempt to eliminate the unexplained that which is (either at the moment, 
or permanently) irrational Wherever explanatorj eSort is eflectual, it 
is so only at the cost of introducing an irrational somewhere else Some 
irrationals ate such that science can never hope to explain, and. in fact, 
the existence of some or other irrationals seems to be a condition of the 
very possibility of any explanation whatever Such is the purport of the 
mam theme, a fuller statement of it, an indication of its epistemological 
import, its connexions with the concepts of law and cause and the fact 
of their presupposition in both common sense construction and empirical 
science these have been already outlined in my article * Emile Meverson ’ in 
this Jcttrnal (January 1916) 
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To turn then to the transUtioo itself, ilrs Loewenberg seems to have 
succeeded m conveying her author's meaning in intelligible form Positive 
errors in translation are few, and the ideas flow for the most part easily. 
The mam object and utility of tran^tion has therefore been secured The 
full force of the French, however, is not always made completely evident, 
m some places the English seems 'pale' beside the more vigorous French, 
m others it bears that stramed quality qut sent la iraducUon For instance, 
justice is hardly done to the varying senses of qve, the French reflexive is 
too nmformly rendered by the Engbsb passive— sometimes where our active 
would be more natural — and a laudable desire to keep close to the French 
has led to some awkward snbsbtutions, as when, e g , jusU is rendered by 
'just instead of 'correct,' "nght', assuriment by ’assuredly’ rather than 
'certainly , pTitendu{e) by ’pretended’ instead of 'so-called' (as in "the 
pretended 'economy' of nature . ”, p Ji6) These are, of course, mmor 

blemishes but they are not infrequent and there are places in which the 
meaning is left rather obscure, others where it is somewhat distorted. All 
the same, the defects are certainly not so senons as to render the translation 
untrustworthy, and the reader is considerably indebted to Mrs Loewenberg 
for havmg undertaken what was clearly an exacting and laborious task. 
Smce some justification for my criticisms is due. I give the foUowmg jottings 
as a lair sample o! the points that induced me to propose them — 

P 40 (ten hues from bottom) The translation contradicts the text, for 
ne . qtu restricts two clauses and not merely one Thus, "cannot be observed 
if ordmaxy conditions cease" should read "cannot be observed unless ordinary 
conditions cease ' 

P 293 'une ccuUur unit" is not a "solid colour,” but an "even colour,” 
or "a colour of even tone " 

P 293 (Ime 37), read "since we lack the organ for discerning it,” not, 

' the organ for understanding it being absent ” (There is no question of 
"understanding" it ) 

(Ime 33), touUs closes se font par des causes tnlelhgxhles" "are created 
by 13 unsuitable here, especially m connexion with Leibnia It is "natural 
production" not ’ creation ’ that is in question 
P 300 (Ime 1 fli ), this IS no just mdicabon of should read. "But 

this is to misunderstand the rdle assigned to the phenomenon in mechamcal 
theones ' 

P 310 (Ime 13 fi ), ' they could vary m time but that would be to 
suppose a law without any possible reason," should read "they might vary 
in tune . but that would be laying down a law without possibility of 
proof ” 

(line 20 ff ), "so that there can never be entire persistence, coincidence, 
complete identity, between antecedent and consequent " This mistranslates 
persislanee du tout," and the third comma misdirects our attention It 
should read ’ there can never be persistence of the whole, comcidence, 
complete. 

P 3 S 2 (Ime 4), "d/gager de sa gangue matinaliste" is to do somethmg 
more radical than "nd it of its materialist flavour" \ Bather "free it from 
its mcrustation of materialism " 

R 316 (bne 4 ff ) "But m that case I suppose a superior knowledge (Kature 
or God) which knows of these ends, how otherwise could it will them?” 
hardly brings out the contrast I suggest "But m such a case, it is because 
1 assume that a higher consciousness . ts aware of those ends, otherwise 
how could it will them?" 

flower), Vues d ensemble should not be translated by "general ideas," which 
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has a diflcrcnt and specialized meaning in philosophy hut they alone made 
any comprehensue surveys possible in the biological sciences 
(lOMcr) the biologist wiU always teasonfor the most part as if 
should read vmU argue more often than not as though 

P 387 (2 lines from bottom) their (the scientists ) methodical ways arc 
cheerfully accepted without questioning whctler tic aforesaid methods 
had ever really been applied by the scientists themselves destroys the 
meaning Read it is because one was satisfied to accept what they pointed 
out as having been their methods without fnding out whether they them 
sell es did actually apply those methods 

S V Ivrrusc 


The Problem of Tu e Au Iltsiortcal and Critical Study By I AtrXANDER 
GuNV MA DSc PhB (London George Allen & Lnwin Ltd 
1929 Pp 460 Price 163 ) 

The problem with regard to the nature of Time is one of absorbing interest 
and of extreme difficulty e havcprobably alUcltthetnithof St Augustine s 
famous aphonsm Philosophers will have reason to be grateful to Professor 
Gunn for this careful study of the problem His treatment is mainly historical 
but the last chapter contains his own contribution to the subject The his 
toncal chapters are fully documented and there is a full bibliography so that 
the philosopher who is interested m what others have thought with regard to 
Time will find Professor Gunn 3 tx»k of the greatest use as a guide to further 
study The exposition itself suffers from the fact that Professor Gunn seems 
not to have made up his mind whether the exposition is designed chiefly to 
remind those who have read the works expounded or to i«/om those who 
have not If the former then the exposition is unnecessarily full if the latter 
it IS rather too disconnected and too much interrupted with criticism Two 
bnef chapters deal with Greek and with medixval conceptions of Time one 
chapter is devoted to Newton and his immediate successors and another to 
Rant and his successors There » a long chapter on Time in Contemporary 
Metapby*sics which begins with Guy*au and includes a discussion of all the 
best known contemporary theories The discussion of the views of Alexander 
and of Whitehead arc cspcaally interesting although as might bo expected 
Professor Gunn docs not succeed m making the latter intelligible The dis 
cussion of Russell s views is the least satisfactory Professor Gunn s cnticism 
of the Tnsiram Shandy paradox appears to rest upon a misconception The 
treatment of McTaggart is so bnef as to be completely unintelligible to 
those who have not read the onginal 


Professor Gunn s ow n conception of the nature of Tune la cleaxly wAmaJLed. 
in the opening pars^raph of the last chapter He says All discussions of 
Time lead sooner or later to fundamental problems of a metaphysical kind 
To ask what IS the nature of Time IS m effect to askwbatisRealify and on 
the subjective side as Guyau insisted to mvestigate our awareness of Time 
13 fo ra se fundamental problems of the ongin of experience Neither psy 
chology nor physics attempts to grasp the problem of the nature of Time in 
Its full significance the one is merely concerned with our subjectiv e awareness 
of time and the other confines itself largely to considerations of measurement 
The problem of the nature of Tune remains therefore a metaphy sical problem 
(P 371) This contention is undoubtedly true even though some writers on 
relativity appear sometimes to bav e forgotten it Professor Gunn is concerned 
to stress the distinction between (i) the percept of Time and the concent of 
Time (u) the nature of our awareness of Time and the nature of Time He 
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thinks that a failure to obser\ e these distinctions has led to a confusion between 
past and onr remembered past, and between Present and speaous present 
He has much to say with regard to the question whether the past or the 
future extsts or not but he does not anywhere explain what he understands 
to be meant by ‘ This exists ” llis failure to analyse this proposition is the 
maiq cause of the obscurity of ftofessor Gunn's ow n solution of the problem 
of Time Thus he says In any case. Time cannot be restricted to the mere 
present it must embrace past and future These, it is true do not exist m 
the way the present exists, and the future again does not exist in the way 
the past did and does Although the past event is not now existent, it was 
a feature of existence and the historical truth of its existence is a fact for 
all subsequent time (p 410) This statement is essentially unclear, since it 
mvohes a reference to different ways of exxsUng, the difference between 
which has not been explained It would be interesting to knowhow Professor 
Gunn would analj’se the propositions, "This is past ’ and * This existed in 
the past ” The latter does not appear to be inconsistent with “This is 
present ' This would obviously be the case if This" indicated a sensum The 
uncritical use of the notions of extstence. betng, reahly is tx>und to obscure the 
analysis of temporal facts and hence to lead to uncleamess with regard to 
the problem of Time But the problemis so excessively difficult that it would 
be unreasonable to look for a perfectly clear treatment of it I’rofessor Gunn 
has succeeded in wnting a book that will be of value to all who arc interested 
in this problem 

L SLSAV STEBaiNC 


SfoMfl della Filosofia ParU Terea IttMUtmenfo, Piforma t CoMrotxfvtma 
By G1.100 DB Rucoiero (Ban Lateraa & Pigli 1930 a voU vm 
+ 310 300 Pnee Lire 40 ) 

professor de Ruggiero is steadfastly carrying through the onerous task of 
wnting a comprehensive history of philosophy Two volumes have appieared 
on the ancients three on the Fathers and Schoolmen and now appiear two 
more carrying the story to the threshold of what we call the modem pienod 
Besides these hebas publisbedabnef outline of the entire history of philosophy, 
and a bnlliant dialectical survey in two v< 4 umes of philosophical thought in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centunes (English translation under the title 
Modern Philosophy published by Allen & Unwin) My Own tnbute to him 
IS quite simply, that his achievement is as unwearying as his effort The 
most hardened reader of histones may read J^ofessoT de Ruggieros with 
profit with rarely flagging interest, and even with frequent delight He 
writes for mstniction not for reference, and therefore avoids the style and 
arrangement of a catalogue Consequently he is never pedestnan and never 
merely erudite Moreover with a mind as keen as a knife, be is never merely 
Critical although he makes new assessments they stand clearly not as excuses 
for wnting a new book on an old subject but as convictions sincerely and 
Serenely scholarly To be onginal without being anxious to be so and with an 
onginality that nev er p»ov okes temper but only thought because it is informed 
by a most versatile sympathy, is bis most remarkable gift 
A history is best commended by ebcitiog such general qualities than by 
arbitrarily selecting a few details lor apiproval or condemnation Some of us 
Will agree with Professor de Roggicio that, for example, the modermty of 
\\illiam of Occam has been greatly exaggerated that bis 'nominalism'' is 
conceptualism, that Eckhart s dissoIviRg influence on later medmivalism 
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represents onl> one side of liis pcrsonnlity, that Nicholas of Cusa was a pioneer 
less in sirtne ol his Doefa J^Moronlia than of h« later less systeraalit works, 
that Leonardo was not really the philosopher some base etawned him to be; 
and some of us mil be only momentanl) attracted by the suggestion that 
the Florentine Academy’s exaltation of the Platonic Idea of Lose, in the 
form gisen to it by L^nc Ebreo, foreshadowed Spmoia’s amcrr Dei inlet- 
lecUiahs Instead of prolonging such details, it will lie more helpful to mention 
the author 5 \ncvf of the period as a whole, which he approaches through the 
separation of philosophy from religion aimed at bj Duns Scotus and Occam, 
the naturalistic interest of the A\ erroiits and the mj sticism of Eckhart 
His mam conclusion is that the dLScontmmt^ between the Schoolmen and 
the Humanists lias been tn, er-emphas«ed The former, masters of sjstcm, 
bequeathed the ideal ol sj stem and the persistence of this as well as of doctnnal 
ingredients has to be acknowledged The Hnmawsts showed their weakness 
not so much by their inability to find a neie system as by their relapsing, 
when the need of sj'stcm was most felt, into the old one “The Humanistic 
writings express no more than an attitude or a tendency, through lack of 
method and co-ordination the newr impetus which here and there is present 
in them 13 soon spent or osercome b> the old habits of mind, so that the 
Scholastic theme which seemed to base been made \oid easily flourishes 
again and dominates with scarce!) an)'thing to oppose it ’’ There follows 
a pointed protest against our customarj* way ol narrating the story’ of the 
Renaissance with nothing but a forward look ’’On grounds of their affinity 
With us, often on mere suggestions of such affinity, we are led to stress the 
importance of those elements which are nearer to our life, dming the others 
back into the shadow of a conventionalued Middle Ages, a Middle Ages 
wo\en of shadows Thus emerge histones made up of anticipations and 
dmnations, as though a whole age could live only to prepare for another.’* 
There is an excellent bibliography, constructed on the pnnciple that a 
bibUography should be useful and therefore selective It is introduced with a 
well desened cnticism of the ever-expondiog Crurdnsi of Ueberweg “In its 
bibbographical part extremely unequal works, old and new, are catalogued, 
or rather thrown together, wxthout discrimination, so that the reader who 
does not otherwise know how to find his bcanngs will seek m \-ann for a guiding 
thread “ Professor de Ruggiero wall probably be glad to add to the 1592 
edition of the Defensor Pacts of Marsilioof Padua the edition recently published 
b) the Cambridge University Press He does not hesitate to say roundly 
“There is no good monograph on Cusa,” but among the monographs listed 
there should be 3 Ritter's Docra Ignoronho die Tkeorie des .VicJtjjnijfns fcei 
Nicolaus Cusanus (Teubner, 1927). and there should be mention of the forth- 
coming edition of the works of Cusa to be published by the Heidelbcrger 
Akademie der NNissenschaftcn ® 

T F Jrssop. 


i-i*,;,,,,,, Ml, mo , , m,,n By Uco SriRtro (norence Lc Momier 

1930 Pp 267 PnceLireao) 

The bool consists of eighteen irtcfe, and reviews imtten dimn- the last 

tea jean, each one dated (XIII „ »»dated. ,t should be .929) SiSnT^tS, 

contents Show an alert follonang ol Enghsh thonght, there aS crrfcal snm 
mmes of the Anstotelean Society’s supplementary volume Ertoin/y 
ood .V,u,„sm (pp „3-„8), ol Prolessor Paton’s bool Tie inn 

(pp 221 ^, 9 ). and ol Professor de BnijiVs article “Gentde’s Philosophy ol 
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the Spint," m the Journal of Pktlosophtcal Studies of January 1929 
(pp 22g-237) 

The articles have been collected because of their common concern with the 
exposition and defence of the new Italian idealism in general and of Gentile's 
idealism m particular There is inevitably much repetition, frequent recurrence 
in almost identical words of the same affirmations and protests, but this 
constant use of a smgle measuring rod makes clear to us what in the new 
movement the author regards as fundamental Indirectly the book indicates 
what Italian philosophers of all persuasions are thinking. The author claims 
that "there is no thinker or problem of any importance in the field of specu- 
lative studies that has not been brought under examination ’’ This claim is 
much too strong so far as problems are concerned, and a few of the articles 
seem too slight to deserve reprmting — eg ' Troppa filosofia," a reply to a 
charge made by Croce in La Cnhca that the youth of Italy is busying itself 
too much with talkmg about the abstract principles of philosophy instead of 
applying them u literary cnhcism, histoiy, etc , though this is of interest as 
showmg Croce’s superb confidence in the finality of his findings, and the 
authority a teacher can acquire m Italy. "Apply my prmciples, don’t discuss 
them,” can only be said by one who knows that be can rely on hero worship, 
and the Italians’ large and often very beautiful capaaty for this should be 
borne m mind when the number of Croce’s and Gentile’s followers is adduced 
as a presumptive mark of the greatness of these two thinkers 
I ^d the chapter on Croce, the longest in the book, the best, though more 
for its expository side than for its cnhcisms m the incisive style which Italian 
wnters by preference adopt Followers of Gentile will be mterested m the 
review of Father Chiocchetti's well known book La Fihsofa dt Gioi-anm 
Cinhlt, to which Chiocchetti's reply is appended 
The author's general position is expressed m his statement that "the 
deepest value of modem philosophy is to be found in the changed con 
ception of philosophy itself, which is no longer taken to be the obser- 
vation and comprehension of a world that exists, an obsertation and 
comprehension which, by referring to a reality already achieved, are with 
respect to this accidental and therefore useless, but as the very reason of the 
world, the process of the world baving the same reality as the thought that 
t hink s it, and that reality alone” (p 306) This really means that the philo- 
sophy of Gentile enters history not as another compebtor, but as the goal 
towards which the mam Ime of modem philosophy has been hitherto half- 
conscwusly giopmg, a claim which is connected with the thesis that philo 
sophy and history are identical The author tries with great ability to prove 
it, but I confess that neither on this nor on other pomts has he dispelled for 
me the obscurity, the oracular veil, that bangs about his master. To take but 
one of many examples that ofier themselves, I can find nothing but rhetonc, 
m particular the rhetorical show of logic, in the following “History is dia- 
lecbcal development, the passage from sensation to sensahon, and the con- 
tinual resolving or overcoming of one sensafaon by another, in an eternal 
dsaiaa whicii is continual victory But precisely because it is a continual 
overcoming and a continual victory, the dialectacal process of the spmt 
necessanly implies a something contmually overcome — evil immanent la 
good, gnef in joy, mulbplicity in unify, death in life, the object m the subject, 
not bemg m being, the empirical m the transcendental, nature m spirit” (p 49). 
To say the least, there is no distmction here among the metaphoncal, the 
positive andtheev 3 lnativemeanuigsof"vutoiy” every act of mind includes 
mmething of its predecessor, and thnefore "overcoines" itl The raeamng of 
the term "sensation" in the above passage IS thus explained. "If we seek truly 
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to conceive the spiritual act, the thinVmg Tather than v'hat is thought, all 
multiphaty most disappear and all the grades of the spirit most resoh-o 
themseUes into a single act Hence sensation » already the whole of spirit, 
and 13 therefore also of necessity perception, representation, concept, judg- 
ment, knowledge, will, and in the same way all these are only ore, namely, 
sensation" (p 47) This must mean cither that sensation taken by itself is an 
abstraction — the venest commonplace, and capable of simple, direct stale- 
jnent — or that difierent orpcncnccs are identical if their diflercnccs are 
Ignored, or else that the part ts identical with the whole, and tice reria The 
statement is an^ how par^oxical in form, and paradox u a rhetorical bauble, 
unsuited to the anstent^* of thinking that philosophy demands I indulge 
this cnticism because metaphor, word play, and paradox form alarge part of 
the verbal stock in trade 0! tba school Despite it, I am bound to commend 
the book as an able and interesting record of current Italian thonght 

T E Jessop 


The Intelhgxhh irofW ytetaphjnaand Value Tiy iLUtB Marshall HbbaS- 
Library of Philosophj (London George Allen & Unwin Ltd New 
York The tfacmillan Co 1020 f*P 470 Pnea lOs net) 

The Idea of Valie By Joir. Laird (Cambridge Unnersitj Press 1929. 
Pp XX -L 384 Price ifis net ) 

Professor Ltban ndes forth 10 shining armour from the citadel of the 
Great Tradition, phihscphta ptrettfn, tosfay the foes that threaten it m these 
disorderly and rebellious daja. with 'Value' for his device Professor Laird, 
on the other hand, thinks it best to do a little quiet dissection m his pnv’ate 
laboratory before taking the held Hence the professors do not meet, but 1! 
they met it seems likely that they would meet as opponents Their two 
enterprises, however, do supplement one another From Mr Urban we get a 
full and eloquent statement of the main issue as be sees it, illDniinatcd by 
constant reference to the great philosophers of the past We learn, at least, 
why he is 80 eager to assert the integrity and autonomv of v alues and establish 
"an intelligible world, in some sense 'beyond' the sensible and the phenome- 
nal “ And if in bis exposition the trees become somewhat lost in the wood, 
m 51r Laird’s the wood is stnctlj subordinated to the trees — for Mr. Laird 
eschews metaphj'sics His careful exposition of the views of others and tenta- 
tive approaches to solutions of his own, are on the dialecbcal plane, and in 
the mam he keeps the v-alues separate Economic good, desire, pleasure, and 
moral good are dealt with successiv elj , and though he offers ns, in the issue, a 
choice between three general theories of value, these theories are regarded 
pnmanly as attempts "to bnng precision into the idea of value," and are 
considered on that ground rather than in their wider philosophical significance 
Neither book gives us what is. I think, much wanted, an examination of the 
wncept of value itself, b^ which I mean a discussion of thenature of the unity 
into which these diverse elements— the true, the good, the beautiful— are 
brought when they are together envisaged as values Mr Urban would perhaps 
say biat he has done that alread> in his previous book. Mr Laird might say 
that he has not yet got so far But every book must stand on its own legs, 
and both of these books suffer from a certain lack of defimtion m the central 
concepticpn 

3Ir Urban’s general attitude is indicated by his title. Philosophy must try 
to offer men an intelhgible world, a world which has what he calls tr/nnsic 
as opp^ to mere insinwxenta}, wtclhgiMitj*. His plea throughout is that 
such intelhgibihty cannot be reached naless reality is interpreted m terms of 
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%alue Reality must be exhibited as more than mere existence or actuality, 
knowledge must pass into acknowledgment Only so can we pass beycnd the 
abstractions of science to the concrete individual, only so can we maintain 
any firm idea of progress and development, only so can we recover the old 
ideals of speculative deduction and philosophical system And if we set our- 
<ielves on this path we shall not be able to accept space and time as ultimate, 
they can be no more than phenotnna bem /undala In all this we have idealistic 
theses asserted vigorously against realism But Mr Urban also uses his con- 
ception of value as a ground ol resistance to certain idealistic tendencies 
especially against an exaggerated monism His conception of axiological 
unity requires a scale or gradation mreahty culminating m an ens realissimtin , 
not a single ultimate substance or nmmtudo realiiain ‘ In the last analysis a 
system of philosophy must be a system of values . such a unity must be 
a ‘ dominant unity in Leibniz’s sense, in the sense, namely, that a ‘'pnvi- 
leged position is given to something — toanens realissiiniun, and the principle 
of order becomes one of axiological dominance rather than of logical co-ordi- 
nation " 

In detail I do not find Mr Urban’s metaphysical position very easy to 
understand In the first part he endorses the normative view of logic, but the 
connection between this view and value-metaphysic is not, m my opinion, made 
out and 1 do not understand howr a normative logic can be said to be the 
"reflection ' of a spontaneous activity which it cannot "negate ’’ In the second 
part which is his mam argument value is used almost exclusively as tho direc- 
tive ol purpose, » e as good, truth, and beauty dropping mlo the background 
This leads to an emphasis on the time factor, and the general idea of advance 
and progress so great as almost to cancel the previous affirmation that time 
must not be taken as ultimate Lastly, Mr Urban, in effect, offers us the 
alternative of either reducing value to existence or reducing existence to 
values The first course, he urges involves the destruction of values, and he 
therefore seems committed to thesecond But wedo not find that this reduction 
IS anywhere in his book clearly and unambiguously earned out 

Mr Laird s book is much more difficult to discuss shortly because it has 
much less unity It has the tnent that those who differ from it fundamentally 
will be able to get a good deal from reading it His statement and discussion 
of the views of Spinoza the Cartesians, the Bntish Moralists, and Kant, as 
well as of those of a number of recent venters, will be of great assistance to 
clear thinking m this field On the other hand, it has the defect that with all 
his skill Mr Laird cannot make the book read as more than a collection of 
studies on his subject He has not pulled it together, and he cannot pull it 
together until he adopts a more definite metaphysical position In detail, 
Mr Laird is often provocative, but surely he goes beyond provocation into 
sheer absurdity when he sa>3 that "infants are not less social than adults, 
but, if anything more so ’’ 

J L Stocks 


The Nature oj Knod^ing By R I Aarov. M A , D Phil (London. Williams & 
NorgateLtd 193 ® Pp *54 Price 73 6d) 

Mr Aaron has written an exceedingly good book It is clearly argued, well 
arranged, always sensible, and never siHy These are high ments m any philo- 
sophical work and to them Mr Aaron adds another philosophical insight 
His subject takes him over some of the roost difficult and well w om temtory 
of philosophy, a temtory upon which all the philosophers haie left their 
trails The trails are confused, and most of them considerably the worse for 
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wear owing to tlic liabit of e-ich smccc«»>c plwlosoplicr of trciiling m timl 
trcidjng down the footstep'^ of Im prcdcrcvson and nUhowgli it can *icaTCely 
be said that Mr Aaron has struck a new one he has ftt least picked his 
wa> with commcndal le circumspection has faded to go back on his tracks 
naoidcd pitfalls and realK arris c<l fomcwbcrc 

His proce<hirc is to take actual examples of what is commonly called 
knowing and to cmliatk upon a description of tbtm with a mcw to seeing 
whether the\ exhibit a common factor and if so what Hefsnot he cautions 
ns attempting to explain knowing bj deducing its nature o priori from 
some high metaphysical principle lbs purpose is description only and Ina 
task surface work 

Before lieginning it he announces certain postulates the truth of which he 
proposes to assume Iirst there is knowing obviously since if 11 ere were not 
we could not know that there was not and we do m fact know that there is 
Secondly knowing is an experience which gives us a feeling of conviction 
in this it IS to be distinguished from opining which is accompanied by no con 
Mellon Thirdly since error can l>e accompanied Iry a feeling of conMCbon 
we may be quite wrong and yet convinced that we are right and since we 
cannot be said to know when we arc wrong knowing must Iw Infallible 
Knciwirvg liemg thus distinguished Mr Varon embarks upon a search for it 
m sensory experience discursive reasoning and intuitive apprehension 

Ifis discussion of sensory expencncc is the most illuminating of the three 
Rejecting all branches of idealist and teprescntationahst theory he concludes 
first that we have a conviction that there is an mdcpcndentlj real world 
This conviction is highly probable 1 ut m view of the possibility of solipsism 
It cannot I e licld to be certain and is not therefore knowang There is how 
ever another conviction which is absolutely certain this la the convactitm 
that we arc actually having sensory experience But this conviction only 
anses on reflection— nobody but a philosopher would dream of asserting 
that there is such a conviction— and is not normally present in sensory 
experience 

But there IS yet a third conviction involved namely that of real being 

Sense experience Involves an awareness of existence and this conviction 
that something exists is undoubtedly knowing Certainly it does not take 
us very far for we must admit thvt the qualities we actually experience are 
not qualities of an independent real and that the combinations of qualities 
which we call objects arc notnecessaiily tobcloundinthereal All then that 
we are entitled to say is that the knowledge such as It is that lurks in sense 
experience is an apprehension of the existence of areal world The knowang 
involved m discursive reasoning and intmbvcapprehenvionis described m the 
same terms and the conclusion is reached that knowang is precisely the same 
wherever and m whatever context it occurs It is not many but one the 
difference between cognitive experiences lying not m the element of knowing 
common tocach but elsewhere and it is always an intuitive apprehension 
of the real 


There is an absolute difference between knowing so desenbed and opining 
Opining IS not knowing become vague Knowing docs not shade ofl into 
opmirjg for knowing is alwaj s charactented by certainty and opining never 
IS Unfortunately however the mmd can believe it is knowing when in fact 
It is only opining Hence our conv iction that we are knowing may be untrUst 
worthy Nevertheless the presence of this conviction is the only criterion of 
knowing Our only method of procedure is to subject our conviction to 
cve^ possible test to free our minds from all prejudices to be very careful 
at we have not mistaken what is not knowing for knowing And if after 
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e\ ery possible test is piade, sre are still consinced, then «'e can rest assured 
that we are 'knowing ” 

In spite of the excellence of the discussion, it is difficult to feel satisfied 
with the conclusion There is, one feds something wrong somewhere I 
suggest the following difficulties 

(1) Knowing is first distinguished from opmmg in terms of feeling of 
certaintj and the difierencc is said to be absdlote But the difierence between 
feeling certain and not feeling certam is not absolute The two shade into one 
another bj imperceptible degrees, at one moment one may feel certain at 
the next not quite certain Knowing ought thereiore, to shade into opining, 
and, I should say obnouslj does. 

(2) Elsewhere howeier the difference between knowing and opining is 
difierentlj stated e are told that we maj thinh that we know, we may e\ en 
be quite certam that we know, when we do not know but only opme Now the 
difference between knowing and opining is not here one of fedmg of certitude, 
for there is certitude here, although we are told that there is not knowledge 
WTiat, then can it be if it is not that in knowing we are nght and m opining, 
ei en if opmmg is combined with ccrbtnde. we may be w rong We are said to 
opme although we bebeie ourseHesto laiow, although in fact we fed certain 
that w^ know, because m pomt of fact we are mistaken Here there is a different 
cntenon of the difference between knowing and opmmg 

(3) And how are we to tell whether we are mis^en or not’ How, in fact, 
distinguish knowing, as Mr Aaron defines it. {rcan error ’ Neither, he is caref nl 
ta point out, by the tests of coherence or of correspondence For, saj'S Mr 
Aaron, we need to know that our knowledge that X fails to cohere or to 
conespoad with Y IS trustworthy Andthislmowledge theknowledge namely, 
that It IS so trustworthy, cannot be established either by coherence or corre- 
spondence ^\llat. then, is the cntenon of knowing ? Mr Aaron's answer m the 
last resort is trustworthiness of connctaon ' Our suggesboit ts that the 
conviction which the knowing act brings in its tram is wholly trustworthy, 
that the untrustworthy coninction anses from a mistaking of an opining for a 
knowing 

But how do we know of a convicbon that it is trustworthy ? Obviously by 
entertaining a feeling of conviction that it is This conviction, if it i 5 to be 
knowmg must itsdf be trustworthy, that is to say, it must m its turn be the 
object of another convicbon We are iniolied m an infinite regress here, 
and it is 1 feel the fact that this r^ress lurks in the background which 
accounts for our feelmg of dissabsfactton with Mr Aaron's condnsion 

C. E M JoMj 


Cogitans Ccgtiaia By Wiliwn Cskr (London The Faiil Press 1930 
Pp XU + xio Pnce 6s) 

In this book Dr Wildon Carr presents us with a New ilonadology "In 
form,” he says, “I hai-e followed the Movadolog^ of Leibnm the matter is 
my own” (p ix) 

In general Dr Carr‘snewisthat*'thepnncipleof monadcJogyisiUustrated 

perfectly m the works of two philosophers of the modem penod, Leibniz 
and Hegd." but that a new presentabon of this essential pomt of luew is 
necessitated by the recent scientific revolubon m physics together with a 
(shghUy older) rei olubon m psychology and m theory of knowledge consequent 
upon the general acceptance of the eidubon theory. He also finds room m 
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biS pages tot doctnnea drav^n from certam modern philosophies of change 
(e^ Bergson's, Croce's, or Gentile's) In fundamentals he is right, howc^cr, 
m stating that this new tnonadologj' is \ tty characteristically his ois-n 
The condensed form that results from following m the wake of Dr. Carr’s 
celebrated Leibmnan model necessarily puts a certain strain upon the reader 
—although this is all to the reader’s good What is required Is terseness 
combined unth accuracy— the firm outlines of a good etching The form 
decrees the naked simplicity *0! an asserted thesis rather than full dress 
argument 

Dr Carr’s terseness lea\cs little to be desired, and it is a pleasure to record 
that his bold method 13 hkcly. consequently, to ha'c most excellent results. 
Tor nothing is more saJutary than to concentrate the reader's attention on 
fundamentals, and to keep these continuously before him 
1 am not com meed honcver, that Dr Carr is as cleat as he is terse, and I 
shall indicate some of my difficulties in this particular 

On page 3 it is said that monads ha>c nothing m common but we arc 
informed in manj places that they ha\c much in common {eg actiiity) 
What appears to be meant is that there is no single medium containing 
them all 

On page 5 it is stated that a monad is a "concept", on page 38 it is stated 
that concepts arc (a) universal and ^b) relations Surely these statements 
cannot all be true 

I hai-e often heard about ' identity in difference." but I cannot understand 
how . on page 9 it is possible to hold both that "philosophy is identif>’mg 

the actuality of the world with its ideaUty." and also that "this ideal of 
complete identity is a complete misconception" [lUi) Similarly 1 
cannot understand the statement on page ro "there is no mmd apart from 
body, no body apart from mind, 3 et mind and body, while completely identical, 
are absolutely ^stinct." 

Dr Carr appears in %-anous places (a) to accept "solipsism," and (6) the 
%new that all "knowledge’ is ideal or representative, but (c) to maintain 
that our representations can be known to have "objective reference " This 
combination of opinions seems to me untenable, and 1 can find only assertion 
and ' postulation ” not explanation, m Dr Carr’s pages 
On page 67 it is stated that "m actions reahtj is matenaUzed," although 
part ol the book's thesis is that there is no "matter ” 1 can understand the 
theory that other monads appear tosomepvcn monad as material when this 
monad acts, although I do not behevc this statement to be an adequate 
account of the appearance, m ordinary intercourse, of one monadic self to 
another monadic self But I caimot understand bow action or anything else 
can actually make a monad somelhmg that it is not (e g material when it is 
not matenal), and it does not seem to me that Dr Carr has been at all careful 
•Coa\oia'w6atat any rate fooUs uncomfortably like this absurdi^* (Similarly, 
he seems to hold that ' a fixed frame of reference relevant to the movemeat" 
IS a precondition of "freedom, e.g on page 78, and also that fixed frames of 
reference are delusive ) 

On page loS the statement that "philosophy would know the real as it is 
and finds no pathway from thought to rcabty," appears tome to be completely 
sceptical In the context, it is tme, "reality” doesn’t mean realily, but only 
what exists in effective independence of out thinking", and it is not dear 
whether we ourselves may exist m effective independence of ourthmkicR 
or (throughout the book) whether we are supposed to hav e a non ideal (i jt 
non representative) "knowledge" of oursdves But. even so. there seems 
throughout the work to be a tendencj to suppose that because we do our 
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own thmlung we therefore think (or think about’) ourselves always, although 
it seems also to be mamtamed that when we do our own acting we act on 
something else 

Jo^^ Laird 


The Nature oj Life By Eugenio Rignano (London Kcgan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co , Ltd 1930 x + 168 Pnee 7s 6d ) 

Professor Rignano s work on "Biological Memory" is well known, and it 
was to be expected that hts treatment of the problem of the nature of life 
would be psychological in its attitude That is indeed so in the case of the 
book now under review, but he goes a step farther in that he gives his 
attempted solution of the problem a distinctly energetic meaning He makes 
a positive "vitalistico-encrgetic” hypothesis which is "intermediate between 
vitalism and mechanism,” and herein lies the great interest of the book 
“Ammistic vitalistic explanations and conceptions ” he says, such as the 
vital impulse, ' the ‘ active teleological principle," the ‘ unconscious pur- 
pose,' supernatural design ” "entelechy,” etc , arc conceptions that are at 
bottom identical they are devoid of scientific interest, and each of them is a 
flatus loeij, which demonstrates but does not explain the mysterious purposive 
properties of life 

This purposiveness he argues, is fundamental in all vital phenomena. 
We know it, first of all from introspection, in that we see that our activities 
are very often attempts to satisfy needs and desires, and that these needs 
and desires are anticipated before they are expenenced, because we are often 
very sure that they vnll be expenenced This conception is extended to 
orgamc functiomng, to reflex acbons and mstincts, to the behaviour of the 
lower organisms, to individual organic development, to evolution, to human 
mental activities, moral and social manifestations and it is illustrated by 
reference to many well known biological results An individual embryogeny, 
for example, exhibits what may be called purpose, for the processes that 
normally occur, and still more those that embryologists call "regulations," 
have the appearance, at all events of tnUntion It is absurd, of course to say 
that the embryo knows what it is doing and what it "wants," in the sense 
of ‘knowing and wanting” discovered by introspection All this specific, 
tendential activity on the part of the developing embryo is the result of 
' specific, mnemonic accumulations ’ in the past the mode of development 
(that is a specific senes of tectonic acbvibes) has been discovered by long- 
past trials and errors, and the successful tnals have become incorporated in 
each developmental organuabon as "mnemonic accumulations" which guide 
the chemical and physical processes of the ontogenies 

And so on The subject is well done Though most of it has been thought 
out many times in the past the interesting thing about it is the "vitalistico 
energetic ’ explanation The specific mneraomc accumulations are repre- 
sented (so we understand) by chemical substances in the cell-nuclei they 
are to be regarded as potential energies These substances present in the 
nucleus of a nerve cell disintegrate under various condihons, and the dis- 
integration onginates a stream of rurvtons, which are nervous elements, just 
as electrons are the elements of an electnc current When an environmental 
stimulus affects a receptor organ, a stream of nervions flow in centrally, and, 
impinging on nerve-cells that have "discharged." it reconstitutes the specific, 
nervion generating substances There is only one kind of electron, but there 
are very many kinds of nervions, diffenng m what the author calls "capacity.” 
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Tbfse streams of ncr\ions arc nervoos cmrcnls, or tieno^s tnwgy. »hich U 
therefore a specific eneTgj’'fonn like cicctncjty, or chemical affinity, iaani> 
fested in the actiinties of organisms, but not mamfeslcd in any inorganic 
happenings — it is "energetic Mtalisin " Jt has this merit, at all e%ent3, S3j*s 
I^olessoT Rignano, it does not drug the biologist with emptj' words and so 
temoNe the sUtaulus to lutther m\<sligatton. and it permits of the attempt 
to \enfy vt cspenmcntally 

We may examme it in the light of present phi-stological knowledge, and 
first we note that a nervous impulse appears to be a!wa>-s the same wherever 
it IS transmitted in the animal body A nerv ous "current'' is, of course, a 
rapid succession of impulses, and nets es appear to differ only in their "adapt- 
ability,' <o that the elementary impulses succeed each other after latent 
periods that differ in duration So nerve-currents differ only in their fre- 
quenacs Next we note that no energy-lorm is known in tiself. an electnc 
current flowing through a wire, for instance, is only detected when we cause 
It to transform, say, by passmg it through a galv-anomcter, where its energy 
transforms into the mervement of a needle that has mass The energy that js 
put into the ammal body as that of the food-substance* transforms in s'anous 
ways, and a complete physiol<^cal investigation would present us with a 
senes of equations expressing the transformations of one energy-fom into 
another one, and so on. qoantitativelj Now somewhere m the body, if the 
Rignano-hypothcsis were to be verified, energy would disappear, in the sense 
that it could not be detected by any physical traasfenaer known to us la 
that case it would be occessary to insert m the equations some other energy- 
form, undetectable physically. i« erder to retain the tatr of tonsenaiton Such 
an energy form might be "vital energy " 

It must be admitted that the equations we make are only quattbUbv e 
approximaboos. and that we account for the lack of preosion experimental 
error So the ntal energy might be concealed— -just as after Cavendish's 
expenments the presence of argon m the atmosphere was not demonstrated 
for a long time because of what was thought to be experimental error in a 
very careful investigation And we must retaember that it is extraordinarily 
difficult to measure the dissipation of energy in the course of a succession of 
nervous impulses, so infinitesimal is the quantity concerned. A nervous 
impulse must be regarded as rrleaung further energy-accumulations Breakmg 
upon a synapse an impulse probably is analogous to the variations of potential 
that affect the gnd of a thermionic valve, and those quantities of energy are 
extraordinarily tnincte So a vital energy-form acting in a releasing way may 
be so small in q;uantity as to escape attention under the guise of experimental 
error 


Nevertheless, physiological mvestigations become more and more precise, 
and we may be sure that the tracing of the passage of energy through the 
living body is to be described by a senes of eqnaticms iavi>lviag only the 
transformations of known energv -forms— that is what a careful and candid 
study of physiological results tends more and more to demonstrate It is quite 
true that such results do cot really describe Life, but only the maaz/cstatjoas 
of life in energetic systems And so the Rjgaaoo-hypothesis. like its precursors 
only shows the extraordinary difficulty of any attempt to "explaia" hviae 
phenomena purely m physico^ffiemical terms " 


jAStXS JOHNSTO'TE. 
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Philosophy by Way of lie Scitncet ByR H DottereR, Ph D , Professor of 

Ps>’chology in Franklin and Marshall College New York and London. 

Macmillan Co 1929 Pp 3CV + 469 Pnce los 6d) 

It IS strange that the question how philosophy should be taught — the 
question of cumculuta, which looms so lai^e in sub university circles — is 
never seriously discussed by us so&thir ambutando Yet it is easy to discern 
principles in our practice, and one of them is that philosophy should be 
exhibited not as a tradition butasanataralandunav-oidable consequence 0! 
present-day problems In this country Russell, with his contempt for history. 
IS its most outspoken adv-ocate Obviously the pnnctple will work itself out 
m different waj^s according to the temperamental bias and scholastic training 
of each sev eral teacher one w ill start from the intimate perplexities of morality 
and religion, another from the hustling problems of saence and politics, 
another from the emharrassment of out rcsthetic sensibility before the weird 
variety of w eird thmgs now being offered to it, and another from the pre- 
suppositions and adumbrations of the fundamental sciences 

Professor Dotterer would begm with the sciences One of his reasons is that 
philosophy should be (as in intention it alw ays has been) a part of our collective 
attempt ti> explain fact This su^ests that the only way of getting to know 
facts is to turn to the saences, and also that explanation can only proceed 
from facts and never to them He is on stronger ground when he points out 
that since the central problems of philosophy arouse deep emotions which make 
cool judgments hard they should not be approached until the student has 
acquired the habit of dispassionate thinking by reflection on problems which 
have no direct or obvious relation to our nmral and religious mterests The 
chief difBculty of realizing bis method is the inability of most of us who are 
teachers to master the vast held thus presenbed, or, supposing that to be 
overcome the mability of students with no scientific training to seize the real 
force of scientific examples The merit of his book is that its primary aim is to 
overcome this difficulty The first half of it gives a select summary of typical 
results in the various sciences (astronomy, geology, and phy’Sical geography 
are added to mathematics physics, chemistry, biology, and psychology'), 
together with a sketch of the evidence for them, and elicits and discusses the 
philosophical problems involved The procedure is a bold one, hut the author 
Tightly urges that something of the sort is badly needed and he carries it out 
with a modesty that cannot offend any reasonable person So far as a non* 
scientist IS able to judge, the scientific chapters are excellent both m the 
selection of topics and m the exposibon, which is a triumph of siroplificabon 
These chapters have passed the scrutiny of specialists The second half is an 
introducbon to philosophy along the usual Imes 
As an introductory textbook it is altogether admirable, worthy of the 
great labour that has gone to make it Intelligent students domg an honours 
course w ill find it a plam guide, the only* one w e have in English, and many a 
teacher will be glad of it as a plan and for its illustrabons Each chapter is 
fcrllctwed by a short bibliography, and there is a very full index 

T E Jessop 


M ealth and Life a Study in Values By J A Hobson (London. Macmillan & 
Co 1929 Pp jccxi. -1-489 Price 15s net) 

Apart from its Introduction, this book falls into four seebons Part I 
( Standards of ^\elfa^e’‘) discusses the nature of human welfare and defines 
It as the realizabon of personality in community Part II ("Ethics in the 
Evolubon of Economic Science* ) presents us with a survey of the origin and 
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dc%lopmcnt of economic theor>*, and of its ^•anoas attempts at a definition 
of wealth, with a \ncw to showing hoi*’ far non-cconomic considerations in 
trcacral and ethical considcraUons m particular has e been and ought to be, 
operative in the minds of economists Part III ("The Ethics of Economic 
Life”) turns from economic theories to economic sj^tems and msUtutions, 
and sceVs to exhibit the moral inadequacy of those nm* prc\-alcnt. especially 
m the attitude which they imply towards property and the obstacles which 
thc> place in the way of smooth and harroomous economic co-operation And 
in Part XV which is Uic longest, though from the philosophical point of \new 
the least important part of the book, we ate offered some ''Organic Reforms 
of the Economic Sj-stem " There u also an Appendix which contains, not 
only a short bibliography, but a fairly full list of questions and subjects for 


study 

This bnef and neccssanlj inadequate summarj* of the contents of the booh 
will no doubt suggest that its chief interest for readers of this Journal lies 
vn its htst part, and, to alesscr extent m the application, in the two succeedirg 
parts of the results there achieved But readers seeking enhgbtcament on 
the philosophical issues raised in it will be somewhat disappointed For there 
is little that is original or careluUj thought out in the discussion of welfare, 
except perhaps the attempt made principally m the thud chapter, to show 
how ‘eommumti is a necessarj condition of welfare if not actuall> part of 
it and to point out that welfare however defined, is relcNTint to economics 
both m the productive and in the consuniptii-e processes The ment of the 
discussion lies m fact in the treatment of practit^ detail rather than in any 
general principles for which it could be said to contend And then, the 
succeeding parts, when ethical considerations are applied to economic theories 
and 8i*stems, what is applied is not so much the position theoretically worked 
out in this first part as simplj the ordinary unreSectii'C moral attitude of the 
plain man of to-da> This could, no doubt, be said of most moral condea- 
natioas of capitalism or other economic systems, nor is it necessarily an error, 
since a moral philosophy is not much more necessary for judging social 
systems and institutions than it is for jadging mdmdual actions or motives 
But it has the wentable result that the first part of the book is less closely 
connected with the succeeding parts than we expect it to be 
There is, in fact little continuous argument, ethical, economic, or of any 
other kind, anywhere m the book In spite of its coherent framework, it is 
digressii’e throughout e\-en the distinction on which Parts II and III are 
separated from one another is not always maiotamed, nor is it always clear 
whether the judgment that are passed In it are economic or ethical As 
might be expected by those who are acquainted with Mr Hobson's other 
ivntings. Parte II and IH are inspired by a s-er> definite point of new— 
the same, m fact, which has inspired his other writings But it is not ivorkcd 
oat into a general thesis, e\'en out of relation to Part I, and its releiance to 
these parts fs simply that it prondes guidance for, and is illustrated in. a 
detaded and critical discussion of the moral adequacy both of economic 
theory' as a w hole and in detail and of economic systems actual and possible 
In the course of this discussion hir Hobson certainly succeeds in co\-enog 
most of the points that are liable to trouble the minds of thoughtful people 
when they reflect upon our economic discontents, touching ei*ea upon points 
which are foreign to the framework of the book or remote from the context 
in which they are Set And rcadeiu of this Journal will know ittv well 
that his quaUties ate admirably suited for a task of this kind They are 
md^ » adi^bly suited as to entiHe us to regard some of the defe^ of 
the book as adi-antagcs, and perhaps eiea to praise the absence of any general 
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thesis as amounting to a mentotjous refusal to maintain an exclusive and 
limited point of vnew. Tor his generous sympathies, bis ivide knowledge, his 
cautious mind, and his earnest endeavours to be impartial, inevitably make 
his discussions valuable and stimulating, whatetcr topics he may be dealing 
with And the stimulus denved from them u surely as useful as the presen 
tation of a cut and-dned argument which needs to bo «ther accepted or 
rejected 

It 18, however, to be regretted, even from this point of view, that the book 
lb disfigured by a number of inaccuracies, due probably to hasty proof 
reading or careless pnntmg Tot example, we are told (p 17) that' ‘Hobbes 
declared that Reason is and always must be the servant of the pasions’ ”, 
and are referred (p 156) to Mr J M Keyacs’ rconomic Consequences of the 
H'ar, and also (p 87) to the doctrine, apparently attributed to Aristotle, 
of virtue as a Cleans ‘ On p 43^ there is an entirely incoherent sentence, 
presumably caused by the omission of a Ime in the pnnting, and in one or 
two places figures seem to have been inconectly reproduced Mr Hobson 
(or the printer’) has also an irritating habit of coming unnecessary new words, 
of which ‘utoped’ (p 317), 'eqnatics’ (p 166), and ‘Ublitariamsts’ (p 109), 
may serve as examples and he confuses us further m places by the simul* 
taneous use, in his lUustratioos, of English and American currency (The 
book was printed in Amenca) These may seem to be grave blemishes, jet 
they do not any more than its other defects, detract from the generous and 
humane spirit in w hich the book w as wTitten 

Oliver pe Selivcourt. 


Lmbriology and LioluUon By G K oc Dlcr (Oxford At the Clarendon 
I^ess 1930 Tp IN + 116 I*ncc3v net) 

In two previous books— GroirtA and An Introduction to Expertmenlat 
Lntbryology — Iilr C R d« Beer has already displayed his talent for convey* 
mg a great deal of mfoimation m a small compass The present book, which 
IS about the same size as the former ones, deals with the relation between 
individual development and metal evolution, and the celebrated "law” of 
recapitulation It is described in the Preface as “the outcome of a simmering 
revolt” against the latter doctnne 

If a theory is sufficiently nebulous, it is extremely difiicult to know what 
preciselyone is revolting against, and It cannot be refuted If it is coupled with 
the name of a famous authority, it may enjoy a longer life than it deserves, 
until finally the focus of scientific attention changes and it is forgotten These 
arc, perhaps, some of the reasons why llaeckeTs famous doctrine attracts so 
little attention at the present day There has been a gradual dmndling of 
interest in all speculation of this sort among modem biologists, the tendency 
of the age being to confine attention to topics which admit of an appeal to 
expenmental data How can we possibly test hypotheses about the racial 
evolution of an ammal group in cases where there is no possibility of fossil 
evidence’ How can we use embryological data in the construction of hypo- 
thetical pedigrees and then discuss theones about the relation between pedi- 
gree and individual development when the very construction of such pedigrees 
presupposes some such theory’ Mr de Beer uses the terms ‘ inferred” and 
"proved ' in a somewhat strange sense in a reference to this point He says 
(p 103) "the ancestral adult structure can only be inferred and not proved 
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Irom ast«dy oi Whatswms to be meant w Hut ''C can make 

more or less plausible guesses v.hich cannot apart from non embr>ologic. 1 
data be chccjfctl Considerations ol Ibis kind suggest that speculations relating 
to these topics \mU mevitabli be Inconclusive and «n never attain to the 
status ol scientifc knowledge But those men of science in the nineteenth 
century who condemned speculative philosophy did not Include such 
lations as these m their condemnation because they happened to be intcrcstcu 

Perhaps the clearest and most essential Icaturc ol the doctrine ol rccnpitu 
lation has been the bclicl that evolution has consisted in the tacking on ol 
something new at the tnd ol Idc histones in genetic succession But even the 
recapitulation theory itself was compelled to modify this contention and it is 
this beUel with wl ich Mr deBccrsdiscussionchicHydcals Hcbnngs forward 
reasons based on recent experimental investigations for believing tint a 
change m the genetic tyTic of a succession of rygotes may have conseiiuences 
lof any stage in the subsequent ilevelopmental processes He distinguishes a 
number of theoretically possible ways in which tl c time ol appearance ol a 
part \n relation to the whole Ule history may change and then proceeds to 
describe cases which can be interpreted on the basis of these possible hypo 
theses 

Mr de Cccr has thus succeeded in giving a very new and refreshing turn to 
an old topic And while the pure txpenraentallst may sliake hi5 head in dis 
gust and the strict logician tear his locks in despair ^and these discusMons are 
rather exasperating from the latter standpoint) such an inquiry into the con 
sequences ol possib lities not contemplated by mnetccnth<entUTy biologi ts 
is surely not without value Theories ol this kind arc only dangerous when 
they are used by cugemcal enthusiasts as arguments lor sociological expcri 
ments 

One obstacle to the working out ol the consequences of a newer set of 
assufflptioos ts the present lack of a suitable language and suitable concepts 
with which to discuss them Mr de Beer has not approached Ihae questions 
froin this point of view But this has been a potent factor in the Inconclusive 
ness of the older discussions of the same topics What is one to understand by 
the assertion that phylogeny is the mechanical cause ol ontogeny’ ? JIow can 
w e speak ol the cause ol anything and how can such an abstraction as phi 
logeny be spoken ol as a cause? Mr de Beer follows this bad precedent vihen 
he speaks ol neoteny as the cause of tlie retention of plasticity There 
does not seem to be any hope ol a clear issue to these discussions so long as 
they arc conducted m terms ol vague abstract suhstantu es W c also need a 
better analysis of developmental processes Throughout the book Mr de Beet 
uses the expressions internal factors and external factors andhcidcnti 
lies the former with the genes or hy^wthefical nuclear particles of modem 
genetic He speaks of these two sets ol factors as moulding the animal 
through the suc^sise stages of ontogeny One w thus left to wonder what 
this entity may be which is referred to as the animal Surely the mteraxt 
acton aaa.»v,drfncd CoMcqoSuyVhc 
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ne piccesscs oi stc\Ur, pliTvctary, gcdlogwai, and chemical e%olulion--to 
lalenahty. we may say And since Uus postulated agenej- is opp««l to 
latenahty w e may as ell call it spmt. meaning j«st hat is suRgesled abo% c 
On the unuersal scale the spmtistic agency is of course, unimagmable. 
in the microscopic scale v.e discos er it in human cRorts at organization On the 
nacroscopic scale we sa> that it is cteatue. but to obtain useful energy 
)j sy-nthosizing starch from carbon dioxide and water, whether by a green 
plant, or an cxpenmenlci is also czcaU\c A cfeatisc result is one attained 
[requonlly and b} xntentidn for the same result may occur at random hut 
with great improbability A pocm may be a creatisc result but Swifts 
5ulU\cr saw the sasants at the Academy of Lagado trying to obtain it by 
a random process and without intention Clearly life as we know it mtrospcc- 
ti\ elj has something of the organizing agency that w e postulate as the reason 
lor the initial phase of the unis erse 

Which means that life is spirit and that organic c\olution has been the 
manifestation of spmt — that which has in the latter phases of cosmic esolu* 
tion resisUd the degradation of universal energy 
On Mr Standing s analogy ci olution may be thought about as decompos- 
able into trends which fuse in human personality — just as white light is 
decomposable as it passes through a pnsm Lift {arbitrarily) decomposes, 
as we attend to one aspect after another, into the biological elementary cate- 
gories These arc assimildiion grozth i«rt differentiation (development). 
reprodueiton , reproduttion with differenltalion (evolution) and $ilj preuna- 
<jo« We do not see these activities in inorganic evolution Now this is not all— • 
the categories express strictly physiological processes which exhibit analogies 
with inorganic ones Thus an acid exhibits a tendency which is neutralized by 
chemical contact with a base, after which a stable salt is formed and nothing 
more happens So an ammal feels tendeo^ towards assimilation, and the 
tendency is satisfied by feeding but it becomes hungry again, and there is 
nev er stabilization of its condmon It reproduces, but it continues to reproduce 
(vistherace), and there is no limit to the process in potentiality’, and so on 
rurther, the urges of life persist beyond the states of normality, which we 
have suggested, are analogous with the ncntniluabon of an acid and so 
somethmg new occurs in the higher orgamsms at all ev ents, as the results of 
the life-uiges We may attempt to trace the factors of personality in the 
exuts talues of the operations of thelifc-urges 
Over adaptations to environment result m the failures of races as wc see 
them m the paleontological records or in the bizarre morphologies and lifC' 
histones of many parasites Ov er-eating results in satiety and in the luxunan- 
cies of the banquet The capture of ammals for food has exceeded itself in the 
extravagancies of killing for sport Reproduction has had oh^nous excess- 
value in prostitution The storage of food by the wild animal that prepares to 
face deprivation has become montyxily in trade Sheltering devices ha\e 
become the luxuries of habitation and dress And so on 

But, these things being admitted we may not deny that those corre^wn- 
dences between organic functioning and behaviour, on the one hand and the 
environment on the other — correspondences that are lahd or otaif, for self- 
preseivation — become (ruth, “finish” m the elaboration of artifacts whereby 
the latter become the more efficient, eod in the feeling of beauty , the impulse 
to greganousness — one for all and all for one — has attained momentum in 
goodness and parental care The leaning of one generation over another, as 
B^^son say^ has become fate Thus the highest human personalities are 
sublimations of organic tendencies— the expressions of spmt All this can 
easily be amplified from the facts of biology 
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In Mr Standing s book all this is impliat where the expression may not 
lieaswchavcmdicatcdabove The biology is sound and the illustrations that 
are drawn from physiology natural history and evolutionary process bear 
dearly on the arguments The religious expositions with which each chapter 
concludes may be regarded as analogies with rather than deductions from 
the biological matter But the reader will readily see the force of these analo- 
gies by following out the lines of thought indicated above 

Jamfs Johvstone 


Cta>Jrancesco Pico deUa \ltraudola Oi Ue Imagination By 11 Caplan 
AssLstant Ihofessor of Classics in Cornell University New Haven 
\ alo University Press for Cornell University T ngtand Milford and 
Oxford University Press 1930 Pp ix -f- 102 Price 48 6d wrappers 

The remarkable university libraries of the United States arc providing 
facilities for research in the byways of history which are being taken full 
advantage of Contnbutions ranging from papers to impressive volumes to 
our knowledge of long neglected persons and their work are being steadily 
produced Some of them have the unintended result of showing that the neglect 
was mented and may be oontmued Others while falling short of revtaing a 
reputation make available texts inaccessible to most of us and induce us to 
read them Professor Caplan s book ts of this latter kind it gives a text which 
has not been printed since iCoi and which seems to have been translated 
only once before and that as long ago as 1357 (in Trench) 

John Trancis Pico della ^^lrandola (d 1533) was nephew of the better know n 
John Pico and like his uncle was one of the prominent figures of the great 
humanistic school of Florence Holding an insecure lordship and drawn by 
circumstance into frequent petty warfare he was yet able to produce a 
considerable body of philosophical and religious wTitings once widely read 
Any generalization about the humanism of the Kcnaissance would be unfair 
without a consideration of his work In him the Renaissance expresses itself 
neither as a carnival of licentious paganism nor os an excinsive passion for 
pagan thought He ls a humanist in the larger not m the etymological sense 
of the term he is as theocentric as any scholastic only he brings to bis religion 
the love of ancient letters and recognizes tho light of revelation outside the 
Scriptures the Tathers and the Councils Indeed his work may be defined 
as an attempt to rethink and re-express the Christian doctrine in the full light 
of the newly discovered philosophies of Greece and Rome Though in the 
centre of the Platonvzing movement it would be superficial to call him a 
Platonist his Platonism is Neoplatonism which from the first made large 
borrowings from Anstotle and to these the younger Pico added further direct 
borrowings of his own His psychology lor example is largely that of 
Arutotle s De Antma on which he wrote a commentary which has not sur 
vived AccordinglyhercjectsPlatostbeoryof innatcideasfDr/mu^in ch v) 
It IS his metaphysic of mind that leans on Plato— in the present treatise hw 
depreciation of imagination and his makiogof body and spint two substances 
(ch vi) 

The short treatise on imagination frst published in ijoo is practical in its 
purpose Professor Caplan calls it ethical I should prefer to call it hortatory 
with the admission that it is exhortation philosophically pondered It opens 
with a brief summary of Anstotle s psycholc^y of imagination distinguished 
by a masterly lucidity and conciseness He first distinguishes imagination 
from sense on the one hand an 1 from opinion and reason on the other but 
In reference to the former of these distinctions he sees the necessity of the 
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owcstwn Ich IN ) «twuali«« anir^T rot«ta^ 

OHE mcxlo «cnsu3 commun« tnodo imaglnan-T ficultatis mwlo m«nor»T* 
nomcn pro luncUonum diNcmlate obtinfnt ( \\\\Kh ncconlmg to the 
cliNcrutN ol its tunctions xtinn be caMcd ) and m the end Inclines to 
•xnswer it aRimntiNtl) Per imafinitionem enim a«l pnt-sens intcllepo 
omnem scnsaAlw •Nnim.'t mtctiOTem \in» <\ttibu*<urn(\ue c\ nominitius nb atiis 
censcatur {eh n ) Then IoUonns an examination o( the place of imagination 
m the motal life Images arc potent in cxating desire 1 \il images are re 
sponsible tor most moral corruption CDn\ctsc\\ the jxrang rna> be estab 
hdieil m habits of good desire bj presenting moral and religious truth m the 
lotm of attractiNC ami NWming images (ell *«) In the manner of Tpiclclus 
who i-> M.\xral times referrcil to cxpbcitlj the author points out that man) 
of our fears and scxations ate due to the misinterpretation of images and 
insists that in a health) mmd dcsitc w mltd not b) imagination but entirely 
b) reason The use of imager) in pn\-ate dcNXJtion is also touched upon 
Professor Caplans translation is admmbl) earned out with elegance as 
w ell as accurac) and his introduction and annotations are models of econom 
ical statement It is a pure pleasure to base this interesting treatise made 
availahtc with such competent modest) And as becomes a beautiful boob 
it IS I'eautifulU pnnteil 

T n jtssop 


J I'ltici/'fei 0/ rr/'criniriiMf Ptyhoifif^ B> llrsRl PiuROS Translatcil l>> 
J B International lal>nr> of l'')>cholc>R) etc {!x>nilon 

Kegan Paul Trench Ttdbftcr d. Co Ltd 10 9 Pp Mii + 190 Ihace 

10 ;» 6 d ) 

Tills NTOik IS a tnn.dation of Pirons little liook Ps\chc>l gtt txl^nrntnUle 
in the Collection Armand CoUn The little book it<eU is an excellent one 
and especiall) interesting because of the point ol \ icw from uhich it is uTitten 
Ptiron to first an<l foremost an experimentalist U can be ^a^el> assumed 
therefore that h« s) mpathies wall be with the bcha\iouTtots His Iwhas louiasm 
howcNer is a \cr) sane and moderate behaaioun m and he quite dcfmitcl) 
refu cs to go the vihole wa> withttatson and PnnIon HeRinmngwilh an 
ht toncaV introduction I e goes on to coscr the Nvholc range of rtiodern 
l'»s)\holog) as Seen from the expcnmentaltot s standpoint The standpoint 
IS clearh defined in the first chapter V\e quote him m the 1 rencli ilesignrdl) 
C e^t avn i que tout un domaine d iliides p(»)xrliologiques cnnsidtrft comme 
a)*ant trait b dcs phfnomCnes de conscience conceme en realit6 des formes 
particuliJrcs d actisati de conduite des niodaht6\ earactfri tiqurs de re^ 
actions prinCNpalcment NCtVales 

In this passage tl c translator translates Me entire domain * Tliis K 
more or less charactcnatic of tl e looseness and carelessness of the trandation 
throughout Hut cnch carelessness wiU hardl) explain some of the more 
serious errors The) suggest imperfect knowletlgc of the language or of 
psychology or of both Sometimes the translator makes the author sa% 
practically the opposite of wlnt he iloo saj Ibr example Pn'ron s,a)-s 
asec nn poids d un milligtamroc nucune reaction ne peut Ctre obtenue en 
rep^tant loQ fois I excitation The translator makes him saj for a weight 
of a millignm an> reaction ma) l,c tccordeil b> repeating the excitation a 
lunUmJ times which in its context is sheet nonsense Pnough for the 
translation which a one of the Murst the present untcr has cser come acrosx 

AmiSVlTn" '™ wmprthrwAo The Collation 

Amcmil Cohn » mltnitd lot Ihc inMIienit rrulet nho iM,hob to Ret a 
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general view of a field different from his own ' sp^ciabtfi ’ Books of this kind 
are apt to suffer from over-compression They leave out details and include 
more than can be easily grasped without the details This is perhaps the one 
fault of the present work Apart from this which as we have indicated is 
apt to make it somewhat difficult reading independently of the vices of a 
bad translation it may be warmly recominended to anyone who wishes to 
get a passably clear and concise statement of the present position in every 
field of experimental psychology But such a reader is strongly advised to 
read the book in the original French Even to a poor French scholar it will 
be more intelligible thus than m the English translation 

James Drever 


Ammtsm Magic and Ihe Diintte Kttis By CiZA EdiiEisi Phi) author ol 
Atislrahan ToUmUffi (London Kegan Paul Trench Trubner & Co 
Ltd 1930 Pp XV1U-I-390 Price als net) 

Science like evolution progresses by vanation and selection Thus 
saentists can be roughly divided into the productive and the critical 
according to which of these two functions they perfonn The purely critical 
are quick to clmuaate the errors of other people but this same faculty 
is apt to make them over cautious in the development of their own ideas 
Dr Bdheim does not suffer from this defect He is an eictreme example of 
the productive type He is prolific of ongioal ideas but he leaves it to others 
to select those which are worthy to survive 
The underlying motive in his present work 13 an attempt to apply some 
of Ferencai s psycho-biologicat speculations m the anthropological field 
Fecenczi in his Versuch eintr Gentiallheorte regards the act of generation as 
an autotomy which is the present equivalent of the multiplication by fission 
of the protozoa He suggests that the fear of castration which psycho- 
analysis so regularly reveals is a resistance against the impulse to autotomy 
or fission and that this fear is only absent when tbe separated part is incor 
porated into a being who is loved and therefore treated for the moment at 
least as a part of the self 

Dr Bdheim in his attempt to reduce the strange fears and customs of 
primitive man to tbe same source begins by pointing out that the funda 
mental dread of the savage is of tbe loss of a part of himself This dread he 
illustrates in the fear lest hair nails or excreta should be stolen by a sorcerer 
in the fear of tbe loss of tbe soul at death and m the fear of the loss of mana 
which underlies taboos on intercourse These objects are he argues symbols 
of the penis or of semen Thus for example he finds evidence of the phallic 
significance of the soul in the Egyptian belief that the fish which swallowed 
tbe phallus ol Osins was also the fish which carried the souls of tbe dead to tbe 
other world (31) 

Dr ROheira next attempts to explain the consolation for death offered in 

beliAfe nl Wa Va has, CfiwawJAVsVA vriiA'Uit WaA. *** ‘sTAa’: 

world is a symbol of the womb and he therefore argues that the unconscious 
which regards death as castration seeks also to regard it as the only kind of 
castration which is tcAeiable nam^ coitus with someone who is loved 
The soul enters heaven as the sperm enters the ovum and for the same reason 
The idea of the loss of the semen or of death would not be bearable without 
this consolation (381) 

The rest of the book 18 concerned with the medicine man the Divine King 
and the Scape Goat The medicine man performs much the same ceremony 
cither to kiU or cure his victim of his patient This ceremony Dr Rdheim 
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interprets as a symbolic castration a symbolic coitus or as a combination 
of the two Thus the kidncjs -wMC regarded by the Hcbicvrs as the scat of 
lust and in the Targum the same word is used for kidnej and for testicle {67} 
It is espcciallj the kidney fat which w stolen by the sorcerer Or again the 
Lontja wizards smear a rope with blood from the subincised penis and project 
It in the form of a serpent into their victims (74) The good medicine man 
cures by restormg what the bad medicine man has taken from the bodj or 
by removing w hat he has put into it 

The Divine King and the Scape Goat are both cultural descendants of the 
medicine man but Dr R61 eim finds that their phallic attributes are more 
de\eloped (384) Thus the symbol of King Encthomus was a serpent or a 
wooden phallus (261) The Divine King wras the consort of the Great Mother 
and he was sacnfic^ He was thus a ruler who satisfied the unconscious 
desires of his subjects and who suffered the talion punishment for them (224) 
TheScapeGoatwasadegeneratedenvativcofthe Divine King (311) He too 
s^Tubolically performed the sm of coitus and suffered the penalty of castration 
It IS impossible here to summanie the evidence which Dr Rdheim has 
collected to support his thesis But anyone who reads his work with care and 
patience will be at least convanced of the extraordinary prevalence of sexual 
symbolism m myths and cults In particular he wall probably be persuaded 
that the soul the Dmne King and the Scape Goat are often phallic sjTnbols 
and lastly that death and especiaH> sacrifice may sjTnboUze both castration 
and intercourse 

This last result re<iuires some further comment The fact that the same 
situation tan apparently symbolize such diflermt things has long been a 
problem of psjcho-analjsis Rank has attempted to explain it by reducing 
the impulse of generabon and the fear of castration to an urge to return to 
the womb and to a dread of the repetition of the shock of birth Dr Rfiheim 
lollowing Fereoczi attempts to explain the same coincidence of desire and 
fear by denving them from a protozoa s impulse to fission and to its sup- 
posititious resistance against this eieot Such specuUbons howe\er ingenious 
they may be have not been generally accepted b> the psycho-analytical 
school The more usual view is that incest and castration are so inbmately 
associated as crime and punishment that it is difficult to desire or fear the 
one without fearing or desinng the other 
Although Dr R6beim has developed bisaigumcnt and arranged bis material 
more systematically than in his AuslraUan ToUmtsm his wnhng still displays 
a charactensbc disregard for the mental comfort of his readers But it is 
ungenerous to criticize too severely a work which contains so much of value 
For although some of its hypotheses are cxtra%-agant and difficult to follow 
the general impression which it should leave is respect for the learning the 
anrLt3ift.cn)U5iJ9i.of.tJatajith(y; 

Roger Money Kyrle 


An Introd iction ta the Social Snfnces By C DELISLE Burn's fLondon 
George Allen & Umvin Ltd 1930 Pp 112 Pnee as ed net) 

Thn. Uttle volume 13 a lepnnt ol a senes ol artcles recently published m 
this Journal but i( it is oonienient tint it should he reissued in book form 
It IS perhaps also com-eruent that it should be bnelly noticed ei en in the place 
of ite ongmal appearance In sp,ie of the digressive manner m iihicli ,t ,s 
TOtten Its pira is qmte simple The first three chapters are devoted to the 
three principal spheres of social relattoiis politics ccoaouncs and cultnre 
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With the aim of showing h^w a more comprehensive social philosophy is neces- 
sary to correct the limitations of the specif social sciences dealing with each 
or rather of making this pomt about politics and economics and of arguing 
that 'culture no less th^" they, is an important sphere of social relations 
Chapter IV is occupied * ‘th a discussion, at the same time theoretical and 
practical and indeed proPa^ily the best thing m the book, of Order and Libert> , 
regarded as the chief pro'll*!" of ^ comprehensive social philosophy 'While in 
Chapter V ( 'Man and society ’) such a philosophy is shown to be useful m 
supplementing other deficiencies than those of the social sciences so far 
considered including some m general philosophy itself Naturally enough, 
we cannot expect a closely reasoned social theory in a volume of this character, 
of which the purpose is obviously to sketch and stimulate rather than to 
discuss or convince ButJ'^r Burns writes from a comprehensive point of view 
which, though chiefly evident in his detailed and incidental discussions 
enable him also to achieve a certain measure of success in his more general 
aims of surveying the \vhole held of social relations and of indicating the 
incompetence of the spatial social sciences to covet it adequately. It will, 
however, be felt by some readers that even m these tasks his success would 
have been greater if be r^'sed the question whether political science, in 
view of the ubiquity of problem of government with which it deals, is 

not the fundamental science, rather than just one science parallel 

with the others—especia'ly fbe problem of Order and Liberty, which he 
seems to regard as one <31 the major problems of a comprehensive social 
philosophy, appears to ^ much more closely connected with it than with 
any other social science 'Vhile other readers, in view of h>s own obligations, 
m his discussion of th^t problem and elsewhere will regret the attitude 
implied in his remark (p 8^) "most commentary upon dead philosophers 
IS waste of time ’ 

OUVtR DC StUl-COURT 


Samkhyn and kfodern 'Thought By Jajneswar Giiosh, MA, PhD (Cal 
cutta The Book Company Ltd 1930 Pp m + 141) 

The author of this bo°'' is Dr J Ghosh, Principal of the Ananda Mohana 
College, Mymensingh who has previously published three volumes on Rent, 
Land Tenure and Higher Education, which have been very favourably 
reviewed for qualities which are also evident in the present volume His 
object in writing it waS/ he says to convince bis readers that old ideals and 
outlooks were not necessanly obsolete As an advocate of Oriental learning, 
he washed to place before his readers a notable production of the Indian 
Mind Though the Saml^y® bas not the practical importance of the VedSnta, 
a knowledge of it is necessary for the understanding of the latter system 
The author, following the example of some others translates the term 
PiirHsJia as Soul It is better, however, to use the word Spirit, because the 
English term Soul connotes Mind, and Mmd is alien to the Purtisin, who yet 
identifies itselt with it book shows the qualities of the preceding 
volumes by the same author, being clear, lucid and scholarly, and is, 
within its measures, of utility by its Interesting presentation of the more 
important concepts and principles of the Samkhya system 

John WooDBOFFr 
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a 1 etude des rapports dn Chrtstxanisoie et de Hdlenisae h la fin dn 
tioistime siede Pans Beaudiesne. Pp 266 Fr 4A 
J Fasgues. "Methode dOlympe t)u Libre Arbttre Traductioa. Pam. 
Beauchesse Pp 184 Pr 36 

P Brcvet Mavpertuis Etude Stograpitpte Pans Blanchard t9 9 199 

ilaupertws L fEewrre et sa place dans ta pensle sexentifijue el laphila- 
sophie du XTUi aid' Pans Blanchard. t9'‘9 Pp 4S7 Fr 75 les deux. 

M, FoccAutT Pr'TBJ^re* Ltfons d» Psjflolc^ expenrr^Jale h 1 usage des 
candidates an Baccalaureat. Pans I>cl3giavc 1930 Pp 94 Fr is 
R. 3 ®taVEi La hoJion de 5 ii 6 stan.a Fssai fistonjite f{ CrUt3ii» Paria 
Beauchesnc 19 9 Pp 335 Fr 50 

MM. JouiTT Boa-Es Mo’cnot Cavuxer.v Romts-er, and De Sikett 
E ludes fvr Si Augustin Archives de Philosophic \ol \TI Cahier II 
Pans Beauchesne. Pp 

E Beebiek Hisfwre de la PMosophxe Tome II La Philosopixe \Iodeme 
Fascicule I Lt Dw Septtlrre sUcU Pans Alcan ip’g Pp 314 Fr '•0 
L. BrcnscbviCg Les Etapes de la Pkxlsoscphe malhematiqve 3eine ed 
Pans Alcan Pp 591 Fr 60 

Arthur O Lovejov The RrteO against Duahsm London George Allen & 
Umnn Ltd. 1930 Pp su + 325 153 

^ 'i'-tOHLSitu N«P Br/ijnS Essays Tsostoa "Tae Tour Beas X;o 1930 
Pp 191 5 dollars. 

Gm-Varo deua \oue, n Mtrfvcisino Sperahttiuo di Mosstro EcltKarf 
Bologna lacanio CappelU. 1930 Pp tii 4- 291 
Sir Peter Ch a rmers ‘MircKOA, C.BJE, FJLS.. D Sc. LL.D Matenaltsm 
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Co’csTAi.cE Bioor. ILA. The Process of Learning London Kegan Paul 
Trench Trutaer & Co 1930 Pp xu + 384 7s. 6d 
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institute notes 

The syllabus lor the ScMionjgjo-iloM^O'sc of preparation, and copies 
Will be sent to all members in due course 

The Session which has just closed has again been successful The lecture 
courses have been of the best and the attendance good The Evening Meetings 
have once more attracted good audiences to discuss important topics intro- 
duced by distinguished speakers Dr. William Drown spoke on "Mmcl and 
Body”. Sir Herbert Samuel on ’*1116 Dual Basis of Conduct” . Mr G Lowes 
Dickinson on "The Value of Art”. Principal L P Jacks on "The Philosophy 
of Adult Education ' , Professor Leonard Hill on The Philosophy of a 
Biologist . Mr Joseph Needham on ' Religion and the Scientific Worker”, 
Mr C E M Joad on' Matter. Life, and Value " 

north wales CENTRE 

The North Wales Centre now contains twenty-seven full members of the 
Institute, as well as a fair number of Associates But its influence has been 
wider, for the Public Meetings which it has orgaiured since its formation have 
aroused considerable interest «n Bangor and have been well attended, at 
Professor Alexander’s meeting there was "standing room only ” 

The following was the programme earned out during the first two terms of 
the Session — 

October ap tpap Public Meeting Professor S Alexander of Manchester 
Umversity on '‘Truth. Beauty, and Goodness ” 

December s, 1929 Professor J Daniel on "Some Questions Connected 
with the Problem of Freewill ” 

January 13, 1930 Mr J. D. Mabbott, PcUow of St. John’s College, 
O-^ord, on "Ideas and Idealisms " 

March 14. 1930. Professor J Gibson (Chairman of the Centre) on "The 
Idea of Value with Special Reference to the Views of Professor Moore.” 

A notable feature of the General Meetings has been the discussions which 
have followed the papers It is hoped to bold one further meeting in the 
Summer Term. 

Three Study Circles have met regularly during the Session, on Metaphj-sics, 
Ethics, and the Problem of the Self One at least of these will continue its 
•meetings dnemg the Smumer Term 

A K. SroiiT. Hon Secreiary and Treasurtr, 

THE NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM CENTRE. 

The outstanding event of the Session was the visit of Professor J. L. 
Stocks on November i, 1929 His subject was "The Golden Mean,” and his 
interesting and suggestive lecture was greatly appreciated by the members 
of the Centre and the considerable number of visitors who were present. 
The November meeting was the only meeting Monthly discussions have 
been held as usual, and at the first of these Mr M V C. JeSreys read a 
paper on "The Idea of God" from the psychological pomt of -view, which 
raised so many problems that it served as the basis of all the following dis- 
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cussions Interest tended to concentrate itself on the subject of values, and 
though it cannot be claimed that any very definite conclusions emerged, 
diSerent points of view were presented and argued out very fully. 

J. E. Alderson, Hon Sicrelary. 


SHEFFIELD CENTRE 

Ten meetings have been held during the Session, sue of these being to heat 
and discuss Dr William Brown’s broadcast addresses on Psychology and four 
being opened by papers delivered by local members By the kmd permission 
of the University Authorities the first meeting took place in the University, 
and thereafter Professor Lea offered generous hospitality and the use of his 
Wireless Receiving Apparatus for the reception of Dr Brown’s addresses 
On most occasions the attendance has been about twelve Discussion has been 
keen and vigorous 

The following arc the papers delivered — 

(i) The Natuye oj Philosophy, by Dt B M lAing 

(i) S«w««aa PsicAo/ogy. by the Rev J R Donald, M A 

(3) The Glands ta Relation io Human Behatiour, by Professor A. E. Kaisb, 
M A . B Ch FRCP 

(4) TAe Pfaee o/Bio/ogy, by the Rev J R Donald. M A 

B M Laimo, Hon Sccrtlary. 

CARDIFF CENTRE. 

Two courses of seven lectures each were delivered dunng the winter months, 
from November to hlarch, one by Professor Scott, on Man and the Stale, 
the other by Mr Thoibum on SpengUr’s Restatement c/ the Esthetic Problem 

The lectures were given at University College, Cardiff, under the same con* 
ditiDBS as the previous year, except that m the courses of 1929-1930 open 
discussion played an altogether more promment part Discussion seemed to 
elicit the interest of the public, and on one or two cases a genuinely philo- 
sophical treatment of the matter at issue was achieved through the m^tum 
of argument 

John M Thorburn. Hon Secretary. 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OP PHILOSOPHY 
(second circular) 

The Seventh International Congress of Philosophy w lU meet, September i 
to 5 1930, at Oxford, England The programme of the Congress will be as 
follows — 

A — General Plan 
Monday Eiening, Sepleiuber 1*/ 

Opening hfeeting Addresses of welcome, and reply by Representative of 
Foreign Delegates 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. SepUmher 2nd lo ^th 
Mornings, g 30-12 30 

Simultaneous Section Meetings m alt Four Divisions 
Tuesday Afternoon 
General Session. Division A 
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]Vedi<esday AfUrvoon 
General Session Dimmoh U 
Thursday Aftenwon 
General Session DiMsionC 
TAnr«ifa>’ Etemng 
Business Meeting 
friday Afternoon 

General Session BiMsionD 


B —-Slssions 

Biusion A Mtiaph^iUi—Gtmfal Session 

Subject ArcKccent \d\ antes in Phj sics of 'Ictaplijbical Importance? ' 

6«/ion I 

Subject Is 1 Philosoplij of History Consistent nith the I acts of 
History ? 

Sertion 2 

Subject Must Diological IVocesscs be rither I’urposiv c or Mechanistic ? 
5 re<ioii 3 

Subject The Relations Between Mctaphjsics and Religion 
Section 4 

Subject Open Session 

Diitrion B Logtc and Lpistttrology — Central Stuion 

Subjects (a) The Value of Recent Contributions to Logic 
(6) Phcnomenolog> ' 

Scc/ion 1 

Subject The biature of Perception and of its Objects 
Section 2 

Subject ThcRaturcandSourccofRon PcrccptuallactorsmThiDking 
Section 3 

Subject The Relation of Scicntihc Thinking to the Ideal of Knowledge 
Section 4 

Subject Open Session 

Biiision C Ethics Politics, and JCsthclics — General Session 

Subject The Value of Ethical and Political Phi!obOjjli> as Guides m 
Practice 

Section I 

Subject Is the Distinction Between Moral Rightness and Wrongness 
Ultimate’ 

Section 2 

Subject 'Is the Ground of Political Obligation Always one and the 
Same? ’ 

Sefhon 3 

Subject Recent Suggestions m the Theorj of Fine Art 
Section 4 

Subject Open Session 
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Division D History of Philosophy — General Session 

Subject "In What Respects has Philosophy Progressed’ ’ 

Section 1 Subsection (a) Ancient Philosophy 

Subject "What is Alive and What is Dead in the Philosophy of Classical 
Antiquity?" 

Subsection (6) Medtmal Philosophy 

Subject "The Philosophical Problems at Issue in the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries ” 

Subsection (e) Oriental Philosophy 

Subject What Contributions have been made to Philosophy by 
Eastern Philosophers (Including Jews and Western Arabs) ?” 
Section a Philosophy of the SevenUenlh and Eighteenth Centuries 
Subject ‘ Has Kant by the Introduction of his Transcendental Method 
Rendered the Study of his Predecessors Unnecessary 
Section 3 Philosophy of the Nineteenth and Tueittieth Centuries 
Subject Open Session 

The following have already signified their intention to attend the Congress 
as speakers — 

M Schlick (Austna), L Noel, E Dupreel (Belgium), D Jlichaltschev 
(Bulgaria), Jorgen Jorgensen. V Kubr Penmark). L Brunscbvief 
(France), B Bauch, H Dnescb E Ungerer, N Hartmann, J. Stenzel, 
A Liebert (Germany), S Radhaknshnan (India), B Croce, G Gentile, 
B Vansco A Ahotta G de Ruggiero (Italy), W Lutoslawski (Poland), 
G D Scraba (Roumania) , R F A Hoemle, H G Stoker (South Afnca). 
In the General Session of each Division four Readers of Papers mil be 
designated The papers must not exceed twenty minutes, and di^ussion will 
follow 

In the Sections for which a topic is indicated, there will be four designated 
Readers of Papers, after which the topic will be open for discussion by other 
members of the Congress, but members who wish to read papers must send 
them m to the Congress not later than August ist The papers of designated 
Readers should not exceed twenty mmutes, and other papers should not 
exceed ten mmutes 

In the Open Sectional Meetings for which no topic is indicated, any members 
may contribute a paper provided that it is sent to the Committee not later than 
August 1st These papers must not exceed fifteen minutes The Committee 
will distnhute papers sent in to them among the Open Sessions All papers 
offered for the Congress must be m manuscnpt, or (preferably) typewritten, 
in a form ready for the printer, and must not exceed 3 000 words for the 
General Sessions or 2 000 for the Sectionat Sessions They should be sent to 
the Secretary and be in his bands before August 1st, and it is earnestly 
eoejffestod tket tiicy sbauM beseatio Aim as ebng as possidii before (Aa(da(e. 
If these conditions are observed, the papers by designated speakers will be 
prmted and circulated to members before the Sessions and will be pubhshed 
in the Proceedings of the Congress An endeavour will be made to do the 
same with as many as possible of the papers offered and accepted by the 
Programme Committee for the Open Sessions, but no guarantee of their 
inclusion m the pubhshed Proceeding can be given 
The recognized languages for papers and oral discussion at the Congress will 
be Enghsh, French, German, and Italian 
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Prospective members of the Congress an? requested to send m their appli- 
cations as soon as possible together with their membership fees (for active 
members, £i for associates — wives and families of members — los) to the 
Secretary, Mr A H Hannay, 74 Grosvenor Street, London, W. 1, who will 
send them registration cards and record their names on the roll of the Congress. 
^^embcrs who pay by postal order or through a bank are requested to 
notify the Treasurer at the same time so that the payment can be identified 
All payments should be in English money Sfembers will be entitled to a 
return ticket at a reduced fare from any place in the United Kingdom to 
Oxford 

Accommodation will be provided at the following Colleges — 

Corpus Chnsti College Hertford College St Hilda's College, 

Magdalen College Merton College, Onel College, New College 

The general charge will be I2s 6d a day Delegates and members desiring 
accommodation should state particulars on the application form 

The sessions of the Congress will be held at the Examination Schools 
Oxford The Secretary s ofhee wall be m the Examination Schools, and will 
be open from Saturday August 30 1930 Members of the Congress should 
register at the office as soon as possible after their amval at Oxford Letters 
or telegrams lor members may be addressed to the office for the duration of 
the Congress 

For the Organuing Committee, 

J A SsiiTir 

CAotrnmii 
A H Haskav, 

Secretary and Treasurer 
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Prftdent" 


Ckatrman of the Council 
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Deputy Chairman of the Council 
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I9T9-30 
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OBJECTS OF THE ILSTITUTE 

The British Institote of Philosophical Studies nuts to bncg leading 
exponents ol canons branches of Philosophy into direct contact with the 
gen-ral pnbljc, with tb» purpose of aattsf3nflg a need felt by many men and 
women m erc-y walk of life for greater dearness and conprebensivenoss of 
Tuion la human aEain 

With this broad edscabonal purpose in new. the I&5btnte~ 

(t) Frondes at suitable times m the day and evening courses of 
lectures by leading expon^ts m the more important tnbjectt 
coming within tb* scope of Philosophy All branches of 
PhCosopby are represented— Ethics and Sooal Philosophy, the 
Philosophy of Law and of the Saecces of the Fine Arts and of 
Religion, as weD as Logic and Sletapbyncs and I^ychology 

(2) Issues a quarte*ly philosophical Journal (free to members) 

(3) Proposes to form a pbilo*ophical labrary 

(4) Gives gmdasxe and asnstaixe to individuals 10 their phUosophiea l 

reading 

(5) Encourages research in Philosophy 


Those desirous of becoming members of the Institote are in- 
vited to apply for further parUcolars and forms of application to 
the Director of Studies, 88 Kingsway, London, W C. 2 . 
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CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 

Edited by 

G P ADAMS & Wm PEPPEREL MONTAGUE 

This companion work to "Contemporary 
BntishPhilosophy*’ contains conmbutions 
by W M Urban, George Sanuyana, W. 
Peppcrcl Montague, G H Palmer, John 
Deney, and many other distinguished 
American writers 

In 2 vois i6s each 

GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
Forty Museum Street 
London, W.C.i 


THE FALLACIES 
OF FATALISM 

OR THE REAL WORLD AND THE 
RATIONAL WILL 

By Charles E. Hooper 

This book IS a bold challrage to 
Detennjnism, whether of the theolopcal 
(Cahniustic) or the scientific (mechams- 
tic) type, but is far from being purely 
poleimcal It contains a systematic 
discussion, on novel lines, of the 
physical world, the nund, expenence 
and personality, the various objectives 
to which human purposes are directed, 
and the fundamental principles of 
ethics, personal and political 
Prospectus sent on application 
10s. Gd netjhypost lls. 
WATTS & CO 

Johnson’s Conn, Fleet Street 
LONDON, E C 4 


JUST PUBUSHED 

GESTALT 

PSYCHOLOGY 

DR WOLFGANG KOHLER 

Pnitttar ,>• Plunopky ai Uu 
VnKtrtay a/Birlt’k. AMUior 
af Tka itinlitlity 
0/ Apt*- 

Gestalt Psychology offen an 
effecuve ch^enge to the exisimg 
schools of psychological thought 
and claims to open up new roads 
for the advance of die science. 
In this stimulatmg and provo- 
cauve book the theory is set 
forth m English for the first 
lime by one of its originators 
15s. net 

LONDON G BELL & SONS 


JUST PUBUSHED 


BY 

H WILDON CARR 

Hen DM Hon ir.n FCtam ^ Vtmmly tf lenien KmftCtiUte 
FiUafi Scheol Pkiiotep^ Umeendy ef Semikern CaJiJorma 

COGITANS COGITATA 
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some of the newer forms of idealism This book I have wntun primarily ioc myself aloiie that Is, I 
have sought to give coDSislmey to my thinking and muty to my thought 

Demy 8vo Price 6/« net 

THE FAVIL PRESS 

rji, Church Street. Keesuigtoa, W8 
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MACMILLAN 

Professor Stouts Sea Book 

STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

By Professor G F Stout MA LLD Professor of Logic and Meta 
physics St Andrews University 15* net 

CovTEVTS —I Herbartian Psychology— II Voluntary Action— III Per 
cepboD of Change and Duration— IV Nature of Conation and Mental 
Acbvity— V Ward as a Psychologist— VI Common-sense Conception of a 
Jlatenal Thing— Vll Thmgs and Sensabons— VIII In what way is 
Memory knowledge Immediate ?— IX X XI Bradley s Theory of Pela 
tions— Of Judgment— On Troth and Falsity— XII Russell s Theory of 
Judgment — XIII Error— XIV Immediacy Mediacy and Coherence — 
XV Real Being and Bemg lor Thought— XVI Fundamental Points in 
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THE EARL OF BALFOUR 

PRorESsOR A \\OLr 


I His Lire 

Arthur Jawes Baltour was bom at Whittmghame, East Lothian, 
on July 25, 1S48 He was barely ten years old when his father died, 
and he succeeded to the estate He entered Eton in 3663, and there 
met Lord Roseheiy In 1866 he went to Tnmty College, Cambridge, 
where he studied philosophy under Henry SidgincI* In 1S69 he 
obtained a second class \n the 'MoTal lienees Tnpos In an nuto- 
biographical note, written long alterwards. Lord Balfour made the 
following reference to his mental attitude as an undergraduate 
“I went to Cambridge with a \ery small equipment ot either phil- 
osophy or science, but a very keen desire to discoi er uhat J ought to 
think, and ttfiy Tor the history of speculation I cared not a )ot 
Bead systems seemed to me ol no more interest than abandoned 
fashions My business was with the groundwork of living beliefs 
in particular wath the groundwork of that scientific knowledge 
\s hose recent de\€lopments had so profoimdly tno\ed the world" 
Considenng his attachment to the past in matters of Churdi 
and State, Lord Balfour s contempt for the history of philosophy 
seems to betray a curious limitation Unfortunately for him, the 
history of philosophy was not an important feature m the Cambridge 
philosophical cumculum, and the defect avenged itseU by mamng 
his subsequent philosophy m vanous ways No doubt Sidgwick did 
all he could to encourage and develop Balfour’s critical powers 
Cambridge philosophy, under the influence of Sidgwack, was cntical 
rather thaw vmagmative, just as Ovford philosophy, under the influ- 
ence of Green, was imaginative rather than critical And, on the 
whole, Balfour remained essentially a philosopher of the Cambridge 
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chool though wth a leaning tOTvard, positive religion more typical 
of Oxford than of Cambndgc Be that as it may he certainly acquired 
a lifelong interest in philo'opby But for the influence of his uncle. 
Lord Salisbury Balfour uould most likely have devoted himself 
almost entirely to philosophy As it was, he repeatedly returned to 
the problems of philosophy whenever political conditions afforded 
him the necessary leisure 

Shortlj after leaving Cambridge. Balfour became friendly with 
Gladstone and his family staving with them in December 1870 and 
on manr subscauent occasions In fact dunng the jears 1871-1874 
Balfour Mary Gladstone May Lyttleton and Spencer Lyttleton 
formed the nucleus of a select social cotene dubbed by outsiders as 
The Souls They de\otcd them«eKcs arduously, and with all the 
enthusiasm of jouth to self culture diligently pursuing music and 
other arts and enjojnng frequent outings and intimate discu'^sions, 
undisturbed by the week day world which had not jet disco\ered, 
or at least had not jet annexed them It is to one of these Souls '' 
Alajy Gladstone (afterwards Mr® Drew), that we owe some of the 
few intimate glimpses of Balfour at that period The impression one 
gets IS that of a very sensitive young man, rather inclined towards 
sentimentalism or even hysteria, though always charming Before 
long however he acquired such self-control that people sometimes 
suspected him of callousness, and wondered whether cold cream 
flowed through his veins instead of warm blood Certainly when the 
Great War overwhelmed the world Balfour was one of thevery few 
statesmen who did not suffer from hysteria 

In 1874 Balfour entered on his political career as M P for Hertford 
Characteristically enough he did not make his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons until 1876 In this jear his sister Eleanor mamed 
Henrj Sidgwack, and in cour'c of time made herself a name as 
Principal of Newnham College In 1878 Lord Salisbury became 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and made Balfour his private secretarj 
In this capacity Balfour attended the Berlin Congress that jear 
Lord Salisbury had taken his nephew abroad already on previous 
occasions To one of these Balfour made the following interesting 
reference some fifty j ears after the event ' I accompamed my uncle, 
Lord Salisbury, when he went to Pans in the first tram that entered 
the French capital after the Commune was defeated in 1871, only 
a few weeks after the King of Prussia had been declared Emperor 
of Germany in the Palace of Versailles I went then in a humble 
capaaty, when Germany had the unquestioned leadership of Europe, 
and I hav e liv ed to sign on behalf of my country, as Foreign Mimster, 
in that great gallery where the Emperor William first became 
Fmperor, the Treaty of Versailles that ended the Empire to whose 
beginnings I have referred 
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In 1879 Balfour published his first book, A Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt, Being an Essay on the Foundations of Belief As the short title 
of the book \\as much more widely knmMi than the book itself, and 
as some of those who read the book did not read it to the end, the 
author acquired a reputation for scepticism This misrepresentation 
has continued more or less to this day, m spite of Balfour’s protests 
that it would be rather more accurate to desenbe him as a defender 
of credulity than of scepticism An3rway, Balfour was obviously 
deeply absorbed then in philosophic problems, and he actually 
decided to devote himsdf entirely to philosophy in ca'c he was 
not re-elected to Parliament But when the new elections took place, 
in 1S80 (after the fall of Disraeli), he was re-elected, and philosophy’s 
loss was the State’s gam 

Soon afterwards Balfour became .issociated with the “Fourth 
Party,” which eventually brought about Glad-'tone s defeat in 18S5 
Balfour’s association with this party neatly wrecked hvs friendship 
with the Gladstone family However, when Salisbury succeeded 
Gladstone that year he appointed Balfour President of the Local 
Government Board The same year Hertford was deprived of Parlia- 
mentary representation, and Balfour was returned for East Man- 
chester, which he continued to represent until 1906 Before the end 
of 1885 he was made Secretary for Scotland and a member of the 
Cabinet The first great opportunity to show his mettle came in 
1887, when he was appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland, and really 
governed it He introduced and enforced such drastic measures of 
coercion that for a time he was nicknamed “bloody Balfour,” and 
had to be under special police protection But he at the same time 
did so much to improve the economic conditions in Ireland that 
History will surely desenbe him as one of her great benefactors 
The year 1891 saw Balfour’s promotion to the leadership of the 
Conservative Party in the House of Commons, and his election to 
the Chancellorship of the Umversity of Edinburgh Next year 
Gladstone returned to power, and the Home Rule Bill was passed 
Balfour strongly opposed this measure then, and really remained 
opposed to Home Rule for Ireland, and anything like it, even when 
long aftenvards his own party agreed to the division of Ireland He 
was a member of the Cabinet at the time, but sacrificed his conviction 
on the altar of “the doctnne of a United Cabinet ’’ 

Such leisure as was given to him by the fact that hu party was 
not m pcfwer was again devoted to philosophy, and in 1895 there 
appeared his most popular work on philosophy, The Foundations of 
Belief, Being Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology The book 
enjoyed the distinction of passing through five impressions within 
eight months— probably quite imique m the annals of Bntish 
philosophy In the new Parliament of that year Balfour was ap- 
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pointed First Lord of the Treasury, and urgent affairs of State 
occupied him fully for many years The Jameson Raid (1895-96), 
the South African War (r899-i902), the death of Queen Victona 
(1901) may serve to remind the reader of the character of the penod 
In 1902 Lord Salisbury retired from the Premiership, and Balfour 
succeeded him He remained in office until 1905 and has to his 
credit the two great Education Acts of 1902-03, and the institution 
of the Committee of Impenal Defence (1904}, ^\hlch was destined to 
play a most important role in the years wluch followed But on the 
whole he was not a great success as Pn/ne Mimster Then, as now, 
the question of Tariff Reform was the dominant issue, and hu 
Cabinet was diMded Chamberlain was an ardent Protectionist, 
Ritchie a Free Trader and each had his followers m the Cabinet 
Balfour took up a moderate, middle position, not unlike Mr Bald- 
win s present attitude But he could not keep his team together 
When Ritchie remitted the shilhng import duty on com, Chamberlain 
seceded from the Government (1903), and for the next two years 
Balfour had to bear the brunt of the burden of the Cabinet In 1905 
the Government resigned, and at the elections m 1906 the Conserva- 
tive Party was nearly swept out of existence Balfour himself being 
defeated m Manchester, though a new constituency was found for 
him in the City of London His unpleasant political experiences 
tended to estrange him from politics, and in 1911 he resigned the 
leadership of the Conservative Party in favour of Bonar Law He 
was now more free to return to philosophy Even during his busiest 
years he had never entirely relinquished his interest m philosophy 
and the philosophical aspects of saence This is clear from his inter- 
esting lecture on Matter which he delivered as President of the 
British Association in 1904 But he could do more now, and in 1914 
he gave a course of Gifford Lectures, in Glasgow, on Thetwi and 
Humanism just before the outbreak of the temble war, which was 
to try so severely people s faith in both theism and humamsm 
In 1915 when Balfour was about sixty seven, he was called upon 
to render war service He joined Asqmth s Coalition Cabinet as First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and when Lloyd George displaced Asquith 
as Pnme Minister and Lord Grey resigned the Foreign Office, 
Balfour consented to become Foreign Minister, though, considering 
his conception of a ‘ United Cabinet," Mr Lloyd George’s methods 
could hardly have been to his taste In 1916 Balfour w as aw arded the 
Order of Ment for war service In Apnl 1917 be headed the first 
Mission to Amenca to arrange co operation against Germany’s 
unrestricted submarine campaign The Mission was more dangerous^ 
than may be supposed The place of embarcation had to be changed 
at the last moment, on account of enemy submannes At Dumfnes 
station Balfour and his part> were turned out of the train and lodged 
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at the Station Hotel in great secrecy, while arrangements w ere made 
for another boat to take them to Montreal as “the Russian Royal 
Family" (so their fellow -passengers were informed) An incident 
related by Sir Ian Malcolm is charactenstic of Balfour WTxen some- 
one e\pres5ed relief that they had left the Dumfries hotel vathout 
anybody finding out that Balfour had been there, he protested 
‘ One person knew', anyhow" "MTio on earth was that?’’ I gasped 
"My dear Ian, it was the lift-boy " "How could he possibly have 
know-n?” "Well, it is quite simple he brought his autograph book 
to my room and I signed it " After a dangerous journey amid mine- 
fields and icebergs, there followed a period of land-dangers, and on 
one occasion, when returning from a visit to Roose\ clt, Balfour had 
a narrow escape from would be assailants whom the police seized 
just in the mck of time 

In Kovember of the same year (1917) there appeared the famous 
“Balfour Note," promising the establishment, after the war, of a 
"Jewish National Home” in Palestine As a w ar measure the motiv es 
which prompted it might not have been above suspicion Nor is the 
wisdom of it altogether beyond question, even m the interests of 
the Jews concerned There are two reasons at least which make some 
people anMous about the whole scheme On the one hand, Nationalist 
Arabs are apt to regard it as the cat's paw of Bntish imperialism, 
and so vent on the Palestinian Jews the resentment which they 
cannot or dare not v ent more directly on Britain On the other hand, 
there are certain British politicians who appear to consider it a cheap 
display of Bntish fnendship for the Arabs to connive at, or to 
condone, their pogroms of jews But, be that as it may, there can 
be no question about Balfour's *mcenty, or the punty of his motive 
He was always interested m the Jew's, and it was his considered 
opinion that the Jewish people had contnbuted, and still contnbute, 
more than their share of distinguished men in «^cience, philosophj , 
art, medicine, pobtics, and law, as well as in finance and bu'^iness 
Hence he supported Chamberlain’s ':cheme for creating a Jewish 
settlement in Bntish East Afnca But in course of time he realized 
that the historical appeal of Paleslme should not be ignored, and 
that Palestine was the only land of promise for the persecuted Jews 
of Eastern Europe Hence his "Declaration" when the opportunity 
came Incidentally we may note in thi:» connection an interesting 
entry in Sfrs Drew's diary for Sunday, August 13, 1871, when she 
and others were staying with Balfour at MTuttinghame "Our host 
read well the 40th of Isaiah" {flomfort ye, comjorl ye my people. 
Speak yc comfortably to Jerusalem) In 1925 Lord Balfour had th‘e 
satisfaction of opening the new University of Jerusalem 

In 1918, when the Supreme War Council was formed at I^ereailles 
to meet the supreme crisis of the war. Balfour spent many months 
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in Pans amid nightly air raids \\'hen the nightmare was over at 
last and the Peace had to be shaped Balfour as the <;econd Bntish 
plenipotentiary at ihe Pans Peace Conference {1919) to nhich 
Clemenceau introduced him as the Richelieu of the Congress After 
the Peace of Versailles ( the peace vnth a vengeance ) Balfour left 
the Foreign Office and became Lord President of the Counal In the 
same > ear he was elected Chancellor of the Universitv of Cambndge 
m succession to hii brother in law Lord Rayleigh In the following 
year {1920) he presided over the first meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations at Geneva and he remained the chief Bntish 
representative on the League until 1922 His last great political 
service was m connection wnth the M ashington •Conference in I9'’2 
On his amval at Waterloo Station when retunung from this Confer 
ence a letter was handed to him from the King confemng on him 
the Knighthood of the Garter and in Earldom 

For several years more Lord Balfour continued to render valiuble 
public services in connection with the Impcjial Conference the Civil 
Research Committee the Department of Scientific and Industnal 
Research etc In i9-’2 33 he dehvered the second course of Gifford 
Lectures at the University of Glasgow his subject being Thnsm 
and Thought A Study in Familiar Behe/s The foundation of the 
Bntish Institute of Philosophical Studies in 2925 was greatly 
helped and favoured by Lord Balfour s consent to be its President 
In his books he repeatedly championed the claims of common sense 
and of the wider interests of philosophy as against its professional 
tendencies And he spared no pains to make hi* philosophical views 
as intelligible as possible to the general reader The aims of the 
Institute were therefore after his own heart and it was fitting that 
he should lend the weight of his great reputation in the attempt to 
extend the interest m philosophical studies among hia countiymien 
Many readers will always remember and cherish the singularly 
stimulating pre<sidential addresses which Lord Balfour delivered at 
the annual meetings of the Institute Vanous other institutions 
hkewise enjoyed the privilege of his active interest notably the 
National Institute of Industnal Psychology These two Institutes and 
the Bntish Academy (of which he was President from 1921 till 192S) 
jointly presented a birthday gi/f to Lord Balfour on his eightieth 
birthday and his acknowledgment of the gift was charactenstically 
modest and witty He had then had his three score years and 
ten and another ten years extra And what years of fruitful activity* 
He had himself become a national institution and the news of his 
illness evoked universal regret and sympathy The end came on 
March 19 1930 and the world mourned him 
Of Lord Balfour s philosophy an account will be giv en in the next 
section But it is obvious that a man s philosophy cannot be entirely 
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divorced from his life, even if it al«o calls for a more detailed treat- 
ment There have been many thinkers mIio'^c philosophy was their 
life, their whole life or at least the pith of it Such could hardl> be 
the case with an active statesman like Lord Balfour And yet, bearing 
in mind all that is known of him, it seems clear that philosophy did 
play an important role in his life His views may be open to cntici=m 
in detail, and his insight into the great histone systems of pliilosophy 
may leave much to be desired Still philosophy is something more 
than a set of doctrines or a learned knowledge of its history Above 
all, It IS a certain attitude towards life and reality And as one recalls 
that graceful and serene figure, pursuing life s path in quietness and 
confidence, undaunted by strong opponents and weak fnends, one 
realizes something of the practical side of his faith m the spintual 
character and significance of the universe His philosophical writings 
were one and all directed to the vindication of the spiritual m the 
world of reality, while holding fast also to the reality of the material 
as common sense and science apprehend it That philosophic faith 
transformed for him the pursuit of goodness, beauty and truth into 
phases of eternity, and enabled him to face calmly the 'llng^ and 
arrows of time 


II His Philosophy 

Lord Balfour was what he himscU called a “dabbler in many 
subjects" rather than a specialist in one This is no disparagement, 
for the republic of knowledge has need of both \\ ith the growing 
tendency towards specialism, the present age has perhaps particular 
need of the ‘ dabbler " The danger is, of course, that interest in many 
subjects may involve certain defects Lord Balfour certainly failed 
to understand adequately some of the things which he discussed 
‘ Probability" was one of them, the philosophy of Spinoza was 
another Moreover, he never professed to construct, or even to 
recommend, a philosophical system He did not think it possible to 
construct a. satisfactory qju: ’Jjksr.vL •if, 

His philosophical ambition was limited to the adoption of some 
mental attitude or ' point of view", and a provisional one at that 
The point of view which he adopted, and stoutly defended in all his 
writings, was the religious, theistic, or spintual point of view His 
defence of this standpoint assumed mainly, and especially m his 
earher writings, the form of an attack on opposed views, which he, 
rather unfortunately, lumped together under the heading of 
"naturalism —a term which was a kind of King Charles’s head 
among Cambndge philosophers of his generation So the mam 
philosophical conflict, as he conceived it, was between Spiritualism 
and Naturalism Perhaps it was natural for a politician brought up 
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under the two party sj'stem thus to arTa5' all philosophical systems 
into two opposed camps Anyway, that was how he regarded them 
It IS an old platitude that a man s views are moulded largely by 
his intellectual environment or ‘ chmate " Nobody has insisted on 
this Mith greater emphasis than Lord Balfour did — though both the 
idea and the name are found already in Joseph Glanvill, a muddle- 
headed wmter of the seventeenth century It is therefore veil to note 
that the conditions into which Lord B^our ivas bom uere such as 
might very well have predisposed him to be satisfied wth things as 
he found them This may ha\e had no httle share in his conservatism 
in religion as well as in politics And 'climate/ or the spint of the 
age not only helped to mould his views, but also presented him ivith 
the occasion for expressing them The last decades of the nineteenth 
century were eminently years of "conflict between science and 
religion And Balfour s philosophy is best understood as an attempt 
to take sides m this conflict— on the side of religion of course 
The title of his first book, A Defence of Phlosophxc Dottht, and a 
great part of its contents, have induced some people to regard its 
author essentially as a sceptic, or e\en as a free lance His early 
skill in mimicking the style of such a senous book as Butlers 
Analogy of Religion and his dialectical subtlety in debate, maj hate 
helped to confiro that impresnon Balfour himself, however, always 
repudiated this conception of him And the sub-title of his first book, 
as well as the contents of all his subsequent tvnting-, certainly clear 
him fully of the charge of intentional scepticism The real purpose of 
his first treatise may be indicated as follows The famous collision 
between Huxley and the Bishop of Oxford over the question of 
Darwinism at the meeting of the British Association in i860, had 
introduced a good deal of extra bitterness into the strained relations 
between the spokesmen of science and those of rebgion In one form 
or another the controversy continued for many years Even in 1S85 
and 1886 Huxley and Gladstone were still discussing Evolution and 
Genesis Balfour must have heard a good deal about the "conflict 
between science and religion" durmg his student days WTiat im 
pressed him deeply was that everybody assumed that the teachings 
of science were beyond question Even the defenders of religion 
seemed to make this assumption, and confined their efforts to ex- 
plaining away every apparent contradiction between rebgion and 
science ^Vhat Balfour wanted to know was why conformity with 
science was regarded as an essential condition of 
ruth \\Tiile at Cambndge he studied the logic of science as expounded 
in J S JIill s System of Logic, and came to the conclusion that the 
credentials of science were no better than those of religion And 
in his Defence of Philosophic Dould he tned to show that science 
itself lb not as rational as is usually supposed, that it is really a 
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creed having no stronger basis than religion has His sceptical 
attack on the foundations of science was planned in defence of the 
foundations of faith and the book was written with a good deal of 
religious feeling, as the followang excerpt show^ ‘ Even could I 
command the most fervad and persuasive eloquence, could I rouNC 
with power the slumbering feelings which find in Religion their only 
lasting <satiafaction, could I compel every reader to long earnestly 
and with passion for some living share m that Faith which has been 
the spiritual life of millions ignorant alike of Science and Plulosophj — 
this IS not the occasion on which to do so I should shnnk from 
dragging into a controversy pitched throughout m another key, 
thoughts w hose full and intimate nature it is giv en to few adequately 
to express, and which, were I one of those few would seem strangely 
tnbpiaced at the conclusion of this dry and scholastic argument 
Even in his Gifford Lectures, many years later, he did not seek to 
go bejond ‘ the position occupied by uncritical piety and simple 
faith " So much for lus alleged scepticism 
The chief contention of A Defence of P/rj/oso^/;ic DonU was that 
the two mam "creeds" by which human life is regulated, namely, 
religion and science, should be regarded as resting in the mam on 
separate bases, and that discrepancies between them must not be 
considered as bearing more heavily against religion than against 
science In his later books Lord Balfour went beyond this rather 
scholastic divorce between the two realms of thought, and endeav- 
oured to unify them In fact he declared it to be his sole philosophic 
aim to bring reason and belief, that is, science and religion, into the 
closest harmony that seemed practicable His mam contention was 
alwa>’s that if we want to take saence scnously and «;ave it from 
the destructive scepticism to which it is exposed, then vve must 
i^sume the existence of God as the source of such knowledge On 
one occasion he contrasted hi» own attitude with that of Descartes 
‘ Descartes," he said ‘ rests the belief in science on a belief m God 
I rest the belief in God on a belief m 'science ' The difference is 
perhaps not so great as he supposed But his main point is clear 
He IV as not really sceptical about science He admittedly shared 
the conviction that common sense beliefs and science, which is a 
development of common sense beliefe, are, if not true, at least on 
the way to truth But he insisted that the only way to justify such 
a conv iction w as to place it m a theistic setting which preserv ed its 
intellectual value In the writmgb which followed A Defence of 
P/jifoso^/jic Doubt the arguments concerning science and religion 
remained essentially unaltered, but the case for religion w as much 
elaborated by showing that testhetics and ethics, or art and morah., 
can only be taken seriously if, like science, thej , too. ire placed m 
a theistic setting Let me now endeavour to give a bn f outline of 
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Lord Balfour’s chief arguments in connection ^vlth each of the three 
mam departments of human interest — truth, beauty, and goodness 
In the realm of knowledge the teachings of saence are commonly 
regarded as the best established, and, according to some, as fully 
justified by reason Alen of “^aence fully approve Locke’s view that 
no proposition should be entertained with greater assurance than 
the proofs it IS built on warrant Huxley even proclaimed scepticism 
to be the first duty of a man of saence, and credulity as his greatest 
crime But what are the facts’ Saence merely assumes that there 
are external, persisting things, that natural phenomena are causally 
connected, and happen according to invanable Ia^vs These are 
treated as ultimate assumptions, for which no reasons are, or can be, 
gi\en But then they may all be false They are really accepted on 
trust Again saence is professedly based on expenences (observation 
and expenment) From experience it sets out. and to experience it 
returns m the formulation and verification of its explanations Like 
common sense, it begins by supposmg that things really are what 
we observe them to be in perception This already glosses over a 
host of problems connected with perception, including tho^e relating 
to the possible modifications introduced by the physiological pro- 
cesses involved, and such as may be due to the mental processes 
which follow All these things are extremely olscure But, to crosvn 
it all, the conclusions at which <cience arrives are to the effect 
that the things perceived are in themselves totally unlike what 
they appear to be in our perception of them Things perceived as 
solid gaily coloured sweet scented, of various temperatures, etc , 
are all reduced to systems of electric charges which cannot be 
perceived at all Thus the conclusions of saence appear to contradict 
its perceptual data Again, according to saence, human capacities 
ha\e come to be what they are. by evolution and natural selection, 
because they enable man to feed and breed successfully How can 
we expect them at all to solve merely theoretical problems, which 
are of no survival significance’ Scnitimzed on these lines, does not 
saence appear to be little more than an incoherent, unwarranted 
body of beliefs? Strange to say, even saentists and philosophers 
continue to perceive things in much the same way as simple folk 
do, and to make the same sort of assumptions about the persistence 
ol ftungs, fheir causal connections, and so forth This can only be 
accounted for on the assumption that these beliefs are produced by 
the same causes m all men, however different may be the reasons 
alleged But this can only account for the apparent tnevitableness of 
the beliefs in question , it is no proof of their accuracy The only w ay 
out of the tangle, according to Balfour, is to assume that all know- 
ledge draws its inspiration from God, that God is the ultimate cause 
that produces m Us those "inevitable’ beliefs, and guides human 
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rc'i'-on to its liighcst Tcsult®., arc not xcstuctcd to tl\o bare 

needs of human sunival, but arc part of the ascent of man to hi> 
higher destiny "Reason and the works of reason ha\c their source 
m God " 

In the view of many people. Lord Balfour was most interesting 
when he spoke about the philosophy of art That i-« not surprising 
I'rom his early davs he was dc^otcd to music Drew s diary 
contains some interesting cs idcnce of this One or two extracts may 
interest the reader "He was passionately musical, but «o far (1870) 
his appreciation was chiefly confined to Handel and Bach, and it 
was a fascinating occupation revealing to him the more modern 
composers, Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, and even Wagner 
Hothmg on earth no drug nor stimulant, can be more intoxicating 
than the power of putting anyone into a seventh heaven of happiness 
by placing to him And m this form of intoxication it was a joy to 
indulge ’* Again, on December 13 1871 (the same Sunday to which 
reference has already been made m another connection) , she reports 
"To day we played the il/rssm/i from start to finish He really 
manipulates his Infcmals wonderfully" Frequent attendance at 
concerts, and a special journey to the Mu«ic Festival at Dusscldorf, 
are tefetred to dunng the following years He was also interested in 
other branches of Art, and alwaj's spoke of them with the warmth 
of genuine sesthetic appreciation In the fight of such experiences it 
seemed to him incongruous to accept a merely mechanical or quasi- 
mechanical explanation of the origin of our feelings of beauty "We 
cannot acquiesce in any attempt at explanation which confines it«elf 
to the bare enumeration of psychological and physiological causes 
and effects We cannot willingly assent to a theory which makes a 
good composer only differ from a good cook m that he deals m more 
complicated relations, and arouses our feelings through a different 
sense ” He insisted that art is essentially expressne, that is, it must 
convey a message from the artist to the recipient who contemplates 
or enjoys the isork of art Art, in other words, involves spmtual 
rsOT.v3iAJ3.i£W But, it Jiiay be cbyected, }vkat ahciit the axthetfc 
enjoyment of the beauties of Nature’ There is no artist here, and 
explanation must seemingly confine itself to geological and oth‘=T 
physical factors But Balfour would not admit this Our admiration 
even for natural beauty, he insisted, ' longs to regard beauty as a 
revelation— a revelation from spint to spirit, not from one kind of 
atomic agitation to the 'psychic’ accompaniment of another" 
Similarly History— to say nothing about historical drama and 
historical novels— has an artistic side, and our resthetic sense revolts 
when history is presented as "a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing " But only a theistic setting Balfour held 
can save esthetic values ‘ BTien we look back on those too rare 
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moments whtn feelings stirred us by some beautiful object not 
only seem wholly to absorb us, b«t to raise us to the vision of things 
far above the ken of bodily sense or discursive reason . we must 
believe that somewhere and for sOuie Being there shines an unchang 
ing splendour of beauty, of whic^ Nature and in Art we see, each 
of us from our own standpoint only passing gleams and stray 
reflections who^e different aspects we cannot now co-ordinate, 
whose import we cannot fully comprehend, but which at least is 
something other than the chanCe play of subjective sensibility ” 
Accordingly when Strauss and others urge the modem mind to 
seek refuge m Xit as a su’Ds'ii'ratt YrJ!ivui 

* if they shatter the old values they cannot permanently preserve 
the new If beauty is to retain 'ts worth it must be the product of 
design and behind the delight m beauty there must lurk, however 
vaguely the consciousness of a designer ’ And this is true not only 
of the beautiful creations of human art, but also of the beauties of 
Nature iEsthetic values if they to survive, must have their 
root m God and m God they niust find their consummation, if their 
promise is to be fulfilled ’ 

Lord Balfour’s treatment of l^e moral sentiments follows the 
mam lines of his treatment of appreaation, and he appeals, 

besides to some of his arguments in connection wth the “inevit- 
able beliefs of mankind Moral values have a certain advantage over 
assthetic appreciations Whereas ®sthetic tastes differ so widely that 
It IS deemed wise not to dispute about Ibem, there is comparative 
agreement in moral judgments Jns* as in the realm of knowledge 
things arc perceived m the same way by people who hold very 
diverse theories of knowledge, *^0 m the realm of conduct people 
who hold the most diverse viC'vs as regards ethical theory agree 
pretty well both as to what the practical demands of morality are, 
and as to the sentiments with which they should be regarded The 
effectiveness of the moral code, very imperfect though this effective- 
ness IS, shows that the code inspires emotions of reverence That 
which is noble attracts even the least noble That which is base 
repels even the basest Courage and self-sacnfice evoke our warm 
sympathy and our blood tingles at the recital of some great deed 
The voice of conscience is commonly regarded as authoritative even 
wken 1*1 IS hisokeyed, and morality ^ esteemed as a thing ol mtnnsic 
v\orth Is all this congruous witl* the view that moral conduct and 
moral sentiments are the blind outcome of natural selection ? Can the 
highest loyalties the most devOted loire, the noblest self sacnfice be 
regarded as the waste product of the process of adapting the human 
organism to its environment? J-ord Balfour rejected the suggestion 
and demanded that the origin assigned to the higher morality and 
moral sentiments must be more congruous with then- character 
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"Selection," he insisted, "must be treated as the instrument o! 
purpose, not dimply as its mimic Theistic teleology must be substi- 
tuted for Naturalism " "Ethics must ha\e its roots in the dmne, 
and in the divine it must find its consummation *' 

The three mam lines of argument thus con\ crgc to show, accord- 
ing to Lord Balfour, that all w e think best in human nature, whether 
associated with knowledge, beauty, or goodness, requires God for 
Its support, if it IS to retain its full value And God, as he conceived 
Him, IS a God between whom and finite spirits there is something 
that can be described as a persona! relation He is on the side of 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness and guides cosmic evolution m that 
spirit From Him flows the inspiration which assists the growth of 
knowledge lesthctic joy, and love from their primitive beginnings, 
' through the dimness of our present twilight to a future of unknown 
splendour ’ 

Such, m barest outline was Lord Balfour s "point of view " It is 
not free from difficulties This he realized, and drew attention to 
*ome of them, especially the difficulty, common to all religious 
sj’stems, that ' the evils or the defects against which the Creator 
IS wagmgwar are evils and defects m a world of His own creating " 
In effect, he also conceded, to those who fight shy of bold cosmic 
speculations, that Truth, Beauty, and Goodness retain an intnnsic 
value even without such a theistic setting as he preferred to give 
them "Mith or without a theoretical support, admiration and love 
are the best and greatest possessions which we have it m our power 
to enjoy " Moreover, Lord Balfour never professed to do more than 
suggest a provisional point of view Ciiticism would therefore be out 
of place, espeaally in a sketch like this, which is not meant to be 
more than a slight memonal of the first President of the Bnti'^h 
Institute of Philosophical Studies 
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Professor S ALEXANDER 

It has been exphined how saence, wth the freedom which makes 
it an art uses ideas of its own construction, and that they are venfied 
bj nature shows them to be directly or indirectly, at diffenng 
degrees of remoteness congeraal to and so far inherent in the matenal 
which IS the subject matter of the science Take, for an instance, 
\eIocity It is cApressed by the ratio of two integers which measure 
d^tance and time respectively Now a ratio is a construction of 
the mind, and it does not exist in external things in the sense m 
which umxersals must be said to belong to them and have m one 
way or another been held to belong to them since the time of Socrates, 
or at least Plato Even if we agree that the integers themselves arc 
gi\en to mind and not created by mmd their ratio implies the inter- 
vention of mmd, and does not inhere in the integers themselves 
But though velocitj does not inhere in things, it corresponds to and 
stands for something which is found alike in all moving things and 
vanes m the moving tram and the sea-plane in a Schneider race 

Now in fine art the ideas which the mmd supplies and, m a sense 
to be explained introduces into its work of art and expresses in the 
matenal of the fine art, wood or stone, pamts or tones or words, are 
not congenial to the matenal, and are not, consequently, in any 
sense venfied by the matenal itself, m the absence of the creative or 
appreciative mmd There is, therefore, in fine art (and I am now 
going to say art simply when I mean fine art) an element of illusion 
The mind imputes to the matenal a quality which it does not possess 
apart from the mmd 

Tor simplicity in exposition I will begin with representative art — 
leaving the question of pure form m art to come later — and m 
particular with sculpture, because the problems there anse in a more 
obvious form In the statue of Hermes or the bust of the Otncoh Zeus 
the sculptor has imported mto the marble not only life but divinity 
He has done this by the shape he has given to the marble, the lines 
and planes and volumes of the figure At any rate, the shape he 
has given it is such as to mean Me and divmity, and is in fact the 
shape assumed by a living and divme thing He has imported meaning 
into the marble which as marble it has not, has imputed to it qualities 
not congenial to marble as such Only in the presence of the mind 
has the marble this meaning and the mind actively imputes the 
meaning to the block 

Contrast this now with ordinary perception, which is the basis of 
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science AU perception involves imputation What ue see m an 
orange is its colour, and mo feel its texture, and in a qualified sense 
we see and feel a part of its real spatial form But what we perceive 
IS the orange containing many characters ot taste or smell, and others 
spatial in nature not displayed at once to sense To take the stock 
example of Mill’s, the thing which I recognize as my brother is only 
partially seen, as a certain moving shape, all else is supplied by the 
mind Only if I am not the victim of an illusion, what the mind 
supplies IS actually in the ob3cct seen, and is vcnried by further 
experience or examination I can open the orange and taste it, 
and identify my brother not merely as a man, but as a certain 
individual man 

Let us go a stage further to that elaboration of perception by 
thought which is science Tlie interpretations which it uses may be 
very remote from the material of sense or thought, but they are 
verified There is no illusion in science or true knowledge except 
of course so far as we err and must revise our science Take so 
simple a thing as the harmony of sounds or colours N\Tiat science 
tells us about these things is the numencal relations of the vibrations 
which belong to the sounds The<e relations describe the reality which 
gives us the pleasure of harmony, and so understood, harmony is 
not a scientific interpretation or category, but an ajsthetic one Tor 
m science the mind itself stands outside the nature which it observes, 
and though it makes a work of quasi art by interpreting nature, 
which thus IS not nature herself but as she is for the mind, the 
mind s interference is instrumental and not constitutive Take now 
a much less simple illustration Science by its interpretations pro- 
duces coherence in its material This comes about through the mind’s 
intervention For there is no coherence in nature herself except in 
those cases where nature is organized m a natural system But science 
organizes its matenal, and the matenal venfies this organization 
The imputation is shown to he true, as the imputations of ordinary 
perception are The work of art is obviously coherent But the 
coherence is not a property of the marble, and though it belongs to 
the marble as a physical thing, it does not do so except the mmd is 
there so to interpret the marble Saence makes its matenal, its 
data, coherent by so treating them They fall into their places m 
an organized system, and accept the organization attnbuted to them 
But the coherence of the statue is not accepted by the statue It 
owes its coherence to the inmd which finds it beautiful, or receives 
from it as so fashioned the satisfaction of the esthetic sense Even 
as a mere physical thing it is not edherent and still less organic, it 
IS the mind of the spectator or of the creative artist which gives it a 
coherence which it does not itself possess It is organized only in co 

far as It means orgamc life to the mmd. 
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To put the case m other %\ords, the matenal of science is also its 
subject matter, the subject matter of art is different from its 
matenal In the statue the subject-matter is Zeus, the matenal is 
marble, and the idea of Zeus is not intrinsically congenial to the 
marble Even in purely formal art, (and with qualification, all art is 
formal) there is as ue shall see, a subject matter uhich does not 
belong intrinsically to the marble, but only belongs to it through the 
mmd s imputation M hereas in science, subject matter and matenal 
being one, necessanly the imputations made by the mind are re 
arrangements or simplifications of the subject though the process of 
manipulation of the matenals may be very indirect The statue is an 
idea imposed upon a foreign material, a saence is ideas evhibited 
in a congenial matenal, or matenal exhibited under the illumination 
of congenial ideas In saence the subject does not come from the 
mind but from the material, the mmd uses ideas cognate to the 
matenal m order to clanfy the matenal In art the subject is 
provided by the mind and is expressed in the matenal 
I have used language implying that in science the data of per 
ception are non mental, that colouis and tones and other secondary 
qualities are characters of external things, and at the same time have 
said that their harmonious arrangement is an ssthetic contnbution 
from the mmd, corresponding to the pleasure which such harmony 
excites in the mmd It may be objected that sensations are commonly 
treated as subjective or mental Now I do not desire to raise general 
philosophical questions Let all the data of sense and thought be 
treated as mental or subjective if you wJl There wll still within 
this mental world be a distinction to be drawn between the mental 
data which are given to an individual mmd and those which it adds 
to the given material , and it will still be true that in saence the ideas 
added from the side of the mind are directly or indirectly all of a 
piece with the given ideas, and that m art the reverse is the case, 
and there ivill be still the distinction to be drawTi between mental 
ideas such as red and expenences such as pleasure, which belong to 
the mind as a Self wth a body, and it wnll remain true that no ideas 
comparable to pleasure, and therefore properly belonging to the 
mind as such and not to the mmd as the medium for ideas of external 
things, are introduced by saence into nature, as would be the case 
if it were true that science dejiends on ideas like permanence denved 
from the mmd s own habits « The metaphysical question is indifferent 
to us here 

But it leads to an important reflection which has been perhaps too 
long delajed, but which is necessary to add now lest the notion 
of imputation here so repeatedly used be misunderstood MTien it 
was said that art differed from saence by the mind s introduction of 
« See before I, pp 344 (this volume July number) 
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ideas, the stress lay on the introduction of ideas in art into a foreign 
matter, iihile in science the ideas introduced i\crc introduced into a 
congenial matter It i\as not implied that in art any more than in 
science the mind introduced ideas or elements derived from its ossn 
nature, like pleasure or anger or sorrow, or even the pleasure of 
harmony (to hint a case which wiH be discussed later) MTiat the 
rnind introduces into the marble bust of Zeus arc ideas about an 
external thing like a C,o<l or, say. ideas of dancing maidens into 
the pigments used to male the picture of Spring These are not 
ideas about mind but about things though it may be added the 
sculptor may represent m marble a pleased or angry man if he so 
desires, or the lyrical poet may sing of lo\c When we impute to 
what we see in ordinary perception ideas derived from our previous 
expenence of the thing which we are taking in at first as merely a 
vague whole with certain Msual elements distinct, the ideas we add 
ate on the same lex el metaphysically as the sensible data to which 
they arc added by way of imputation The ideas added to phvsical 
sense data are of the rank of physical existence or, m order to avoid 
subtleties, let me say that by ideas added to sensible data, I mean 
merely the qualification of those sensible data by what is contained 
m the ideal supplements The orange colour is qualified by taste, 
the seen front of a form is qualified by the idea of a back, and so on 
In other words, what is introduced into the matenal is not that 
feature of ideas which makes them purely mental, but that feature 
which the idea or tliought of a man shores with the perception 
of a man 

It is of great importance to rcaluc this, for otherwise our descrip- 
tion of art (and indeed that of science too m a minor degree) 
would be a mj'stery instead of •mmelhing simple We saw that 
science was a department of nature os possessed by mind, but that 
the mmd was controlled in its quasi artistic creation by the material 
It added nothing from its own nature, though it added abundantly 
from its resources of cognate ideas In the work of art we ha\e 
also a possession of the matenal by mind, but the relation is much 
more intimate Tor the control is here a twofold one, from the side 
of the mind and from the material itself The most important 
element is that of imputation from the mind, which supplies the 
subject or subject matter But there is also control from the matenal, 
wood or words etc , m which the artist works He can only do what 
his physical material allows And he may be limited by the nature 
of that matenal It is an open question whether a sculptor can 
render everything which a painter or a poet can, and certainly 
Lessing held that the material of the art restrained the artist to 
certain subjects At any rate, it would seem that even within a 
given art the matenal compels a different treatment Tor example, 
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some designs in terracotta are heavy in stone, and some designs in 
stone (c g , walls with great blank spaces) may look trivial or 
unmeaning in terracotta or possibly in bnck Thus the artist is 
controlled both from the side of the material and that of the artist, 
and the work of art is thus truly a kind of amalgam of mind and 
matenal In saence, as we saw the mind’s part, though vital, was 
instrumental or ancillary In art it is primary 
It IS clear then that both m science and in art we hai e, through 
the action of the mind, new realities introduced into the world 
Science consists of the real world remodelled by the mind with the 
help of cognate ideas If ajiyone prefers to say science consists of 
thoughts about a remodelled world, I raise no objection, provided 
it be remembered that thoughts are not acts of mind called thinkings, 
but objects of those thinkings, and thus ordinary realities though 
remodelled Art is a close mixture of a matenal block of marble or 
other physical matenal with mind m the sense that the matenal 
receives a meamng which it could not have except for its inspiration 
by mmd But such an amalgam of matenal thing and mind implies 
no ludicrous fusion of the thing called mind and the physical marble 
For the thing called mind is a system of acts by which the mmd 
reacts on its surroundings as an animal reacts They are behaviour, 
that is, are processes of brain ivith consaous quality, though 
reposing on other processes which are without consciousness, and 
which may be, by some are, included within the name of mental. 
Now It is not such mental acts which m a way which would be 
perfectly unintelligible are amalgamated in the work of art with the 
physical material, but the objects of sudi acts, or, to call them by a 
genenc name, ideas in the Lockeian sense of that word 

One consequence of weight follows from this statement Under 
the name of empathy or Finfuehlung an alleged process has been 
designated by which in art the mind identifies itself with the material, 
feels itself into the matenal In this way the artist’s or the spectator’s 
life is transfused into the block, or, to take a familiar example, the 
pillar is felt to be spnnging up to bear the \veight of the beam, and 
consequently the height and girth of the column are adjusted so as 
to give the impression of a weight not too great and not too small 
ior “fne ^rengfn o'l its support 'Now that ideas ol this sort do enter 
into the work is not only true, but is a valuable discovery of the 
author of the theory of empathy, Lipps, and I regret that 1 am not 
able to linger o\ er the theory in his exposition of it It has bearing 
on the conception of art as an expression of the artist which I shall 
presently discuss But in the version which is given here of the 
amalgamation of mmd and matenal m the work of art, no such 
conception is implied All that is meant is that ideas, which the 
artist may have acquired m particular cases from experience of 
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himself, but not nccessanly and mostly not, are introduced into 
the matcml bj his chisel or his brush or ^ oice, or %%hate^-er instru- 
ment he uses for his ^\o^k Thus vhen he infuses life into the marble 
he takes an idea of life Nihich he maj get as easily from a plant or 
a dog as from him'^cU He is not so much expressing himself as using 
him-^elf to supplement the matenal b> ideas v.hid\ ma> be got from 
an>-v\bere, but being foreign to the material could not bo suggested 
by the material, but are supplied from the store of his cxpcnencc 
Only in this sense is there fusion of phj-sical material uath mind 
and this is no mj'sterj , but is performed cs cr> moment in perception 
of things 

One difficult>,houe\cr, remains, and it leads on to an important 
feature o! art The marble is infused with hfe or divimt^, though 
itself dead taios rfnrmif dc narvore tolius But no imniclc is per- 
formed bj which the marble hs'cs and breathes It looks abac or 
dv\ane, or it looks a girl stooping to tic up her sandal And >ct the 
work of art remains phj*sical. for 1 omit for conaenicnce a conceis- 
able work of art made out of mental states, where the material is 


still ph^-sical though it is also mental Art consists of actual stone 
or words or tones or pigments Henv can the maible look living and 
j*et be actual marble’ The answer is that what the marble expresses 
it expresses not by bang marble, but b\ its form The artist *0 
shapes the stone that it assumes the form of that which it means 
or signifies, life or divimtj or motion (as in the statues of Harmodius 
and Anstogaton, to take anoUier example) The relations estabhdied 
among the parts of the marble are tlie relations of the objects or 
ideas which the artist is expte««mg » The form stiU is the form of 
the matenal, but it expre^es as the effect of the chisel a sigmficance 
due to the ajrt;<t Significant form has been described b}' a school of 
theorists on art (Mr Brj*. >Ir Bell) as the object of {esthetic judgment 
and nghtly Onl> it has to be understood as form of the material, 
and tecondij as ^igmfying something I am particularly concerned 
to emphasize it here b^usc it removes the paradox that the artist 
makes the marble live and move or cr> Ex en then there is still the 
romd required to be present, in who«e absence the marble would 
be a piece of stone ^aped indeed in a certain ivay, but as meaningless 
as we ma> suppose it to be for a rabbit Without the mind it 
only the meaning of bang marble. 


• Istate the roatter more expliaUyelsewhere{ff«!»tfrtreun:3/,Juh igio 

and Prtx-rdtngs of Vie AnsioUltan 5ocwO, forthcoming \-olume io’o-to 
A rt. IX j b j saying that the artist translates (qc ttanfeisj the form of hissubi^’- 
matter from that matenal into his own matenal The fonn is idea bcaj m the two 
d^erentmatenah, so far as such identiti *s possible. Onlj it will be otfecn-ed 
that the form of the subject matter is not the form of that matenal fr f lie 
as It eaists apart from the artisf s treatment of I but 
of that subject as the artiat conceives it m the course of tis worh npoQ it. 
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strong man to another The first is Hamlet's famous dying %\or(Is 
to Horatio — 

11 llxou hast fcNcT homt me m thy heart 
Absent thee from fchcity awhile. 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath ^'tth pam 
To tell ni> story 

The second is the Pope s words to Caponsaccht — 

Ruminate, 

Deserve the initiator) spasm once more 
Lise be unhappy, but bear We my friend 

Tlic forni IS different wnth the occasion In both cases beauty has 
been attuned 

The form of the subject matter is in this w embodied m the 
form of the malcnal in which the artist works, that is to say, its 
design, for shape is too limited a meaning to attach to form And 
just as the design of the malcnal implies the matcnal, so does the 
form of the subject matter imply the subject-matter, though not 
in respect of its "matenal qualities,” that is. not m respect of the 
qualities which are foreign to the matenal of the art The form of 
the subject is always correlatne to a so-called content ^^hen the 
form of the art is not the form of the subject, then we have the 
confessedly lower kinds of art which arc sjanbohcal, such as allegory'. 
In such cases the real beauty of the art anses from its owm proper 
form, which is the form of the subject allegorical of the suggested 
subject For instance, the Fatry Queen is a poem of consummate 
beauty in itself and irrespective of the virtues and vices for which the 
figures stand No reader cares about them, but only about the 
persons in so far as they enter into the poem 
In the next place it follows from the necessanly formal character 
of all art that the difference of representative art and formal art is 
not a distinction of kind but of degree For reasons of convenience 
of exposition I began with representative art But we have now 
seen that the represented subject enters into the art only through 
its form, which is embodied in the design The significance intro- 
duced by the mind flows as it were through the hand with chisel 
or brush, or through the voice or other instrument of the art, out 
into the material When form is set m antagonism to representation, 
as it IS by many theorists, what they are really opposing is not the 
subject, which always exists, but the "material' characters of the 
subject represented And no doubt the antagonism has been stimu- 
lated by the illegitimate moralizmg of art, in which the lesthetic 
judgment is perverted in the interest of another art which is not 
fine art, just as truth is not, namely, the art of life or morals Avoid 
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this mistake and the antithesis ol representative and formal art 
disappears evidently enough from the single instance of poetry, 
which IS necessanly representative, and yet owes its beauty to its 
form as I illustrated a moment ago In other words, in representative 
art itself it is not the suggested characters of the work of art which 
enter into its beauty, but the formal characters which can be trans 1 
ferred into the matenal Thus tve have a gradation from highly 
representative art where suggested characters are una\’oidably 
present though not judged asthetically, %vith greater and greater 
recession of these suggestions until we amve at art in which, as 
Mr CoUinguood has pointed out (Journal of Philosophical Sitidies, 
vol IV, 1929, pp 338 foil ), the mere shapes of things become the 
subject matter of the art As he says wittily, an artist may be 
mterested in the femininity of a woman or in her Nolumes, but he 
may make her volumes as such his special subject But two things 
must be observed even so First, that if he is interested in her 
femminity he can stiU but create in his matenal the form of it 
Secondly if he is interested in her shape, mere shapes of themselves, 
though they may be a proper subject of art, do not make a %vork 
of art but only their design or the blending of them into a whole 
Thus form is always the essence of the work of art, but form means 
design, not shape merely Mr Vernon Blake assures us that m 
French there is no confusing fornu with bare geometncal shape. 
With vhat success the creation of beauty can be achieved when 
the subject is shapes which reduce to the minimum the suggestions 
of the subject, I am not well able to judge That art is on its tnal. 

The nearest approach to the art of shape that has passed into 
accepted art is the art of arabesque How little representative art is 
separated from formal art m kind is clear in this instance For 
arabesques are for the most part conventionalized forms of real 
things and I understand that many of them may have had origin- 
ally a ritual significance, like the familiar beautiful Greek border 
What IS more important still for our purpioses is that the beauty of 
them, too, lies in the design in the flomng of parts into one another, 
in the motion which they asthetically involve — none of which things 
belong to the lines themselves, but are a significance imported mto 
them by the artist Even v\hen the artist has made his work, these 
characters belong to the arabesque only if the mind is there to do 
the artist’s work again in appreciation 
But the question is best raised m music. (Architecture has so 
much in common with music that the appositeness of its description 
as frozen music is apparent, though paradoxically enough archi- 
tecture can never be severed frorn its highly representative quality 
of utility.) The contrast there takes the form of the distinction of 
programme or dramatic music from absolute music So far as I can 
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judge {and I regret that I Xnow so little of music), music verifies 
what has been said hitherto of the other arts He would be a bold 
man who. m the face of Beethoven’s practice, should deny that 
music can be representative But those who say that music has no 
meaning except the sounds themselves in their relations would still 
be in the right For the beauty of the representative music hes not 
in any suggested meaning but m the art whereby the mu'^ician, say 
Beethoven, has created his subject m the foreign medium of his 
tones Hence it is as 1 imagine that, before Wagner at least, even the 
mixed form of art which is opera is so indifferent to the artistic 
quality or even the intelligible sense of its libretto 1 do not wonder 
at the violence of the opposition of Schopenhauer, and later than 
him the musical cntic Hanshek, to the emotional music of Wagner 
But let us turn to absolute music, which has no subject but the tones 
and their relations— certainly does not portray pictures or is directed 
to express human emotion It has no life except m its medium 
Neither, I would add, has any other art, and we have seen this is 
so because only so can significance be imported into the medium by 
• the mind But Hanshek himself, while funously denouncing the 
alleged emotional meaning of music, docs not deny it meaning, but 
asserts for it the meaning appropriate to tones, namely, movement. 
Lotze has gone a stage further than Hanshek, while avowing himself 
Ignorant of music as an art, and regards the movement in great 
music as corresponding to the great tides of mo\ cment within the 
universe This vague though sublime mtcrprctation perhaps intro- 
duces the very irrelevance which Hanshek s more careful doctrine 
guards against Perhaps Lotze has allowed the dream of a philoso- 
pher to creep into music as others have allowed emotion And it is 
doubtful, 1 should think, if even as suggestion such ideas are present 
in all the great music The motion of which Hanshek speaks is not 
the motion v\hich is found outside, but that of the tones themselves 
He IS thmking, like Milton (who was a musician though indeed 
Milton has immortal verse mamed to the music which is thus not 
absolute), ol * notes with many a winding bout of linked sweetness 
long drawTi out , untwisting ail the cliains that tie the inner soul of 
harmony ” Now it is this design of the notes winch lends tliem 
their meaning And that meaning, it is not so unnecessary to insist, is 
not intrinsic to the notes themselves, but requires the mtcrpretativc 
mind 

This IS not so easy to see It vnll bo replied at once, granted that 
the artist must have had the meaning in his mind before he chose 
these notes m this combination, but once the music is there, the 
blending of the notes, their rhythm, and their harmony are surely 
in the notes themselves, just as mui^ as the steam engine does its 
work mtrmsically, though it would not do so except for the design 
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in the builder’s mind * The instance is not on the same looting as 
ivbat it illustrates The engine does its work apart from the man 
who made it and the man who feeds it, it is half an organic body 
But there is no movement or flow or harmony m the tones except 
so far as they afiect the mind in the particular way suggested by 
those words, in other words, till the mind notices their relations so 
descnbed and in so doing creates these relations Thus a tone may 
occur thnce in a certain lime there are three such tones with equal 
intervals of empty time, or time containing another tone repeated 
twice These relations are intrinsic to the tones as so disposed 
But that physical fact is less than rhythm It has first to be taken 
notice of, as it may be m vanous ways, eg , hy setting the body 
Jigging or exciting a certain pleasure in the mind Order is in the 
things which are ordered when once they have been ordered But the 
order belongs not always* to the things by themselves (before they 
were ordered) though they accept that order and contain the grounds 
of it and still less does the order give the impression of rhythm 
In like manner a harmony among notes has, no doubt, its physical 
basis in the numbers of the tones but the harmony is a quality 
imputed to the tones so ordered in virtue of the pleasure they excite 
The same thing applies to the harmony of colours the harmony 
belongs to them because they please after a certain fashion Take a 
different instance, again from colour It is easy to think the punty 
of a pure colour is a property of the colour itself In reality its punty 
is the apprehension by the mind that there is no admixture of other 
colour, and this freedom pleases Or the mmd may feel the contrast 
wnth impure colours If t^s is true where we are dealing with veiy 
simple combinations of colours or tones, how much more do the 
complicated movements among tones m a sonata imply a mind 
which gives them this movement The hidden soul of harmony is 
imputed to it by the mind which discovers it And I repeat that if 
you answer that the tones themselves are in the mmd, you do not 
alter the situation The meanings of them, their transitions, and 
harmonies and rhythms belong to a different region of the mind 
(a personal region) from the tones themselves 

So. too, in architecture, the pressure and resistance of the beam 
and column are physical facts belonging to the stones as ordered 
But the grace or ease of the sustainment is an attribution of the 
jEsthetic judgment, grace does not belong to the column, but is the 
meaning of the product so far as it is artistic 

• This refers to an article in Ultnd xxxvui No 150, April latg bv 
Mr A C A Rainer 

* C g succession belongs intrinsically to father and son and a place is 
intrinsically between other places bnt a K C B has no intrinsic precedence 
over a K B E that is an order of institution. 
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A lurthcr problem arises out of this statement that beauty is 
always formal in the sense indicated, the problem, namely, of 
degrees of beauty or of esthetic attainment It is not so easy as I 
may seem to have made it. when, insisting that the material character 
of the subject docs not enter into beauty, I said that beauty is 
indifierent to the subject Any subject may become beautiful m the 
treatment, a repulsuc face like a demon in a Last Judgment or a 
repulsive character like lago's or lachimo's or Caliban's Trom this 
It lollows that technique is not to be depreciated as a mere means to 
tfic attainment of art, but technique is the essential of art, because 
It IS the creation of form At the same time, it is not to be under* 
«;tood too narrowly as if it meant, for instance, in sculpture mere 
skill of hand, such as enabled Apelles m the story to draw a finer 
hue than bis rival It includes the facility to use the instrument in 
obedience to whatever it is that animates the artist, not merely 
minuteness of perfection, but, say, the large sweep of hand or of 
speech which is needed to embody the subject in the form of the 
material U was from this point of view that I likened the science 
of logic pure and applied to the technique of the artist 

Still there remains something paradovical m this conclusion, that 
beauty is beauty, w herev cr art succeeds in catching it, m tlic meanest 
and the greatest topics alike As a matter of fact w e speak of great 
art and contrast it wath the lower reaches of art, and are clearly 
referring to the subject-matter This is, no doubt, what is In the 
mmd of those theonsts who regard beauty not as a disccmibly 
separate character of works of art, design, or form, but regard it 
as consisting of ideas grouped in a certain fashion This conception 
IS evprcssed in Arnold s famous saying that poetry is criticism of 
life, and his refusal to Omar KhayyAm of the title of great poetry 
because he portrays a comparatively low standard or ideal of life 
The difference between this attitude and that wluch I have adopted 
may be put otherwise thus According to the second, as I shall if 
possible explain later, there is a specific asthetic sentiment— which 
does not, of course, evist without the other sentiments (matenal 
sentiments) evoked by the subject — directed upon the form, accord- 
ing to the first view cesthetic evpcncnce of a subject-matter is 
ordinary experience of it adjusted internally so as to secure 
harmony 

The solution of the disagreement is found in distinguishing betw ecu 
the beauty of art (which is either there or not and has no degrees, 
though it may be attained onlj ineffectively in faulty art) and its 
peatness or largeness, or, to use an ambiguous but useful term, 
■'perfection,” whidi has degrees Subject-matter may be important 
or tnvial, senous or light, nrofound or shallow For an artist is not 
only a workman but a man, and his mterests may be great or small. 
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and his imagination, besides its haimonious design, may in one man 
be comprehensive and penetrating, in another may play over the 
surface of tiny if debghtful objects, or it may vary in the same 
person between "the baseless fabnc of this vision ” and the picture 
of Queen Mab When we set up degrees o! art we are blending in 
one judgment the beauty and the degree of the perfection or largeness 
of the subject, m judging the greatness of an artist or of a work 
of art, we combine these two elements And a defect in one maybe 
compensated by a merit in the other Greatness in the subject may 
set off some failure in workmanship this word being always under 
stood in its fullest extent, or exquisiteness m the workmanship 
outweigh thinness in the topic Hence it is that so perfect an artist 
as Jane Austen may not count so high m the scale of literature as 
Scott or Dickens whose workmanship is so often defective, but whose 
minds are larger and their subjects more important In this way 
degrees of greatness of art are to be found, just as in conduct, while 
there are no degrees of virtue or goodness there are degrees oi merit 
or perfection according to the magnitude of the task the widow's 
mite IS as generous as the millionaire s mumficence, but it 15, to use 
an Anstotehan term, less splendid So, too, art may vary m splendour 
according to its subject 

If we bear in mind the difference between the formal character of 
art and the matenal characters of the subject, which are not trans 
ferred to the artistic medium but only affect its form, we shall be 
better able to approach the question or questions of the relation 
between the artist and his work One question has been already 
raised under the head of empathy There I tried to remove the 
idea that the artist s nund itself was m some strange way fused 
with his matenal We saw that the work expressed the artist merely 
in the sense that he conveyed into the matenal ideas supplied from 
his mind about the subject Art cannot but be expressive of the 
artist because he makes it, and the more of a person he is the more 
will he be reflected in it and the greater or more important will 
be the significance of the work, and according to his way of viewing 
the thing he depicts Will be the form it assumes But this is all the 
truth that proposition contains, and over and above its directing 
our attention to the fundamental contribution of the mind to art, 
it IS little more than a truism It is far more important to say that 
art is expressive of its subject, the significance bemg discovered and 
supplied from the artist s mind, and that the great artists are those 
who can so skilfully render the form of their subject (or can invent 
forms which are their subject), as to bang out its deepest significance 
By which I do not mean necessarily significance m rdatioo to us, but 
import in general, m the scheme of things Tor example, the horses 
of St Mark’s or that of the CoHcoiu statue, ncnv much talked of m 
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connection vnth a recent controversy The things most interesting for 
us are, of course, those tint bear on our life, and human beings 
themsehes But "Ram, Steam, and Speed" is not less c\prcssi\c for 
not being specially human. It is expressive of v.Uat it sets out to 
express, as much as 0 //jc/^o or the speeches of Thucydides There 
may be great art nhich is concerned to express tlie feelings of the 
maker as lyrical poetry or the emotions of a situation, which is so 
common in romantic art r,\en then it is not the artist so much 
who IS expressed as his human nature 
The position of feeling or emotion in art is, indeed, often mistaken 
Sometimes it is said that the significance of art as distinguished from 
science or conduct is emotional In obedience to the psychological 
separation of intellect, wall, and feeling, art is regarded as the 
expression of our emotional experience The distmction is, howcier, 
made upon a false basis Intellect, emotion, and will enter into all 
our expenenccs, and emotion, which is obviously engaged in morals, 
IS not absent from scientific production The three directions of our 
activity are distinguished rather by the three different impulses, 
all involving intellect, wall, and emotion, though m varying degrees, 
which inspire them It would take me too far to dwell on these 
impulses They are that of cunosity which leads to science, of 
sociality which leads to ordered moral conduct, and, if I am not 
mistaken, that of constructvxeness which leads to art * The artist 
IS not merely finding out the nature of something given to him, but 
constructing m an alien material something of which the suggestion 
IS found in his experience As m the picture of Turner quoted abov e, 
the experience may not be pnmanly emotional at all Hor is it so 
pnmanly in the famous crossing of the Simplon in The Prelude 
But while the scientist dissects the artist creates, or better perhaps 
he recreates a world, and it appeals to us with all the feelings it 
producedinhimwhen we view it after him Art is marked essentially 
by the contribution to it from the mind, and appeals intnnsically 
to man But though the whole man to whom it appeals responds to 
It wth emotion appropriate to its topic, neither does it confine 
itself to the depiction o! emotions, nor does it exist in order to excite 
those emotions It exists to make stone or words significant, and 
It IS an incident of that significance that it re excites the emotions 
which attend the contemplation of the subject in the mind of its 
creator But the emotion both on the side of the artist and on the side 
of the spectator is not so much constitutive of the artistic experience 
as mcidental, though necessarily incidental to it, what the logicians 
call an inseparable accident The extreme form of the mistake which 
I am discussing is Tolstoy’s doctrine that art is successful just as 
» See on this subject and Instinct Herbert Spencer Lecture Oxford, 
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in so far as it convej's to the spectator’s the same material emotions 
as Mere in the artist's 

Neither is it true that the ongm of art is to be found m the 
emotions of the artist which it is there to express The famous 
saying of Wordsworth that poetry springs from emotion recollected 
m tranquillity owes its \alue to the second half of the phrase Tor 
emotion recollected m tranquillity is purged of the sensuous sting 
of the present passion, and is better fitted therefore to be the source 
of the contemplative work which art is The artist is set free to 
handle his medium with aloofness Not that such emancipation 
from sense is always necessary if we may trust Goethe it Mas from 
the passion itself that he sought relief m his I5TICS to Lih and under- 
went catharsis of it in the strict medical sense of that word which is 
intended in Aristotle s definition of tragedy But not even the 
emotion cooled by time is always the driving force of the artist’s 
production That it is so often may be conceded, as m all lyncs or 
in the nature poetry which is coloured with our moods (as constantly 
in Wordsworth) We cannot suppose that Shakespeare felt m his 
person neccssanly the emotions of his characters nor even if we may 
follow Brownings judgment which contradicts Wordsworth’s, that 
in his sonnets, however personally they be interpreted, he unlocked 
his heart The suggestion may have lam in cool contemplation 
of the emotions, the sufferings or exultations of others or even 
of himself or consideration of the procedures of nature however 
touched with his sympathj What is the emotion of the descrip* 
tion of Queen Mab except the delight of working out the 
phantasy’ 

The last exception tells us what appears to be the truth of the 
matter The raw or matenal emotions even as curbed by recollection 
may indicate what may be, but need not always be, present m the 
artist s mind, but they do not account for his creative expression in 
his medium Do these matenal passions seize the brush hand or 
touch the lyre’ In Collins ode it is the effect of the passion m the 
violence with which anger sweejB thestnngs which is recounted, not 
on the form of the music It must be that under the stress perhaps of 
emotion but quite as often perhaps without any marked emotion 
but from consideration of a theme, the poet or other artist is excited 
into the kind of excitement which seizes the chisel or brush or bow 
Even the voice of the tranquil passion does not of itself overflow 
into poetry It is the voice excited by the lync passion of verse 
making Some motive is needed other than the passions, which uses 
perhaps the passions but expresses only their form and constructs 
only their form For this reason though poetry consists of spoken 
significant words and to be valued duly must be read or spoken 
aloud, there is some danger lest the material emotions which the 
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\oicc IS apt to aroMsc m the hearer may tlro\vn the really Jcslhetic 
product which is the form or design of the language 
I have arrived at a point from which it would he natural to 
contra-^t the different evcitcmcnts or impulses which lead the mmd 
to produce science on the one hand and beauty on the other, and 
we may add the further "value” of goodness I have hinted what 
tlicse sources arc. but I must leave untouched the fuller treatment 
of these sources and the process by which from practical impulses 
we arrive at the disinterested pursuit of truth, beauty, and goodness 
I have attempted the task elsewhere ‘ For the same reason of lack 
of room, I must leave two at least of the many problems not vet 
touched One is the question how the ideal significances imputed by 
the mmd to its art are introduced into the material of the art. 
I have used vague and general language which sajs that the mmd 
introduces ideas supplied from itself In what form are these ideas 
supplied, in the form of images preceding the creation in the medium- 
images of the viork of art itself preceding its translation into stone 
or words, etc ’ Or, if images are absent, in the form of thoughts? 
Or besides the evcitcmcnt induced by the subject-matter and the 
fiMng of attention on that subject, whether on some thought or 
image of the subject or as in portnut-pamtmg on the subject itself, 
docs the cvcitcment induced by the subject proceed w ithout images 
or thoughts and set going in the mind processes which, when allowed 
to develop freely, would lead to the image or thought of the elements 
contained m the work of art itself, but m fact are m themselves 
more or less below the lev el of consciousness, and only lead to con- 
sciousness ol their goal when they have actually, through hand or 
voice or instrument, attained their end and imbued the marble or 
rather its form with <significance? About this question 1 have spoken 
elsewhere ^ And there is the further questiouof beauty of nature and 
how it IS related to beauty of art 3 Is nature by itself beautiful or 
docs it become so through intervention of the mmd by selection’ 
If the second is true, beauty m nature differs from art only acci- 

from nature those parts or elements which harmonize 
I-astly, there is the question whether there is or, as I have 
assumed, there is not any fundamental difference between the 
attitude of the artist m his creation and of the spectator in his 
appreciation If the second is correct, the spectator constructs his 
art after it has been presented to him by the artist and throws him- 


« Artaud Insimct Herbert Spencer Lecture Oxford, 1927 
* Art and the Material Adamson Lecture Manchester, 1925 hnA Bnltsh 
/o»r«af 0/ Psyckolosy. vol xv«. Part 4 1927, "The Creative Process in the 
Artist s Mind 

3 Art and Nature (from Rylaads Bulletin) ifanehester, 1927 
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self at the leading of the work of art into the same frame of mind 
from which the artist started Just as in admiring the beauty of 
nature or natural objects we are recognizmg a work of art already 
in part made for us in nature in part selected by us by an act of 
creation 

These questions I must pass by and revert to the fimdamental 
likeness and difference which I have attempted to indicate of 
science and art Both alike are artefacts and imply a blending of the 
mind with its material Both evist only so far as the mind possesses 
the reahty with which it HmU Both create new reabties in the 
world But the intimacy and kind of amalgamation is in the two 
cases very different Science is a work of art controlled by Nature 
herself and only attained by obedience to her accordmg to the 
old Bacoman precept In fine art there is twofold control both 
from the side of mind and of the material And therefore the way 
in which these highest values are created is more obvious and easily 
seen from fine art where control is reciprocal than from science 
where control is one-sided or it may be added than from morals 
where the control is again one sided being exerased by the mind and 
not as in science bj nature But this completer statement is beyond 
my limits « 

‘ St® HibberJ rnal 1930 Troth GoocSnns aTid Beauty 
{Concluded ) 
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LOUIS AJINAUD REID AI A Ph D 

The maw ptobkm v.h\ch I v.\sh to discuss it\ this paper may be set 
out in the form of a very simple question It is tins What makes 
an artist— whether he be painter, sculptor, musician, poet, or 
anything elser- desire to produce a work of art and to go on working 
until he has done so’ 

The question is simply enough put, hut the answer is not at all 
simple — at least if the \ anety of answers to a question is any sign of 
the difficulty in answering it, for many answers ha\e, in fact, been 
given to this question In illustration, I will cite one or two It is 
said sometimes that art is the elucidation of a sub)ect matter 
The poet tells stones, or he sings of love, of nature, or even of general 
ideas like ‘duty’ or ‘immortality’ Painters represent landscapes 
and human beings It is held that these or other things are the 
‘inspiration’ of art, that art must be 'inspired by subject-matter, 
and (perhaps) that art is a kind of imitation Again, it is alleged that 
the artist constructs his work of art because he desires to communi- 
cate something to others , or because he desires to make something 
pentiAnent , or because he v\ ants to ‘express himself ’ Or it is argued 
that art finds its real motive m some instinct — in play, or construc- 
tion, or sex, or, again, that art springs 'from the unconscious’ 
What I intend to do here is to try to state some positive things 
which seem to me to be true of artistic motivation I shall not have 
space to deal ivith any of the theories just cited, but perhaps some 
light may fall on them incidentally and by the way 
One idea about art, which m some sense is perhaps common to all 
theories, is that art must have ‘inspiration ’ Ihe notion is evidently 
an important one, and for this reason, and because inspiration js 
usually rather vaguely conceived, it will be useful to begin with a 
bnef consideration of what it may mean 
The ancient sense of the word ‘inspiration’ is well known It is, 
of course, that the artist produces his work through the agency of 
some Being superior to himsdf, say, a God (or Goddess), a Jluse, 
or perhaps an Angel Inspiiationmeans'bitaihmginto’ theSluseor 
other Being it was thought, breathed the music or the poem, or 
whatever it was, into the artist's soul for his transcnption Though 
this notion no longer has the potency it had, wc still speak of a 
person as being ’inspired 'when he appears to utter things which 
seem to come not from himself, but from some agency or power 
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beyond him We speak of ‘inspired’ speech or ‘inspired’ action 
Artists have often testified to the feeling that their best ivork seems 
to come from a source ‘outside’ themsdves And in the sphere of 
religion the idea still has some importance 

But what IS often, more prosaically, meant by ‘inspiration’ to day 
IS illustrated by quite a different interpretation of the metaphor of 
'inspiration or breathing into’ We say that Wordsworth was 
inspired, not by an Angel or a Muse, but by Tintem Abbey or by 
the River Duddon We mean that these perceived objects stirred 
and stimulated Wordsworth into production In terms of the meta 
phor, It IS not another animate Bang who breathes into (say) the 
poet, but he himself who breathes Wliat he evpenences is like a 
fine mountain air, intoxicating him into song 

On this interpretation the term ‘inspiration’ means the conscious 
apprehension of some object ' which is such that an artistic process 
is set going But ‘inspiration’ may also have a wider, more general, 
sense It may mean simply the immediate motivation of art, whether 
by conscious apprehension of an object or by any other means As 
our topic here is general motivation, we had better postpone any 
consideration of the narrower and more special sense, and consider 
first the wider one We may keep m mind the special question, Do 
the immediate conditions of artistic production include, as essential, 
the conscious apprehension of some 'inspiring' object? Arts like 
painting and poetry are commonly supposed to be inspired by an 
object, but others certainly do not seem to be so inspired, or at least 
It IS difficult to discover definite mspinng objects, definite subject* 
matter (out«ide the art itself), of a good deal of music and dancing 
or of arabesque or architecture But this problem cannot properly 
be discussed now and by itsdf Let us turn, then, to the general 
problem 

What sets the artist going? In one sense, everything The tauxe 
of the artist’s production includes a vast conglomeration of circum- 
stances It includes all the conditions of his past life, his state of 
body at the time, and his state of mind at the time — conscious or 
dispositional It includes all the circumstances giving nse to the 
mspinng object, which, strictly speaking, may imply the whole 
history of the universe up to the time of the event Most of these 
things, however, arc not m the least mteresting for the theory of 
art We may let them alone Tlie things we are interi^ted m are the 
tnwiedtaie conditions which set the artist going and the conditions 
which keep him going once he has starteil 

The basic fact about the scsthetically equipped person, which 
differentiates him from all other highly developed human beings, 
lb a great sensitiv ity to the si^cstiveness of perceptual matenak 
» Including persons and events 
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The perceptual matcnal is alx'ays tending to set his imagination 
working The moralist may have a keen sense of moral values, the 
religious mystic of a Presence behind all phenomena, but for the 
artist, who is the type of the asthetic person, it is values as embodied 
m perceived stuff which matter Tor short 1 wall call this perceived 
stuff 'material' (there need be no confusion of this ‘material with the 
'material' which is the object matter of physics) To the artist, then, 
wlio^e body is disposed to be keenly alive to sensuous impressions, 
who IS keenly discnminative of them, and whose mind is quick to 
apprehend the valuable meanings with which to his imagination, 
the matenal appears to be charged, the matcnal is a stimulant 
It stimulates into activity needs which are evpenenced as 'desires ' 
The needs demand fulfilment (or the 'desires/ satisfaction) and they 
may find it partially in the apprehension of the stimulating matenal 
Thus the sound of 'tuning up.’ or of a few odd notes of lus theme 
played by a violinist before he begins his recital, both whets an 
appetite to hear a more satisfying sequence of sounds and at the 
same time partially fulfils this need That fulfilment does, so far, 
occur IS indicated by the fact that we enjoy the notes which we 
hear But if the preliminary skirmish whets and satisfies, it whets 
more than it satisfies, or it whets m satisfying It whets desire for 
a fuller fulfilment and a fuller enjoyment If the notes happen to be 
the notes of the first few barsofatno the notes played wiU 'demand* 
the next phrase, and the next, and the next, and so on, stopping 
nowhere short of the end Whilst the music is m progress, we are 
at every moment becoming satisfied by w hat is giv en But the very 
thing which satisfies us is itself a demand for more Its expressive- 
ness satisfies, but it is an evptessiveness of instability, of the insta- 
bility of experience, of life itself Instability demands stability, but 
this IS not found before the end And when the end is reached, we 
see that it is not, paradoxically, the end but the process of reaching 
it — m other words, the lived esthetic whole — which is satisfying. 
iEsthetic e-vpenence is not the slopping or ending of a process, but a 
hfe of appetite and satisfaction more intense than ordinary earthly 
Ifie, and rounded to uneartYdy perlection 
The tendencies which are stirred, fulfilled, and stirred again by the 
apprehension of this phrase or that, are tendencies both of the organ- 
ism and of the mind The values expressed are both organic and 
mental And further, as well as the direct expression of these values, 
there is ‘indirect' production, by the process of fused association, of 
images of valuable expenence of all kinds * 

The same general statements are, of course, true of arts other than 
» Exactly what these values are and bow become expressed isalon'^ 
^ cannot enter here I hope to return to the subject shortly 
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music They arc tnie of painting, for example The perception of a 
shape — say the shape of a cc<lar-trco — stirs, and partially fulfils, 
certain bodily and mental needs Its structure, its colour, its grace, 
Its dignity arc pleasing We may draw it, stressing this and elimi- 
nating that, the drawing making for a more vivid realization of the 
values sclcctivcness making for their purification from irrelevancies 
But the isolated tree though satisfying, is inadequate, unstable, 
it must spring from its earth, it must grow m a setting To show up 
the beauty of its volumes, its planes, and its lines, we may, in our 
drawing set it forward against the background of an old house 
To emphasize its black blue green foliage we make it stand out 
against tbe whitewashed walls of the house, to emphasize the severe 
grace of its form we introduce other, more delicate, foliage in 
contrast To balance the shadows of the house we introduce an old 
wall in this corner or that And so the picture grows from one fasci- 
nating instability to another, till it is complete The whole is a unified 
embodiment of many values which as a whole docs possess stability, 
and which is something m which we can remain without temptation 
to wander outside its boundanes 

This IS the schema of how a work of art may arise, starting off with 
the perception of some stimulating matenaJ But the initial process 
may bt reversed Instead of the need being wakened by the percep- 
tion of the material, artistic construction may be started by some 
other object It may be started by an idea, or by some other object 
or event which is not matcnal Anything which stirs what we call 
'an emotion may set tlic artistic process going It may be a \agiie 
feeling of mortality or of spring, or of the sublime, or of a general 
^oie de vme, or jt may be some purely fortintoiis circumstance — 
such as a fit of irritation But very commonly the initiating agents 
are inspirations in the more usual sense, the conscious apprehension 
of interesting objects The 'inspiration' might be an example of a 
work of art in the artut s own medium More probably it would be 
something else The painter ncctl not l>e motivated, m the first 
instance, onlj by the visuahnothcrartorin nature Hemay be stimu- 
lated by music, by poetry, by ideas, by persons, or by natural objects 
of 1 non visual kind So, likewise, tbe musician may be stimulated 
to comjiose by objects other than auditory ones Debussy has said, I 
believe that ' it is more profitable for a musician to watch a fine 
sunset than to listen to the Pastoral Symphony " The musician may 
thus be stimuhtcd through vision, or he may be stimulated through 
the medium of friendship (eg Dgars nnigma \anations), through 
ideas, or, indeed, through anything whicli interests and stirs him 
Such interests may be very vague and undefined, or they may be 
definite 

We commonly say that sucli inspiring objects, whether vague or 
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dcfimte, ‘arouse emotion/ and that emotion is the ‘dynamic’ of 
artistic construction Superficially this is true, but only superficially. 
If the ‘horniic* psjchology is true, then what is awakened or stirred 
by the inspinng object is not primarily feeling or emotion, but need 
or tendency Tendency is cxpcncnccd as vague unrest, as desire 
which demands fulfilment and satisfaction Eulfilmcnt and satisfac- 
tion in this case can only be obtained through the production in some 
medium or other of a system of perceived objects which (through 
all the complicated processes involved in 'evpression) is found to 
tulhl and satisfy in the very contemplation of it the awakened needs 
Thus sunset colours and forms waken, m a Turner, needs which can 
only be fulfilled by means of selective painting In a Swinburne 
they stir the need to make a system of harmonious satisfying words 
which, to the poet s imaginative mind, somehow fulfil the needs 
awakened by the very different visual material of the sunset In a 
Debussy, the appetites whetted by perception of the sunset can, 
perhaps be fully satisfied only through the production of a system 
of harmonious (and disharmonious) sounds The apprehension of the 
completed music, and that only, can for the musician, fulfil and 
satisfy with full enjoyment the needs awakened by the selfsame 
sunset, which is (approsimately) common to all three artists — the 
painter, the poet, and the musician 
Why should the same object initiate such very different processes? 
Why should a sunset* stir painting impulses in one man, verbal 
impulses in another, and music-producing impulses m a third? The 
only possible answer to such a question— if it be an answer — is that 
the several artists arc so made that this happens The painter is so 
made that, when his needs are awakened, their fulfilment tends to 
flow out along the channels of his interests m colours and shapes— of 
his painting activity Inspire the poet and he breaks into words, 
harass the musician, or fiU him with woe and sorrow and tragedy, 
or With rapturous joy, and he will, under certain conditions, so 
construct sounds that they express the profoundcst values of his 
being He may produce a symphony which stirs and satisfies and gives 
a special kind of pleasure, ’musical’ pleasure, to his — and our — ^liungry 
soul 'They are made in that way ' To say this is to say no more than 
to say that with which we started, namely, that the basic fact about 
the artist is that his body and mind is peculiarly sensitive to this 
material or that, and to its suggestiveness The artist’s vocation is 
to be specially aware not of values in general, but of values em- 
bodied and (to him) embedded in material X or Y or Z 
Another side of the same thing may be noted It is the fact not 
so much that special orgamsms have special capaaties for special 


‘No doubt we are all tired of the illustration Yet sunsets do, m fact, appear 
to have stimulated real artists — sometimrsl 
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matenals, but rather that special materials make their outi demands, 
and set their own marks and hnuts, upon Esthetic e\pression It 
IS ^ mdly expressed in the following passage by Bosanquet ' Why.” 
he asks, ' do artists make difiereot patterns, or treat the same 
pattern differently in wood car\mg, say, and clay modelling and 
wTought iron work? If you can answer this question thoroughly, 
then I am convinced, you have the secret of the classification of 
the 2Lrts and of the passage of feebng into its Esthetic embodiment, 
thati's m a word the secret of beauty 
‘ Why, then, in general does a worker in clay make different 
decorative patterns from a worker in wrought iron?” . He goes 
on ' Ingeneraltherecansurelybenodoubtof theanswer Youcannot 
make the saine thing in clay as you can in wrought iron, except by 
a tour it force The feeling of the work is, I suppose, altogether 
different The metal challenges you coaxes you, as William Moms 
said of the molten glass, to do a particular kind of thing ivith it, 
where its tenacity and ductility make themselves felt The day, 
again, is dehghtful I take it, to handle, to those who have a talent 
for it, but It IS delightful, of course, in quite different manipulations 
from those of the wrought iron 1 suppose its facility of surface, how 
It lends Itself to modelling or to throwing on the wheel, must be its 
great charm Now the decorative patterns which are earned out 
m one or the other may, of course, be suggested ab extra by a draughts- 
man. and have all sorts of properties and interests in themselves as 
mere lines on paper But when you come to cany them out in the 
medium, then, if they are appropnate, or if you succeed m adaptmg 
them, they become each a special phase of the embodiment of your 
whole dehght and interest of ‘body and mind in handling the clay 
or metal or wood or molten glass It is alive m your hands, and its 
life grows or rather magically springs mto shape which it, and you 
m it seem to desire and feel inevitable The feeling for the medium, 
the sense of what can nghtly be done m it only or better than m 
anythmg else, and the charm and fascmation of doing it so — these, 
I take it are the real clue to the fundamental question of Esthetics 
The material, then, is of central importance It is the more neces- 
sary to stress this, even to harp on it a little, m that some of the 
wntings of Croce haie given rise to a widespread, and unfortunate, 

fnehrst importance 

This impression is certainly ividespread I do not thmk it is alto- 
gether justified as 1 shall show, but it certainly exists Its popularity 
IS perhaps partly due to the fact that the apparent ‘spintuality of 
such a doctrine is always likely to appeal, through its emoti\e 
associations, to dabblers in philosophy and art But the impression 
that, for Croce, matenal embodiment is unessential, is not confined 
« Three Lectures on A^slhttic p 58 sq 
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to popular opinion ’ It is the interpretation of first-rate experts 
like Bo<;anq\ict » Perhaps, because the matter is so important, I 
may be allowed to quote stib further from Bosanquet Bosanquet 
alleges 3 tint Croce is so possessed by the idea that beauty is for and 
m the mind tint he forgets that ‘ though feeling is necessary' to its 
embodiment \ct aUo the embodiment is necessary to feeling To 
say that bccau'c beauty implies a mind, therefore it is an internal 
state, and its phvsical embodiment is something secondary and 
incidental and merely brought into being for the sake of permanence 
and communication — this seems to me a profound error of principle, 
a false idealism It meets ns howeser, throughout Croce s sjstcni, 
according to winch ‘mtuition — the inward \asion of the artist 
— IS the onl\ true expression External media he holds, are, strictly 
speakmg, superfluous so that there is no meaning m distinguishing 
between one mode of expression and another (as between paint and 
musical sound and language) Therefore there can be no classification 
of the arts, and no fniitful discussion of viliat can better be done bj' 
one art than by another And astbctic — the philosophy of expres- 
sion — is set down as all one with Imguistic — the philosophy of 
speech For there is no meaning m distinguishing betw een language, 
in the sense of speech, and other modes of expression Of course, if he 
had said that speech is not the only form of language, but that cn cr>’ 
art speaks to us in a language of its own, that would haie had much 
to be said for it But 1 do not gather that that is his intention " He 
goes on to say that Croce's notion is “deeply rooted m a philosophical 
blunder " The blunder is “to think that jou can base them com- 
pletely before your mvnd without having their bodily presence at 
all And because of this blunder, it seems fine and 'ideal' to say that 
the artist operates m the bodiless medium of pure thought and fancy, 
and that the things of the bodily world are merely physical causes of 
sensation, which do not themselves enter mto the effects he uses 
I have cited Bosanquet and referred s to Alexander to show that 
the impression wluch Croce has left on distmgmshed minds is a very 
clear and definite one No doubt other examples might be found of 
its incidence ■Personally 1 "believe fhat it is extremely doubtful 
whether Croce really means a great deal of what he says, particularly 
m his earlier work, the JCsihetic Croce is. of course, an idealist, 
and holds a special view of the ontological status of matcnal and of 
its relation to minds But, apart from tlus, it does not appear that 
Croce, 011 the Me, intends to deny the importance of embodiment 
m material as much as he seems to do m certain places There are 
many passages which pomt m the opposite direction 


» Limited popular opmion of conise 

» Cf alsoAlexander, flKdrteil/afefia/, 

3 Ibid . p 67 sq i Ibtd . p 69 


PP lo, 16, and 17 

5 Footnote, supra 
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It IS true that Croce continually ignores the dependence of imagin- 
ing upon perceiimg, that he forgets,* in speakmg of Leonardo’s 
painting with his mind, that Leonardo’s visual images could exist 
only m so far as constructed out of perceptual data He fails to see 
that this IS true of the images of ivords, or statues, or music, and 
that without the fact of iviUing, of willing to "utter by word of 
mouth,” to "take up the chisel," to "stretch out our hands to 
touch the notes of the piano" — the word or the statue or the 
musical motif "withm us” could have no existence at all. In other 
words, what is imagined is the ‘material,' and imagination of the 
material is based on perception of the matenal 

Nevertheless, if we may pass over what appears to be what 
Bosanquet calls a "sheer blunder," we shall find that Croce does con- 
tinually msist on the necessity of embodiment — in his oivn sense 
This IS much more clearly and unambiguously expressed in the 
Brevano * than m the ^Bsthelic It is illustrated in the followmg 
extracts ' The content is formed and the form filled,” 3 the "feelmg 
is figured feeling and the figure a figure that is felt ’’ 4 Agam, "a 
musical image exists for us only when it becomes concrete m 
sounds a pictonal image only when it is coloured ” It need not be 
actually declaimed or performed or pamted but "the words nm 
through our whole organism, soliciting the muscles of our mouth and 
nngmg internally m our ears, when music is truly music, it trills m 
the throat and shuers in the fingers that touch ideal notes ” 5 
"If We take from a poem Us metre. Us rhythm, and its words, poetical 
thought does not, as some opme, remain behind, there remams 
notliing Poetry is bomasthosewords.thatrhytbm, and thatmetre 
Again How little docs a painter possess of the intuitions of 
a poet, and how little does one painter possess those of another 
painter ' 7 Again,® "Artistic imagination is always corporeal ’’ It is 
a pty that such unexceptionable statements should be negatived 
m other parts of his >vntings by confusions and ambiguities arising 
from what certamly will appear to the majority of present-day 
thuikers to be a false view of knowledge 

The idea that 'real' embodiment is an resthetically irrelevant 
circumstance 9 is seen perhaps wth most force m Croce’s views of 
artistic production Themakingof thework.for Croce, isa practical, 
and not an esthetic, activity^ it is a "translation of the asthetic fact 
into physical phenomena (sounds, tones, movements, combinations 
of Imes and colours, etc )” The translation exists merely for the 


• Aesthetic Ainslie s translation p lo 

> Translated by Amslie under the title of The 
3 Op cii,p 40 *Ib,d,p 40 

* Ibid , p 44 1 Jbid,p 49 

f ^slhetie, p 21. 
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puqwsc of making permanent the product of the artist’s spiritual 
labour, and for the sake of commumcatmg it to others “The artist , . . 
IS a whole man, and therefore also a practical man, and as such 
takes measures against losmg the result of his spiritual labour and 
m favour of rendering possible, or easy, for himself, or others, the 
reproduction of his images, hence he engages m practical acts which 
assist that Mork of reproduction “ » These practical acts he calls 
'technical ’ 

I have said enough to show that, aisthetically, actual embodiment 
is absolutely essential, and is not a mere means to ‘communication,’ 
‘reptoduction,’ 'translation If this is true, then technique, uhich 
IS a means to esthetic embodiment, will not exist primarily for the 
sake of ‘translation,’ 'communication,’ ‘reproduction,’ but for 
embodiment itself These other factors may also enter m as ends, 
perhaps always But they arc not, 1 belieie, intrinsic and essential 
parts of the sesthctic I am going to assume that aistbctic embodi- 
ment is the prime aim of technique, and that .'esthetic embodiment 
IS, ssthetically, an end in itseU 

Here there arise questions of some interest Is tecliniquc itself 
merely a means to embodiment, or may it have m itself an resthctic 
value? Agam, does technical Knowledge and skill afiect or influence 
our appreciation of art, and if so, how far? And, how far and m 
what ivays does technical knowledge and skill affect the work of 
the artist? Let us take these questions in turn 

In the meanmg of the term ‘technique’ 1 include all the practical 
activity, mvolving various degrees of skill, which can be said to be 
at all relevant to the making of a work of art The first question is. 
Is such technique merely a means to actual resthetic embodiment, 
or can it possess in itself an icsthetic value’ Can we say, as is said 
by a recent writer,* that m artistic production the artist does “not 
have an esthetic experience at all," because he is not "content to 
remam absorbed m rapt contemplation of the beautiful object"? 
Is the completed beautiful object the only a:sthetic object? May not 
the process of making be an asthctic ‘object’ of its kmd’ 

It IS, of course, perfectly plain that the object whidi the artist 
contemplates m the finished work is distinct from the object be 
contemplates when he contemplates himself makmg And it is 
necessary to recognize further two thmgs The first is that both 
are contemplative activities, that the process of making can be 
contemplated just as much as the finished work, though m a different 
way And second, we must remember that contemplation itself is 
not an mert or inactive state of mind, but is discriminative, synthetic, 

* Essence of JEslhehc p 45 

p \os ^ ^ ■ Ttie FKWof arsthetics* Mvtd, vol xxxvm No I50, 
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actively imaginative Only m the one case this mental activity is 
directed towards a finished, or partially finished,* product, in the 
other case it is directed towards a practical process of production 
We have, then, two kmds of objects of possible esthetic contem 
plation (i) a finished or partiallj finished, product, (2) a practical 
process of produemg In the latter class it is useful, I think, to dis 
tmguish further between (a) that produemg activity or technical 
process which immediately leads to the finished production, and (i) 
the technical process or processes more remotely connected wnth the 
finished production Examples of the former would be the actual 
mode of lajnng on the pamt or of touchmg the notes of the kej board, 
or of bowing m violm placing Examples of the latter would be the 
mixmg of the pigments, or the preparmg of the canvas, or the 
practice of mechanical exercises produemg manual dextentv' 
Betw een (a) and ( 6 ) there can, of course, be drawn no hard and fast 
Ime 

(i) and (2) (a) and ( 6 ) are our possible lesthetic objects As regards 
(i) there is no dispute Are {2) (a) and (2) ( 6 ) ever actually jesthetic 
objects’ I thmk we may say with absolute certainty (a) that to the 
workmg artist the technical process immtdiafely leading to the 
production of the finished object, or of a stage of it, may sometimes 
be an aesthetic object Whether it is «o or not w ould appear to depend 
partly upon the stage of production of the art, and perhaps of the 
kmd of art itself The actual playing of passages, the actual drawing 
or pamtmg of important parts of the picture, are very likely to yield 
ssthetic pleasure The roughmg out or lay mg on of a wash do not 
seem so necessarily to involve this It is probably' the case that the 
more immediately dependent upon technical excellence is the 
esthetic value of the actual finished work the more mcvitably will 
the technique itself tend to be sesthetically enjoyed In playing or 
m pamtmg the most important and mterestmg parts of the work, 
It IS unlikely that the artist could produce the right effect without 
some assthetic excitement, some enjoyment of the movements as 
expressive of grace and beauty It is quite clear, of course as has been 
said that the technical 'object' is different from the completed object, 
and the aisthetic pleasure gamed is rather analogous to the pleasure 
gamed from the movements m dancmg I do not suggest that the 
focus of the artist s attention is upon these thmgs they must 
mdeed be extra focal, because it is not (as m dancmg) they which 
are the final object, but a product which is different from them 
But they probably do, I think enter mto the content immediately’ 
before the artist's mmd Wouldhis workpossess vutalityif the active 
direct production of it were lifeless and cold and lesthetically neutral’ 
(2) ( 6 ) As regards that part of technique remotely connected with 
• For the artist maj stop to contemplate his work as far as it has gone 
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the finished product, Me can only say that it may comctimcs >icld 
esthetic pleasure, and sometimes it may not There is no tendency 
to inevitability here II there is asthetic cxpcnencc m this ease 
It IS possible that the values realized w\\l be fused into (2) (a) and 
even into (i), so that to the expenenced artist the cnjo>ment of 
his ov-Ti picture, and even ol another's, may contain the fused 
values not only of actual painting activity, but of the general daily 
work and smells of the studio 

It may be said that all this is irrclcv ant to the finished m ork of art. 
and that ivhat we contemplate m the painting or the sonata is 3ust 
the colours on the canvas and the music and not any of the values 
we have included under headmg (2) But tins is a matter of con- 
venience and definition It is true that we do normally thmk of 
the painting or the sonata as the unit, and not of the painter or the 
pianist in their efforts But we in<iy do so, and in the case of the 
pianist, at least, I think we frequently do It is possible, thatistosa> , 
to get a different {esthetic experience from vvalchmg and listcnmg to 
Schnabel play, than it is from listenmgtohim with dosed e>es This 
may cause distraction from the music, upsetting our lestheUc 
stability, but it need not nccessanly do so— though the dangers arc 
admittedly very great If we do contemplate the two thmgs together, 
the difference wall be that our art object will be rather more com- 
plex, i e Schnabel sitting at lus-Bechstem plajnng-Becthoven’s-last- 
sonata, and not just the sonata And further, the object will be 
slightly different according as we arc or arc not pianists If we arc 
We shall probably have a deeper mtuitivc insight, through sympathy , 
With the resthetic values of the player’s mov ements If w e hav e nev cr 
played, our observation will be a more external one 

I conclude, then, that technique may, under certain conditions, 
jacid {esthetic experience in itself, both to artist and spectator of 
the artist, and that the {esthetic values of technique may in some 
cases become united to those of the finished product 

The next question was. Whether, and how far, technical insight 
and ikiU may help to enrich out expcti^tc as spectators of the 
finished work of art? 

That It does ennch our experience is highly probable What applies 
to the drawing of the map of Sicily* applies to the {esthetic appre- 
hension of works of art If it is difficult to have an accurate ‘in- 
tuition’ of the contour of a region when we are not able to draw it, 
so it IS difficultfor us to appreaatethe full value of the expressiveness 
of a material unless we ourselves have made some {esthetic evpen- 
ments m the handling of it In technical expenmentation We discover » 
We discover what the materials and its icsthetic possibilities reidly 

> Croce Slxlhetic, pp g, g 

» Sec Alexander Art and the Material, ^ 12 and passim 
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are It would be going much too far to say that without it there could 
be no asthetic experience But it remains true that technical expen- 
mentation tends to increase discnmmation and, through it, xsthetic 
experience 

The final question was. How far does technical skill and msight 
affect the quality of the artist's work? In the first place it is quite 
dear that if he has poor technique his powers of communication and 
his chances of practical success as an artist will be impaired But 
(what is more important) it is also probable (I suggest with some 
hesitation) that his power of imagmmg a finished product will be 
somewhat reduced If his hands are m^xible it is unhkely that he 
will be able to visualize so perfectly, on the basis of his oif« direct 
technical expenence how a rapid passage ought to be plajed He 
raa\ learn from hstenmg to other plaj’eis, but that is a different 
matter If his workmanship as a painter is poor, he will tend 
to fail (agam, so far as his tmn immediate expenence is concerned) 
to visualize precisely how his picture should be painted 

But the question, How far do technical powers condition the artist's 
asthetic \ision’ is difficult I cannot discuss it here, but can only 
ventilate it We certainly could not go so far as to say that poverty 
of artistic imagination runs parallel with poverty of technique 
The case of Blake or of any of the great Itaban primitives, would 
seem to contradict this It is difficult, however, to say m a sentence 
what vision, and depth and greatness of vision, really mean But they 
do mean something and whatever they do mean, limitation of 
technique does not in itself appear to imply a definitely corresponding 
limitation of greatness or depth or intensity of vision The depth 
and intensity and smcentj' of Blake or (in a very different way) of 
Giotto are plam enough And it is impossible to say that Blake or 
Giotto given a more perfect technique, would therefore have been 
better artists They might have been , but also they might have ceased 
to possess the special charms of Blake and Giotto Very often, as 
we know with the greater techmcal competence of a later age, 
festhetic vision diminishes On the other hand, it would seem as 
though other things being equal, lack of technique is an esthetic 
defect and must limit vision Would not Rembrandt, bereft of his 
amazing technique, be a lesser man not only as technician, but as 
artist of vision ? 
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CAUSAL DETERMINATION: ITS NATURE 
AND TYPES 

J C TURNER MA PhD 

The problem oi the nature and scope of Causation has again been 
raised into prominence by recent researcli on atomic structures and 
processes, the result being that many physicists maintain that the 
causational principle must now be restricted to macroscopic changes 
regarded as the averaged outcome of microscopic events each of 
which alone may not be causally determined, or at least not com- 
pletely so Of this markedly new departure Professor Eddington 
IS perhaps the best known advocate * Physics, he asserts ' is no 
longer pledged to a scheme of deterministic law the search for a 
scheme of strictly causal law (is) not practical politics But the 
issue concerns not Physics only, for Dr Eddington at once proceeds 
to interpret his viewpoint by contending that ' science withdraws 
its opposition to free will” and thus the realms of consciousness 
and conduct are once more brought into intimate connection with 
the realm of physical phenomena It must of course be recognized 
that the question still remains highly debatable , for, as Sir Oliver 
Lodge has recently urged, “break down causality, and we are left 
with chance That is wholly unsatisfactory Chance is no solution”, 
and he likewise expands his survey beyond Physics by adding, 
“not m that way would I aim at freedom *' » It is scarcely necessary 
to refer to current controversy m the biological sphere, between 
those who regard living processes as fallmg, if only to some degree, 
outside the domain of causal action, and those who insist that such 
action IS universal, the mdubitable proof of their position being 
prevented only by the difficulties of investigation 

Before venturing to submit a few considerabnos wjweb 
to myself to apply to the entire field of debate, 1 may still furtlier 
emphasize the extremely doubtful character of the purely physical 
phenomena themselves, whose significance seems to ha\ e been unduly 
exaggerated In the first place, it has been suggested that "the 
electron does not jump ' in anythmg more than a metaphorical 
sense, but that vvlut really occurs is some change m the electron 
field or “volume” which masquerades as a “jump ” 3 With respect 

* The Nature of ihe Physical World, pp 29^ 295 

* This Joitntal vol iv, p 54^ 

3 Nature vol 123 p 240 ef Jeam. The Umverse Around Us pp 297 29S 
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to the statistical standpoint, again, experiments connected wth 
the Compton effect show that "the Mhole statistical view of radia- 
tion and quantum changes is seriously compromised " * In simpler 
terms, perhaps what is now regarded as the particulate electron is 
actually a spatio temporal field, while withm this field as a whole 
only a few localized e\ents have so far been inferred or obsened 
in isolation from all the others and have consequently been mis 
interpreted as inexplicable "jumps’* Until the actual conditions 
have been indubitably ascertamed. therefore, anj suggestion that 
Causation has ceased to operate can plainly be nothing more than 
highly speculative and dubious This equally affects the appeal to 
the statistical argument, vvhidi may after all be only a device 
forced upon Science by ignorance, as Professor Bndgm.in has 
recently argued ' A statistical method is used either to conceal a 
vast amount of actual ignorance, or else to smooth out the details 
of a vast amount of actual physical complication ' * Thus the 
strictly scientific issue must remain open for some considerable 
time 

But the issue is obviously much more than strictly scientific, 
since it IS impossible to exclude the problems of human " conduct, 
and character, to say nothing of Life, while with respect to this 
last it IS difficult not to endorse Sir Oliver Lodge’s conclusion that 
the position ' is wholly unsatisfactory” For even if we adimt that 
some or indeed all, vital changes are produced non-causally, the 
alternatives hitherto advanced are of the vaguest order the opera 
tion of mfluences whose real nature is admittedly quite unknown, 
or of yet more mysterious "entelechies” whose patent uidefiniteness 
invites too facile and evasive speculation Nor is the undeniable 
truth that vital processes serve the demands of the organism as a 
whole by any means discordant vvith the causal prmciple itself, 
since there is nothing essentially illogical m the view that such 
processes are, at once, individually causal and unified in their 
entirety Between such organic correlation and Causation there 
exists no necessary and anterior contradiction On the contrary, 
instead of bemg mutually exclusive as they are too often supposed 
to be, they are present and operative simultaneously, and this 
means m the end that the essential distmction lies, not between 
tn/J, -rii, -purtrA ur 'lUcJi, ’oift raViier 

between the profoundly different modes in w hich universal Causation 
manifests itself under widely varying conditions In other words, 
the contrast must be drawn not between Determination and Inde- 
termination, nor between Determinism and Indeterminism, but 
only between the many different types of Determination as such 
‘ A-ndrade Tht Slmcturt oj Ike Atom p 700, ttunl edition 
» The Logtc of hfodem Fkystcs pp 205 206 
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Determination (to repeat) is unncrsal and inescapable, but at the 
same time protean, it manifests itself ah\a>s and cverj^Uicrc, but 
m profoundly contrasted forms Imally, all its diNcrse forms are 
continuous u itli one another although those at one extreme are so 
different from their allies at the other extreme that ue inevitably 
fail to recognize the reigning continuity arising from the underlying 
identity 

Man’s belief in Causation develops at a very early stage of his 
experience, both individually and racially, although it is usually 
asserted that causal theories arc attained at onl> relatively advanced 
levels of thought If we mean here "theories’ m the specific sense, 
this IS undeniably true Nevertheless, everj' outstanding theory has 
a long history behind it, and the ongm of all Theory lies in the 
child's instinctive anticipation of order m events, though too fre- 
quently this is not their real order, an anticipation aroused by the 
order initially observed m his simple world and stTcnglliened as 
his experience steadily expands Quite similarly, the magic and 
superstition of the savage are the race’s primitive expression o! 
causal connection, while for both child and savage alike the dis- 
covery of actual, instead of false and imagmarj- causes, finally 
assumes scientific form, until the physical world becomes explicitly 
recognized as the domain of universal and unrelaxing Causation, 
With, its attributes of mvanabihly, mcvitabihty. and (m the end) 
predictability — all three being inseparable aspects of one single 
complex of natural phenomena, except (of course) os tccent investi- 
gation seems to impugn this position Apart from this possibility 
the sole alternative to Determination is the miraculous or the 
supernatural, and closely allied vvith this is the apparent non- 
causahty of Life, Consciousness, and man’s own behaviour, at least 
to some degree Tor since they are patently vanable without 
assignable conditions, and therefore also unpredictable, they seem 
equally obviously to fall outside the rigid domain of Determination , 
and hence all the familiar and repeated appeals to entelechies, life- 
forces or the supernatural 

I wish to suggest, however, that these contrasts, though patent, 
are merely superficial From the scientific standpoint, they ate on 
precisely the same level as the child s attnbution of Christmas 
superfluity to Santa Claus, or the savage belief that a lunar eclipse 
IS due to a dragon devounng the moon Such attitudes cease to be 
merely amusing as soon as we perceive that they really present 
exactly the same features as the phenomena of the electron ‘ ;urflp’’ 
theory— that is either unfamdianty, or unusual complexity, or both 
combined, but resulting always m some infraction of the hitherto 
mvanable order In this respect it is of the highest significance that 
the adult scepticism about Father Chnstmas. and the cmhzed 
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interpretation o{ eclipses, are plain anticipations of the slow but un- 
ceasing discovery of additional fixed connections in Bio-chemistry, 
Physiology Psychology, Economics, and even Ethics, although, as 
I have already insisted, the question of their absolutely causal 
nature still remains open Ne\crtheless the marked tendencies of 
recent research which, despite the mevitably increasing difficulties, 
show no signs as yet of exhausting themseKes must be assigned 
their undeniably high value Agam to quote Professor Bridgman 
“We cannot admit that a statistical method can ever mark more 
than a temporary stage, because the assumption of e\ents takmg 
place according to pure chance constitutes the complete negation 
of our fundamental assumption of connectmty ’’ * Still further, the 
citation of statistical methods as employed m insurance is actually 
irrelevant, because the details of each separate instance can, if 
necessary be exactly ascertained, and arc then found (or assumed) 
to be causally determined, m fact, if this were not so. the statistical 
results would immediately lose much of their value If, finally, the 
laws of Probability are appealed to it must be realized that these 
laws are laws — m other terms, are not themselves probable but 
mathematically certam 

Regarded as universally operative, therefore. Causation is mani- 
fested under four mam types that are best distinguished as— 

A Predominantly External Causation, m Physical phenomena 
B Partially External, combmed with Partially Internal, in Vital 
phenomena 

C Increasmgly Internal combmed with proportionately de- 
creasing External m the lower levels of Mental phenomena 
D Predominantly, and constantly expanding, IntemM Causation 
in the higher Mental levels which constitute Personality 
But though thus distmguishable, these types must never be con- 
ceived as separate, on the contrary, they are (to repeat) essentially 
contmuous, finally, it is obvious that the advance from A to D is 
accompanied by a marked advance m complexity of structure or 
organization 

Before considermg these types m fuller detail, however, ue may 
note that objections to the principle of universal determination are 
of tuo kmds The first is purely mtellectual, it is argued that 
although causal relations may characterize all physico-chemical 
changes, still they are quite inadequate to explam vital and psychical 
changes because these all present unique organic, purposive, or 
teleological aspects which ate elsewhere absent Or alternatively, 
m the organic and psychical ^beres weare concerned with * wholes,” 
nghtly so called because they possess a measure of mdependence or 
• The Lo|ie of JSoitm Phynet, p 206 
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autonomy which (once more) arc absent from the inorganic; while 
(tins argument continues) since all causal connections arc purely 
serial connections, they arc plainly quite inapplicable to "wholes'* 
or organisms as such. Hence the conclusion that the actually opera- 
tive agencies must be non-causal. 

The second kind ol objection, though certainly intcUcctual in 
form, may be described as emotional and moral, since it expresses 
an instinctive and powerful dislike or fear of any disproof of human 
initiative, freedom, and tesponsibUity; it is this emotional reaction 
that accounts for the welcome accorded in many prominent quarters 
to the suggestion that even the electron may be '‘free’' to "jump" 
indeterminately and unprcdictably. But though these t\4'0 tj'pes 
differ widely in their basis and mode of expression. 1 believe that 
the consideration of the intellectual tj'pc will suffice equally for tlie 
emotional and moral tj'pc. I shall therefore begin with the former, 
leaving the latter to the lo^cal development oi the aTgument. 

A. To begin with, then, it is obviously becoming increasingly 
difficult to discern any final, fixed, and absolutely definite distinction 
between the physico-chemical category orv the one hand, and the 
psychico-vital on the other; and this in two respects. Firstly, the 
discoverj' of bio-chemical, or physiological, explanations of vital 
and even psychical and moral reactions proceeds arduously but 
steadily wth no perceptible indications of cxlraustion.* To emphasize 
the paucity of established results is, to my mind, to misread the 
situation; for when we realize that some proteins have molecular 
weights ol from two to five millions, the man.’el surely is not that 
so little, but rather that so muclr, theoretical and practical progress 
has been made. The patent result is that the supposedly non-causal 
entelechies and life forces are steadily becoming more indefinite 
and tenuous, more incomprehensible and mysterious, than ever, so 
that as grounds of explanation they raise more numerous and 
obscure problems than they purport to remove. 

But even if, for argument’s sake, we concede the operation of 
non-causal agencies, stiJJ it is aJrvaj-s impossible to exclude the 
fundamentally physico-chemical or mechanical, and with this the 
causal, aspect of vital and mental phtmomena. For as Sir James 
Jeans has recently pointed out, every atom under certain normal 
conditions "becomes a true perpetual motion machine" that is, 
a pure mechanism; this remains true if again, we concede that it is 

» "The delinquent errs not so much through any great intellectual detect 
as through a defect of emotional balance which at bottom is based on a 
institutional defect of the endoenne system" vol. j2j. p. 

The further significance of Pavlox's re'eatches on Comlitioneil Reflexes is 
oonous. 

* The Universe Aroxind Us, p. 132. 
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also something more than a mechanism, whatever such an indefinite 
"something more ’ may be In any case, smce the atom is a 
mechanism the molecule is a still more complex mechanism, so 
complex in fact that no satisfactory model of the relatively simple 
Hj drogen molecule has } et been sn^ested Quite similarly, therefore, 
the heavy pTOte\w molecule, is a supec mechanism, of indescribable 
intncacy equally m structure and function Nor can we abandon 
this conclusion when these proteins constitute the delicate tissues 
of man s cerebral hemispheres, inseparably associated as these are 
with his mtelhgence and will and therefore wth his conduct and 
moral character Not even here then can we absolutely exclude 
aspects that are literally mechanical, and with this, causal This 
has mdeed become so mcontrovertible that entelechies and their 
analogues are usually restricted to the ‘ guidance’ of the mechanical 
processes themselves, though how such guidance is actually exerted 
remains as obscure as the action of the Cartesian "soul ’ located m 
the pineal gland 

It follows, therefore, that no degree of organic comploity what- 
ever although associated with thought and volition, is devoid of 
mechanical and causational aspects of paramount importance But 
w-hen w e proceed to regard this structure and functional complexity 
from i iiesh viewpomt, it at once, necessitates a thoTOughgamg 
revision and expansion of the concept of Causation For Causation 
IS usually mterpreted as essentially serial— as a senes of events 
ah c wherein a itself somehow ' produced" or preceded, 

"produces or oivanably precedes or necessitates fc c , their 
relation remams fundamentally senal, whether merely as an m- 
vanable temporal sequence or otherwise Now while this is incon- 
trovertible it is nevertheless senouslymadequate, but its madequacy 
inevitably remams concealed so long as attention is confined to 
physico chemical phenomena alone, m this term’s usual sense of 
exduding Life and Mind — a sense which I have just shown, however, 
to be much too restneted For in this domain both causes and 
effects are often large scale ' phenomena, either spatially as with 
massive planetary, solar, and stellar changes or temporally as with 
intenninable wave and ray processes of all types of radiation, or 
agam spatio temporally as with the age long periods of morgamc 
evolution In all such instances alike the relative vastness of scale 
prevents our apprehending all the events in their actual correlations 
and entiretj Now this limitation plainly means confining our 
investigation to the phenomena as smes only eg the successiie 
orbital positions of the planets, the successiie phases of stellar 
evolution, the successive aspects of familiar chemical reactions Such 
instances are innumerable, and it is they that explain the prevalent 
Humean interpretation of Causation as notlung more than invariable 
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temporal sequence It is true that even in Astronomy and its allied 
sciences this standpoint is being steadily modified by the videnmg 
range of modem discovery, but it is only when we turn to the 
complexity of bio chemical, physiological, and vital processes that 
the inadequacy of the popular senal theory of Causation can be 
clearly perceived 

B The degree of complexity involved is of course alw ays relativ c, 
the truth being that even electrons are incalculably intricate 
"Present experimental evidence," asserts Professor Bridgman, 
"makes \ery probable structures beyond the electron and the 
quantum, there is no evidence that nature reduces to simplicity 
as we burrow down into the small scale " ‘ But when on the other 
hand, we adopt the ordinary view that morgamc compounds are — 
relatively — simple, we are then )ustificd in descnbmg the heavy 
protein molecules already mentioned as much more complex Now 
nobody would maintain, I suppose, that the incessant and extremely 
delicate reactions which these molecules exhibit are directed by any 
entelechy, even if it is urged that an entelechy controls their 
changes within the living cell itself Tor if so, then the question at 
once arises anew as to where cntcicchies abandon their unique and 
distinctive function, so as to allow chemical interchanges to proceed 
of themselves It follow’s therefore that for such heav’v molecules 
all the phenomena, both external and internal — that is both as 
affecting them from without and as occurring within — are un* 
demably causal, the latter being to a large extent the consequences 
of the former But now the extremely small dimensions of such 
molecules come into play and gam outstanding importance, because 
they plainly enable the whole intricate group of phenomena to be 
kept under investigation almost simultaneously In other words, 
these molecular fields of change differ profoundly from solar and 
stellar fields m that they can readily be studied as single systems — 
as wholes, and this means that the spatio-temporal vastness pre- 
viously referred to as characterizing many inorganic phenomena 
has disappeared, "large scale" phenomena have given place to 
"small scale ” This (to repeat) permits the entire system to be 
investigated essentially as a ^stem, while what is thus true of 
proteins is similarly true of every hvmg cell and living organism 
Quite apart from all problems of Causation, each cell, each organism, 
IS a more or less mdependent system capable of being studied as 
an autonomous whole The facts here are familiar, but their funda 
mental implications are too generally ignored 
IVhat then are these imphcations? Revertmg to the protein 
molecule, what we there find is an mtneate internal group of causal 
changes, in more general terms, the operative Causation is yniernal 
’ The Logic of Modem Physics, p 207 
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to the system, as a system, it operates withm the system, instead 
of upon the system from without Further, every advance in com- 
plexity of structure and function » necessarily involves an mcrease 
of such internal causality, smce "complexity of function" clearly 
means, not merely a larger number of static factors arranged in 
more intricate ways, as m an enormous cathedral or skyscraper, but 
rather the incessantly mutual and dynamic influence of each element 
— each atom and electron — ^upon its fellows once again, that is, 
internal causality It is precisely this consideration that invalidates 
the familiar objection that "mere" advances in complexity have 
little significance, the issue depends on whether the increasmg 
complexity is only static as m a building, or essentially dynamic 
as m protem molecules These remain, of course, causally influenced 
by their environment, this is the "external causality" already 
indicated, and to this the "internal causality” is reactive always m 
such a manner as to maintain the molecule's stability and per- 
sistence and thus far all absolutely causally, with no "guidance" 
from entelechies But before proceedmg to develop any further 
implications of these pnnciples, 1 shall discuss two points which, 
though of subordinate importance, are still highly instructive The 
first point IS the contrast between any ancient and simple windmill 
or similar elementary device and the machinery of a modem Imer 
or airship Here the increased intricacy, of structure and function 
alike, IS perfectly obvious, it is inde^ too obvious, because its 
familiarity has blmded us to the actual extent of the marvellous 
advance in automaUc mechanism Apart from this, however, the 
essential pomt is that all such mechanisms are purely-and absolutely 
causal systems, and it is equally significant that as compared with 
the super liners and super airships of the distant future, those of 
to day will rank with Stevenson's Rocket as mterestmg antiquities 
It may be urged that the most complex mechanism conceivable is 
after all the product of the mventive human mind, which thus acts 
as the ever requisite cntelechy But 1 have dealt elsewhere with the 
fundamentally important implications of this connection between 
mechanism and mind’ , and whether mmd is an entelechy or not — 
I should myself say not, in any mystical sense — must not be allowed 
to conceal the patent truth that no mcrease whatev er in the intricacy, 
delicacy, and automatism of man's mechanisms can involve the 
slightest infraction of their purely causal character On the contrary, 
every improvement depends absolutely on the mmd’s adherence to 
causal principles, to abandon these is to invite mefficiency and 
failure 

But here again the advance to higher dynamical complexity is at 

' It must be remembered that structure and function are inseparable 

’ In my Personality and Reality 
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the same moment an advance to greater internal causality, and 
with this to that independence of external control uhich is the 
essence of all mechanical automatism. The ancient windmill was 
activated from culside itself; when the wind stopped it stopped 
also; in otlicr words, in having no automatism it had no inde- 
pendence; the best modem madunes arc on the conlrarj* automatic, 
which means that they are largely independent of their environment 
except as a source of energy supply. Thus the purely causal reactions 
of cver>’ good and intricate machine operate irit/im the machine 
itsdf and endow it with the independence characteristic of auto- 
matism; and since we have already found this to occur in the case 
of protein molecules, it follows that all human mechanisms are 
approximations to Nature’s incalculably more intricate mechanisms, 
whose acti\*ities arc likewise purely causal. 

My second subordinate point is that the slowly increasing range 
of modem Astronomy and Physics, dealing not only with separate 
planets and atoms, but with enormous star clusters and galaxies, 
enables us now to envisage these, despite their spatio-temporal 
vastness, as single and intricate systems, analogous in everything 
but their magnitudes to hcas-y protein molecules; so that apart 
from the patent contrasts in scale the basal principles involved are 
identical. In other ^vords. ^vhcn we consider the movements of any 
single planet alone the purely causal influences ate predominantly 
external, acting on the planet from outside itself; now this is 
similarly true of ever^’ atom within the protein molecule. But as 
soon as we turn from the planet to the entire solar system os a 
system, exactly as when we turn from the atom to the entire mole- 
cule, then in both instances alike the universal causality ceases to 
be predominantly external, and becomes predominantly internal. 
Both the entire s^’stem or “whole," and the constituent elements, 
remain purely causal; but the causality operates no longer mainly 
outside the “whole," but more or less completely within it. In the 
solar system, in fact, the external causality has sunk to that almost 
negligible minimum due to the other members of the gala:^' and 
to “island universes” whence cosmic rays seem to arise, combined 
with the influence of its initial nebular ori^. 

Now all this is extremely significant, for it really means that the 

solar sj'stem is predominanUy an independent system that is 

almost purely automatic in all its detailed internal changes, and 
almost purely autonomous in its motion as a whole. Its internal 
changes. stiU further, maintain the entire system's stable per- 
sistence during reons of rime; but this actuaHv means that they 
subsers-e tlie needs of the system as a whole. And to say this is 
clearly to equate the solar system, and every star duster and 
galaxj-, purety causal sj*stems though they are, to the li\*ing cell 
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and organism, which likewise enjoy autonomy only in much narrower 
degree temporally, and whose factors likewise subserve the demands 
of the whole The differences here, in short, are differences in detail 
only, not in ruling prmciples To a superhuman intelligence, then, 
the stars and island universes must appear like animals roammg 
o\ er vast plams each being autonomous except as all alike are con- 
trolled by common instmcts.orlikea vast fleet whose every member 
enjoyed similar autonomy consistent with the admiral's scheme of 
operations Finally, we must recall the earlier description of every 
atom whether m the star or the cell, as a perfect mechamsm, so 
that (to repeat) "between Causation and organic correlation there 
exists no necessary and anterior contradiction " Alike in galaxy, 
star cluster, solar system, hner, airship, and above all protein 
molecules, we find autonomy, independence, and subservience of 
the parts to the persistent stability of the whole all mseparably 
allied with mtemal causality But this is still pure causality, 
effectively operatmg, and also clearly intelligible, quite apart from 
non causal cntelechies or life forces, which thus become altogether 
superfluous, unless, of course, we choose to use "entelechy" to 
denote the complete system of mtemal but pure causality Such 
usage would, however, be plainly cumbersome and apt to be 
seriously misleading We seem therefore irresistibly compelled to 
adopt precisely the same standpomt as regards that supremely 
complex group of protems, the living cell Here also pure causality, 
as predommantly internal though never completely so, constitutes 
the necessary final and sufficient principle of theoretical explana- 
tion while the entelechy theory, like the use of statistics, merely 
conceals our present ignorance of detailed connections 

C Nor 18 the situation altered m pnnciple when we trace the 
further advance from bodily life to consciousness All that is 
requisite is to recognize the unplrcations of that still higher degree 
of dynamic complexity due to the activity of the mental factors As 
regards the simpler types of conscious bemgs, it is cleat that their 
impulses, appetites, and above all their mstincts, all operate m a 
markedly fixed and mechanical way, exactly as many habits do m 
human experience For agam it must be remembered that the 
essence of mechanism is never the material — the metal and rubber — 
of the machme, but rather the invanably ordered manner of its 
working while this mvanable order is plainly exhibited also by 
what are universally called ''mechamcal actions" m ourselves It is 
undeniable that the activities of an animal cannot be predicted as 
accurately as those of a magnet, but neither can the variations of 
the weather, is then the latter ruled by some entelechy? If not, 
then the difficulties in both cases anse solely from the vastly 
increased intncacj of the co-operating elements, which defies 
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adequate analysis, %\hethcr these elements arc meteorological, vital, 
or mental, uhile. m slonly becoming more and more detailed, 
analysis unfailingly rc\cals fresh causal connections With respect 
to birds tg, ‘each phase of actiMty must be correlated with 
internal changes in the sexual state, without a knowledge of which 
the bcha\iour of the individual cannot be adequately explained 
Tor birds the necessary data do not at present exist, for the subject 
has scarcely begun to be investigated * Thus as soon as the body - 
mmd phenomena arc viewed as forming a single system the causal 
relations arc seen to be more intricate and at the same time more 
internal, than m unconscious plant organisms or magnets but it 
has already been found that mereased internal causality is identical 
with greater autonomy or independence — attributes which plainly 
expand with the widening scope of higlicr animal mentality From 
pebble to magnet, therefore, and so onwards to plant and anthropoid, 
the advance is absolutely continuous and homogeneous, so that 
there is no more need for any entclcchy to explain the contrast 
between ape and magnet than that between magnet and stone On 
the contrary, from the lowest to the highest phases there can be 
traced three inseparably united aspects— increasing dynamic com- 
plexity, increasing internal causality, and increasing autonomy * 
With these external causality operates reciprocally, but m ever- 
decreasmg proportion, or, inothcrwords, the anthropoid is far less 
passive and less dependent on environmental influences, or in posi- 
tive terms far more autonomous and dominant, than the pebble 
eternally dashed to and fro by the waves Equally identical m 
principle is the maintenance of each system’s well being, whether 
solar system or plant or ape through the reciprocal interaction of 
the constituent elements, and similarly the temperature o! stars 
and modem buildings, hkc that of the living body, is regulated 
automatically, so that if no cntclechy is requisite m the former, 
neither is it m the latter 

In anthropoid mentality, however, there appears unmistakable 
intelligence which, though rudimentary, is akm to human intelligence 
M.'AV, '/c?. -vipi, Wi “uifh "b ^ice again 

there occurs no breach m continuity, no infraction of the governing 
principles, but only yet greater intricacy due to the co operation of 


» Nature ^oI 124 p 655 note, p 549 

* This can deaily he seen m the contrast beh' een a spintung and a quiescent 
eytoscope Its motion is an added complexity which by enabling it to deh 
external causal agencies endows jt inth that capacity for self-direction 
which IS now utdued in steering gear Conversol> to demagnetize a compass 
nee^e is both to simpaily its constitatwo and to reduce its status to that 
fn earns ever v idemng scope as u e adi ance 

to the still higher levels of Life and Mind 
i Cf The MentaUiy of Apes (Koehler) and The Great Apes (ierkes) 
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steadily multiplying factors, of Mhtch far the most important are 
ideas or concepts For it is obviously its command of ideas that 
distinguishes the civilized and rational mind from the pre rational 
mmd of savage, child and anthropoid alike, swayed as these all 
are by emotional impulses and instmctive urges*, while ideas, 
again, are obviously capable of much greater diversity and expansion 
than non rational factors, so that Jcnowledge enjoys an inexhaustible 
potentiality, as Professor Julian Huxley has recently insisted * It 
follows therefore, that the progressive co ordination of ideas, each 
contnbutmg its due influence to the final result, constitutes an 
expansion of internal causality that is literally immeasurable and, 
indeed in principle infinite It must also be observed that it is 
upon this indubitable psychical causality that all schemes of educa- 
tion and moral reform are based — certam selected ideals bemg 
inculcated as causes in the hope or conviction that their ultimate 
effects will be beneficial 

D Thus every advance m mtelligencc mcreases the range and 
influence of internal causality as compared with that of external, 
the rational mind including and employing ideas, is less at the 
mercy of its environment, even while it must always react to the 
environment, than is the ape, to say nothing of plant and pebble 
Once developed mtelligence begms to operate there anses an un- 
ceasing and steadily mtensifymg tendem^ towards ever completer 
internal causation, while to become less passive clearly means to 
become more autonomous and dommant over the environment To 
become fully effective however, the entire mass of ideas must ' 
undergo rigorous selection , and here the analogy to Natural Selection 
as a causal agency *is patent Influenced by memories of past ex- 
perience — and this means cattsally influenced — man rejects many 
ideas m favour of those few which he then elevates into his ideals 
Every ideal, therefore, trivial or valuable, acquired from others or 
selected by ourselves, intellectual, artistic, or moral, begms as an 
idea conflicting with its rivals until it proves its own supenonty 
The entire process is as thoroughly causal as are the interacting 
gravitational attractions which •determme a planet's orbit, despite 
the profound contrast m type and detail, the governing prmciple 
remains identical throughout Thus ideas are selected according to 
their promise of pleasure or pam, benefit or harm, and finally of 
good or evil, and to the degree that such selection is complete, 

• Ido not mean of course that aviliied man is completely rational Once 
again it is a matter of comparison and rdativity, and we must hope that 
another million years wll bring some slight improvement Nor do I suggest 
that ideas purely as such impel to action it is sufficient for my argument 
that ideas influence future action but always causally 

* Essays of a Btohstst p 55 
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effective, and rational, the resultant action is caused or detcnnincd 
mainly from uithm man’s expcnence, instead of mauily from with- 
out by his environment Ideals, constituted our own through our 
selection of them from among many rival ideas, become our guides 
of action, more or less stable to the degree that they are not over- 
thrown by the cv er-lurbulcnt mass of non*rationaI impulses and 
appetites Now all such conduct, and indeed the systematic tendency 
thereto, are never merely rational but also volitional, they constitute 
the evercise not only of reason but equally of will , primitive cona- 
tion is slowly transformed mlo volition proper Tor all volitional or 
deliberate actions are those which emerge from, and express, our 
dominatmg ideals as these arise from ideas in the manner I have 
just outlined * and thus v\e attain conclusions of the highest signi- 
ficance Our mental processes of rational deliberation, culminating 
as they cventualli must in voluntary actions, all occur within the 
realm of Causation or Determination But this has now developed 
into essentially internal Causation, not external, although volition 
is clearly responsive to external Determination All entelechies hav e 
therefore become superfluous, unless the rational and volitional self 
IS termed an entelcchy, but of a purely causal Dpe 
But all this really means that voluntary acts ansc from wnthm 
and express ourselves or our personalities They can never be 
compulsorily thrust upon us from without, even though they con* 
stantly react to the outer environment alike in its material, v ital, 
and social aspects Finally, both environmental and volitional pro- 
cesses all remain purely camattoml processes, the former external 
and the latter internal, the fotmet tending to become more and 
more subordmate, the latter ever more dominant as knowledge and 
power develop concomitantly But greater internal Determma 
tion, once again, is identical with greater autonomy, while every 
really autonomous individual or community is a free mdividual or 
community Thus external Detenmnation is compulsion, whether 
gravitational, mstmctive, or pohtical Internal Determmation, on 
the contrary, is true freedom, whether individual or social As 
complexity of dynamic structure and function advances and is 
combmed with unified co ordmation, so external Causation is 
transformed into internal, and bruigs with it autonomy or real 
freedom The predommance of the internal type is plamly always a 
matter of relative proportion, and the development of definite 
intelligence is the mdispensable condition for any high degree of 


* WealsareoftenefiecUvewjtlwutbeinggood.aswithsuccessfulfraudulent 

financi^ or unscrupulous polrtwaana To pursue ttus aspect oi ttie situation 

would be to show that m the end the most coropjetely rahonaJ w /dentxcaj 
* R good— the fundamental Hegelian pnnciple that ' the Rational 
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that specific form of internal Determmation which constitutes 
vohtion But once they ha\e emerged, both reason and will enjoy 
ilhimtable potentiahties under proper enMronmental mfiuences, 
which themsehes become mcreasmgly subordmated, as with man’s 
steadily expandmg power o\er natural energies Thus consciousness 
attams its highest possible le\els m imified will, emotion, and 
rationahtj, all cooperating causally, but at the same moment 
autonomously Such unity constitutes Personahty, alwajs formally 
or potentially free because self determmed, and always capable of 
rendenng its freedom mcreasmgly actual to the degree that its 
internal Causation predommates o\er external, so that, alike m 
theory and m practice, no fuller freedom is either possible or 
desirable than Self Determination — that is absolute Determmation 
operatmg from within the mdiMdual or community Just as we 
have seen that 'between Causation and organic correlation there 
exists no necessary and anterior contradiction ” so llke^Mse there is 
no contradiction between the highest tj^ics of mtemal Causation 
and real and substantial freedom 

POSTCWPT 

This article w as wnttea before the publicatioa of Professor ^VTutehead s 
Process and Reaht} and as this volume appears to me to supply weight) 
evidence in support of m> general argument I append the follo%'ang brief 
quotations — 

X The RetcfUton ef the PrtneipU cf Causaiton— One task of a sound 
metaphysics is to extabit final and efficient causes m their proper relation 
to each other (p it 6) 

3 Causaston and Freedom — The freedom inherent in the universe is 
constituted by this element of self causation (p i**') 

3 Genesis of She Concept The notion of causation arose because man 
kind ll^es amid expenences in the mode of causal efficacity (p 347) 
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rRortssQX CU:ME^'T C J \\EbB 

Jlst three jcars ago I conlnbulcd to this JOLfU'^ a few remarks 
on the problem o! the relation ol God to the VS orld 1 proper 
m the present article to add «iome olyyiraoitioiis on the clo<el> con 
nected (and indeed oa crlappinc) problem of the relation of God 
to Man evpecialli in \ lew of the thcorj b> no means a new one, 
but at the moment much in e\adence (and that in more shapes, than 
one) that when we «peak of God what we ha\e reallj m mind is 
our own human nature or ^ome part or aspect of it imaginatii eh 
objectified as a disUnct or independent reaht> 
hiowhere can this lheor3 be studied to greater ad\-antage than in 
the bnlhant work of Ludwig Feuerbach Das 11 «e» des Chxst 
(rthtin s pubh hed in 1S41 and translated into EngUsh m iS>4 bj 
ManaiiE\-ans better known as George Ehot the celebrated no% 

Most of the later developments ol the tj-pe o! thought whidi finds 
expre««ion tn this book are anticipated in it m pnnople and it was 
with a V eij just appreaation of its importance that the late Baron 
a on Hugel took it for the text of his admirable essa> on Reitston 
ari Ilhieion whidi is included m the first oi his Essay's ari 
AddressesonthePhhsoph} of RtUgton published during hishfetune, 
m ig**! 

From the time of the Greek ^^atin-t Xenophanes who m hii> 
attack upon the degrading stories about the gods which repdled 
<=■0 manj of the highest minds among the Greeks from the popular 
rehgion ob en ed that if oxen or hor=^ or hona could make images 
of their deities the\ would make them like oxen or hor^ or hons 
as the case might be with as much ot as hltle right as vre make 
images of ours like men down to the tune of Rupert Brooke s poem 
entitled Fi.h the anthropomoiphism of our theologieshas aroused 
the doubt and ^uspiaon of acute-mmded meiu The m the book 
of Genesis which telfc» in. how God made man m hia own image 
inevitablv appears (to all who do not take it for the record of an 
actual hiatoncal fact «aipematurallj revealed to the writer) as a 
naive attempt to jmtilv such anthropomorphism, and this ij, of 
course the point of the often-quoted epigram that God made man 
m ht» own image and man has ever since been returning the 
compliment 

^ong the Greek philosophers who came after Xenophanes we 
find the greatest of all— Plato— ^oualv concerned to dueatangl" 
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from one another a right and a wrong anthropomorphism No one 
could have sho ra himself more tmspanngly severe than Plato 
towards the legendary or literary mythology which fell under 
Xenophanes lash no one more earnest in den3nng to the divinity 
not merely the outward shape of man — he does not trouble himself 
about that for no educated thinker of his day would I suppose 
have attributed this to God — ^but any share in human weakness or 
passion Yet he was at least as inu<^ in earnest in tracing in the 
world order the vestiges of a Mind and Reason the archetype and 
source of the mind and reason which are in man For the same reason 
which discovers the unreasonableness and therefore the vanity of 
fables which ascribe to the gods body parts or passions in that 
very act affirms its own transcendence of the animal orgamsm with 
which it IS assoaated and the immanence in itself of an absolute 
cntenon of truth and falsehood that is to say it affirms if not 
its own godhead at least its own godlikeness 

In the subsequent history of European rebgion we find in Chnst 
lamty a doctnne of God which retains the horror of idolatry charac 
tenstic of the Judaism m the bosom whereof Chnstiamty arose 
and IS (as anyone knows who is familiar with the classical literature 
of Christian theology) as far removed as can well be in its insistence 
(inspired by Greek philosophy) on the simplicity eternity and self 
sufficiency of the divine nature from anything which can properly 
be called anthropomorphism— anthropomorphism indeed it reckons 
as a heresy — ^but we find this doctnne united with a doctnne of 
the incarnation of God which notwithstanding declares this divimty 
to have been supremely manifested m an histoncal individual human 
life and personality The concludmg stanzas of Dante s Paradxso 
descnbing the vision of the Godhead which crowmed his pilgrimage 
through hell purgatory and heaven express in unforgettable words 
this paradox at the heart of his rebgion He sees the likeness of a 
man as it were painted on the nudroost of the three circling rays 
like rainbows mutually reflecting each other which symbobze the 
tnune Deity 

Qual e I geometra che tutto s afiige 

Per m surar lo cercfaio e non ntrova 
Pensando quel pnncipio ond egU ind ge 
Xalft. •iTA. 'o. a. virv 

Vedervoleva comes conveime 
L mago al ceichio e come m s indova 
Ma non eran da cid le propne penne 

Se non cbe la mia mente fu pcrcossa 
Da un fulgoie in cbe sua vogba \ cone 
All alta fantas a qa maned possa 

Ma g b >olgeva il nt o d siro e il velle 
Si come rota ch egaalmente i mossa 
L amor cbe move il sole e 1 altre atelle 
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Unquestionably in religion — and not in tlie Llinstian religion 
only, tliough there most ohriously— the image of the human spirit 
IS discoverable m the object nhich man worships, is it not perhaps, 
so lie are invited to ask ourselves, in truth no more in the end than 
the reflection ot ourselves' Is the mystenous glory, as of an abso- 
lute, transcendent perfection, by ivhidi it seems to be encompassed, 
indeed an independent reality, or not only an appearance incident 
to the process of refleaion? Such is the question invoUcd m the 
suggestion made by the theory ot theones to which I propose m 
ttiis article to call attention 

Tlie starting-pomt of Feuerbach was the pliilosophy of Hegel, 
and It IS easy to see that this philosophy, taken m a certain way, 
might lead to the view that "Religion is the diildhke condition of 
humanity,” in which man sees Ins own nature as something outside 
of himself "Hence.” as Feuerbach declares, “the historical progress 
of Religion consists in this that what by an eaihcr religion was 
regarded as ob]ectwc, is now recognized as subjective . that is, what 
was formerly contemplated and worshipped as God, js now perceived 
to be sometlung human What was at first religion becomes at a 
later period idolatry.” “Man has given objectivity to himself, but 
has not recognized this object as his own nature, a later religion 
takes this forward step, every advance in religion is therefore a 
further self knowledge But etery particular religion e\cepts itself 
—and necessarily so, otherwise it would no longer be religion— from 
the fate, the common nature of all rchgions It is our task to 
show that the antithesis of divine and human is altogether illusorj’, 
that It is nothing else than the antithesis between human nature m 
general and the human individual ” 

The difference between the view here outhned and the Hegelian 
view, of which it was a development, lies, as I take it, in this, that 
for Hegel himself the truth is not so much that the divitie is “human 
nature m general" as that the human spirit, nghtly understood, is 
divine, and that whereas, for Feuerbach, the ' human individual" 
IS what IS truly real, and that which we know first as the “dwine” 
nature is just what is common to all individuals of the human 
species, for Hegel “the truth is,” as he on one occasion says,* 
"that there is only one Reason, one Spirit, that Spint as finite has 
no true existence ” But for Hegel, as for Feuerbach, God’s otherness 
(upon the religious importance of which Rudolf Otto has lately 
insisted so much) is illusory, and it is the function of religion, and 
that most conspicuously m its Christian form, to transcend this 
illusion and to recognize practically, as philosophy will go on to 

• IWrfte, XU p 287, Philosophy of Rehgim, English translation by Spiers 
and banderson, m p 77 
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recognize theoretically, the reabty which it has concealed from us, 
namely, the unity of man with God as one Spint 

1 propose however, on this occasion to begin my discussion of 
the theory that our knowledge of God is nothing else than know 
ledge of ourselves by considenng it m the form which it assumes in 
the mmd of those who, taking upon the whole what we may call a 
natiirahsUc view of reality, regard religion as an illusion which in 
the maturity of human mtelligraice must necessarily be discarded 
I will reserve until I have dealt with this, any examination of the 
form in which it is presented by tdealtshc philosophers who, holding 
Spirit to be the one genuine reality, are prepared to allow to the 
rehgious consaousness a higher degree of validity than belongs 
to the ordinary consciousness or to that with which the natural 
sciences are concerned, but who would regard the antithesis of 
God and man imphed in the practice of religious worship as 
destined to be transcended in philosophy, since, when we know 
that, m Hegel s words, "there is only one Spint,” and that "Spint 
as finite has no true existence,” we can no longer regard the relation 
of worship (or perhaps any relation) as belonging to the ultimate 
constitution of reality 

An interesting example of the naturalistic variety of the theory 
which sees in the divine nature the human m disguise is that afforded 
by the French soaological school whose leader was the late Emile 
Durkheim and their organ the journal called L‘Ann/e Soaohgfqtii 
The tendency of this school~thoogh Durkheim himself eventually 
reached a position which did, m my judgment, more justice to the 
facts than that adopted by most of his colleagues — ^was to assume 
that, because religion rests upon what they call "collective repre- 
sentations ' — m other words is in its ongm a function of soctal life 
— it cannot claim objective validity This assumption seems to me 
to be unjustified The attempt to identify "pure reason” with 
that kind of thought for which nothing but the abstract individual 
IS real, to deny objective value to what these ivnters call "collective 
representations,” just because th^ are "collective” and not merely 
individual is I am convinced, fundamentally mistaken Inde6d, the 
very natural sciences which such thinkers, like other Positivists 
(for the school of which I am speakmg has inhented the Comtian 
tradition), are apt to take it for granted constitute the sole channel 
by which reality is revealed to us as neatly in its true nature as 
our intelhgence is capable of apprehending it, must be, on their 
premises, involved in the same fate with religion, since they too 
r^t upon “collective representafaons ” The whole position of 
Naturalism is undermined for us when we come to perceive that 
^tural saence cannot be the one sufficient basis of philosophy, 
because it cannot account for its own existence, but necessanly 
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assumes the existence of iruth and the possibility of distinguishing 
truth from error, thus by imphcaUon ascribing to thc.mmd a 
character \shich as a merely natural phenomenon, capable of 
being exhaustively studied by the method used m the natural 
sciences, it could not possibly possess 

In regard to the special contention of the Trcndi sociologists that 
m the object of religion mc have only an imaginative representation 
of the unity which binds together human individuals m society, ue 
need not indeed doubt that the object of religion is first envisaged 
as that \nth which the individual has to do in his expcncnce of a 
communal life shared by him wath the other members of his tnbal 
group Yet we must note that this comes to be distinguished from 
everything which can be merely identified wath the principle or 
sentiment of communal life, as soon as “the indixidual attains the 
level of development at whicli he not only sees in that which all 
his fellows recognize as valid or desirable the really or objec- 
tively \ahd, the really or objectively desirable, but comes to 
recognize that something may be really and objectively \aUd 
or desirable which not only he but his whole group fails to 
accept or to desire Nor is it only what is ultimately differ- 
entiated as religion whicIi is at first implicated m the social 
cxpenence The fact, insisted upon to exaggeration by these 
same Trench sociologists, that the attention to the measurement 
of time and space wluch is eventually so important in the 
intellectual life of man is, it would seem, first aroused in connexion 
with the institutions of tnbal life and tnbal religion, illustrates the 
truth that when man begins to concern himscK with the universe, 
it IS from the point of view of his soaety, of his group “The con- 
sciousness of the world is mediated to him through the conscious- 
ness of his group It IS in becoming aware of himself as a member 
of a group, as living in it a life whicli distinguishes from his indi- 
\ idual life as larger, more fundamental, more sacred, that he starts 
out on the way that wall eventually lead him on to the adventures 
of science and of philosophy 

Another form of the mturahstic version of the theory whidi 
finds in the God of religion only roan’s mistake of “his natural face 
in a glass ' for the face of Another is that ivhich it assumes m the 
hands of the exponents of what is often called “the new psychology “ 
Just as it would be a mistake to overlook the importance of tlie 
light thrown upon the religious expenence by the work of those 
who, with the Trench sociologists, would see in it merely an imagina- 
tive expression of our social expenence— since it is true that man’s 

» See the present imtcr s Croup Thnnes of Reti^xon and the Indtvidttal, 
pp 159 :6o 

» Ibid , pp 75 76 
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religious expenence is most commonly mediated to him through his 
social— and yet social expenence wiU not account tvithout remainder 
for religious expenence. so too it would be a mistake to ignore the 
contnbution which a consideration of religious doctnnes in the light 
of any knowledge which we may be able to obtam through psycho- 
therapy of the obscure and subconsaous workings of the human 
mind may make to our comprdiension of that expenence Never 
theless it does not follow that our religious doctnnes have, as it is 
sometimes put no ontological value, but only a psychological, or, 
m simpler words, that they descnbe no reality other than our own 
inner states The very same line of argument which would persuade 
us of this logically earned out, would leave us no real external 
world would perhaps even leave to each one of us no real fellow 
human beings beside himself For, unquestionably, our perceptions 
of the external world and ourmutual relations with each other have, 
no less than what we call our rebgious expenence, a psychological 
history as incidents in the course of our individual life The assump- 
tion which even the "new p^cholc^st” makes throughout of the 
independent reality of the external world and of other persons 
beside himself is not m kind different from the conviction which the 
religious man has that m his religious expenence he has to do with 
Another beside himself No doubt religious expenence is differen- 
tiated from our perception of the external world by the inapplica- 
bility in the former case of verification by other sources than those 
which mediated the onginal perception But in the case of our 
relations with our fellows it will be readily apparent on considera- 
tion that our recognition of them as persons cannot be explained 
(though the attempt so to explain it has not unfrequently been 
made) as merely an inference" from our perception of their bodily 
shape and movements by analogy with our owm Such inference 
may indeed play a part in the recogmtion, but a direct rapport 
transcending anything that such an inference by itself could give 
us IS absolutely requisite while, for the maintenance of such know- 
ledge of our fellows as belongs to the closer kinds of intimacy, a 
continuous voluntary exercise of interest is necessary, to which 
the active seeking of God in prayer, which is indispensable to the 
retention of a living conv iction of his reality and presence, is entirely 
parallel 

\Vhen we pass from what I have distingmshed as the naiuraUsiic 
form of the theory which sees in God only our own nature reflected 
to what we may call its idealistic form, what appears, to me at 
any rate, a far more difficult problem is raised Here, too, several 
varieties of the theory may be lect^nized, but I can only now deal 
with these very summanly and supeifiaally All of them may. I 
think, be said to have their roots in the thought, a statement of 
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vluch by Hegel I quoted above, and, if wc neglect such kindred 
speculations as may have been suggested m the Far East by the 
thought, so famihar to Indian piety, of God as the Atman or true 
Self, and confine ourselves to modem European philosophy, u e may 
say that they are in the mam to be found in the schools which have 
drawTi inspiration from the teaching of Hegel Of Englishmen, two 
distinguished thinkers who have passed away within the last few 
jears, Bradley and Bosanquet. and of contemporancs elsewhere, 
the two leaders of Italian thouglit. Croce and Gentile, all exhibit 
in some measure the tendency of whicli I am speaking In the case 
of the two former, however, it is perhaps only m a slight measure, 
though many a religious person who can neither bnng himself to 
abandon worship, nor yet to render it except to One who is both 
Another than himself and also the ultimate Reality m w hose being 
his own IS rooted, m whom he ''lives and moves and hashts being,” 
will be apt to think that their account of religion has "taken away 
his Lord” and left him only an expenence of lus own Nor do I 
pretend to be content mjself with the theory of religion to be found 
in the works of Bradley and Bosanquet {I am neglecting here—as 
they generally did themselves — diflcrcnces between the tw'o which 
appear to me to be m other respects important) But I do not think 
that it can fairly be said of it that it finds in God only our own 
humanity Bradley has expressly affirmed that "there is nothing 
more real than comes in religion”, and if God is not for him (or for 
Bosanquet) ultimately real, so neither is man, both are "appear- 
ances", and of the two it is God that manifests the more fully the 
nature of that which is real, namely the Absolute WTiat "comes m 
religion” would by neither thinker be desenbed as exclusively 
human Indeed, the polemic of Bosmquet’s last book, The Meeting of 
Extremes tn Contemporary Philosophy, is directed against the Italian 
idealists precisely on the ground that they are too exclusively 
humanistic, in not allowing, for instance, that the beauty of nature 
IS an independent source of inspiration to man, but making it out 
to be merely the expression of human emotion 
These Italian idealists, on the other hand, may, I think, be 
reasonably held to be maintaining a theory which makes the object 
of religion, when nghtly understood, no other than the human 
spmt Croce, indeed, denies to rebgion the rank of an autonomous 
and permanent activity of that spmt, it is for him an immature 
form of philosophy, destined, whenever men’s intellectual develop- 
ment has reached the stage of full matunty, tube superseded thereby 
To Gentile it is more than this It is a permanent "moment" (m the 
German sense of the word) or factor in the life of the human spmt 
with which we cannot concave of it as dispensing, yet, if I under- 
stand his view nghtly (of which I am far from being confident), he 
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also like Croce regards it as m the main at any rate a kind of 
knowledge m which what we ultimately come to know as our oivn 
spiritual essence appears to us as other than ourselves that being 
here apprehended as transcendent which philosophy apprehends as 
immanent I do not however profess to have an acquamtance wth 
Gentile s philosophy sufficient to entitle me to speak with assurance 
about it and in bringing him fonvard as an example of a theory 
which makes God s nature in the last resort man s in disguise I may 
well be attnbuting that view to one who might justly disclaim it 
My interest is however for the moment in the fact that an ideahstic 
as well as a naturalistic version of this theory may be entertained 
whether it be actually embraced by a particular thinker or not 
Now that he who in St Pai s language is joined unto the 
Lord is one Spint is a conviction which hes at the very heart of 
rebgion in general and of the Christian rehgton m particular No 
doubt the spiritual uruty of two or more jiersons who are connected 
by membership of a community or in more intunate fashion by a 
common purpose or by mutual love does not abolish but reqmres 
and depends upon their difterence from one another But the rela 
tion of a finite person to God cannot be conceived as the same relation 
which exists between one finite person and another The meta 
physical pnnciple enunciated by Spmoza in the saying Quicqtnd 
esi in Deo esl and the rehgious sense of entire dependence upon 
God even in our consciousness of him alike forbid us so to conceive 
it Thus the way is laid open to a doctrine of God s immanence 
which seems on the one hand to leave us no personal object of 
rehgious worship and on the other to make our own hfe a part of 
the divine hfe which m its own way is as truly and necessarily a 
part of it as any other so that in coming to know anything of God 
We are coming to know something which is essentially not other 
than our o^vIl nature but that which is it or is continuous with 
it and if Continuous with it then not cortmuous with it 


after the manner of a material continuum each part of which is 
external to every other but after the manner of a spint in regard 
to which the notion of externality has no apphcation at all It is 
I think easy to see that the appropnation of a view of this kind 
while m a mystic who /eels his owti life already one ivith the divine 
It might tend to destroy the humibty which is begotten of a sense 
of the contrast between the httleness of man and the greatness of 
God would m an ordinary person be apt rather to lower if I may 
temperature of the spintual life by suggesting 
that there is no actually existent quality of life supenor to that 
w 1C IS nianifested m the hipest civihzafmn at present attained by 
say in a phrase which Bosanquet has some- 
quo e from Turgemeff I beheve\m civilization and I 
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require no further creed" In taXhts case it seems to take out oi 
religion something inth mIiicK it cannot iiell dispense Nor is it 
surpnsmg that after a period dunng which the current of thought, 
especnlly m Germany, had set strongly m the direction of a purely 
immancntist and secular or ’thisworldly" conception of the object 
of religious experience, we should find, especially m that country, 
such a reaction towards an even exaggerated insistence on the 
olJierness of God as we hnd in Otto's doctrine of the "numinous" 
and m the emphasis laid by sucli wntcre as Karl Barth on the neces- 
sity of tegaring religion as the reception of a re\ elation coming 
into our life m this world from a sphere quite different from that in 
which our ci\ ilization is at home 

All I have to add on this occasion will do httle but repeat what 
I said in my previous article on "God and the World ' 

(1) The religious expenence depends upon the tension between 
the consciousness of filing other than God and that of beutgone utth 
God, and cannot afford to abolish either m favour of the other 

(2) Wide rehgion cannot be content wath ascribing personality 
to its object in a sense which would set the worshipper and his 
God side by side after the fashion of two finite persons, and make 
their personalities mutually exclusive, yet still less can it be content 
to asenbe to God a less completely concrete individuality than to 
his worshipper, so that m no sense of personality m which the 
Word connotes the kind of actual substantial existence of which 
we are aware in ourselves and in our fellows can it be asenbed to 
the worshipper and denied to God 

(3) The mystery 0! personality or (if we prefer the expression) 
of concrete or substantial mdmduahly, which must c%er elude 
the grasp of any general explanation or account of the spiritual 
nature which yet extsls m this way and only m this way, involves 
the presence in religious experience of a genuinely personal relation 
as an abiding moment or factor in that spintual life which is m that 
expenence revealed as the supreme and ultimate ReaUty 
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The psychologist finds himself m disagreement with a method of 
treating religious dogma current amongst many philosophers and 
theologians \\ho regard it as a purely mtellectual matter wnth an 
entirely intellectual history This tradition belongs not only to 
philosophers and theologians , students of comparative religions have, 
in the past erred in the same way Tjlor for example, lays it down 
as the first condition for research into primitive religions that ‘ the 
religious doctrines and practices exammed are treated as belong 
mg to theological systems devt&ed by human reason without super- 
natural aid or revelation ' Elsewhere he says that the student will 
‘ search for the reasonable thought which once ga\ e life to observances 
now become m seeming or realty the most abject and superstitious 
folly ‘ Without undervaluing the ver> great advance made by 
T>lor in studjing primitive religions, we can see clearly m thpso 
passages an entirely unproved assumption that primitive ntes and 
dogmas are products not merely of intellectual but of rational 
processes 

To the psychologist (at least, to the psychologist who accepts 
behaviour as part of his field of study) this method of treating 
rehgious dogma seems to be disastrously wrong m emphasis To him 
the behaviour which goes side by side with a belief is an essential 
ingredient m the whole system of reactions of which the belief forms 
a part By rehgious dogma we mean a religious belief held by a 
social group We ought not merely to study the rehgious behaviour 
of a social group in order to infer its dogmas as if these w ere the only 
independent realities in the religion of the group Rather we must 
study the ntes moral customs, and devotional customs of a com- 
munity as things Significant m themselves and as essential mgredients 
m the significance of any verbal formulations of dogma which we 
know to be held hy the community 

A recogmtion of this principle is to be found m the work of the 
religious philosopher Professor LeRoy, who says ‘ Un dogme a 
surtout un senspraUque II dnonce avant tout une prescription d^ordre 
pratique 11 est plus que tout la formule d une rSgle de conduiie 
pratique La est sa prmcipale valeur, li sa signification positive 3 
Thus the dogma of the Fatherhood of God means that the religious 

• Primitive Culture F B Tytor \ol i London 1871 

* Ibid j Dogme tt Crtli^ut £ !e Roj Pans 1907 
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man must 'bcLa^e in relationship to God as he Nsould to a FalhcT 
The real presence of Jesus Christ m the sacrament means tint the 
behei cr helm cs before the consccntcd elements as if Christ Himself 
were there LcRoj s thesis has been sc\crcl> handled by Ins co 
religionists WTiatever ma\ he the objections to this method of 
approach as thcolog> it is certainly a safe rule for the psy chological 
study of dogma When a man tells us that he belle^cs something 
\Nc must find out what that belief means m behaviour and in 
emotional attitude Mhcn a community professes a dogma wc 
must similarly find out what that belief means in the bchav lour of 
the community This behaviour may well bo the principal cxplana 
tion of why the belief or dogma is held 
We may go further and suggest that instead of asocial nte being 
necessarily the product of a process of verbal thinking the revercc 
relationship may hold The verbal thinking which is enshrined in 
dogma may be the product of an element of social behaviour It is 
generally recognized that the verbal reason given by a psycho* 
neurotic m explanation of an individual behaviour compulsion may 
not express the cause of that compulsion but that the compulsion 
may have existed first and have produced the reasoning A process 
analogous to such rationalization may sometimes underly the cv olu 
tion of dogma A religious nte may be the parent rather than the 
offspring of a reasonable thought Religious dogma may be the 
result m part at least of applvmg more or less reasonable thought 
to prev lously existing social behav lour compulsions 
Professor Dasgupta desenbes for example It stage m the develop 
ment of Indian religion in vvhich the principal feature of the religion 
was the precise carrying out of the ntual of sacnfice > The ritual 
requiiements of such predominantly ritualistic religions remind 
one forcibly of the compulsive behaviour of psychoneurotics There 
seems to be the same immcdiateness of the behaviour demands — 
» e the behaviour is earned out because the participant feels the 
compulsion to do it and not because it is the logical consequence 
of a tram of thought and anxiety develops if it is not earned 
out This anxiety finds its expression in a convaclion that all 
misfortunes are due to unwattmg deviations from the prescribed 
ntual 


Such systems of ntual requirement may be regarded as community 
compulsions Undoubtedly they sometimes arise by a process of 
degeneration in which ntual remains while the accompanying beliefs 
have largely disappeared (as Rivers believes to have been the case 
amongst the Todas*) But may they not also arise as independent 
growths amongst communities too httle developed intellectually to 

S Dasgupta ^ol , Cambridge ign 
» TheTodas VV II R Rivers Ixindon 1906 
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have elaborated a system of dogma and to be that in behaviour 
\shich ^Mll become dogma when it k verbally expressed or intellec- 
tualized’ If this is the case, as I suggest it may have been in the 
early sacrificial religion of India, such behaviour compulsions have 
undoubtedly themselves had a mental history They may have 
arisen because they served the emotional or practical needs of the 
members of the group, or of the group itself They may have started 
m the social group in which they are found as transplanted culture 
elements In all stages of the development of such ritual requirements 
they will be associated vvith verbal thinking of a kmd When suffi- 
cient intellectual development has been reached for some measure of 
consistency and clearness m these verbalizations to be required, they 
become intellectual expressions of what is "implied” m the ntual 
The ritual develops mto dogma as it becomes mtellectualized 

We can apply this principle to one of the controversial questions 
of comparative religions — the significance of funeral rites In 
burials as early as Neolithic tunes and in primitive countnes at the 
present day v,e find evidence of rites which suggest revivification 
of the dead body — smearing with red ochre and pouring water into 
the mouth We also find ceremonies suggesting provision for the 
needs of tlie dead — such as burial of food, w eapons, etc —and others 
which suggest fear of the harm which the dead can do to the living 
Anthropologists have very generally followed the lead of Tylor in 
regardmg such customs as evidence for the existence of verbally 
fomulated beliefs about the future life whose rtature we could 
discover by exammation of the customs 

But that behaviour of this kmd is evidence for any beliefs in the 
minds of those carrying it out is not obvious if we can bring ourselves 
to regard a piece of behaviour as existing m its owm nght and not 
as a mere appendage of a mental fact Belief is an affective attitude 
towards a proposition Until a proposition is formulated and the 
possibility of its denial is realized, we cannot properly speak of 

belief A similar affective attitude towards a prescribed piece of 
behaviour may well precede m part or wholly any propositionizmg 
about it Thus a dogma may be the offspring of a community be- 
haviour compulsion instead of the community compulsion being the 
offspring of Its associated dogma 

I suggest that this may well have been the case m pnnutive funeral 
rites They may have onginated simply from the familiar emotional 
tendency of grief to refuse to accept the loss of the beloved object, 
complicated by the opposite emotional tendency (also present m 
ourselves) to feel repugnance from and fear of the corpse, particularly 
alter decomposition has started 

It must be admitted that we can have no sufficient reason for 
sajing that this kmd of behaviour with respect to the dead has 
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preceded m time all %crbal formulation of beliefs about the needs of 
the dead in a future life and of their pouer of injuring survi\ors 
Such verbal formulations can be themselves reactions to the two 
tendencies of emotion which lead respectively to the funeral rites 
suggesting care for the needs of the dead and the propitiation of the 
dead Verbal formulations of a crude kind miy well be coincident in 
time with the earliest nlual behaviour The error against which we 
must be on our guard is the supposition that these v erbal formula- 
tions led to the behav vour Rather we must regard the behav lOur as 
a direct response to the situation of deprivation of a loved person, 
and the dogmas with respect to a future life as partly also a direct 
response to the same situation, partly as a subsequent rationalization 
of the behav loiir which has become a standardized community com- 
pulsion 

That the behaviour compulsion found m primitive funeral rites 
can exist w ithout the crude animistic beliefs which it seems to imply 
IS well illustrated by the fact that we find an exactly similar rite 
carried out after the death of a distinguished man in England during 
the last century It is stated that, after the death of Prince Albert, 
Queen Victoria commanded that "her husband s clothing should be 
laid afresh, each evening, upon the bed, and that, each evening, the 
water should be set ready m the basin, as if he were still alive,' and 
that this ntc "was performed with scrupulous regularity for nearly 
forty years " ‘ 

Here we have a piece of behaviour exactly parallel with the 
provision of weapons and food m the graves of the dead No one, 
however, could suppose that Victoria believed that Albert had need 
of his clothes and warm water for the comfort of his spirit m the 
next world She held the orthodox Christian views of his destination 
and occupation in the future life What she had m common with 
primitive man (and with us all) was the tendency of grief to refuse 
to accept the loss of the beloved object and the feeling that it was 
intolerable to abstain from a piece of behav lOur concerning the lo\ ed 
object when such abstention would imply' the reality of the loss ^^'e 
can all understand this emotion and this impulse because we all 
share them We are prevented from carrying out the behav lour itself 
through our habit of behaving m accordance w Uh the reality principle 
(perhaps stronger in ourselves than in Queen Victoria) 

The ordinary reaction of members of civilized communities to the 
emotions arising from loss by death is, however, one which takes 
place almost entirely on the plane of the thought processes The 
reaction is pnncipally a belief about the future existence of the 
deceased person, not a way of behavmg with respect to his body 
The passage of the Niccean Creed "I believe in the resurrection of the 
* Viclorta Lytton Straehey, London 1921 
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bod> IS the mtellectualizcd cqunalent of the pnmiti\c ntc of 
smeanng ochre o\ er the corpse It too is motn atcd bj gnef at the 
deprnation and refuses to accept the reality of that depmation 
Betw ecn this passage of the creed and the pnnntia e ntes lies the gulf 
w Inch separates dogma itself from the original behaaaour compulsions 
a\hich contain the seed of dermatic development 

The principle that a dogma is best understood bj studjing its 
behaviour implications could be widely illustrated bj other examples 
from Christian dogmas and from those of other religions A few 
examples must here suffice The dogma of the separate creation of 
man means in behavaour that a man roust be treated and valued in 
an entirely different waj from the lower animals The common 
belief of orthodox Chnstianitj that the God of the Ivew Testament 
IS the same as the God of the Old Testament who made the World 
means in behavaour the general (although not the detailed) acceptance 
of things as thej are Its implications are prcdommantlj conserva 
tn e It IS essentially opposed to the Gnostic doctnne against which 
in the earlj centunes of the Christian Church the Catholic doctrine 
w aged a successful battle The Gnostics taught that the God rev ealed 
bj Chnst vvas opposed to the Creator of things as thej are Tlie 
behavaour implications of this doctnne arc plainlj revolutionar) 
and it has been revived at vanous periods by revolutionary spirits 
(such as Shelley) Probably the overthrow of the Gnostic doctnne 
was not unconnected wath the fact that the Chn»tian Church became 
increasingly conservative in its outlook as it allied itsdf with the 
cn il authonties In non Chnstian religions may be mentioned the 
very characteristic dogma of the Buddha that all things are non 
enduring t e are actually different things from moment to moment 
The behavaour implication of this is that one should treat all thmgs 
as transitory and therefore unimportant that one should be bound 
to them by no enduring sentiments 
A dogma which has no other marked behavaour implications may 
have vatal significance for the community holding it because it 
serves as a group distinguishing mark Ritual too may serve this 
end and a d ffevence in nte sometimes sufficient to make it im 
possible for two rel gious groups to share anv common religious life 
although there are not strong ifferences m dogma More commonly 
however m the history of Chnstiamty at anv rate essential group 
differences have been differences of dogma Thus the Chnstian 
Church vv as split in tw o over the question of whether the Holy Ghost 
proceeded from the Father and the Son or from the Father It 
w ould be difficult to find a theological controv ersy more remote from 
behaviour implications The devotional attitude of Eastern and 
Western Christians towards the Holy Ghost vvas the same The 
significance of the dispute lay in the fact of the political and ccclcsi 
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astica] n\ aJr% ol the \\ cstem ind Eanern Churchc*; and tl is lormula 
a dimrgui^hing mark bctx\ccn these two group*' 
n nc idnm the fact that a dogma js pnmanU an mtellectualizcd 
bit oi behaNaour we maa be tempted to go further and to that 
all dogma has ns origin in bchaaaour tcndt.nac*' and that the histon 
of dogmatic dc%elopment is simplj the liis»ors of the mtclleeunl 
reflection of changing religious emotional and practical need The 
historj of dogma howcacr contradicts ‘^uch a cimpL as umption 
Once a dogma has been \eTbaiI> formulated howestt intimate mas 
has e been its initial relationship wath religious practice the \ crbal 
formulation attains a certam measure of independence It mas be 
elaborated and gis c n^e to now dogmas for purels s crbal (or mtellec 
tual) reasons Dogmatic dcselopment falls largels into the hands of 
religious philo ophers who arc more conccmcd vwth intellectual 
con<'istcncs than with practical needs Lndcr mtellcctual attack 
andcnticism (as m the carls Christian contros cr«ics wath the hcretjo) 
orasi resuUoI the profe^ional speculations of teaclimg philo ophers 
(as in the elaboration of Sdiolastici m) enormous bodic*; of dogma 
are built up walh few beha\ lour implications or none at all ^ucli 
bodies of dogma are of little Mgnificancc to the great ma3ont\ of 
belieaers except as constituents of a whole who^mtegntt must Ik. 
preserved m order to keep unquestionable ether items of belief 
which the} feel to be of \ ital practical inportance Examples of «ucli 
growths of dogma are to be found m the ‘^holastic Philo oph\ of 
Catholic Chrvsliaiiitj m the literature of the Thcutic (Hama\*ana) 
school of Buddhum and ir the logical speculations of tev era! of the 
orthodox Hindu s\ stenu- 

^other factor mfluencing the development of religious dogma is 
thenecessit> fontsal&rmationstobeconsistcntwnthothcrcomn onl> 
hddbehefs Men have a consid«.rable but not unlimited power of 
«;imultaneouslj believing mutuallv inconsistent propo itions \ 
dogma which en^hnnes a real behaviour need maj thertfore be 
given up simplj becau-'C it is incon'^istent with other propositions 
believed to be true Thus the dogma ot the special creation of man 
has been given up m a great part of Chri tendom not because the 
behaviour it impUed has been modified (human life and human needs 
still have a totaU> different order of value for us from tho e of the 
other animals) but sunpl> because it t> mcon^istent with ov envhelm 
mgli strong biological and geological evidence MTiat has happened 
has been not that the doctnneof special creation has proved perma 
nentlj resistant to the influence of -^cienUfic evidence but that the 
doctnne of evolution has been accepted m a form which ‘Serves the 
old wavs of behaviour equally well 

Although therefore dogmi nra\ be regirded as prunanb an 
inteUectnal formulation of a piece of bchanour itiru t bo recognized 
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that such intellectual formulations may become mdependent of 
behaviour implications and pursue a course of purely intellectual 
elaboration It remains true that the dogma which has real significance 
to the religious u orshipper is the dogma that has present implications 
for behaviour 
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BIOLOGY 

J\MCS JOUSSTOSn 

By an "orgamsm" I mean a living thing, in the most ordman* sense. 
There u atv "organic theory o( nature" in nhicli the term "organism" 
IS extended so as to include atoms, molecules, cr^-stats, colloidal 
micelles, etc such constellations of parts have been called "morgamc 
organisms" by Dnescli I shall regard them as the “results of 
organization " As \\c knon them they are "models" {variant unth 
the progress of phj’sics), and thc> exist m the minds of jilij-sicists 
)ust as dificrentnl equations ate m the minds of mathematicians 
They express arrangements )ust as a trade union (an organization) 
IS an arrangement, and just as artifacts, such as the nest of a 
chaffinch or the slccping-bag of an Arctic explorer, are cxprcs'^ions 
of arrangements 

LtYing things are simply recognized by us m such ways that there 
nev cr has been any continued contusion m biolog>’ betw een organic 
and inorganic things (C\cn m geology there has not been much 
confusion between artifacts and things that simulate only the 
results of arrangements by organisms ) 

An organism is a constellation of things and energies that exhibits 
tendencies or urges Thc«c urgtsarc (i) sclf*prcscr\alion, {2) growth 
with differentiation, (3) reproduction with differentiation, (4), and 
subsidiary to (i), adaptability of activnties, and (5), and subsidiary’ 
to (i), (2), and (3), nutrition Thc'^» urges are the proper data of 
biologj'. and wliile wc dare not say that inorganic things do not 
display them, yet it is true that they are overwhelmingly charac* 
tcribtic of living thuigs (as recognized by us) m contrast with non- 
living things 

Self-presenatioii—An organism tends to perpetuate, to an m- 
definite extent, its oven particular form and activities 

Adapiahhty —Such activities are not of invariable patterns, and 
they are not unique responses to natural stimuli The organism vanes 
Its modes of behaviour and organic functioning (by tnal, error and 
final choice) so that they tend all the more to contmued scli- 
presen ation 

Groulh, m the "simple" form, can be envisaged by observing how 
the mass of a sphere of homogeneous mitenal is a stnet function 
of the increasing length of the radius Such simple growth is only a 
•■hmilmg case" m biologj-, lor the form ol an organism changes as 
It grow’s— this IS differentiation m mdividual dev elopment. 
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Reproduction is (in a way) grwth with dissociation In it the 
organism duplicates its individual body so that the number of 
exemplars of every particular organic form tends to mcrease 
acceleratively and to become indefinitely great But each organic 
form remams mvariant only throughout small penods of geological 
time for there is evolution (that IS reproduction %vith differentiation) 
— The organism selects matenals from the environ- 
ment digests and assimilates these (makmg them similar to the 
materials of its own bodily tissues) It builds or arranges the 
assimilated matenals mto tissues In growth and reproduction tliere 
are tectonic activities 

Organisms immediately expenence the urges as needs and desires 
I so expenence them and I extend the expenence to other human 
animals (If I deny this extension Uvmg in a human community 
and speal^g the denial, I am obviously intellectually dishonest ) 
So also v,e extend the experiences of needs and desires to (at least) 
some higher non human animals that are m community svith us 
(smee we reward or punish, praise or blame them) The need or 
desire evokes activity expected to satisfy, if the activity does not 
satisfy, It IS vaned by tnal and error If it succeeds, satisfaction is 
felt Satisfaction obviously may deepen into pleasure, dissatisfaction 
into pain We cannot (without foohshness) doubt that some other 
animals than man al«o expenence such satisfaction, pleasure, etc , 
but We may hesitate to ascribe these feelings to say, a Paramesettm 
hunting for food or avoiding nocuous stimuli But agam, it is 
\ery difficult to doubt that in the capture of the food, or m the 
avoidance of the nocuous stimulus the Paramcecutm attains, or 
maintains normahty Normality implies contmued self preservation 
and reproduction 

Excess Value of the Urge — ^By "value I mean measurements 
simply An urge manifests itself in arrungements of thmgs that have 
physical denomrnations When the urge is successful and normality 
IS attained and mamtamed, some measurable physico-chemical 
arrangements have been made The urge may persist and still 
manifest itself in contmued physico chemical arrangements after 
the condition of normality has been attained, and it is then said 
to have excess-value 

Excess-Value ttt S'lf Presemehan — Asismeds c?mg to inc&vi<iua? 
life after that life has lost biological significance (m the phase of 
reproductive inactmty) In Swifts tmpleasant fiction of the Struld 
brugs, the conception receives fantastic emphasis 

Excess Value in Reproduction — We make the conception of racial 
normality For prolonged penods of time (m the human sense) 
animal populations attain equilibrium Death rates become approxi 
matcly stabilized A certain birth rate becomes competent to mam- 
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tain the equilibrium, but, as a rule, and m the nmW, this birtJi rale 
15 exceeded Kot nlwajs, ol course, for in some fi'hcs (lor instance) 
there is a lo^\ birthrate, there is probably sca'^onal monogani>, 
and there IS protection or nurture of the embr) os But m most ca«cs 
there is absolute promiscuity (o\a and spermatozoa bemg emitted 
into the 'ca to fertilize at random, and de\clop there), and thcic is 
an enormous birthrate (millions to an annual breeding sca«on) 
This IS reproducti\c excess Other illustrations (to ^\Inch I recur) 
^\^U suggest thcm<!cl\cs 

Excess-Value in Groirfli —There is no hnut to gross tU in the ssidc 
sense (which takes m reproduction) Growth of the mdivndual Ins 
limits imposed upon it, but the urge itself is ssathout limit Grossth 
ol the parts of an animal bod> is regulated, since the parts of the 
body arc a harmony — tins is normality But excess-value of growth 
occurs in the eases of derangements of the internal secretions More 
frequently there is malignant growth, manifested m tumour- 
formation Obviously the urge has cvcc^s-v aluc m such eases 
Excess-VaUie i» Ciolulion — It has been said that the evolutionary’ 
process may acquire “momentum '* The analogy is loo«e, but this 
IS what is meant the evolutionary process means rearrangements 
of bodily forms and activities, and the rearrangements ansc from 
the expressions of needs or desires, or they occur at random and arc 
selected But however organic transfonni^m is to be explained, 
there occur these bodily, functional, and behaviounslic changes, 
wiuch become “transmitted by heredity “ The changes have signi- 
ficance m extending the range, dominance, and power of the races 
that evolve 

But it is clear that evolutionary changes may not have the latter 
significance The changes may result m ‘'ovcr-spcciahzation,’' and 
then they may not be such as subserve increased dommance, while 
they utilize the energy of growdh Thus the paleozoic tnJobites, the 
mesozoic ammonites, the mesozoic reptiles, etc , over-specialized — 
or so their later complexity of bodily form seems to us to mdicate 
This vve interpret as excess-value m transformism Normality was 
'iiViiifl/t'i lA. 'jfWWft x 4 *A(t 'piwfss, *utfi Vire urge con'imued 

Excess-Value in NulrtUon—hn animal of constant weight and 
in nitrogenous eqmlibnum has attained normality Its income of 
energy is represented by so much protein, fat, carbohydrate, etc 
(so many calones) Its output is represented by heat lost, work done 
externally and internally, and by its excretions (as many calories as 
represent the mput) ifore food, or a surplus of some land of food, 
represents nutntional excess-value ' 

Consequences of Excess Value The disharmonies of etolulton 
Extinctions of races, vestigial structures (as the human appendix 
vermijormxs), tendennes to sexual stenlity (as may be proceeding 
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in the modem gorgeous flowamg plants) the bizarre complexities 
of the parasitic habit in multitudes of animals the stereotypmg of 
mstmctive behaviours as seen m many ant species and so on 

(2) Efflorescence j« human reproduction Perversion prostitution 
etc erotic and pornographic art romance the lovers poets 
etc Freudian sublimations the courtship of animals etc 

(3) A utnUonal excess The banquet (4) Self preservation in excess 
Sport especially killing for sport per^ps cruelty m man and some 
other animals {5) Hoarding and avarice where the property 
mstinct is m excess (6) An^ocractes and castes which elaborate the 
family mstmct — ^roth primogeniture and a host of legal devices 

(7) Play — which more than most forms of behaviour manifests sheer 
jojousness but can usually be traced to anticipatory activity — self 
defence huntmg killmg the maternal mstmct etc and so on 

(8) Fabrication in excess 

Fabrtcational Excess —Here we Imk up excess value with art 
Animals select objects from theur natural environment and use these 
thmgs for some purpose stones etc used as missiles holes and 
ca\e5 utilized as shelters the empty shells of gasteropods inhabited 
by hermit crabs etc The natural objects so utilized may be arranged 
shaped or othenvise altered as in the cases of nests luves burrows 
etc The amount of such alteration or arrangement may vary 
greatly Thus the sandy tubes inhabited by the marine worm 
Sabellarttt are rude structures but those made by PecUnarta are 
elegant each sand gram bemg put m place mdmdually or 
wc may compare the uncouth nest of a crow with the beautiful 
thing built by a chaffinch Here the terms elegant and beautiful 
ha\e often been emplojed m just the above senses by naturalists 
— they suggest m what ways biological excess value can be made to 
explam one mgredient in a work of art 
Man has emphasized this degree of elaboration m the fabncation 
of things utilized by him Thus the difference between paleolithic 
and neolithic chipped flint implements Azilian signs on pebbles and 
modem wnting a peasant shut and awell built stone house a shaped 
and hollowed out tree trunk and a clmker built boat and so on 
These instances compare rude (and less efficient) thmgs wth thmgs 
of the same class that are more elaborated (and more effinent) yet 
it IS not possible alwa5rs to connote degrees of elaboration wth 
degrees of efficiency m such ways It is clear that elaboration of 
human artifacts may simply be excess value of fabncation It is 
clear that a plain bnck house smiply rectangular m all its sections 
with square holes fltted with \anous kinds of valves with a suit 
ably pitched roof and so on — ^may be just as efficient as a shelter as 

it Would be when decorated in the ways that we see Plainly similar 

remarks may be made about human clothmg — ^which more than 
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w\y other artifacts, displajs cxccss-\aluc Innumerable examples of 
cxccssAaluc. in the forms of ornaments of al! kmds. m almost c\ery 
article used by all but the icrj' poorest men and women, can easily 
be thought about 

Biffliil). Elegance, and Excess'Valtie — Consider these experiences 
(i) Seeing the cloud-forms and colours in some sunsets, (a) hearing 
(and readmg) some well known melodic phrase, with its harmonies, 
(3) reading (and hearing) some such sentence as “The dawn in 
russet mantle clad', (4) tastmg, smellmg and seeing old sloe- 
gin, (5) touchmg the fur of a cat (for some per^^ons, at all events'), 
(6) readmg (and understanding) Euclid s demonstration that the 
angle m a semicircle is a nght angle 

In all these expencnces there is somethmg pleasurable, and this 
we ma> call beauty, meaning simply that it is an unanalj'sable 
elementary experience 

In a work of art there arc, I take U, many uigtcdients I consider 
only these ones The mdefmablc ingredient of bcaut> — that which 
gi\es us pleasure, and the ingredient of elegance Elegance expresses 
excess-\^ue, it is the manifestation of a technique Some pieces of 
furniture, some glass ware, jewellery, some tapestnes book-bmdings, 
notably buildmgs that arc fine, and $0 on, exhibit the results of 
techniques The colours and lustres ol old furniture, glass-w are, cut 
gem-stones, etc , may simply be beautiful in thcmsciNcs, but obvi- 
ou'sly the mam ingredient of the pleasure obtained m contemplating 
these objects is m the endcnce of techniques successfully appbed — 
that IS, in the elegance of the things In a piece of furniture there 
ma> be the mdefinable "finish," that is, fastidiousness of craftsman- 
ship — that is, elegance This is obvnously only to be fully appreaated 
by the craftsman, or the rare amateur who knows "bow it was 
done ” And plainly this fabncation of the piece is almost entirely 
excess value, for a chair and table quite adequate for sittmg upon 
and lifting food from, or a wardrobe that is a convement receptacle 
for one's garments, may be sunple and merely adequate things that 
aid m the normality of human living Yet upon these things much 
liJyyui ’nJwui Yii an excess 0^ Vnat 

quantity necessary for normahty Obvaously, all this may also be 
said about houses, pubhc bmJdmgs, bridges, and railw ay’s stations 
(or some of them) Such structures may display an excess of fabn- 
cation Jar beyond that necessary for human shelters, offices where 
busmess is bemg transacted, means of transport, etc The excess- 
value, ongmally made for the pleasure of the craftsman, has now 
' the function of giv-mg pleasure to others who merely contemplate its 
manifestations ^ 

JIusic may serve as an example of art m general Plainly, very 
much of the pleasure denved from performmg music, reading it, 
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or merely Ustetimg to its performance by others, comes from the 
elegance wth which progressions, modulations, and harmonies are 
composed that is arranged, or made, it follows from this that the 
’ appreciation of music m the fullest degree, can only be experi- 
enced when one know s how it was made *' 

There is of course beauty m music quite apart from the elegance 
of the composition — that is, the command of technique of the com- 
poser That there ought to be beauty of melody and harmonies that 
are agreeable (or beautiful) has been denied — or at all events, it 
has been contended that music that has great merit need not be 
melodious and that harmonies that used to be called dissonant 
ma> be employed m its composition nius fine music need not be 
beautiful or rather what we have been accustomed to call beautiful 
The merit is therefore in the elegance of the work Quite a good 
analogy may so be made between such musical compositions and 
mathematical proofs and other processes It is a commonplace in 
mathematical writings to refer to results and proofs as "elegant”, 
there may be great pleasure in making and drawing clearly the 
graph of some elaborate function, and many people remember the 
thrill of satisfaction expenenced on first appreciating, say, the proof 
of Euclid s demonstration that the angle in a semicircle is a right 
angle 

Such techniques are progressive ones, and it is the case that their 
advance depends to some extent, on the removal of restrictions 
Thus the removal of the convention that a negative quantity could 
not have a square root has been useful, that the result of adding 
ti to 6 need not be the same as that of adding 6 to « was another 
advance the abandonment of the concept of a rigid body, the 
throwuig overboard of the Euclidian metric, and the rejection of the 
idea that a gauge would be unchanged no matter by what paths 
it might be transported for measuring purposes, are landmarks 
in the development of modem physical theory So also, it might be 
contended the removal of the conventions that regulated modula- 
tions and harmonies that provided for tonality, etc , have led to 
the advance of musical composition in stncUy modem times It is, 
of course, the case that the removal of old conventions has not 
only made mathematical operations more elegant, but also much 
more pouerjttl as methods of physical mvestigation 

The classic musical compositions have both beauty and elegance 
The Air on the 4th String ’ the Choruses, ' Et mcamatus est," and 

Sanctus Dommus ' from Bach s B minor Mass, cire very different 
m many ways but all these compositions have extraordmary , 
beautj, and the last one, because of its complexity, has an equally 
great degree of elegance It is significant that the music that makes 
powerful emotional appeal should be correspondmgly complex in 
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structure In Bach’s "Sanctus Dominus,” and in the "Ossana" from 
the iUissrt firms of Palcstnna, the emotional appeal can be felt 
in an extraordinary way, and the massucncss of the former work is 
mdicati\c of its teclmical complexity Now compare, say, Alfio’s song 
m Ctiirt/ffrirt (“My heart, mj heart is bro*o-ken His doom, his doom 
IS spo-o-ken ), or "Lo^ e s old sweet song/’ and we can see how the 
tn\naht> of the «entimcnt is on a lc^el with the technique 1 Most 
plainly beauty is an ingredient of the music that has lasted, so is the 
emotional appeal and so is the fastidiousness (as m Chopm) In such 
works technique has conferred elegance, but the other ingredients 
coexist with the elegance 

The rcmoial of rcstnctions has added enormously to the power 
and elegance of mathematical methods but can this be said of the 
most modem music ’ Just now the British people arc being solicited 
to listen, Ma mass-disscmination by wireless, to progressive music 
that has availed itself of the removal of old rcstnctions In these 
works neither melody, nor consonant harmony, nor even tonality 
(it may be), are regarded as essential to the ment of the compositions 
(And since their structure cannot easily be appreciated merely by 
listening, it is difficult to sec why it is that the composers should 
VMsh the music merely to be heard by uninstnictcd listeners ) 

Thus the ment of a work of art miy he mainly or entirely' m its 
elegance — in the development of what has been called excess value 
in this note But m-vnj wall say that without beauty the work is as 
nothing— literally , it may be, sounding brass and tmkhng cymbal 
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RIGHT AND GOOD: THE CONTRADICTION 
OF MORALITY 


Profkssor W C DE burgh 

I 

We were led, at the close of the last paper, to the conclusion that 
the moral judgment lays claim to a knowledge of what is unknow- 
able It IS not merely that our volition is imperfect, that the act 
of necessity falls short of what we know to be right This seems 
bad enough, hut the plight m which we actually find ourselves is 
even worse The paradox is that we never know, and never can 
know, in any particular situation, what it is really nght to do 
We know indeed that it is always nght, really and absolutely nght, 
to do what we believe to be right For a man to act "against his 
conscience," after all possible thought has been taken for its 
enlightenment, we know to be morally wong But this knowledge 
IS purely formal and gives no clue to the matter of moral obligation 
It tells us what is common alike to any and every case of moral 
duty it does not tell us what we ought to do For the nght that 
we will cannot be merely the rightness of willing it What I ought 
to do cannot be merely that I ought to do it Now our beliefs and 
judgments as to material rightness, te as to what it is nght to 
do m a concrete situation, are notonou«ly liable to error So we 
seek for a cntenon by which to test our vanable and fallible judg- 
ments a cntenon of what is really nght But the search is doomed 
to failure we can only test beliefs by beliefs, our former beliefs by 
our later the beliefs of one man or society or age by those of others 
We can never get beyond what we. or other persons, judge to be 
nght Thus the moral principle eludes application, it bids us find 
the absolute in the relative, the objective in the subjectively con- 
ditioned, the universal fonn m a welter of contingent and changing 
particulars And we know that this must be so, that the failure is 
matter, not simply of bare fact, but of necessity We may state 
the same problem otherwise part does our recognition of the 

nghtness play m determining what it is nght for us to do? Is the 
obhgaUop to do the act constituted by our recognition of it? In 
other words, is there nothing morally right or wrong but "thinking 
makes^ it so' ? Such a view, which was maintained in regard to 
good ' and "evil” by Spinoxa, appears tantamount to a denial of 
all objectivity to our moral judgments It implies that our so called 
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judgments are mere feelings of approval and disapproval, as to 
whictv no dispute is possible; and that there is no such thing as 
•'really right” at all Once again, to put the paradox in its most 
glaring form, if we arc never able to know our duty, how can ue 
perform it> And if \vc arc never able to perform it, what meaning 
is there in calling it our duty> “Ought,” as we arc never wcar>* of 
repeating after Kant, implies ’‘can”; yet the right act. the really 
nght act, which is commanded can neither be known nor done. 
That the command is to do the really right act is surely beyond 
question We arc not bidden to compromise m our morahly, to do 
merely “the best we can,” to approximate as far as possible to an 
ideal standard, which, be it noted, lies beyond our knowledge We 
cannot shelve the issue by distinguishing between what is really 
right and what is our duty, restricting duty and moral obligation 
to the tffoti to achieve the unachievable. How can it be my duty 
even to try to do a right that I can never know? The distinction 
lands us in an unnatural divorce between nght and morality No 
wc cannot escape by any such bypath, we must face the paradox 
frankly and without shrinking The moral command is to wall what 
is really tight, and to will perfectly, but our volition is perforce 
imperfect, and what is really right can neither be willed nor known * 
\Vc need not feel surprise that the theory of morals here presents 
a difficulty which, as theory of morals, it is powerless to solve. 
Ethics is but one branch of philosophy, and its fragmentary nature 
inevitably shows itself in its failure to function as a selLcontamcd 
and self-explanatory body of knowledge. The contradiction that 
remains after ethical reflection has done its w ork marks a moment 
m a dialectic process which carries thought forward towards its 
resolution in the more synoptic survey of metaphysics. Moreover, 
the contradiction has its roots not in the abstract theory of morals, 
but in the living experience which is the subject-matter of that 
theory The moral U(e is not sufficient to itself. The man who lives 
by morality alone, whose honzon is bounded by the prescripts of 
duty, and who has no eye for what lies beyond, finds himsell helpless 
when faced by situations to which moral categories are manifestly 
inadequate * He fails even to satisfy the requirements of efiiciency 


« On the senousness for ethics of the problems of the "really” nght act 
and of the dependence of duty on recognition of it, see Mr. Camtt’s Theory 
of Morals, esp pp 9«>-94, ^40. and hts recent paper read to the Anstotelian 
Society. June i6, 1930, entitled ’'Thinking makes it so” He suggests that 
rightness and -wrongness belong not to the bringing about of a certain change, 
but to the trying to bring about a certain change, while he is airare of the 
difficulties attendant on this view See also Profes'or Laird’s article "Con- 
cerning Right." m dfinif. July 1929 (No 151) Both these writers adopt a 
position widely different from that advocated m this article 
* eg Javertin Ltfs h/irfroWes. 
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in his conduct It is not inerdy the Stoic \\ho unless he be much 
more than a Stoic is incapable of feeling joy in the hour of martjT 
dom In the ordinary occasions of life the pure moralist exemplifies 
the paradox of moralism If he rests satisfied wth his code doing 
the best he can wthm its limits obhvious of the claims of the 
standard of perfection he falls into a complacent formalism and 
his morality is revealed as immorahty If on the other hand he 
realizes the implication of perfection he is shattered by the crushing 
burden of the contrast between the demand of the moral law and 
his utter inability to accomplish it * Thus the contradiction elicited 
by ethical reflection is the counterpart in the sphere of thcorj of 
a contradiction inherent in the moral life 


II 

Let us look more closely into this dialectic of the moral life We 
shall see that it points us to a goal beyond morality 

I First to get clear on a mam issue an action cannot be right 
independently on a consciousness that recognizes its rightness To 
speak of an act as nght when it is right for no one is as absurd as 
to speak of an object that is an object out of relation to an 
experiencing subject Of course this does not mean that the nght 
ness IS constituted solely by relation to the consciousness that 
apprehends it any more than the uhole being of an object is its 
being as the subject s mental state But the relation to conscious 
ness must be there or the moral predicate is meaningless Moreoi er 
as Mas explained m an earlier paper the consciousness is in the 
long run that of the man who does the act when as an external 
spectator I judge that this is nght for A to do I imply that A is 
capable of recognizing that it is nght to do it Common sense holds 
finnlj by the twofold conviction that uhile nght is nght the 
Morld over whether I think it so or not there is no such thing 
as nght or wTong for a being say one of the lower animals or a 
lunatic who is incapable of recognizing moral distinctions Tct 
many wnters on ethics fall into the error of supposing acts or 
classes of acts to be nght or wrong per se apart from relation to 

' Mr S B l\ard in his Jlays of Ltfe recognizing the impossibility of 
An\fii'ng-tiVe moral' rfemand’ refegates znoiaTity to the sphere of pure iKtCrta 
Tte moral law is the object of the beatific vision and has no practical signi 
ficance From the hopele-sness of this impossibility of acting morally he 
^kea refuge in the cultivation of a sense of humour provoked by the contrast 
wtween the ideal and the practicable But the situation is too tragic to be 
thus remedied Even the fnllcst measure of humour would have failed to 
rwcue St Paul from the body of this death (Rom vti 34) ^^emaysay 
that wh le Kant reduces or tends to reduce rcl g on to morality Str \\ard 
reduces morality to rel gion 
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a moral consciousness The error is natural enough, when certain 
ads are habitually judged right or wrong by the general consensus 
of opimon, they tend to be spoken of in abstraction as if they were 
right or wrong in themsehes It is right to pay debts it is wrong 
to lie Nor is there any harm in this usage, so long as, when we 
frame our ethical theory, we restore the suppressed relation to the 
knowing mind Danger anscs when we think of a right act as right 
for a merely possible consciousness, when, for instance, admitting 
that no one knows wint it is really nght to do. we speak of the 
ideal\> nght act as one which a possible, but not actual, conscious- 
ness would pronounce nght Sucli language is deceptive unless 
there be in fact a mind, finite or omniscient human or divine, that 
is actually conscious of the nghtness of the ideal act That possi- 
bility IS not pnor to actuality, but the reverse, is a mctaphjsical 
first principle which we must here assume without discussion The 
further question, whether such consciousness can be confined to 
the knowledge of what is really nght, and does not also involve 
volition of it, will be considered presently The more immediate 
issue IS that of the knowability of the ideal standard by the human 
mind 

2 The ideally nght act cannot be known~and, a Jortion, cannot 
be willed— by any finite being like ourselves I am not raising the 
question whether, if this were possible, we should not be creating 
the nghtness of the act m knowing it Tor we have already seen 
how our apprehension of the moral law (alls short through its bare 
formality This is, I believe, where Kant stumbled m his doctnne 
of man’s moral autonomy We are indeed self legislative m moral 
volition, and our moral personality is constituted by this sclf- 
legislation, but the autonomy and the personality are alike im- 
perfect The moral law speaks with unconditional authonty, and. 
as Martineau has insisted, nothing can have such authonty "that 
IS not higher than we" There is that in the law — its matter or 
content — that lies beyond our knowledge and our volition We are 
members, not sovereign, m the kingdorn of ends In admitting this, 
as also m his discnmination between the good niU and the holy, 
Kant recognized the limitation that besets the moral consciousness 
of man Men's actual moral judgments arc ev er fallible They are 
beliefs or opinions, not, in the full sense of the term, knowledge* 
« I cannot accept the doctme held bj Professor Pnehard and bj many 
others, that it is possible to finouf (as distinct from to bche\ e opine or think) 
a particular act to be nght This doctrine in\oKes (o) the view discussed in 
the previous article that an act is nght or wrong m entire independence of 
the agent s motwes and (6) the Mew which I regard as equally erroneous 
that a particular act eg payment of a certain debt can be judged right 
or wons m isolation from Us context I hold to degrees of nghtness as also 
to degrees of truth Etch particular \ohtion is a phase or moment in a tram 
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We need not dwell on this fallibility of conscience which strangely 
enough IS apt to trouble the mmd of the plain man when he-begins 
to think on problems of morals It is forced on us both by a prion 
reasoning — for our knowledge is limited and our powers of mtB 
defective — and by manifest expenence How else would moral 
advance and moral education whether in the race or m the indi 
vidual be possible’ Nor does the liability to error give cause either 
for opportunism or for moral scepticism \V e are m the same pre 
dicament — no better and no worse — as in the search for scientific 
or histoncal truth No particular truth is wholly true and every 
error contains a kernel of troth withm its falsity So too there is 
ever a soul of goodness in things evil Again just as in history or 
science we trust the trained intelligence of the expert and are not 
deceived so in moral matters we trust the trained character \Vhen 
in doubt as to our duty we seek counsel from the best man we 
know The intuitions that arise from survey of the data — intuitions 
in the one case of what is true in the other of what is right — are 
not infallible yet neither are they bereft of objectivity Our moral 
capacity is just the power to discern the closest approximation to 
the ideal standard In proportion as this capacity has been trained 
not by mere ethical thinking — here is the dificrence from education 
m theoretic knowledge — ^but by moral practice its judgments as 
to nght and wrong are reliable There is even less ground for 
scepticism m morals than m the case of speculative truth Despite 
the variations of moral beliefs and practice among diferent races 
at different levels of civilization a wider consensus can probably 
he discerned in men s pnnaples of conduct than in their estunates 
of scientific truth We have only to think of the gulf that separates 
the ideas of pnmitive races on the nature of motion or the processes 
of organic life on the heavenly bodies or the causes and remedies 
of disease from those of the modem physicist biologist or doctor 
Once more supposing that finality were attainable in men s moral 
judgments and that they were capable of determinmg in par 
ticular cases what it was really nght to do the moral effect of such 
knowledge would be disastrous The human race would find itself 
placed in mechanical subjection to a stereotyped code of ethical 
rules The path of duty would he plain before our eyes There 
w ould be tiQ call for the exercise of moral responsibility for the 
venture of faith that is the weB spnng of moral character WTien 
confronted by the fear of scepticism it is well to remember Kant s 
of \ol tions v?h ch expands to cover the whole of the ajient s moral 1 fe 
S ^arly as regards theoret cal knowledge 1 cannot be! eve that any single 
judgr^t even m mathematics can be m ts isolation utterly and ent rely 
The vera \dta Vfh ch » the uonn ot itsel! and of the false can only 
be the intu t ve vis on of the whole reality All human knowledge n sc ence 
or in eth cs ts of necess ty incomplete 
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pregnant observation that, m moral knowledge as elsewhere the 
author of our being has shown his wisdom not only in what he has 
granted but in what he has denied 
3 \\c cannot know or will what is really right let in c^cry 
moral act it is both known and willed Othe^^\lse there would be 
no moral consciousness no moral act at all Let us explain We 
ha\e seen that the moral command is to will perfection and that 
every particular act of will is of necessity imperfect In willing 
duty lean only will it as this duty of mine here and now enMsaged 
and willed under empirical conditions of my particular selfhood 
and of the particular situation m which I find myself Hence it is 
conceixod and willed imperfectly \et m knowing and willing this 
duty as duly X therein both know and will duty universal not 
tn lacno but as imperfectly embodied m the particular volition 
I will not merely the particular but the universal in the particular 
Hence when I have done the particular duty when I have saved 
the life or paid the debt what I have done falls short of what I 
willed to do Self complacency is shattered by the recognition of 
the defect in my achicv cment The higher the moral plane on which 
a man is living the more poignantly is he conscious of the failure 
Hehasmerely donehisbcst but hisbcst isnot fhebesi which 
he willed to realize Hence, again duties are found to clash with 
one another in human practice and men are dnv cn to choose the 
higher among conhicting obligations • So once more in the course 
of the moral Life duty arises out of duty m an endless senes The 
ideal though present in the homeliest as in the grandest and most 
histone of moral actions is incommensurable with any and all 
alike It IS at once immanent m all and transcendent of all \S e can 
now see m what sense the moral ideal is known and in what sense 
it IS unknowable We know that there is a moral law a pnnciple 
of objective nghtness but xthat it is— its content — we cannot know 
We know only its bare form or as Kant expressed it once and for 
all its universality as law We have the knowledge that suffices for 
assurance of its reality Kant distinguished this moral knowledge 
sharply— oversharply perhaps— from knowledge m the stnet sense, 
the knowledge of reasoned science He called it knowledge by way 
of moral faith And we have seen that it is generated and clarified 
by habituation in moral action rather than by processes of intel 
lectual inquiry * The theona with its certitude has its source in 


« On coUjsioa oI duties see Bradley Ethical Sludtes pp 224-228 
* Kant failed to see that science also rests on a reasonable faith Every 
y.here m the actmty of the human spmt the sphere of reason transcends 
that of logic and demonstration See my article on Logic and Faith m an 
eatheimmber of this /o. real (\ol I No 4) This point has been ten- 

clearly brought out by Dr Tennant m his Phbtophual Thio%gi #assim ^ 
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praxi$ The path of moral insight is thus open to the unlettered as 
well as — e\ en more than — to the learned, whose \*i'=ion is prone to 
be oh'icured b> ^ophi'tT^ Herein for Kant lay the unrth of man 
as man the democratic lesson he had leamt from Rousseau — 
perhaps the one message of endunng \a!ue imparted by that per- 
verted “spint to mankind 

4 The moral hfe is thus the rmceasing endea\ our to adiie\ e the 
impossible to will uhat is for e\er unrealizable Herein lies its 
contradiction The command is to will perfectly, and v.e can only 
obey It bj doing ' the best we can” Neither our«el^es nor our 
environment permit of more than this No act of indi\rdual itiU is 
fully in harmony with itself, nor canue concede an actual soaety 
the NviUs of whose members are folly in harmony with one another 
The kmgdom of ends remains an unreahiable ideal, which as moral 
beings u e are under obligation to realize in fact How can we escape 
from this contradiction ’ Not by confining our ^^ew to the fidd of 
ethics, for the contradiction is intrinsic to morahtj Suppose per 
im^osst6t/< the contradiction to be remo%ed. the ideal to be made 
reil the command of dut> perfectly performed, and you base 
abolished the \er> pos«ihihty of morahty Jlorality draws its life- 
blood from the conflict against inunorahty , and perishes, as morality, 
when the conflict tennmatesin final \nctoiy * Ought” has meamng 
only so long as there is hability to disobedience » \\ e are brought 
back, in our search for a solution, to the point with which we began 
The moral ideal cannot be a mere possibility of thought. It is full 
late in the da> to be stranded in quagmire of Conceptualism 
And how, if the ideal were a mere product of human thmkmg, 
could we accoimt for the absoluteness of the obligation to realize 
it’ It must be actual something that is really known and really 
willed yet it caimot be actual for any finite mind Here, if anj 
where is the basis for what is known as the "moral’ argument to 
theism an argument first emphasized, though m a manner blurred 
by his peculiar presuppositions, by Kant Freed from obscurity, it 
maj be stated thus WTiat is perfectly right must be known actual^, 
and can onlj be known actually to a perfect moral being, God 
Moreoier, if known to God, it cannot be known in lacito. His 
knowledge must be of the nght as actually realized by a perfect 
wiU The knowledge of God must be, as Kant, in the line of a great 
tradition concei\ ed it, a knowledge that is constitutn e of the thing 
known a knowledge that, unhke ours, is also creatne will The 
solution here put forward m answer to the question, \\’hat is rcallj’ 
Tight’ cames us bejond the confines of ethics into the field of 
religion Forreligion,theideal isreal, the kingdom of endsis accom- 
plished inactuahty ' Ought” and* is''no longer fallapart, theworld 
' On these antinomies, see Bradiej, XTiJSica/ S/nfi's, pp 230-235 319-333 
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o! \alucs IS made one with the world of fact The Sis> pirns *-lonc of 
sitv has been temo\ cd by atoning grace, and man. who Ia> hopcIc<s 
and hclpk'S before the impracticable prescript of the moral law , 
stands freely 3U5tified before God b> faith ' fhcrc arc difficulties, 
doubtless, in this position , but they arc non cMstcnt for the religious 
consciousness They anse only when the philosopher, "painting his 
grey m grej," strives to interpret the data of religion in terms 
intelligible to speculative reason* Me cannot enter upon the^c 
questions m this senes of papers The> are referred to hero simpl> 
as illustration that moral expenence itself points bejond moralit}, 
and that the solution of its antinomies must be nought not in ethics 
but in religion Analogous antinomies indicating a like «;olution 
will be found present m the hfc directed towards good 


in 


The position maintained m the foregoing analysis, viz that the 
moral law is incommensurable with an) code of particular duties, 
and that it therefore transcends both formulation and accomplbh- 
ment, will be questioned bj manj , on the ground that men habitually 
recognize and perform their obligations without being aware of 
the transcendence The moral law, as such, simplj docs not enter 
into their calculations Most certainly this is 'o, )ust as they nor« 
tcially will to move their own and other bodies without thought of 
the causal relation vvhicli is nev ertliclcss implied m their behaviour 
Explicit recognition of the universality of the moral law came late 
m the day, the world had to wait for Kant to bnng it lull)’ into 
evidence But what Kant slated explicit!) vvas implicit in moral 
expenence from the first A brief glance at the duel phases m the 
dev clopment of that experience wall help to make this dear The 
distinctions to be noted do not present a strict order of temporal 
succession, for in morals "earlier” and ' later" are not identical wath 
"lower” and "higher," and the * lower” formsof moral apprehension 
are found to pemst after the "higber" Jo ds Jjav e been attained 
I \Ye distinguish, first, a pre-moral or non moral plane of con 
duct, when action is directed merel) to practical adjustment, wath- 
out consciousness of moral obligation Mliether there ever was a 
time when all human conduct was of this order is a question that 
need not trouble us, it vvas ccrtaml) more prevalent among 
pnmitiv e than among civ ihzed mankind It is exemplified m ev er) 
age in men's instantaneous re^^pon^es to their envaronment, when 
these ore neither mere reae.\ actionson the one hand, nor exhibitions 


» See Bradley loc cil 

* The central difficultj t. that of the reconcUiation of di\me predestination 
and grace >\ith man s freedom and moral retponsibihtj 
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of moral habits on the other 1 wake suddenly to find that my 
bedroom curtain is on fire, I leap out of bed, tear doim the curtain, 
and extinguish or stamp out the flames Of course, moral character 
may function here, and the thought of duty, flashing into mymind, 
may operate as a motive but such is not necessarily the case Nor 
need the act be prompted by prudence and the desire of self- 
preseri ation in all likelihood there is no end before my mmd 
at all The action is non moral, to use Croce’s term, it is purely 
“economic ’ its standard is not duty, but practical efficiency ‘ 
Similar actions, of a less dramatic nature, recur constantly in the 
ordinary course of life There is a job to be done, a bit of business 
to be got through, and we tackle it, not as a matter of obligation, 
but of practical exigency, not because we “ought” to do it, but 
because we 'must " We have already noted the doublemeanmg of 
the Latin gerundive, "factendum” means both ' what ought to be 
done” (moral) and ' what has got to be done” (non moral) We 
noted also how the term “right” has a wider and non moral usage, 
to signify mere efficient adjustment to the situation of fact WTiat 
it IS important to remark here is the implication of universality and 
law, the act, though non moral, is not prompted by subjective 
want or inclination, but is a response to the objective requirements 
of the situation It admits of valuation as right or wrong, though 
not as morally nght or wrong The late Poet Laureate has illustrated 
this implication quaintly m the fourth book of his Testament 
of Beauty where he shows how duty and “ethic” have their 
birth out of the pre moral type of action 

Ther is a young black ouzel now building her nest 
under the Rosemary on the wall suspiciously 
shunning my observation as I sit in the porch 
mtcntiv with my pencil as she with her beak 
Coud we discourse together and wer 1 to ask for why 
she is making such pother with thatt rubbishy straw 
her answer would be snrely *1 know not but I must ’ 

Then coud she take possession of Reason to desist 

from a purposeless action m hut a few days hence 

when her eggs were to batch she would look for her nest, 

and if another spnngtide found us here again 

with memory of her fanlt she would know a new word 

having made conscient passage from the must to the ought " 

(IV 134-146) 


• See Croce Philosophy of the Practical His doctrine of economic, as 
distinct from moral action is of great value He includes under the former 
head both the efficient response here discussed and prudential action or 
action for the sake of pleasure My own view is that while both these are 
non moral action for pleasure is on the line of action si<6 rahone bom As 
Such It will be discussed in the ensuing paper 
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2 Autonomy ,inncr control, as contrasted \Mth c\tcmal ncccs- 
sitation. 15 the hall mark ol morality The stage of transition, v.hcn 
conduct assumes vhat we may call a quasumoral character, is 
markedly exemplified in the early history of Rome The Romans 
were gifted with a singular capacity for "doing the right thing." 
i c for efficient ad)ustment to situations of fact, without reflection 
on ideal aims or moral pnnciplcs They eared not to "lift up their 
ejes unto the hills" to catch the vision of the new Jerusalem, and 
their sense of moral obligation like their religious worship, had 
not freed itself from association with external compulsion and 
external sanctions Like our own countr^Tnen to-day, the Romans 
rarely acted on deliberate policy, cicn of self preservation and 
self aggrandisement , they were bom opportunists, and their empire 
fell tp them, like npe fruit from the tree, while their minds were 
absorbed m the issues of the immediate present So was it aLo 
wnth their most enduring creation, their law, which was built up, 
stone by stone, wnth an unconscious logic, in rcspon'^c to particular 
practical contingencies Only late m the daj . by aid of the Greek 
mind and especially of Stoicism, did the Roman )unsts set them- 
spIncs to elicit principles from the mass of legal traditions and so 
to fashion a reasoned system of )on«prudcnce For the Roman 
morality was enmeshed in legalism "Obligation" is a Latin word, 
but Its significance was juristic rather than ethical The Stoic term 
for duties, was rendered m Latin by offxtxa^ but offnxa 

meant rather the tasks incidental to a man's status m the com- 
munity than duties in the full moral sense The "must," m sliort, 
still dominates the "ought” The directive pnnciple of Roman 
conduct was that of law and order As the English and the Americans 
police a great part of the globe to-day. so the Romans policed 
ancient civilization, their officiirn, as a race, was to keep order in 
the Jlcditerranean world On this level of conduct, the moral con- 
‘^ciousness is awake, in that the claims of law, its generality, and 
the obligation to obedience are clearly recognized The "ought” is 
there as vv elL ax the. "miLst" , bii#..be.w^ fxjiKvnQssL w.'t'Axw.'iiVAy .‘A. 
IS impure, and its full moral significance remains unrealized The 
advance to the moral plane was not achieved till the adoption into 
Roman ethics of the Stoic doctnne of Law of Nature, i of a law 
that IS truly moral, because truly inward, having its source m the 
rational nature common to mankind 
3 The universality of law is defective. («) m that legal com 
mands are relativ e to a particular society at a particular epoch 
and (t) in that they are restricted to specified classes of actions' 
These limitations persist at a higher level of development, after the 
distinction of moral from legal obligation has been clearly draw n 
Men are slow to realize that they have moral duties not only to 
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their feUo%\ citizens or to those Uvmg on the same plane of civiliza- 
tion, but to the lunatic, the cnmuial, and the savage, to enemies 
as well as friends — in fact, to all mankind There are many, agam, 
who behe\e that their whole duty consists m the observance of a 
particular moral code, e g the Decalogue, or in conformity ivith 
the ways of thought and conduct approved by the society in which 
they move So there arise codes of honour and etiquette, the 
soldier s or the merchant’s, breach of which is censured as a gra\e 
moral delmquency, while the man who obeys them is held to have 
done all that morality requires of him Many Englishmen to-day 
regard their nation as thus possessing an ultimate and supreme 
moral claim on their allegiance, taking the cry “my country, right 
or wTong,” as a counsel of perfection, oblivious of the explicit con 
tradiction If challenged, they might answer with some reason that 
humanity is an empty abstraction, and that men will only respond 
to the c^ for sacrifice when appealed to in the name of something 
actual and concrete It is true, indeed, that, for morality, the ideal 
and the actual are severed by an unbndged gulf, and that the 
kingdom of ends remains a visionary drecm But the abstraction 
lies, not in the remoteness of the ideal, but in morality, which, m 
commanding perfection, posits an antinomy that it is powerless to 
resolve The view of those who would compromise by restnctmg 
the ideal withm the bounds of finite duties finds its refutation m 
the fact that it is only by fixing their gaze upon the summit that 
men can be stirred to the first steps in the arduous labour of the 
ascent The complacency which throughout the ages has provoked 
the contempt of the moral man for the rebgious, of the Phansee 
for the publican, and which paralyses the moral life itself, has its 
source m the belief that duty can be done, nor can it be remedied 
sa\e by the recognition that the universality of the moral law 
precludes accomplishment in any particular acts of human will 
4 We are not questioning the practical value of the effort to 
state the content of morality mcottcrrfo, the effort which led Bradley, 
under the influence of Hegel, to advocate so forcibly the claims of 
“Jly station and its duties "• Dus is a concern of Applied Ethics, 
and it IS idle to approach the problem of the application of the 
moral principle till the natme of that principle lias been unfolded 
m its punty Bradley himself was the first to recognize that lus 
formula fell short of universality, and that there are many obliga- 
tions, even in the common hfe of ordinary persons, which cannot 
be brought under any rubnc The survey of the efforts men ha\e 
made to find a concrete formula furnish their own evidence of 


• Cthtcal Studies ch v Tot the recognition of the 
lormnJa pp 202-106 and ch n on ‘Ideal Moralitj, 
eluding chapter of this great work 


madeqnacy of this 
and also the con 
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failure The passage from the "must" to the "ought," from legal 
to ethical obligation, and, within morality, from the narrower 
interpretations of moral duty to the wider, serve merely to reveal 
the inner contradiction v\hich it is the task of a thcorj’ of morals 
to make explicit If the contradiction were overcome, and the ideal 
realized morality v\ ould no longer exist It would hfi aufgehohen 
in another and a richer mode of experience Thus, in proclaiming 
the universality and transcendence of the moral pnnciplc, Kant 
was virtually proclaiming the cuthanaMa of the moral life 

* • • « * 

We shall see in the next paper how a similar contradiction anses 
in the case of action directed towards the good, and how, there 
also, the solution must be sought, if it be sought at all, in religion 

{To be conttnued) 
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In a book on tlie mysticism of the fourth gospel* A Omodeo continues 
his extensive history of the beginnings of Christianity which already includes 
three volumes on Jesus the Acts of the Apostles, and Paul of Tarsus It 
IS the first undertaking of its kind to be carried out in Italy, and has the 
advantage of uniting an accurate and exhaustive philological preparation 
with expert historical and philosophical penetration The Study of the fourth 
gospel naturaUj interests the student of philosophy more closely, on account 
of the gnostic spirit that pervades it as the first, the principal document 
of Christian speculation In common with all modem criticism Omodeo secs 
in the Johannine Chnst a personification entirely distinct from that of the 
popular preacher of Galilee delineated in the most ancient strata of the 
sjuioptic tradition which — unlike the Chnst ol heterodox gnosticism — is 
not opposed to it but constitutes its spiritual complement The fourth 
gospel earned Jesus beyond the regional, or rather the cantonal, history 
of the synoptic gospels to the highest point of divine epiphany, in accordance 
With the dmnity m which Jesus was incorporated in the Church It gave 
to the entire earthly career of Jesus the full sense of the work of salvation, 
and of a separation already completed between light and darkness, and 
adjusted it to the historical development of Chxistiani^, it eliminated the 
restnrtedly prophetic function that m certain strata of the synoptic tradition 
was attributed to Jesus as forerunner of the kingdom, it eliminated the 
inconveniences of I’auts method of focussing on the work of Jesus in his 
death of atonement Above all, in the completed work, continuing Paul, 
It refened to the past a great part of Christian salvation which up till then, 
even in the Pauline speculations on the redemption, gravitated round the 
hope of the return, of the paroMjia of the Lord That dispersed the danger 
of delusion on account of the delay of the advent, and assisted the 


transformation of the eschatological hope of the Church from Judaized to 
spiritual Hellenistic forms The Church became a permanent institution of 
^race In this central intuition Omodeos book coincides with the 
Vwpoint of Loisy, m Other respects it gives greater relief to certain 
”^ctive features through which the fourth gospel, although essen 
\ gnostic, represents in gnostic thought "a movement contra-y to 
* tone which gnosticism earned with it from its dualistic pre 
antithesis to docetism, the insistence on the theme 
b fh* \ of religious life, the importance assumed 

fh which the gnosis of Chnst must be diffused 

moral and social life to become the longed for life of eternity) 
e reco^WjQj^ pj certain motives of the Judaic apocalyptic, are so many 
arresting the flood of hazy intuitions of heterodox my'Sticism ” 
to do^battl* Onental gnosticism the Church has been able 

t carry off the victory actually with the weapons offered 

oy a strictly tVostic gospel 

Y A OxoDCO, La ntsTiM (Mvemua, Carl, Latem, tgjo 
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Eucemo Rics’ano, known to stadentsofphilosophychiefly as the director 
of a review called Scif«/ia. which tor some >car8 has been a useful informant 
on the international philosophical and scientific mosement, died a few 
months ago, leaving as his philosophical testament a book on ethics in which 
he has summed up his own ideal of life • Tor many jears he had been giving 
his attention to a work of considerable proportions on that subject, but 
almost as if through a presentiment of a premature end he was driven 
to anticipate its conclusions, and m them the design of the whole work 
Eormed in the spiritual cn\ ironment of positivism, his ethical ideal is inspired 
by the cultural traditions of that scientific movement In fact he conceives 
a general formula of ' harmony of life * which draws its presuppositions 
from biological psychological, and sociological syntheses, ami with which 
he inteads to overcome the oncsidedness of the various ethical systems 
that had gone before In the sphere of the individual that harmony is 
translated into the tendency and the aspiration to render coherent his 
own conduct That is to say he tries to act in such a way that his deepest 
and most tenacious feelings which best represent and constitute his moral 
personality succeed in inhibiting those of his passions, more fleeting though 
more vehement, which w ould lead him to act in a contrary and disharmonious 
‘manner The validity of the principle of harmony is manifested even 
more strikingly in the relations between individual and individual Eamilj 
life, tics of friendship, economical, juridical, and social relations furnish 
progressive examples of it The fundamental criterion, according to the 
author, for classifying feelings and acts and social relations in general as 
Just, moral, or praiseworthy, or else as unjust, immoral, or reprehensible, 
tests in the fact tliat they bring respectively harmony or disharmony of 
life The highest maxim of this moral principle might be expressed in the 
formula "Live your life m the greatest harmony wifh the life of jour 
neighbour," combining the two evangelical precepts of doing or not doing 
to others what you would or would not wish done to yourself 
In this solution of his the author sees the realization of a function inter- 
mediate between the excessive individualism of the ancient philosophers 
and the suppression of individuality m Christian morality, a just mean 
between pagan eudemonisra and Christian mortification of the flesh, so 
that his cowceptwm, as he says, could be Tcprcsenled as a secularized 
Christianity, that is to say. a doctrine infused with that feeling of 
communion of life and love of one's neighbours, proper to primitive 
Christianity, but tempered bv' the earthly shining joyousness, suitably 
spiritualized, of ancient paganism Here, as usually in moral visions deriving 
from the natural sciences there are many traces of Fourierism^ but rn 
opposition to the utopianism of Fourier, Rignano asserts that the postulate 
of harmony does not constitute simply the programme of a more or less 
remote future, but the fundamental direction in which, in spite of continual 
oscillations, social progress is always moving in its ascent towards an ever 
higher moral level ' The bistoncal interest of Rignano’s book lies in the 
expression of a tendency which is makmg its way even in Italy (although 
under greater difficulties there than elsewhere) towards a wider solidaritj 
of mankind above the competitiveness of cations ■' 


In a book on the soul* Professor G Tarozzi examines the problem of 
individual immorality Like alj researches of the kind, this one by Taroizi 
concludes vvith the assumption of a great pew The interest of the 
2 r Bologna, ZamcheUi, 1928 
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thesis derives principally from the opposition with which it is conceived 
against the idealism dominant in Italy to day, which tends to resolve the 
individual soul in the universal spirit According to Tarozw, "the idea of 
a universal spint or subject nses in systematic philosophy .through the 
need to explain the ethic universal, and as a symbol rather than a resolution 
of epistemological difficulties but it cannot be accepted by a philosophy 
of pure research founded on psychological introspection ” This reveals to 
Us a continuous dynamic unity of the ego, quite distinct from any other 
itidividualit> Therefore the problem of immortality, according to Tarozzi, 
attaches itself to this sentiment of the ego rather thari to the logical 
formula; of idealism There is certainly no possible way of demonstrating 
the existence of a future hfe yet this does not exclude the possibility of 
imagining a future life which might be realized m conditions diHerent from 
those which we now experience This possibility is rendered more plausible 
for Tarozzi by the criticism of scientific determinism which shows that the 
sj-stem of natural necessity does not exhaust the whole of reality, and only 
constitutes a simple point of view of things, leaving the possibility of 
different points of view, that is, of different conditions and relations in life 


Foreign readers who experience almost unsurmountable difficulties n 
n direct and complete reading of the works of G B Vico, the Italian 
philosopher may find the recent anthology of Vico’s wntings, compiled 
by S Caraiiella « of considerable benefit Here are reproduced the most 
significant points of the philosopher swotks, from the Autobtograpf^y, the De 
ratton$ sludiorum the historical and juridical works, and finally the SctenxA 
Nuova and copious erudite notes by Caramella facilitate the under- 
standing of the text, and the perception of the bonds between one point 
and another The compiler has prefixed to his anthology an exceedingly 
estimable introduction where he gives a bird s e> e view of Vico's philosophj , 
and a solution of the differences to which the most recent interpretations 
of that philosophy have given nse The most characteristic of these 
differences is manifested on account of Vico’s Catholic convictions, because 
Croce ngorously estimating the speculative positions of the Setewra Nuna, 
has been drawn to consider Vico s Catholicism aa a superstitious "residuum" 
which the philosopher had neither the strength nor the courage to eliminate, 
while on the other hand recent Catholic writers have held it possible to 
document the persistence and firmness of those religious convictions (though 
not their agreement with the fundamental intuitions of the Setenta t^uova) 
Thus we get two opposing representations of Vicos personality, that of 
an immanentist philosopher and that of a fervent Catholic Concerning 
this argument Caramella observes that both aspects are actually found in 
^ ICO and that there is certainly a conflict "between a religious tradition 
left intact m its formula;, and a thought that was liberally progressiie " 
But he adds that the opposition appears much less when it is observed 
that Vicos Catholicism is not Thomist, but Augustinian and voluntarist 
Augustinian Christianity gave him the vision of the City of God as the 
world of history impelled by Providence, it gave him the Christian concept 
of the creative spirit it gave him finally the possibility of a sjTithesis between 
Platonism, Chnstianity. and modemi^ So that the Catholic Vico could 
still feel undisturbed when from a conscience formed by dogmatism and 
Augustiniatiisra he proceeded to a philosophical conscience whose intuitions, 
while in their development the firmness of the dogma was damaged and 


' opf"), per S Caramelli, Pnnelpato, 19JO 
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dcstro) cd 5 et did not in their own primordial obscurity seem to him to 
be directly adserse 

In an interesting %olumc of the collection of Scrd/eri d Ilaha of Laterra 
Croce and Carabiclla ha\e collected some of the most interesting is-ntings 
of politicians and moralists of the seventeenth ccntur> ‘ This collection 
was made desirable m consequence of the interesting revelations of Croce 
and Meinecke concerning the elaboration of the concepts of the Theory 
of Slate during the seventeenth century Among these writers of treatises 
— ^wbose works lutberto have been bibliographic rarities— Zuccolo is 
particularly worthy of being recorded and Croce has lately said of him 
that he deserves to be considered as the most profound philosopher of 
the politics of his time and as the forerunner of the theories which affirm 
the autonomy of politics Naturally Zuccolo was preceded on this path 
by Machiavclli and the ^fachtavclllsts who had already maintained the 
independence of politics from morality Tor them however politics were 
too closely bound to the individuality of the prince and created in one 
and the same person differences too sharp between the valuation of private 
anli public acts while the peculiarity of the speculations on the theory 
of State rests in this that m some way they detach the personality of the 
State from that of the prince and force themselves to redeem the actions 
dictated by superior and permanent etigcncies from the imputation of 
immorality winch would belong to them if they were inspired by interests 
purely egoistic In this class of ideas we And Accetto s short treatise on 
honest dissimulation vchich shows hove dissimulation which betrays moral 
unfitness m the individual can be a necessity in the head of the State (and 
hence be called honest ) who is required to conceal anything which 
becoming public property might damage the permanent interests of a 
country The editors cite Grotius among the predecessors of this doctrine 
but it had already been clearly formulated by AUhusius and the fact that 
a Calvinist like AUhusius felt no moral repugnance in accepting it shows 
how strongly he felt the distinction between the point of view of the 
indivodual and that of the State 

These opportune summaries of the seventeenth century serve to correct 
the opinion generally prevalent m histones of culture that after the 
flowering of the Ilenaissance Italy straightway disappeared at least for 
two centuries from tl e number of countnes who were leaders of culture 
and was reduced to the level of re cchomg old exhausted motives It is 
certainly indisputable that the production ot Italy vn tha awd. 

eighteenth centuries was not in any way comparable wnth the productions 
say of England and France but it is also true that her mental activity 
did not really experience an actual stoppage and that by two paths at 
least it followed the elaboration of problems which had already constituted 
the worth of its Renaissance that is to say on the one hand through the 
development of the school of Galileo on the other through its reflections 
on the problems of politics and their relations with morality 

Guido de Ruggiero 

{Translated from the Itaban by Constance Allen ) 
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PHILOSOPHY IN RUSSIA 

In tlie\astnviitibMoi the isfct a Russian penodicalp\ihU^ed 

in Pans there js a \-err latereatmg article b> P Proi,oh'e\ called the Cnru 
cf Pki}a$opli'> «B ScrvJ Jfusjia Theword cnsis is perhaps alittle too strons: 
but there i> nodorbt that some vague stimugs of thought ha'^e disturbed the 
complaceaci of the red philosopheis and &at matenahsm in its crudest 
form no longer satisfies even those who ha« been brought up to belie\-e it 
the onli true doctrine Mr Prokof\-e\ s article is based upon shorthand 
reports of the Conference held at the Hariov Institute oi Marmsa Lenmism 
m 19 9 and of the all Russian Conference of Mamst Lems scientific insti 
tutions held in \pnl of tie same \-ear 10 Moscow The discussions at the 
Harkov Conference took the form of a bitter attack against the director of the 
Institute ‘^£[lko^■skJ but in the mass of xntuperation and references to the 
man s political unsonndness one can find unmistalahle indications of mental 
unrest among the former pupils of the Institute They accuse Semkovski 
of haiTug given them no knowledge of the categories of dialectic logic 
of saiing that H^el is not worth studying because Manasan has absorbed 
e\-en-tiing that is of i-alue in Hegel while as a matter of fact this is untrue 
and so on and one of SemVo\"skv s pupils ifi philosophi complains that the 
four I'ears of work at the Institute made him not a sdiolar but an mdifierent 
sort of propagandist. 

This new interest in Hegel is due eunoush enough to two recent pubb 
cations of Marast classics — >Eagel s DtaUtMs tj Nature (published in X9 j) 
and Lenin s Notes on Hfstrs Logic (pnblisbed m 19 S) both of which give a 
x-er^ fair account of Hegel s general poaben Lenin s N o^s are to be a 
tremendous step m adxnnce by companson with his crude and naix'e book on 
Empino-Cnbcism he seems to hax-e g r as p ed Hegel s fundamental concepbon 
of the unit> of opposites though he did not think out its unplicabons. 
So genume was Lenin s enthusiasm for Hegel that he actually ordered the 
release from prison of a white philosopher 1 N. IKm whose bnlUant 
book on the H^lian system Lenm read at the time and \tiy much admired 
This did not saxe Ilvm from being arrested once more and cx'entnally enled 
from Russia-— but that s another matter ' Lenin s N exes prox-ed to be a power 
ful stunutus to the studx of Hegel and as a result of this, men trained 
in the tradibons of red philosophv are amxmg at conclusions which nghtlx 
seem alarming to their teachers Deborm one of the accredited Soxuet philo- 
sophers complained at the Conference that the x-cry foundabons of Mar xism 
are regarded b> a number of comrades as doubtful and problemabc and 
he bad to admit that this deplorable fact could not be enbrelj attributed 
to the influence of Losex or of the bourgeo s NN esb 

The media nisbc concepbon of rcabtv and the crude materialism found in 
the works of Buhann. Plehanox and other pillars of orthodox Marxism is 
being sharply enbeued by the new genciahon of the red philosophers. 
Ota baa Xa wrAt ‘4* -wtrrti im umirtvh ctnxfinas "wrcair* i£ne extraoriunarj 
crudeness of their wntings diows that their Imowledge of philosophx is 
eitremelx elementarx hut however poor their philosophical equipment max 
be the significant thmg is that to some extent at least they hax-e begun to 
think for themselves and to attadL the xury doctrine they bad been taught 
to regard as gospel truth The glimpse of Hegel s philosophx that they haxu 
had through Lenm and Engels has led them to suspect that there may be 
other lands of reality than that of «ensnoiis objects in space and tune 
It is apparently the concepbon of the muty of opposites thatisthreatenms 
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to dostros the solid edifice of Marcian matenalism, for it can onl> mean a 
super-temporal and super-spatial. 1 1 an ideal unity for Mhich there is no room 
m a world conceued as morel) the sum-totat of monng particles in space 
rolloinng the Hegelian line of tliought, man) of the )'oungcr men baNc come 
to mamtain the rcalitj of univcrsals— which nghtjy seems a temble beres) to 
the orthodox Marxists— and m some cases their work appears to be cunously 
free from the trammels of the official communistic philosoph) Prokofjev 
mentions, for instance, an interesting study b) Voloshinov (published m Lenin- 
grad in 1929). tfarxism and the Philosophy of Language — an mquir> into the 
ontological problem of language breathing the same spirit as the work of 
Losc\ or of rather S Bulgakov, and Marxist’ enl) in some of the details 
of tcrminologa 

It is, of course impossible to saj whether this awakening of independent 
thought among the new generation wall lead to a rcMxail of philosoph) in 
Russia, or be stamped out b) the ruling class, whose \cr) existence is bound 
up wath the Marxian crccrl but at an) rate it is so much to the good that the 
Sovact philosophers ha\c come to sec the msufficicnc) of their knowledge 
of the subject, and to feel that the materialist position is not so impregnable 
as thc% had thought Some of them are evadently rather disturbed b) the 
tlircat to their former intellectual secunt). and one of the speakers at the 
Moscow Conference has probabl) \oiced the feelings of man) when he com 
plained that * one used to feel so muchmorccomfortable m the old da)-s— one 
called oneself a dialectical matenahst, and that was the end of it — but now it 
IS nothing like enough I 

The Russian philosophical writers abroad find it increasing!) difficult to 
ha% e their work published , most of the exiles are too poor to bu) books, and 
there is no access to the reading public m Russia, but nevertheless several 
works of considerable interest have appeared recently Karsavin’s book on 
PtfWoiiflfiO , published b) the Univcrsit) of Kovno in 1929, contains a further 
elaboration of the theories developed b) him m the Philosophy of History 
and First Prtnetpies Karsavin s s>"stem »s based upon a conception of the 
Absolute as a pan unity m which there is a ’coincidence of opposites’— a 
conception somewhat similar to that of Nicolaus of Cusa Karsavin defines 
a person as a "concretelj spuitua). bodil)-spintual being determined, unique, 
and man) sided ” Its unity lies in its spintuaht)* and its multiplicitj m its 
corporcaht) , but since personal unity is a unit) in multiplicit) , a personality 
IS * wholly spiritual and wholly corporeal " In so far as it is corporeal and 
multiple, it IS 'given' and detennm^ with nccessit), but in so far as it is 
spiritual It overcomes its necessary character, and is self determining and 
free The relatiMt)- both of its freedom and of its necessarily determined 
nature shows that personaht) contains a principle which transcends both 
freedom and necessit). and is as such undefinable By a rather bewildering 
line of argument Karsavin deduces from this the conclusion that the only 
personaht)* m the true sense is Cod, who is unit)* in Tnrut)* A creature is, 
stncti) speaking, not a person but a mere indefimte substratum created by 
God out of nothing, it becomes a person only in so far as it assimilates the 
divine ‘content ’ And since creatures receive their character through their 
participabon in the Logos, the whole of the created world may be described as 
a ‘theophan) ‘ Evil and imperfection mean merely an absence of good m 
the creatures, their incomplete assimilation of the divine essence Mhen the 
imperfection is very great, the creatures have only an embryonic personality 
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creature achie\ed through grace does not implj any pantheistic identifica 
tiOQ of God and the world there isaprofound and essential diSerence between 
them Karsa\m offers an interesting interp etation of the nature of corpo- 
reality and uses it to e-cplain certain problems of knou ledge 

Those uho areinsympath% with the line of thought dei eloped bj Karsa\in 
will find many \-aluable and lUnminating suggestions in his book but it is 
not sufficientK reasoned to appeal to readers who do not already hold \iews 
similar to his own \\Tiether the concltmons that Karsasm seeks to establish 
can be proved by reasoning at all is another matter but if the method of 
abstract logical thought be once adt^ted it ronst conform to certain standards 
of cogency and clearness 

Professor S Frank s Spirtl lal Pot rdatims of Soctel} published by the 
VMCA Press m Pans m 1930 is animportant contribution tosocial philo- 
sophy and proi ides very interesting reading Social philosophy is for Frank 
an attempt to determine the essential nature of social life m its entirety , 
it IS distinct from sociology which regards toui from a merely naturalistic 
point of \ieiv from the philosophv of Right which is concerted with the or/gAf 
regardless of the xs and from the philosophy of history which is logically 
dependent upon social philosophy It starts with the admission that there 
are certain nonnati'e laws of social life and seeks to understand them 
These laws eternal and immutable are rooted in human nature and the 
healthy development of society depends upon obsemng them but they can 
and often are vuolated by man s free will — with disastrous consequences 
Society IS not a mete aggregate of separate individuals but a umty in multi 
plieity an objectively real spiritual whole It finds espression in the inner 
bend between the individual minds composing it but is not itself a subject 
of consciousness Society as a collective unity is not / but trr its umty eiists 
in so far as it is present and active as the consuousness of umty as the idea 
of xie in Its individual members One of the best chapters in the book is '/ 
tfiiif ite inwtuch theautborshows that the two axe conelatjve andthatwere 
it not so communication between individuals would be impossible Tlie fact 
that both the unity and the multiphcitv are ontologically teal constitutes the 
central problem of social life for the harmony between the two is not given 
hut has to be achieved in the historical life of society There is a constant 
struggle between the principle of unitv and the disruptive self assertion of 
individuals and the degree of harmony attained between the / and the tie 
is the real test of tf e relative goodness or badne'S of auv given social system 
Our consciousness of the pnnciple of social umty is essentially the same 
as the religious consciousness as the intuitive feeling that is of the bond 
between the soul and the Absolute The feeling of human solidarity of belong 
ing to a whole which is not eitemal to the individual but completes and inter 
penetrates him is essentially a mystical feeling of having one s roots in the 
super personal depths of reality This whole is super temporal and includes 
both the past and the future generations and that is why social life must 
always combine an element of tradition and conservatism with a striving 
to realize new values Social institutions are embodiments of ideal forms 
and have an objective reality which however becomes null and void when 
people cease to believe in them and to obey them From the fact that the life 
^th of the individual and of society is rooted m the Absolute or God Frank 
deduces the consequence that mans function is to sene God realizing in 
ev ery sphere of life the law of righteousness This is man s essential dutv and 
Ins only true right is the right to be free to fulfil this dutv It is onlv in and 
through the idea of service that the conflicting claims of individuals can be 
reconciled 
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Practical conclusions drawn bj Trank with regard to social organirations 
etc , arc so fair and reasonable that no one could quarrel uath them but there 
is something in the ps> chological atmosphere of the book if one tna> say so 
that tempts one to dispute them out of sheer contrariness The author lajs 
so much stress on setwc dut^ oliedicnce resignation that there seems to be 
no room left for the conception of life as a jojous and spontaneous reahration 
of s alucs 

A number of articles by distmgutsherl Russian thinkers appeared m the 
FestschriJlTh Masaryk zumSnGeburtstage {Bonn 1030) — TatherS Bulgakos 
l-Osskj Lapshin Hessen Takoxenko Tchirhcsskj Perhaps the most inter 
estmg of them is S Dulgakox s II at tsi das il ort — an introrluction to Jus 
big uork on the philosophy of language svliich he has not jet been able to 
publish He contends that the sound is the troi^ja of a uord as the Stoics used 
to say it 13 matter idealized b) form meaning or idea Tl c word as a meaning 
may have various embodiments— sound gesture UTiting — but just as Beet 
hoxen s s>Tnphonic3 arc written for the orchestra so words as meanings find 
their chief embodiment in the sounds of the human \oicc The connection 
between the idea and its embodiment is not that of an external association 
Bulgakov rejects all psjcUological thcotici that reduce meaning to a process 
m the human mind and interpret words as external signs for communicating 
the mental process to other people He maintains that when words first arise 
as elements of rcaliU there takes place a twofold process the idea or meaning 
IS so to speak liberate I out of Us cosmic context and creates for itself a new 
I odj—thc word — in the microcosm of the human personality Cosmos itself 
speaks through man m words which are real sjmbols actne bicrogl>’phics 
of things thus the true soul of the word sound ihesun i3thathea>cnl> body 
itself riurahtj of languages docs not preclude the unitj of the inner word 
the Babel confusion of tongues is like the splitting of a w hue ra\ mto a number 
of spectral colours but it does not affect the umtj, of words as meanings 
which 18 pro\ cd by the passibiht j of translating from one language into another 

Several more or less philosophical articles ha%e Icon WTitten recentlj 
d pTopos of Dostoev ski The Russian passion for generalizing finds an interest 
mg expression m the authors insistence on the mctaph>sical significance 
ofDostocxskysnoxels They do not of course wishtoimpl> that Dostoex 5k> 
intended to have his work interpreted in this fashion but they use him as 
a peg on which to hang their own ideas Thus Tchizhevsky in liis article 
on Dostoevsky s story Tht Dijuhle expounds the philosophical implications 
of the idea of a double Double personality he say s is the result of the 
conscious subject s inner deterioration of his failure namely to carrx out 
Ixis CQUcrete uuiiMduat xocation hence xt. becewiea prosiWe replace Yum 
by other subjects and personality loses its uniqueness S Ifesscn in his 
Tragedy of the Good iM Dosloeisky s Brothers Karamazov (published jn German 
m the Riisstsche Cedat he as well as in Russian) reads into the noxel a profound 
ethical theory The theory is excellent and the noxel is made to bear it out 
m a most ingenious way but there is something slightly ofiensix e to one s 
literary taste m making an artistic maatcrpiccc subserxient to the demon 
Stratton of a philosophical theory 

Nataue Duddington 
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object of philosopb} is the logical classification of thought Philosophy is 
not a theory but an activity The fesnlt of philosophy is not a number of 
philosophicalpropositions buttonjakepropositionsclear Professor Schhck 
prophesies that the time wH come when Metaphysical tendencies will 
be entirely abandoned simply because there is no such thing as meU 
physics the apparent descriptions cf it being just nonsensical phras« and 
that the result of philosophumg wiH be that no more books will be ttntten 
about philosophy but that all books will be written m a philosophical 
manner 

Evidently Professor Schhek foresees the time when every man of science 
who IS not absorbed by the technidue of discos ery will be his own cpiste 
mologist Men of science will Jail i»ib> two classes those who discover and 
thcsSA who the Utter will do their own philosophirinf. they alone 

will be competent to cnticue the categories of their special science And 
they will refuse to be harassed or intimidated by the authoritative inter 
ventions of a superior science called philosophy At the Oxford Congress 
the sections dealing with the philosophical problems arising out of modem 
Physics and Biology excited the greatest interest but in confirmation of 
Professor Schlicks view we may note the important place taken in recent 
thought by philosopher scientists such as Russell in ^lathematics Lloyd 
Morgan m Biology and Eddington «> Physics 
Professor Heimsoetb appears to approach nearer to Mhiteheads view 
when he says in his paper that tb* fundamentals of metaphysics must be 
sought in' a diSerentuted ontology based on science and empirical expen 
ence but he seems again to rec^e from Whiteheads view when he calls 
upon metaphysics to' repress its habitual impulse to constructive unity* 
metaphysics should in the first instance be' descriptive and analyrtical 
rather than constructive and synthetic 
Professor Heimsoetb concludes bia historical survey of the changes in the 
conception of metaphysics mth tb*** words' The conviction that mrta 
physics as the supreme and fundamental science must be a science of the 
pure a prtort and must be distingotshed by apodeictic certainty survives 
even in Kant and the German Idealists and to-day this view is obsolete 
This traditional view of the natur* of metaphysics partly accounts for the 
extremely hostile attitude to metaphysics taken up by the followers of the 
Swiss theologian Karl Barth In tb® discussion on The Relations Between 
Metaphysics and Religion with Dr Webb in the chair several speakers 
referred to the new Theology of Cnsis Religions men feel that metaphysiaans 
claim to have more knowledge about the Creator than is befitting the creature 
There is an agnostic element in rcbgion which metaphysicians do not suffi 
aentlyrespect Between thefinitehiJmanbeingandtheinscrutable mystenous 
and holy God there is an infinite 6®If over which metaphysicians leap too 
confidently Religious men cannot fc«l at ease when the Numinous is brought 
within the well lit thoroughfare of human rationality 

If the men of science and the mfn of religion either ducard philosophy or 
do their own philosophizing what special function is left to the pure philo- 
sopher> Perhaps Professor Dewey » right when he suggests in his last two 
books that philosophy is primanly * criticism of values and that the philo- 
sopher IS a cntic of civilization Tfie question as to what philosophy is docs 
not seem to have been settled at Oxford Perhaps we shaU discover the 
answer when the next Congress meets at Prague in 1934 
' A free tianslatloa of tbe German. 

J KajI 
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Contempcfrar) American Phtlosaf-hy Two \ol9 (Ne^^ York The 'Macrnillan 
Co London George Allen and L’nwin 1 U 1930 45*^' 

\ol n, 447 lOs net each) 

Present philosophy obscr\cs Bood«n in his own contribution to this 
Sympo'iom. 15 a whited sepukhte cakimincd with a coating ot science and 
mathematics, but mthm are the dead bones of tlie past and the ghosts walk 
abroad ' The lolumes thcmselics. howcier quite apart from the prenous 
output of American writers are amply suIBcient to reduce his opinion to tl c 
\ erge of absurdity Their comprehensu cness enables us to decide a little more 
defimtely whether there has yet ansen a natisc Lnited States philosophi 
My personal impression is that no single and unmistakably spcci'ic tcndencs 
can be discern^ The next new ism is undeniably incubating But this 
surscy offers ext'emcly interesting and acute variations upon themes aUeadv 
familiar The general aim has been to secure an intellectual autobiography , 
and Perry beliocs that there has resulted a confluence of currents which 
has e hitherto run in separate channeU 50 that the doctrinal cleavages so 
well marked at the opening of the century have now lost much of Ueir 
significance 

, The fitst \oIume is prefaced by an historical retrospect from the \ctc*an 
G H Palmer, carrying us back almost a century in autobiography and nbost 
three centunes in ancestry — a sketch paralleled by the late Professor NNcnlcy s 
account of past conditions in the Scottish universities The ‘econd is intro- 
duced by Dewey s summary of his advance from Absolutism to Expctimen 
talism ’* To the prevailing types of Realism Loewenberg adds Problematic 
Realism," so called because' judgments of the real are perennially precarious/ 
and imply therefore a new sort of mctaphv»ics— the metaphysics of scepti- 
cism ” Lovejoy , again, emphasucs the indestructible time factor in all experi- 
ence so as to attain ‘ A Tcmporalistic Realism/* wherein temporality can by 
no dialectical hocus pocus be transubstantiated into, or embraced within, the 
eternal ” Both writers would agree Ipresoroe that the futureoftheirsysteras 
Is highly problematic and that only timecansetUetheir differences Simlarly, 
yfcGiIvary adv anecs ' A Teotativ e Realistic Metaphysics wlale Pratt, Perry , 
and Sellars p'esent succinct summaries of their individual standpoints The 
last named approximates clo«ely towhat has been iweverently called Russell s 
'nn/htc ♦Aft.'jah’jJyJ/Jwjfhr, , ♦Ax tA uncsCit; rmh 

gland ir the mind,' while consciousness becomes the "qualitative web of 
eventsmtnnsictotheoperationsoftbebraia mmd TothispoeitionMontagoe 
appears to approach, since alibis work has been oriented with regard to the 
psycho-physical problem" under the p-tesnre of an ' amnusbe compJer. * 
making him "an ameushe matcnali»t * His account of the sudden and sur- 
prising source of his speculations irresuUbly suggested, to mj mmd, the 
entrance of Ahce into Monderlaad though thr. classic adventure can scarcely 
be compared to the conclusion ' that the potentiality of external motion u the 
^tuahty of mtemal experience " Equally remarkable is the stimulus which 
tot settled the beat of Irving Lewis’s mentality —the o'd lady whom he for 
innately met when he was 6/teen, sorely a rare type which with the advent 
01 the new woman, must now be quite extinct. Boodm aUo maintains an 
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“empincalreabsni’’inwlucli\vc * takeaccountof reality asitis in our primary 
relations with nature ’ But his statement (p 135) that "according to the 
theory of relativity there are no absolute constants’ seems to conflict directly 
with the assertion of Eddington and other physicists that one of the main 
principles of the theory is the discovery of the undeniably absolute factors of 
the physical world And c\ en the keenest devotion to current science scarcely 
justifies the accusation, which is intended, I suppose, to be taken seriously, 
that ‘ the chief end of academic philosophy is to furmsh a living for professors 
of philosophy ’ ' 

Thus Realism is still well represented, finding its common basis, perhaps, 
in G P Adams s "consideration that a specific perspectiie may not be 
condemned to unreality because it is a perspective, hence relational and com- 
plex This notably intensifies the contrast as regards Pragmatism, particu- 
larly in view of the irrepressibihty of its British advocates According to 
Boodm, however, "Pragmatism is now dead No one seems to want to own it 
now’, although since he immediately adds, "Long live pragmatism," its 
decease is perhaps of the type so judiciously disowned by Mark Twain It has 
unquestionably lost its past prominence so far as the present wnters are con- 
cerned, while Lovejoy asserts much the same with reference to idealism 
■ most of us have found the idealistic creed untenable " Unfortunately, 
idealism is an expanding suitcase term, applicable in this instance almost 
exclusively (as Urban points out) to vanants of Berkele^'anism As Everett 
expresses it ‘ objects do not owe their ontological status to the experience of 
finite minds ', although Perry contrasts idealists, who "have staked all on th6 
monumental perfection of the whole, with James and \Vhitchead, who "pay 
as they go ' This, however, seems to ignore altogether Whitehead s emphasis 
on wholeness m Proctss and Reality, as well as the remarkably close aflinity of 
his central standpoint to that of Hegel Yet m spite of all this Ferry observes 
that to Anglo-American idealism every attempt to define terms or to organize 
research must necessarily be abhorrent comment, I hope, is superfluous In 
opposition to this painfully superficial judgment, Urban voices a weighty and 
finely expressed protest in defence oi fhihsophia perennts, which he has more 
adequately presented in his recent InteUtgtbU World He even calls himself "a 
fundamentalist and traditionalist in philosophy," basing his severe cnticisms 
of current ‘ modernism' on the principle of value In this he agrees with 
Ducasse, who likewise maintains that "the subject matter which philosophy 
alone studies, and which seems its only proper subject matter, is values’ , 
while Adams distinguishes between the ' tender minded ’ and the "tough 
minded by their emphasis upon values and’ hard facts’ respectively, further, 
philosophy IS not science because it interests itself m meanings and values " 
For Parker and Adams, again, "value and existence are always correlative, 
meanings and values arc integral to existence and to reality ' And when we 
ask the crucial question, Exactly what 13 value?, we must turn to Ferry for a 
somewhat detailed debneation, and to Alexander for the happy suggestion 
that ' values are the unmetred realities of things, out of time, out of space ' 
But against this consensus we find Everett s blunt statement that ' between 
positive value and reality we cannot establish an equation”, one of many 
contending viewpoints which will delight, or bewilder, the reader according 
to his tender or tough, mentality 

As with pragmatism, so with behaviourism at least in its more extreme 
foms even Strong’s epistemology "is a combination of sensationalism wnth 
behaviourism Behaviourism without feeling seems ridiculous (does anybody 
rMllyholdit>) ’’This holds equally of Logic On the one hand Cohen outlines 
he Faith of a Logician, ' with its apparently alogical conclusion that ‘ the 
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world may also be said to contain an irrational element m the sense that all 
lorm IS the form of something which cannot be reduced to form alone " The 
irrational seems curiously in la\ouT at the moment, both Whitehead and 
Mc> erson (m his Identity and HeaUty) leave reason confronting it This is sus- 
piciously like the brave knight leading his lady to the dragon's den. but per- 
Inps "irrational" is only an alias of the super rational, and the dragon an 
eminently reasonable creature after all Contrasted with this, however, dc 
laguna proclaims a ‘ tendcnc> in the direction of a more and mote radical 
scepticism Logical speculation is a straining after the self cvndcnt, and in the 
measure m which It succeeds it vanishes Santajana. for his part, appeals lo 
imagination, does not modern philosophy teach that our idea of the so-callctl 
real world is also a v\ ork of imagination ?' and tlnis tliought becomes "a con- 
trolled and consistent madness ft would be just as true to describe sunhglit 
as illumined darkness, a feeble paradox gaining all its force from its direct 
but unjustified contradiction devoid of essential subtlety Still. mm> readers 
will welcome the author's account of the conditions which generated The Life 
of Reason 

An additional remarkable feature is the paucity of references to recent 
scientific developments, especially as compared with the prominence assigned 
to religion by so many of the contributors Is this due to the persistence of old 
Puritan influences, still powerful although perhaps not vocal? in spite of 
Tufts' conviction that ' the sanctions of our inherited morality have gone 
Principles and standards which had stood for nearly two thousand years are 
questioned " Slany of the Individual opinions arc nevertheless notably posi- 
tive Thus Palmer believes that ‘ in religion all philosophy culminates, or 
rather from it all philosophy flows " Similarly with Singer "philosophy cither 
19 . or else involves, the search for a religion. ' while Urban finds himself "un- 
able to distinguish ultimately between philosophy and religion,” just as 
Alexander admits his rediscovery of ‘a meaning richly symiboUc after the 
estrangement of a lifetime" These characteristic assertions have many 
parallels, and when taken in conjunction with Whitehead's recent treatment 
of religion, they raise extremely interesting suggestions as to what course 
future speculation will adopt In view of all this it is another curious contrast 
that the pnnciple of personality finds few adherents As "an Absolutistic Per- 
sonahst ' Miss Calkins maintains ' that mental realities are ultimately per- 
sonal , every mental existent is either a self or a part, phase, aspect, or process 
of a self ', still further, "the universe is through and through mental in char- 
acter, all that is real is ultimately mental, and accordingly pcmonal, in nature ’’ 
Tinally, then, "the universe literally is one all including self of which all the 
lesser selves are genuine and identical parts, or members" Similarly for 
Warner Tite "the person marks the type and direction of what is real The 
^ only conceivable thing m itself is a person' , while A K Rogers finds ‘ logic 
and motivation both pointing toward the notion of personality as the most 
likely key to an understanding of reality " With much of this I should fully' 
agree, with the proviso that clearer recognition ought to be accorded to the 
reality of non mental elements, together with the indispensable delimitation 
of personality from its environment This distinction is essential to the equally 
necessary dominance of the self over its environment— a dominance which at 
its highest level becomes an absolute supremacy that is at the same time abso- 
lute freedom It is yust this inherent independence of the self that seems 
gravely imperilled by regarding "the lesser selves” as "genuine and identical 
parts’ ol the all inclusive universe 

In concluding these purely impressionist comments I should like to draw 
attention to the unusually high qnahty of H. B Alexander s literary sty le 
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The affinity bebveen art and philosophy is sufficiently familiar, but it is seldom 
that a livmg writer achieves so fine a fusion of pure thought with its artistic 
expression as m this instance Taking the volumes in their entirety, together 
with the recent publications of individuals, it seems rather difficult to endorse 
Palmer s judgment that "our >oung philosophers lack balance Fifty j ears ago 
they lacked courage ’ Perhaps this is merely the perennial reflection of the 
older generation for as Hoclung ends bysajnng, "a finished set of reflections 
would misrepresent an unflnished philosophy " 

J E Turner 


The Austrian Philosophy of Values By Howard O Eaton, Ph D (Norman, 
USA University of Oklahoma Press 1930 Pp vin + 380 Pnee 
5 dollars ) 

This seems to me to he an admirable book Indeed, when the author's 
modest (I should say far too modest) claims for it are kept in mind~"the 
present work,” he says is an attempt not at appraisal but at understand 
mg' —-I think it is safe to say that a better attempt of the kind could scarcely 
be expected, and that Mr Eaton s work makes any further exposition of the 
Austnan value theory for English readers quite unnecessary The only senous 
danger is that such readers will content themselves with Mr Eaton’s exposition 
and neglect the ongmals For Mr Eaton has mastered a very intricate and 
historically entangled literature so thoroughly, and moves with such com- 
petent care and justified assurance that it is difficult to avoid the dangerous 
state of complacency implied in being sure that he' hasn’t missed much," and 
that he has chosen the nght passages for hss exposition with such unfaltering 
skill that It IS unnecessary for any reasonable person to search any further 
Since something more than eulogy is usually expected of a reviewer (it 
might be rather a delicate matter to explain precisely why), I might remark 
with some diffidence that when Mr Eaton com»s, as I hope he will shortly 
come to develop a theory for himself on the basis of this patient and able 
inquiry it seems possible at least, that he will abate something of his present 
reverence for these authors or at any rate may alter the type of his rev erenco 
I am saying this not because 1 consider Mr Eaton uniformly or blindly 
unentical That would not be true at all What I mean, rather, is that the 
sparing criticisms ho does reluctantly allow himself are so very pertinent, 
and frequently so very devastating that it is hard to suppose he can refrain 
for all time from making other and perhaps bigger ones 
Let me give two illustrations 

(1) At the close of Chapter VIII (which chapter is represented as the 
termination of Mr Eaton s study of the una/ysis of values) Mr Eaton suggests, 
as his tentative conclusion that "it is not surprising that Meinong, who was 
pnmarily interested m abstract analysis m the theory of knowledge, in 
axiology should have found a definition which fits most closely the intnnsic 
values whereas Ehrenfels, who began his investigation with a study of the 
wWi^ anci w'ho continued with fhc Study of the psychology of motivation, 
should have thought of values essentially from their extnnsic aspect” (p 203) 
This suggestion however, is immediately robbed of all real importance by 
Mr Eaton s remark that, both for 3 iIeinong and Ehrenfels, ‘extrinsic and 
intrinsic values are continually shifting one into the other ’ in such a way that 
there is no such classification possible” (p *04) That, however, is not the 
most important matter According to Mr Eaton’s exposition of Meinong in 
this part of his theory (as I think, according to Hfr Eaton s correct exposition), 
mtnnsic value” is impossible to distinguish from "genuine satisfaction ” As 
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Mr Eaton iia>;> (p 202) ‘ Wlicn one j)os!>Cabcs an inUiuiic \alm. lie confines 
his activil> to such behaviour aa will tend to heighten the stimuli which he 
Tcccives liocv It AU ol out activity w primarily directed to increasing the 
vividness and reinforcing the certainly of the judgment that we do possess 
wlut we want ” H so. quite plainl>, tJic maxim de gusttbus holds good, with 
the sole proviso tint the satisfaction be genuine Yet m the vcr> next chapter, 
and without calling attention to the manifest hiatus between the contentions 
of these two clnptcrs, Mr Eaton, quite comfortable in his mind, because he 
can give chapter and verse from Meinong proceeds to give an account of 
Mcinongs attempted proof of the falsity and complete insufficiency of de 
^ujlibKs and of all similar maxims on the ground that values, properly speak- 
ing, are not simple likings but, on the contrar>'. ' dignttativcs" or ' dcsidcra- 
lives ’wluch arc analogous to although not identical with.logicalonntcllectual 
claimants to truth and objectiv ity (Mr Eaton's ninth chapter is v cry impor- 
tant and his careful account of troth and falsity in values, together with his 
concluding suggestion that value is ‘ofhighcrorder,’ and likcr the statement 
■ X IS similar to than the statement X is blue,’ is an excellent example 
of the best that can be gleaned from Meinong My complaint is that the dif- 
ference between the Meinong of Chapter Vlll and the Meinong of Chapter IX 
is not sufiicientlj emphasued ) 

(a) In Chapter X Mr Eaton gives a careful account of Memong’s discussion 
of Egoism and Altruism, and speaks of it m the highest terms ‘ Meinong," be 
say s (p 250), ' IS to be regarded as a pathfinder m a new field of human specu- 
lation " In fact, however, Mcinong's view rests on the absurdity that, from 
the moral standpoint, what Butler calls "a due regard for our ow n interest or 
happiness" is not merely non ethical, but is such that (as marginal eases show) 
"as between two acts both of which will lead to the same degreo of good for 
another, that act vs morally more valuable which involves a greater sacrifice on 
my part " To be sure, Mr Eaton might (and by implication does) deny that 
this absurdity is the foolishness that it is. but in that ease the odd thing is 
that he docs not notice the manifest contradiction that is to be found m 
Mcinong’s own theory at this point As is explained m Chapter xn,Meinong’s 
account of the objectivity of values is expressed m terms of the (fictitious) 
"impartial spectator”, and Meinong frankly admits that such a "spectator" 
would see that the Ego as well as the Alter had. in fairness, to be treated 
equally \Miat he goes on to say is (see p 208) that no one is deficient in 
egotism, but that altruism is so rare that it acquires a very- high scarcity 
value Psychologically, as it happens, both these statements are probably 
false, or at least exaggerated Many persons are deficient in sell assertion, 
and Hume might have taught his great admirer (Meinong) that altliough 
most men care for themselves more than for any- other single person, few are 
so constituted as to care more for themselves than for all their fnends But, 
however that may be, it seems clear that on Memong’s vnevv ethics would be 
unjust in Its fundamental principles, and would be a sort of conspiracy to 
giv e a bounty to the Scarcity values of altruism 
It must be confessed that the permanent importance of contemporary value- 
theory is highly, or at least somewhat, dubious For all w e can tell at present, 
"value" »Hiiy be of inestimable importance— "an arterial road to reality'* 
as someone has said. Or perhaps a thread of Theseus for the social and for the 
human sciences On the other hand.it moybe a name for somethingimportant 
although not preciselyfor the something thatvalue theonsts at present suspect 
It to be And It may even be a name for many things which cannot be united 
in a single intelligible conception 
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\Vhatever may come to be the future opinton of philosophers, however, it 
seems clear, at the worst, that some failures are of the kind that is better than 
a host of successes, and even if the Austrian and other similar theories of 
value come eventually to be regarded as failures, it is unlikely, I think, that 
the hard thinking and the great acumen of Brentano, Meinong, and von 
Ehrenfels on this subject will ever be regarded as essentially futile and aimless 
Tor this reason Mr Eaton’s enterprise should be (as doubtless it will be) 
welcomed, and his contnbubon duly pondered Brentano's empmcism may 
have been less original and mote questionable than his contemporaLnes thought, 
but It was at least the transparently honest efiort of a mind of a very high 
order, and it deserved the distinguished mtellectual progeny that it begat 
Meinong may, like Kant, have tended to lose himself in logical schedules, and 
in the multiplication of analogical tables, but there could hardly be a better 
schoolmaster for teaching us the importance, and also the limitations, of 
resolute empmcism Mr von Ehrenfels, whose seventieth birthday is com- 
memorated in the publication of this book, possesses a mind and a style of a 
different cast from either Brentano’s or Meinoog's There is more gusto and 
historicity in his empmcism, and he may sometimes be a little romantic in 
his canons of evidence But so many have enjoyed hint so thoroughly and so 
much to their profit that it is ungracious to speak in this vein — ungracious 
and more than a little unjust 

JOHV Laird 


mhieal Principles tn Theory and Practice By Hans Dricsoi, Ph D Trans 
lated by W H Johnston B A (London George Allen & Unwin, Ltd 
1930 Pp J48 Price 7s 6d ) 

Professor Dnesch considers that this book should make a special appeal to 
teachers and to statesmen There is, indeed, much in the long section on the 
Doctrine of Duties which is very relevant to education and politics, and also 
admirable in sentiment Yet it is doubtful whether the book wiU be acceptable 
to many who are not already followers of Professor Dnesch. for, though the 
author says that it will prove intcUigiWe to those who are unacquainted with 
his other works, it is made to rest on assumptions which, within these pages, 
he neilherdefines nor substantiates Yethchimsclfinsists that "the philosopher 
must make htg postulates with absolute ngour,” and concludes wnth one 
' supreme commandment," namely, "resolve to accept Reason " (pp 245--6} 
Professor Dnesch begins by asking, "What exactly must be the nature of 
actions in order that they shall deserve the predicate of 'good’, it being sup 
posed that the meaning of this term IS clear*” (p 17) The mere meaning of 
'good he says, is intuited ''in the same manner in which I intuit the meaning 
of 'straight ’ (p ig) But what, he asks, is it that is good, and what ought to 
Ke. tells Ms that be bas modibed a lotTaet answer tbat be gave to tbis 
question, namely that good "relates somehow to some supra personal totality 
which isin process of becoming”, (p 20), for he has now come to doubt whether 
human history is ■ a true evolution ” But the modification is perhaps not 
very Senous from the ethical point of view, since he still insists that ‘vrhat 
ought to be refers to the promotion ot man "towards a state which earthly 
man cannot understand” (p 21) To this mysterious end "all earthly actions 
and all earthly states, even those which are socially the most perfect, are 
related merely as means" (p 21) But are they merely means? The author 
argument toat "there can be no ethics, and consequently 
there can be no particular moral doctnne, unless we assume some future 
supra personal state, which has been approved, and js treated as our goal, 
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\Nliethcr It IS the goil of an evolutionary process or not" (p 33) In the final 
section, on religion, ^et another unwarrantable assumption is made U'e arc 
told that ethics m%oKcs immortality, in some sense which is neft defined 
"It IS a fact that for those who absolutelj deny immortality all things arc at 
bottom ethicall) indifferent" (p *22) I! they do rccognue moral obligation 
m spite of their unbelief. the> are guiUi of inconsistency "A true justification 
for ethical intuition can be based on one foundation onlj , namely, a meta* 
phjsics of splnt which m some sense implies immortality" (p 223) Conse- 
quently we must bear m mind ' the hypothetical nature of the whole of our 
moral theory" (p ml But again, why ? Why must our intuition of good and 
bad and obligation m daily life wait for the sanction of metaphysics before it 
can be taken as catcgoncal ’ 

Let us glance at the system of morals, m many respects an admirable one, 
which Trofessor Dnesch bases on this hy-potheticfll ground Tliroughout, the 
really cfTcctuc source of valuation and of obligation is. after all, no obscure 
supra personal end but the intuition of goods and bads m daily life For, 
though the supreme end, in relation to which all earthly actions are but 
means is something beyond our ken. it is said to be reasonable to take our 
own mtuitiic laluations as being given us to guide us in the right direction 
Thus I do not know that my body ought to live but if we assume that love 
of life was given because life on earth is part of the world plan," then I 
ought not to kill myself And since my soul has an impulse toward activity, 
I may assume that this activity also is part of the world plan and that I 
ought to seek to fulfil the potentiality of my soul Further, having assented to 
my own life, I ought to assent to the lives of others W ith regard to altruism, 
"all that part of ethics which refers to out altitude to others is clearly no 
more than a means to the attainment of the highest ethical end" (p 92), 
"The others stand m the service of the highest, they do so in some form, 
although I do not know m what, and for this reason alone I am in a state of 
ethical obligation w ith regard to them" (p 92) Surely this view is incompatible 
with the data upon which any ethical theory must be based Suppose my 
neighbour is m trouble Then I intuit unmistakably an obligation to help 
him, unless the helping would cause a greater evil than his trouble I ought 
to help him, whether there is a world plan or not, whether he stands in service 
of a "supra-personal totality” or not We intuit some things as intrinsically 
good, and some as bad The goods can only be hy^pothctical in the sense 
that, if they turn out to be incompatible with greater goods, they ought to 
be sacrificed Nevertheless, they are good, and their claim is of the same 
nature as the claim of the highest Xtis arguable that uhat we intuit as good, 
nay. what vie essfnbaJJy mean by good, ts the Salhiment, or progressive 
fulfilling, of the phy sical and mental capacities of living organisms No doubt, 
living orgamstns known to us may also be instrumental to some supremely 
good cosmic end, of which we can have little or no conception It is not 
altogether unreasonable to hope that man may progressively discover this 
supreme ideal, and that even to day his existence is not wrholly irrelev ant to it 
On the other hand, it is just conceivable that he is not merely an irrelevance 
but a hindrance to that which is best in the uniimrse Ev en so it is gratuitous 
to assert that the good which we intuit in the terrestnal sphere is merely 
instrumental 

There is not space to follow Frofesscrc Dnesch further through his elabora- 
tion of practical morality Thoughtful persons, ev en if they reject his denv a- 
tion of ethics from metaphysics, will accept very- mucJi of his morality 
Killing ought not to be Property is justified, but only withm stnet limits 
We must be loyal to the stale, but only so long as the state serves a good 
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end for the state is only a means to tbe good and that state is best ^\hlch is 
least noticeable Though the world ought to contain many cultural groups 
there should be onl> one state The author »s emphatic on this point * War 
must to day be absolutely a\ oided e\en as a means of defending neutrahty 
(p 146) The time is at hand when the nation which wins manj \nctDnes will 
be considered less glorious than that which refuses to fight All this is excel 
lent but whj w eaken it bj making it dependent on a particular metaphj sical 
doctnne’ 

W Olat SrArtEDON 


Sltidtes in the \ature oj Truth (Berkeley CaLfonua Umversitv of Califorma 
Press 1929 23a) 

This volume consists of eight lectures dclixered m 1928-29 before the 
PhilosQplucal Union of the Unixersity of California by diflercnt members of 
the philosophical faculty of the University By far the most important thmg 
in It is Professor G P Adams s finely written and magnificently readable 
paper on Truths of Existence and Meaning 

Professor Adams begins by pointing out the cardinal dificrence between 
knowledge of knowledge (which its title proclaims to be tbe goal of the work 
before us] and knowledge of any other object whateier in the one case 
the act and the object of knowledge are identical since what is iotown is the 
act of knowing mall other cases of knowledge they are different He proceeds 
after this prefactory notice of the paradox involved in his task to lay down 
what might seem to be the least controversial statement that can be made 
about knowledge the statement namely that knowledge is concerned with 
and is about that which in some sense exists and has existence (p 36) 
Existence of some sort and m some dimension is ineluctably correlative 
with knowledge This possession of existence or this just being an existence 
of some kind on the part of anythingwhatever which is theobject of knowledge 
lies at the root of the deep seated conviction that the object of knowledge is 
and must be independent of its being known Without this characteristic 
of independence knowledge is meaningless and impossible For to say of 
any thing that it is independent of any knowledge of it is just anotherwav of 
sayung that it has existence (p 37) 

Prom this fundamental proposition the paper continues (pp 38-42) the 
corollary mav seem inevitably to follow that the essence of cognition is 
passivity a merely letting facts announce and register themselves In 
attitudes other than the cognitive we react against the given we commend 
transform and select and the world of existents thus acquires a value and 
meaning by reference to our vital practical or esthetic interest (p 41) 
Bjt this meaning and value are eccentric and adventitious to the existent 
things which are the objects of knowledge They are attributes which ut 
asen^e whereas the interest in knowledge is the interest not in ourselves 
but in existence (p 40) A thing is qualified tobecome an object of knowledge 
precisely m so far as it exists s e precisely m virtue of that in its nature which 
IS independent of any interests and activities of ours And thus on the one 
hand the bifurcation seems complete between existence and meaning or 
value on the other hand since the existent is by definition indifferent to 
thought It becomes impossible to conceive the connection between things and 
thoughts except as the mechanical connection of physical causation or as the 
connection which is no connection of casual correspondence 
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Professor Adams novshcrc renounces the imtia! proposiUon tfiat kncm ledge 
necessarily of the existent, but be rejects this conclusion from it He regards 
(pp 48-49) as characteristic of those theories of knowledge which, looking 
knowledge "from the outside,” treat it as a ph}-sical object or a natural 
-occss, and the main interest of his paper lies in bis attack upon it 
The inadequacy of an\ such tbcor>’ of knowledge is first properly realized 
hen viC pass from the consideration simply of to the consideration 

t truth Knowledge 15 directed aimpV> upon existence and Professor Adams 
willing to allow for the moment that, so long as we concern ourselves 
cclusuelj with -knowledge, there is nothing to prevent our regarding the 
icccssion of events which is reality and the succession of events which is 
lought, as two natural processes ph>*sicall> related Put truth stands in no 
ich simple relationship Truth denotes the tribunal before which knowledge 
summoned, to determine whether or no itrcall> isknowledgc ’ (p 46); 
IS "the recognition, the certifjang that knowledge is indeed knowledge” 
) 46) Knowledge is concerned ineluctably with exutence, truth is a judg- 
lent directl> focussed upon knowledge, and consequently , but only indirectly, 
pon existence, through the medium of knowledge fp 47) 

Kot only is truth the standard and judge by which, as it were, the completed 
roducts of knowledge are estimated, it is now shoven (pp 47-54) to have 
cercised a "normative or regulative influence throughout the whole process 
ven of that knowledge which bad appeared to be directed immediately upon 
tistence Professor Adams shows ver\ convincingly that knowledge of a 
iven IS possible only in the light of a pnor knowledge of the conditions 
hich knowledge, m order to be knowledge, must fulfil ^^c can knew the 
IV en only m so far as it presents problems to os, and a problem is simply a 
iscrepancy bet w een the given and these ideal standards "Were it not for 
he tension produced bv this discrepancy*, the mind might well be content 
9 watch the panorama of things expcneoced float by, asking no questions, 
ntroubled by truth or error, and a mind such as this would indeed have no 
nowledge" (p 53) The possibility of knowledge itself implies the normative 
ctivnty of tiuth, and thus the view of knowledge "from the outside" as two 
atuial processes in relation is finally excluded 

The remainder of the paper is rather an anli-cbroax If knowledge is an 
ctivnty*. then what guarantee have wc any longer that it is "of existence”’ 
urely all that we attnhute to the object of knowledge in knowing it must 
>e laid to the account of our knowing activity, and not to the "real ' nature 
f the object’ Professor Adams suggests that the "real" nature of things 
nay m fact be such that it requires (not receptivity , but) activ e mquiry, con- 
truction. operation for its revelation, that "ideal constructions in thought 
nd discourse" mav be "vehicles through which objective meanings arc 
lisclosed” (p 59) 

I suppose the most conspicuous weakness m the argument we have followed 
s the vagueness o! the language about truth The very crux of the argument 
lepends on the ascnption to "truth" of a vanety of activities, which we might 
veil be content to attribute in metaphor to a personified Truth, but which arc 
nconsistcnt with the literal conception of truth, as being not itself an activity, 
»ut a characteristic of the activity* of knowledge Thus when we are told that 
ruth ij a "judgment" or a"recogiutioa,”wcmust object that judgments and 
ecogmtions may be true, but ore not truth but knowledge Admittedly this 
jiowledge is not "of existence.” and I suspect that it was Professor Adams’s 
eluctence to surrender the "initial proposition” that knowledge is necessanJr 
mowledge of existence, which impelled him unconsciouslv to pretend that 
his knowledge is not knowledge, but something else, namely* "truth " But it 
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IS quite clear, both from the functions which he ascribes to it and from the 
language which he holds of it. that this activity which professor Adams 
persomfies as truth is in fact nothing bnt the knowledge of knowledge 
■ Truth gnps existence, if at all, only through the medium of knoivledge*’ 
(p 50) There is a reflexive chararter about truth, which appears to be 
lackmg in knowledge ' (p 46) ‘ Truth is a judgment directly focus'ed 
upon knowledge” (p 47) And the identification becomes certain when we 
find him m one passage (p 51} expliatly ascribing to knowledge of knowledge 
precisely that regulative function within knowledge of existence which was 
previously attributed to ' truth ” t\e want to know what knowledge is, 
and we discover that we can onlj state what knowledge ought to be A pro- 
cedure which we supposed to be descriptive turns out to be normative ” 
Precisely thisknowledge of what knowledge ought to be «s the' ideal standard ' 
which was shown to be regulative m our knowledge of existence To call this 
activity truth and then to regard truth, knowledge, and existence as three 
processes standing in a tnadic relation” (p 47), is simply to relapse into 
the fallacy which Professor Adams himself exposed, of looking at knowledge 
from the outside ’ 

This IS the same fallacy as the assumption that the object of knowledge is 
necessarily existence, and we have already remarked that Professor Adams 
never completely abandons this assumption He still beheves that ' the 
interest m knowledge is the interest not m ourselves but in existence’ ’ (p 40) . 
he still mauitams the possibility of "a metaphysics, a knowledge of the 
independently real (p 57), and he bases his own theory of knowledge in 
consequence upon the postulate that it has somehow an objective correlate 
in the nature of things (pp 59-61) 

Knowledge of existence is expenence it implies for its truth the postulate 
of a correspondence, which it cannot itself know, since it knows ex hypathest 
^ the existence and not the cotrespoadence Toconceive philosophical knowledge 
pb>%the same analogy, to make it the knowledge of "an other,” or a meta 
on a pt*^* independently real,' is to make its truth dependent likewTse 

was requii which it cannot justify In the Middle Ages, I presume, faith 
knowledge fS^ justify the postulate of the truthof knowledge WithDescartes 
Cogito ) Th 3 ^ made its object not an '‘other,*’ but itself (the 

ence but was not knowledge of the presupposition of expen- 

knowledge of knowle^®'^ expenence, and depended on no presupposition This 
ought to be or of whA"'® same tune knowledge * of wbat knowledge 

ledge and knowledge of koe^l^dge true. 1 e it was at once true know 

to possess the Idea of God)'\^®"“’* ®®^^ “ ^^® ^‘“® 

ground of the truth of empmti** ^ knowledge of the 

simply by its failure to know knowledge, which is constituted empirical 
serve as the ' ideal standard ’ ita** ground, and is therefore qualified to 
distinctly perceive is true ) 'mplicit in expenence ("What I clearly and 
If Professor Adams had recogn«^ 

which IS not expenence and is therefor^ ™ knowledge of knowledge a knowledge 
asenbed to this knowledge of knowled'^®*^'’®‘*”®^'®“®®''*“®’“"^® 
gives to ‘ truth," he would have follo^ *^® regulative functions which he 
Descartes, and I venture to suggest ttiat V closely in the footsteps of 
done so \be ought in consistency to have 

Among the other contnbutors the assum^k 
expressed or not, that thought is a natural universal, whether 

"explained ’ in the same way as a physiolo<^st lA’®®*®' therefore be 

physicat the movement of atoms This is. %i coursill't explain digestion, or a 

to make knowledge of 
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knowledge a kmd of expencnce, m which, as m all cxpcnence, the object is 
other thin the act of knowing Hence, because these writers make knowledge 
known something other than the knowledge which knoivs it, it follows that 
their theories of knowledge are ne\er applicable to the knoivlcdge of their 
theories Thus a writer maj saj that knowledge is a response, an interaction, 
a ''translation of structures ‘ (cf p 131). a kind of relation, orwhat not, the 
possibilities seem bounded onlj b> the limits of hiS mgenuitj , but the know- 
ledge that knowlcilgc is a response, translation, etc , remains, not a response 
or a translation, but knowledge 

Professor Loewenberg has some good remarks on Correspondence (p 39) 
cnbedded m a rather tedious theor> that truth is ' quadriprepositional " 
Professor Mead s 'Pragmatic Theory* of Truth ' is notable mainly for some 
lund sidelights upon the histoti of philosophj The best of these papers are 
Professor Marhenkc 3 on Ilehcf and Fact and Professor Prall s on "The 
Inaccessibility of Truth ' Tlic former, starting from the assumption that 
Belief IS a relation inquires ivith great minuteness and acumen what kind of 
relationit can be (« g whether djwdic or tnadic ) Thosewho cannot enter 
into the spirit of such inquiries can at least admire the rigorous discipline 
which they m\ oh e Mr Marhenkc s verj andity is refreshing after a debauch 
of sensuous images masquerading as concepts and he would has c eametl the 
reader s gratitude if onh for his abstention from the words ' creatisc” and 
■'djuamic ** Mr Prall s paper is a sigotous and well written attack, m the 
spirit of Pragrnitisin. upon anj form ol rationalism, or indeed, as its title 
implies, upon an) s)-stem of thought which la\*s a claim to truth I need hardly 
add that it docs not convince 

M B FosTSR. 


Phhiophtetl Theohgy B> F R Tesnast, t) D , Fellow of Tnnitj College 
and Lecturer in the University of Cambridge Vol 11 , "The World, 
the Soul, and God *’ (Cambridge at the Univ ersity Press 1930 
Pp MV + 370 Price 153 net) 

' From Science to Cod" might be taken as the motto of Dr Tennant's 
second volume We might go further and saj, "From Science to Chnst", 
for, though the doctrine of the Incarnation admittedly transcends reason, the 
author speaks of "Chnstianit) as the culmination of natural theologj’, and 
Christ as the prophet of theistic religion” (mv) For Dr Tennant, natural 
thcolog) IS something very different from the 0 pnori 'rational' theology of 
St Thomis or of pre-Kantian philosophers It 18 throughout empmeal in 
method wnd rests on the bedrock of fact "The cmpincally mmded theologian 
would let the actual world tell its own story and offer its own suggestions” 
{78) i^aton}} theontotegrcalargnraent.buttiieappeaftoreJigiousexpenencc. 
is ruled out as irrelevant "The empincist deems the alleged religious 'instincts’ 
and the himen naUiraU proved to be non-existent, and, prcMOusly to the 
inBuential establishment of theism, he must consider the mystic's claims to 
be untrustworth) ” (16 ) In short, what the samt sa)‘s is not evidence God is 
not forthcoming’ — m Dr Tennant's favountc phrase — by ivay of immediate 
intuition. He is inferred b) ivay of 'alogical probability,’ as a 'reasonable' 

ground of explanation of the problem raised, butnot answer^.by'non religious 

know ledge of the w orld and man The argument that leads to tlus conclusion 
IS teleological, or rather cosmologico-tcleological , for Dr Tennant, like Plato 
m the Las. s, rightly treats the two lines of reasoning as one The known facts 
pomt to a cosmic teleology , w hich in turn postulates an intelligent and morally 
perfect Creator Sucli is the theme developed and expanded m this aolume 
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into a ‘reasonable’ sj’Stem of theology There is no question at any point 
of logical demonstration God is known, jnrt as the world and the soul are 
known as an Object of probable belief (253) If we may sav it without dis 
paragement of Dr Tennant's close and able reasoning we seem, as we read, 
to catch an echo of the Scottish minister’s opening invocation ' Almighty God, 
my everlasting hope and final hypothesis ' This forbodes ominously a sever 
ance between natural theology and rebgious experience for which God is no 
hypothesis final or other, but primary and certain fact 

Let us look closer into Dr Tennant s book The first three chapters are 
introductory mediating the transition from the first volume reviewed in this 
Journal two years ago Of the matters there criticized, and particularly the 
doctrine that metaphysics must be based upon psychology, no more need be 
said forthemterestandvalucofDr Tennant s theology isnotwhoUydependent 
on an acceptance of his theory of knowledge Nor can we linger over his 
masterly examination of the traditional scientific conception of nature as a 
self-contained system admitting of a rigidly mechanical explanation, for 
Dr Tennant is here confessedly flogging a dead horse for the benefit pre- 
sumably of prospective clergymen when faced by opponents m whose eyes 
It IS still a hving winner No theologian to-day is better qualified to discuss 
as he does m the course of these three chapters, the meanings of the ambiguous 
terms law explanation ‘rationahty ' or to reconcile, against Kant and 
Professor Eddington the objectivity of the order of Nature with the part 
played in scientific interpretation by the categories 'read m' by human thought 
Tb* physical sciences — such is his conclusion — are impotent to construct a 
metaphysic of Reality or — in Dr Tennant s terminology — to give knowledge 
of the ontal which is the ground of the phenomenal ' Science can throw no 
light on the questiou what the ontal counterparts to physical bodies and 
phenomenaare ItdocsDotknowwhatmatteruUimatelyis and has no means 
ofksQwing Sofarasscieucecantell mattermaybephenomenouofspirit' (yo) 
This indeed is the conclusion to which as we are told in the eighth chapter, 
a theistic metaphysic will incline Rut that there are ontal counterparts to 
phenomena and their relations and Icnowable counterparts, is certain, and 
saence by its disclosure of phenomenal regnbnty, states a problem as to 
their nature Herein we may see th* first bnk in the chain of facts whii,h, 
while they do not logically demand, nevertheless cumulatively suggest as 
reasonable the teleological interpretation in which theism essentially con 
sists (231 

The facts which form this cham arc marshalled in Chapter IV, on Cosm'c 
Teliologv the most constructive and important chapter of the whole wotiC 
The title is sigmficant Theteleolc^mqucstioiiisnotthatoftheold fashioned 
Paleyan type which argued to theism from particular cases of organic adapta 
tion this was countered when Darwm and his successors showed that the 
adaptations could be produced by assignable proximate causes without 
reference to God Dr Tennant appeals to a grander and more extended 
teleology whose force is strengthen^ rather than diminished by evolutionary 
science embracing in Ua swen^ tint enlUR. bishicy at an/i usot^aaic 

Nature and exemplified by 'directivity in the process’ and by 'plan m the 
primary collocations of the universe (85) This cosmic teleology can be 
substantiated empirically, irrespective of any claim to know the purpose and 
goal of the world process Dr Tennant discusses successively six ‘ mam fields 
of fact in which adaptation is conspicuous (81), viz the adaptation of 
Nature to knowledge, of things to thought, the internal adaptedness of 
organic beings the piroblem of their Zaeckmdfsxgketl ohne Zweek , the adapta- 
tion of the inorganic to the production and maintenance of life, the sesthetic 
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\alwe of Nature, the instrumentality of Nature to the development of man's 
moral life, and, finally, the intcradaptivcness of the aforementioned fields of 
fact as ex^bitcd in the course of emergent evolution, culminating in man as a 
rational and moral being From this impressive sj-nopsis of the evidence v\e 
select two points for comment (a) Dr Tennant is justlj severe on the use of 
the term "unconscious purposiveness’ to desenbe (or is it not often intended 
to explain?) the self adaptation of infra human organisms to their environ- 
ment It is, he saj^s, ' a phrase which either ministers to the confounding of 
things that arc distinct, or else is a contradiction in terms ' (70) Such organic 
behaviour ' is no more teleological, in the strict and proper sense, than it is 
ngidly mechanical (ii>l To speak of unconscious purpose’ is merely to 
state a problem, while sccminglofuTTiishasolution Thestxalledpurxxjsiveness 
IS found in manj different forms m various departments of Nature On the 
one side, it extends to the inorganic environment, which co-operates m 
determining tile processes of organic life, as well as to its organic denizens 
(8G, 108-9) On the other side it has its parallel in human endeavour, in the 
achievements of individuals and societies who have built more wisely than 
the> knew (108) and, we might add dravnng on matters familiar to the 
religious consciousness, in what Durkc called the divine tactic ’ and Hegel 
"the cunning of reason," 1 c the overruling of man's conscious designs for 
high purposes, the nature of which he can barely descry when the event 
stares him m the face How then are these facts to be explained’ Above all, 
the amazing fact that Nature, unlike man, ever "keeps her head, which ex 
hypotheix is brainless, through all the changes and chances of cosmic histor)" 
(i6 ) W’hat explanation is possible, save that of theism’ "If Nature evinces 
wisdom, the wisdom is Another's The issue narrows to whether what we 
may gcnencally call the order m Nature is to be accounted an outcome of 
wisdom or of undesigned coincidence ’ (109) To assert coincidence is "not 
explanation, bat statement of what calls for explanation" (i& ) The altemativ e 
thus presented, out Deui aut ttihtl, brings us to (i) our second comment on 
Dr Tennant's argument Is the purposivencss thus referred to an external 
Author of Nature a purposiveness for good? Is the intelligence that designed 
the world a moral intelligence? Dr Tennant sees clearly that the question 
of value IS all important for Theism His discussion of the scsthetic value of 
nature is Exceptionally interesting Nature, he holds, is unifonnly beautiful, 
or rather is so fashioned as to arouse aesthetic appreciation in the human 
spectator "Alike on the telescopic and on the microscopic scale Nature 
IS sublime or beautiful However vanous be the taste for beaut>, and 
however diverse the levels of its education or the degrees of its refinement, 
Nature elicits arsthetic sentiment from men severallj and collectivel> , and 
the more fastiduaus becomes this taste, the more poignantly and the more 
lavishly does she gratify it" {9») On the oUwr hand, the purposive works of 
man, save when the purpose is expressly to create beauty (and, alasl too 
■- often even then), are, "m general, »sthetically vile” {ib) "Here, then, are 
two kinds of agency, ex hypothesx, proceeding with indifference to the realiza- 
tion of esthetic values we might almost say the one never achieves while 
the other never misses, the beautiful " Dr Tennant goes on to compare the 
universality of this potency ui Nature for beauty with the uniformity of 
natural law, and finds m it a 'revelational function.' an indication of divme 
purpose, and what is more, a sign that God in His purposing is mindful of 
man (93) tfhen we pass to the consideration of moral values and their status 
m the ev olutionary history, the evidence, for aU Dr. Tennant's bravery in 
argument. IS less convincing \Shat vsat stake is not the moral argument to 
theism as presented by Kant and Kant's idealist successors, for that is a pnon 
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and presupposes the absoluteness of moral salue — ^judgmeots, and as such is 
anathema to Dr Tennant For him, moral judgments are no umursahn ante 
rem, but subsist only m persons, as general rules developed m the course of 
human history for the guidance of human wills to human ends (99) Yet they 
enter into the consbtution of the actual world, which in its entirety is ‘‘instru- 
mental to the emergence, xnainteuaoce, and progressiveness of morality” (roe) 
Is It’ If It is not. Dr Tennant’s theism collapses like a house of cards Of 
course, he is far too able and honest a thinker to be blind to the difficulties 
or to esade them To the objection, for instance, that we cannot draw con- 
clusions from our fragmentary knowledge of the world to its nature as a 
whole, he gises an answer that is. m our jodgment, satisfactory The ordered 
oasis and the lUmutable waste beyond are not isolable but interdependent 
Nor must we iall victims to quantity shyness, “teleology js a > aloe-concept, 
and magmtode and worth are incommensurable” {80) Admirable too are the 
defence oSeredof the anthropocentric world view against the charge of human 
arrogance (it3-ij) and the answer in a later chapter (V'l) to the agnostic 
refnsal to apply the category of design to noumenal reahty' Less satisfactory 
is the curt di<mn!«mi {103) of the menace, which surely deserves consideration, 
of the re\ersal of the progressive trend and the eventual disruption of the 
solar system It is true that "saence's predictions are not onconditioual, and 
that for all we know, tie universe may possess undreamt-of powers of 
renovation but if in one case the fragmentary nature of our knowledge is 
sot allowed to tell against cosmic teleology, it surely should not be brought 
in elsewhere to weigh the scales in its favour Empiricist philosophers like 
Dr Tennant, and. we may add. Professor Alexander, seem strangely prone 
to draw blank cheques on the future of the evolntioaaiy process 
By far the grav est difficulty besetting the teleological argument to theism is, 
as Dr Tennant frankly admits the fact of physical and moral evil A later 
chapter (vu) is devoted to this problem He refuses to take refuge, with 
Lotee to whose theism Dr Teonaot’s presents many analogies, in a confession 
of Its insolnbility Empincal theism is bound to formsh a theodicv, and to 
give reasonable grounds for the belief that * this is the best possible world” 
(180) Dr Tennant will have no shulong of tie issue either by the relegation 
of evil to illusion of pnvabon. or by relieviDg Cod of responsibiity through 
the empty supposition of ‘a pnus of eternal laws" detemumng His creative 
purpos" Tie actual is not one case of lUiuutable possibilities, on the contrary, 
possibiity presupposes actuality , and, IiLe the actual world, is determined by 
what God actually is The answer that the author proffers ns is on familiar 
lines The possibiity of moral evil follows inevitably from God's gift of freedom 
to human agents a gift apart from which the divme purpose of realising a 
moral order in the world is inconceivable “Tie best world must include 
free agents, creatures that arc in turn 'creators’ in the sense that their 
'utterances are not God's posibngs but their own And freewill introduces 
contingencies new causal senes, and new possibilities God stands ‘a hand- 
breadth off to give His creatures room to act and grow” (189) Moreover, 
* world which is to be a moral order most be a physical order charactenred 
by law or regulanty” (199), and you cannot have the advantages of such 
naiformity wnthout its drawbacks “Thus physical ills follow with the same 
necessity as physical goods from the determinate 'world plan' which secures 
that the world be a suitable Stage for xnteUigent and ethical life” (201) Of 
worse the interest iesin Dr Tennant s detailed application of these principles, 
as when he treats o! the self -cooservativeiiess of good or discusses m a Kantian 
temper the problem, which evidently vexes him more senousJy than any other, 
why God suffers our faith to be so sorelv tried If in eari»r passages the author 
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IS uuduly sanguine, e g in his contention that while good coni''5 out of evil, 
moral evil does not come out of good, his optimism is tempered towards the 
close of the chapter by hesitancy and reserve Even if wc accept, as Dr 
Tennant is prepared to accept, the h>pothesis of temporal imraortalitv, moral 
evil IS in all probability an mexlmguishablc factor in the unn erse "Theism 
IS not pledged to the doctnne of universal hope, or the perfecting of every 
soul, nor to that of the annihilation of the liardcncd unrighteous, if any such 
there will be The possibility of endless warfare against spiritual wickedness 
m the world to come presents no greater difficulty to theism than does the 
forthcommgncss of moral evil m this present world" (lO&l see here how, 
on the one side, the empirical method is strained almost to breaking point 
m the effort to furnish a theodicj and. on the other how wide is the gulf 
that parts a theism erected solely on a secular basis from that w hich is essential 
to religious worship I 

Space forbids us to deal with the remaining chapters in which Dr Tennant 
develops his views on God s nature and attributes and on His relations to the 
w orld and man Because of the importance of their subject matter, and because 
of the ability and frankness with which it is handled, the> will prove to many 
of ev en greater interest than the mam argument Here vi e can only indicate m 
summary fashion what Dr Tennant does and what he does not do His 
object 13 to determine the conception of Cod to which human thought is led 
by reflection on the world, after all data of specifically religious experience 
hav e been excluded from the field ot reference The result is a God w ho creates 
ex tii/iWo, conserves, and governs as a moral Providence, a world apart from 
which His being IS unthinkable, a self<onscious spirit of determinate character, 
possessed of intelligence and w til, and personal m that His activ ity is display cd 
in personal relations with His creatures, super temporal, as are other ontal 
beings, but not m any of the traditional senscsetema) one whose perfection-^ 
if the term be allowable at all — is specifically ethical, that of a perfect moral 
Person viho respects the moral personality of the free agents within His 
creation He is not omniscient or omnipotent, but scUdimited alike in know* 
ledge (of future free acts of men) and in power (to control the freedom He 
has granted them) , not aciu% purvs. free from all potentiality , not immutable, 
save in that His purpose is unvarying not impassible, not infinite, and 
certainly not to be identified vvith the Absolute, m any of the meanings of 
that most contentious term Much of this proves on examination less devas- 
tating to orthodox Christianity than it appears Dr Tennant's bark is often 
worse than his bite That there are per ve is good Thomist teaching, 

the mode of God's super-temporality and its relation to temporal happenings, 
and the problem of His impassibility are matters open to dispute among the 
faithful , nor need any Chnstian be alarmed at the denial of infinity , vi hen he is 
told by Dr Tennant that the only relevant use of the term is mathematical, 
and the denial merely signifies that neither God nor any thing in His nature is a 
serial whole containing a part equal to itself Yet many difficulties remain, 
wrhich will cause searchings of heart, and this not only to orthodox believers 
Dr Tennant is out to construct a natural theology from which the mysterious 
shall be as far as possible excluded He argues with great ability for the 
hypothesis of creation ex mkilo, in that it substitutes a single mystery, one 
ultimate irrationality, ^or the host of mystenes that crowd m upon us if we 
adopt any alternative view But does he fully realize what the adoption of this 
hypothesis involves? We are told (wa) that God and created souls are dif 
ferent orders "of the same ontal class— viz spmts," and that "the many 
are as Real, and Real m the same sense, as the One on whom their being 
depends” {167) What meaning can we attach to this generic sameness, that 
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claims to bndge the gulf, impassable to empincal human thinlang between 
the Creator and the creature ’ How can the na analogica, to which Dr Tennant 
appeals at every turn, here avail? If revelation be admitted, the case is 
different, but revelation, in the sense required, u ruled out from Dr Tennant's 
theology (see Chapter VIII) How, again, can God be conceived as Creator 
of the world, and yet as having no life or being apart from His creation (i68) ? 

Once more, the purely ethical character of Dr Tennant s theism gives nse to 
difficulty In restricting God’s perfection to moral perfection, he seems to 
make morality the last term in the ascending scale of value But is not the 
phrase 'moral perfection' a contradiction in terms’ Morality implies conflict 
against evil and is relative to theconditionof imperfect agents in an imperfect 
world Is God then but the least imperfect of imperfect beings? Dr Tennant, 
however, equates moral activity with activity of love (190I Is not t^s to slut 
over a radical distmction and to confound the moral hfe with the religious? 
Finally, God s moral activity, * e His love, is interpreted on the basis of an 
individualism that is fatal to an understanding of religious experience He 
IS conceived as, in His ultimate nature, a moral individual, related to human 
moral individuals, other than Himself, whose personality and moral inde- 
pendence He is bound to leave inviolate Little wonder that there ts no place 
in such a theology for vicarious suileruig. for divine immanence in man, for 
revelation, or for the doctrines of theTnnity and the Incarnation, at any ra',e / 

in the form which these ideas have received in the history of the rcUguus 
consciousness We find here illustrated (see Chapter VIII) the mevi'able / 
issues of a natural theology that rests, for its ultimate foundation, on the 
private self of empirical psychology 

We trust that, in malung these criticisms, we have not nusmterp-eted Dr 
Tennant Mis reasoning is not easy to follow, and it 1$ couched m I jnguage of 
corresponding austerity He has a habit of using unfamiliar terns that, we 
fear is likely to prove a stumbling block to the theological students whose 
needs amongst those of others, he has had m view But he has ^ven the world 
a notable book, if only for this, that it shows the limitatiopj of any natural 
theology which draws its materials exclusively from the fieUs of non religious 
knowledge There are other data than these which claim consideration from 
an empiricist ^Vhat, to our great regret Dr Tennan‘ has not done is to 
funush that Crthgue of religtous experience which, in our judgment, is the 
most urgent requirement of philosophical theology at the pre'ent time 

' W C de Burch 


Logic and Nature By M C SwabEV, Pb D (New York City The New York 
Umversity Press 1930 Pp xiv + 384 ) 

The mam purpose of this book is said to be the vindication of logic as 
the method of metaphysics, and to show the application of this method to 
current problems of science and nature It is b\ no means easy to disentangle 
the roam argument but it is clear that Professor Sw-abey is anxious to protest 
against the metaphysic which appears to be implicit in Behaviourism, and 
which is here called 'Naturalism" The present reviewer is in agreement 
wth this protest Professor Swabey well says ’ Whereas it is the merest 
platitude to assert that our biological make up has something to do with 
the character of our thinking, it is the extremest dogmatism to claim that 
all thought finally expresses nothing but an activity of adjustment on the 
part of the organism to Its surroundings ' (p vii) In rejecting this dogm^lsni 
Frofessor Swahej seeks to show that logical principles lie at the basis of\„^ 
experience, that to deny these principles is self refuting, and that these ^ 
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principles aie mdependent ol cxpciwtice It is, tbeiefore, important to ascer- 
tain v\hat Prolcssot Sv.abcy undeistands by ‘'experience" She saj-s. * By 
experience, I understand Uic xaricgatcd, muUiIorra wrld vhich mc h\c 
through as a panorama of sights, sounds, and shocks" (p 4) This is un- 
doubtedly a queer use of the xvord ' experience " It is then asserted tliat 
experience is ceaselessly changing, but that change cannot be absolute, since 
"there can be no change unless somelkttig changes, ivhiUt this something 
that makes change possible must itself be permanent " From the impossi- 
bility' of absolute change Professor Suabey attempts to dense the logical 
pnnciples that he at the basis of experience 

It IS disappointing to find that the logical pnnciples thus dcrued include 
only the three traditional ‘Laws ol Thought and the principle of suflicicnt 
reason The den\ ation of these pnnciples hardly appears to be satisfactory 
The ‘impossihihty of absolute change is taken to be equivalent to the 
'constanev of change and this is again taken to be equiv alent to the 'change- 
lessness of change ' It 15 asserted that the fixity of change indicates the 
operation of logical identity So long as phenomena shift and flow, flux is 
flux, or A IS A ' (p 14) Then we arc said to come to recognize the sameness 
underlying the wayward instability of things not merely by grasping Change 
as Change^ but by identifying particular changes wnth Change as such \\c 
leam not only that A A but that a is >4 That is, in a world which yields 
analytic identity synthetic identity (the unification of cases and principles 
of particulars and uni\ersals) must also be found (p 15) It is extraordinarily 
difiicult to make sense of this statement which appears to imohc a con- 
fusion between identity of reference, subsumption, and predication These 
confusions perxade the whole argument of the book For examplczin arguing 
that the uniNcrse is a possible object of reference, Professor Swabex says, 
' the hy'pothesis of absolute chaos must be discarded on logical grounds, 
for oxen the most rudimentary conception ol the mind requires some element 
of identity, some common essence, that runs through the particulars like a 
thread and unites them ’ (p 367) NtTiat sense can be made of the suggestion 
that the resemblance behxccn ebemes, in xirtue of xvhich it is possible to 
use the class name ‘cherry’ to refer to any' one of them, is a "thread” that 
unites all chemes Nowhere does Professor Swabey appear to recognize any' 
distinction between substantial identity, numerical identity, qualitatixe (or 
conceptual) identity, and eqmxmlcncc On the contrary , she speaks of * the 
identity ol the lodixadual and the umxcrsal” (p 68), she asserts that "exen 
the most fluid and xanable world has In it apparently some regulatory prin- 
ciple, some condition by which it is possible to pass from certain things to 
certain others by means of an identity' shared among them (p 21), finally, 
she maintains that "all qualitative comparisons seem ultimately to mxoUe 
comparisons of quantity" (p 213) After this jt is not surprising to find that 
Professor Swabey accepts the xnewr that "A is less than B ' can be formally 
expressed by "All A is B (and some B is not A)'* 

This insufficient analysis of the notion of identity is all the more senous 
since Professor Swabey attempts to derne the other logical principles from 
the principle of identity It must be sufficient here to indicate hon Professor 
Swabey derives the law of non contradiction from the principle of identity 
She says "If change (A) is itself (A), it cannot be xvhat is not itself inon-A). 
since, if it could be at once both the same and not the same, both itself and 
something else, it would apparently cease to be anything definite By being 
both change and not change, it would lose self reference, since it would 
violate the law of identity that change cannot change its nature " U is 
surpnsing that Professor Swabey (ails to realue that this derix'aUon is 
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circular (p 17) Accordmglj she js able to ^ert that ' the principle of non- 
contradiction IS found to be involved with the law of identity ’ Again 
the three principles are all found to be bound up with the constancy of 
change Thus she says "The law that change cannot change is found, when 
unfolded to harbour within it the notions of identity, non contradiction, 
and excluded middle The laws of logic thus appear at the basis of 
experience ' (p 20) 

These quotations should suffice to show that there is some confusion in 
Professor Swabeys treatment oi ideirti^. and some haste in her attempt 
to show that ' logical principles he at the basis of expenence " Space does 
not permit the further discussion of these points It must be sufficient to 
note that this book raises several interesting and extremely difficult problems, 
for the proper discussion of which Professor Swabey has scarcely allowed 
herself enough space As a definite protest against behaviouristic forms of 
Naturalism this book may find a welcome 

L S Stebbing 


The Growth of Plato s Ideal Theory By SiR James George Frazer. O M , 
F R S , F B A (London hfacmdian & Co , Ltd 1930 Pp xi + 1 14 
Price 7s fid ) 

Sit James Frazer has here republished, without substantial alteration, the 
essay on the subject that he wrote as a Fellowship dissertation more than 
fifty years ago Even in this comparatively youthful work he shows already, 
with an astonishing degree of maturity, the qualities of scholarship, learning, 
sctusd judgment, andbnUiaot powers of ^position which we have come to 
associate wnth his later writing Platonic scholars must regret profoundly the 
early departure of the author from their ranks, even though another branch 
of Imowtedge has been thereby so greatly the gainer 
We may take this book as a safe guide to what a sound scholar might 
reasonably have held about Plato s philosophy at the time of its publication 
And It IS of great interest to compare it with what is written on the subject 
to-day in order to measure the progress in Platonic studies that has taken 
place in the interval To those who believe in the contmuity of knowledge it 
IS satisfactory to see how much of what was written then could still stand 
There are of course many disputed points of interpretation And some things 
that were taken for granted then would have to be defended now But there is 
little that could not be reasonably defended and that would not be mam tamed 
by some scholars of the present day 

One point of importance that would, I think, have to be corrected is Sir 
James s view that Plato s theory of Ideas as a theory of reality’, represents an 
unfortunate development of a socratic doctnne of concepts or general 
notions, which was purely a theory of knowledge That this is a wrong way 
of looking at the question seems certain The mam current of Greek thought 
was essentially realist,* and the attnbntion of a conceptualist theory to 
Socrates or anyone else is an anachronism It would hardly have occurred to 
them that there could be such a thing as a theory of knowledge which was not 
also a theory of reality, though they might not have worked this out in 
its completeness We owe it to Bnmet, more than to anyone else, that we 
have begun to realize this clearly And we owe it to the general movement of 
philosophical thought that many of ns would assert that the Greeks were, in 
essentials, on the right lines in their assumption of this point of view 
An omission, which a modem treatment of the subject could hardly make, 
IS the absence of any discussion of the evidence of Aristotle in the ^Utaphystes 
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for Plato’s Views and of the theory of Ideas as numbers Since the work of 
Robin, it has been intteasinsly rtalutd that this » not a mere "senile aberra- 
tion’’ of Plato’s, but an essential development of his theory Aconsideration of 
this might have made Sir James doubt the suggestion in his preface that Plato 
subsequently came to abandon the theory of Ideas U is curious that, in spite 
of this statement in the preface, the exposition of mdiv idual dialogues m the 
mam body of the w ork supplies no evidence in support of it 
In general, the reading of this book suggests to me the possibility that we 
have arrived as far as we can on the road to an understanding of Plato h> an 
intensive study of lus writings That is, of course, an essential preliminary for 
any would be Platomst but it will only bring him as far as his predecessors 
have already reached The sources from which further progress may be hoped 
for arc threefold There is still room lot further examination of the e\ idence of 
other ancient authorities, particularly Aristotle, though we are probably 
approaching the stage at which this source of new light will be exhausted by 
the careful study devoted to it There is still much to be done m the way of 
investigation into the envitonmcnt, partitularly the environment of eon- 
temporary philosophical thought, in which Plato constructed his theories 
And, finally and above all else, there is always something more to be gamed 
by attempts to think out for ourselves the philosophical problems with which 
Plato was concerned G C FtCLti 


lltimanttUe Logic /or The ^^lnd m Action Dv Ouvea L Rtisek, PhD 
York Tlioroas Y CtowcU Company tqyo Pp x -I- yaS Pnee 
3 dollars ) 

This book is very evidently the product of post vear reflection Dr Reiser 
seems to believe— or at least to hope— that by the humanisation of logic ' 
men may eventually satisfy Aristotles definition of "man ’ Accordingly, 
he assigns to logic the "very positive ethical function ’ of "shovnng men 
how to secure that intelligent public conscience which is indispensable to 
the creation of heaven here on earth’ (p 42) Thus the problem of logic 
js said to be "the problem of making people intelligent, of making Social 
action reasonable” (p 6) Logic so conceived seems to bear little relation 
to what 13 more ordinarily understood by "logic " But Dr Reiser also takes 
the view that "Logic is the most general and most abstract science m exist- 
ence" (p 59), although he at the same time holds that * Logic must be 
expanded so as to become the science of the whole rnind as it functions in 
adjusting Itself to the phvsical, social, and intellectual envaronments Logic, 
in other words, deals not alone with thinking 'aa such,’ but also wnth 
'fiiniwim; as rdufieh "rD *fne (Tinerlundtions anh capacities olliuman nature’ 

(p ao) Dr Reiser attempts to reconcile these apparently incompatible Mews 

of the nature of logic by supposing Uiat logic is concerned with ’thinking.' 
and that "good thinking aims to be both logical and ethical " 

The book is divided into four parts Part I, entitled "The Humanization 
of Logic," points out the need for a more rational attitude to social problems 
if the world is to be made a better place to live in than it is at present 
Dr Reiser insists that "before the logician can make persons logical he 
must get them interested in being as intelligent and as intellectually honest 
as they can be" (p xn) Part 11 . "Logic and the Sciences." discusses the 
relation of logic to mathematics, psychology, and the natural sciences, and 
ends with a chapter on "The Evolution and Future of Logic " Part HI 
'How Our Knowledge is Organized," begins with an analysis of "a com- 
plete act of thought." and proceeds to deal with judgment as the "most 
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experience m psychical research bcUcxes in the survi\alo( personality Hovs 
do these beliefs colour their \atQ%tion of the startling hypotheses iNhich 
have come to the front m physics in the last few jears? 

Eddington realizes the great diOicnlty and doubtfulness in interpreting 
ph>"=ically the modem mathcmaticaf treatment of atomic processes, and he 
only docs so. he sajs. against his better judgment lie therefore does not 
seek a loophole here, but puts great emphasis on a new principle due to 
Heisenberg, the Principle of Indeterminacy He does not regard thus principle 
as a result to be deduced from SchrSdinger's wavc-mcchanics theory, but 
ranks it m importance w ith the pnnaple of rclatn ity This principle asserts 
that a particle can ha\e position or it can ha\e sclocity, but it cannot 
accurately be said to have both \Vlien »e attempt to measure the position 
more accurately the momentum becomes more \ague, and ttce icrsa Ko%\. 
it IS characteristic of the rclatuists that when they fail to measure somc> 
thing they promptly declare that it does not exist So the> assume that the 
exact position and exact momentum of a particle can ne% cr be determined 
because thej do not exist And if nc are unable to determine these, nc 
cannot predict atomic future events exactly Thus there is some doubt as to 
what individual atoms maj’ do But even so Eddington cannot convince 
himself that mental decisions involve changes in only one or two key-atoms 
Mind must somehow interfere with the bchavnour of large numbers of atoms, 
t e with statistical laws which become exact and certain when the number 
of atoms 13 large enough Thus Eddmgton. although he cannot bring himself 
to believe that the Pnnaple of Indeterminacy has «ohcd the problem of 
the connection between mind and matter, thinks nevertheless that the 
position IS eased somewhat, since to suppose mind capable of mterfenng 
with the probabilit> of undetermined behavnour of atoms is not so revolu- 
tionary as interference with ngid natural law Actuallj in the end, of course, 
Eddington gets out of it by limiting scientific method to metrical fields 
only, and so, feeling free to ignore the work of ps)chologi«ls, he takes mental 
events much less cntically than he would phj-sical events, and so retains his 
faith m the inner light 

Turning now to Sir Olivet I^odge he wants to find a permanent basis for 
life and xnmd, so that survival of bodily death becomes natural and obvious 
He has no use for Eddington’s postulated defect m the law of causalitj w hen 
dealmg w ith small individual particles — "Break down causality , and w e are 
left with chance That is wholly unsatisfactory It may be true that the 
jumps of electrons in the atom cannot be predicted, they often seem to 
occur by chance But not in that way would I aim at freedom, for chance 
IS no solution The laws of Probabdity only apply to a multitude, not to 
an individual There must be a cause for each of those jumps" (p 
Neither wUl he shuffle out of it in Eddington’s manner, by limiting science 
to its metrical aspect Biologj and psychology apply the scientific method 
m non physical fields and must not be overlooked 


Now. in examinmg Schrodingeis hypothesis of 0-waves, Sir Oliver Lodge 
finds just the non matenal basis for We and mmd that he wants For accord- 
ing to SchrSdinger, in order to account adequately for the facts of atomic 
physics, we must regard a particle as agroup of waves, the individual com- 
ponents of which are not perceptible to the senses, and have very' hi"h 
frequencies which m some way represent energy It is essential that w-av« 
of different frequency should travel with diflerent velocities, i e that there 
should be dispersion Smce dispersion does not occur for electromagnetic 
vraves m space, there is no question of these waves being interpreted as of 
the same nature as ordinary radiation These waves form the particle of 
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matter and its motion is determined by theirs so that they may be said to 
guide matter although themselves not material They thus have the charac 
tenstics of life and mmd and Sir Oliver Lodge boldly places them m his 
Ether WTien v.e want to solve an atonuc problem we have to find what 
happens to the if> waves by solving Schi&lingers wave-equation and then 
see how the group moves abont If the group is 'mall enough it appears as 
a classical particle if it spreads over a large area all that can be said is that 
the particle corresponding to it is equally probable to be anywhere within 
its area But although there is uncertainty as to the whereabouts of the 
particle (if any) there is no uncertainty as regards the controUmg tp waves 
they must obe} the equation 


This can hardly be said to bristle with spontaneity and free will! These 
guidmg waves obey laws Sir Oliver Lodge admits that he does cot fully 
see how planning and purpose can be given a physical basis in this way 
but he prefers this approach to Eddingtons postulated breakdown m 
causabtj 

But ID spite of his many quotations from Eddington Sir Oliver Lodge 
does not mclude — Schrodmgers wave-mechanics is not a physical theory 
but a dodge — and a v eiy good dodge too • For when Schrodmger deals with 
complicated cases he needs many spaces <e bis space in which ^ waves 
occur IS not phy*sical space but ao imaginary configuration space con 
vement to mathematicians and very different from that almost tangible 
space teeming with rotational energy and departed spints-^-the Ether of 
Sir Oliv er Lodge 

In a few instances the author allows his predispositions to get the better 
of him and his biological arguments suggest evolutionism rather than 
evolution The horse for instance is a more splendid animal than rcAi/'/'US 
and Its other ancestors Species do progress from lower to higher forms 
And that admission if made does suggest that the whole is advancing 
towards some ultimate perfection and that the stages m the process cannot 
be devoid of meaning and purpose {p 17) It is true that biologists agree 
that on the whole there is a tendency in evolution to greater compleiuty 
although there are many cases wrbere the reverse is the case and animals 
have degenerated But they also point out that mcreasing progress m com 
plexity has led m the past nearly always to extmction through lack of 
adaptability So that if we do make the admission that Sir Oliver Lodge 
wants It will be such a grudging one that the wa r m glow of evolutionism 
with which It was surrounded wiU have faded almost entirelj 

It would seem that the Principle of lodetenninacy holds m philosophy as 
well as in physics One can talk accurately about mind at one time and 
accurately about matter at another but it seems im'^ossible to talk accuratelY 
about both at the same time Should we then m the relativistic manner 
declare that neither exists’ Or should we ftdiow Sir Oliver Lodge and attempt 
a unification even though when we have finished onr position is more 
uncertain than that of an electron in an atom and we hardly even dare to 
say that it is equally probable that we are anywhere ? 

» Thf !\aluri ef the Phjstcal^^orU p 115 

C B Brown 
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The Lthical Basts aj Pohttcal Authority By Westel W. Willougudv 
{New York Tbe JlacmillaQ Company 1930 Pp vm+460 fticeis* 
net) 

This IS a long but on the whole readable book, though probably it suffers 
through the somewhat numerous and lengthy extracts which the author 
makes from the enters discussed, no doubt in hw anxiety to present their 
case fairly and m their owm words Such a procedure has its advantages, but 
in this case it unduly prolongs the discussion and interrupts the presentation 
of the authors oivn \nc\v The treatment generally js along historical lines, 
and the author by an examination of various theories endeavours to elucidate 
lus own attitude Tor its exposition and discussion of these doctrines, which 
comprise theories of anarchy. Divine Right theories, patrimonial theories, 
mystical or transcendental thconea. theory of fascism social contract theones, 
the more recent theories of Duguit. Ktabbe, Laski, Cole, and others, and 
because of its clear formulation of the specific questions to which the general 
and fundamental problem of political theory' is reducible, it is well worth 
study The ground covered is the modem period but wnthin that limit it 
IS very comprehensive Probably a little too much attention has been paid 
to a certain type of vnew such as that represented by Treitschke and Bem- 
hardi A recent restatement of Filraer and his Divine Right theory might 
have been noticed and it would still seem that Home is considered as having 
said nothing worthy of notice m political theory, apart from a refutation 
of the contract theory, though he devotes in his treatment of Morals con- 
siderable space to the problem of pohttcal and moral obligation, while 
Bcntham is presumably just as important as a host of the noisy publicists 
to whom the author gives senous attention 
But the problems wnth which political theory deals are full of jierplexity 
and dUTicult to handle This appears strongly m the crowd of theones of 
varyang tendency and v ery varying quality which make one blush for the 
name of political theory Professor MiUoughby works his way* carefully 
through the mass of confusion and contradiction, and, with some exceptions, 
such as those theories which he designates cthico-junstic, associated with 
the names Duguit, Krabbe, Laski, and others, and the central idea and 
mam tendency of which one feels he has not properly stated or fully appre- 
ciated, his criticisms arc effective MTiat defects mark the book are attnbut- 
able to the historical line of treatment There are concepts like society, state, 
rights, obligation, and so on, which underlie the controversy and which 
require careful and rigorous analysis and definition In the absence of any 
such analysis all discussion rests upon assumptions that are never shown 
to be more v ahd than or preferable to other assumptions , and in consequence 
the validity of the doctnne asserted partakes of that indefiniteness and 
uncertainty The resulting state of mind of a reader may aptly be compared 
to that of a person w ho, without being instructed in the assumptions involved 
m the two cases, is informed by one mathematician that the three angles of 
a tnangle are equal to two right angles, and by another one that they are 
not, and that they are more than two tight angles 
The author indulges in so much exposition and cnticism that some diffi- 
culty IS expenenced in getting hold of bis own view Chapter XIV is labelled 
' The True Basis of the Right of Pohtical Coercion” . and this chapter vnth the 
following five may be taken as expressing particularly the author’s view 
The mam and fundamental problem with which he is concerned is the basis 
on which can be justified that authority possessed by the State, exercised 
through V arious persons occupying official positions, and appearing especiallv 
m the form of coercion Coercion by the State is not the only form of coercion 
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that occurs, but the author confines himself to it and to a consideration of 
the problem which he feels is involved m it He holds that political theory 
can and ought to ask what is the ethical basis on which the State acts, and 
whether or on what conditions its laws and coercive acts are justified ethicallj 
His general argument is that the State has no inherent right to exercise 
coercion It has an ethical end to pnrsae. and is justified in its coercive acts 
in so far as it secures this end by a more efficient and less oppressive form 
of control than would exist without it On the whole, political coercion has 
been found to be preferable to unrestrained coercion, the exact sense of 
unrestrained being left indefinite by the author The ethical end is the 
development of one's best self, and presumably the author means that the 
State must pursue the development of the best selves of its citirens Tlie 
self IS interpreted in accordance with the prevailing contemporary doctrine, 
as essentially social m nature and morality is asserted to have no meaning 
apart from society Hence rights are not inherent in human beings as such, 
they are created by the State and are relative to societies, persons, and con- 
ditions It IS impossible to formulate any abstract rules in accordance wth 
which the legitimacy or illegitimacy of State control and of its limits can be 
determined Viewed abstractly , the Slate run — that is, presumably ethically — 
enter into any sphere of human life and activity Various factors play a 
part in determining the expediency of State-control and coercion The author 
proceeds to work out these ideas in relation to inter*State affairs, m which, 
to judge from this work, a greater interest is manifested on the other side 
of the Atlantic by political theorists of academic rank than on this side 
Professor Villougbby refuses to adhere to the unqualified view that nation 
and State should coincide, for nationality, even if it were capable of definite 
meanmg is at most only one factor to be considered along with others in 
deciding the territorial limits of political junsdietton Nations, and particular 
States likewise have no absolute inherent nghts, and it is conceivable that 
a particular State ought to and might have to sacrifice itself for the good 
of humanity A State like an individual, has no absolute right to existence, 
its nght IS relative and so are all other nghts which States may claim or 
assert 

This argument seems to amount merely to saying that political action is 
a matter of discretion The latter is to be no doubt exercised for an ethical 
end but this end is left indefinite and is capable of varying interpretations 
One person may hold that non coercion >s an important constituent of the 
ethical end he may stress liberty and freedom while others may emphasize 
order and security by regulation A nation may claim to be ethically superior 
to others Individual judgment, discretion, expediency involve preferences, 
selection and rejection of ends The fact, says tbe author, that something is 
a law is itself a factor that in case of dispute or opposition must be taken 
into consideration but hovv much weight is to be given to this against other 
factors' Is political stability, as is suggested by a passage quoted from 
Mr Lansing with approval of so much importance that it outweighs everj 
WTrsiAiriVL-iurii Vv/frougtfoy Aws tmijfnasize a 'va^uaVie point 

when he insists that all so-called State decisions and acts are decisions and 
acts of individual human agents or moral persons, and that moral responsi 
bility rests with them, and must not be thrown upon some mystic entity 
called the State On the other band, the individuals being governed or 
coerced arc equally moral persons and. as the author saj^s, have the nght 
and the duty to consider whether the command is such as they morally 
approve and can morally obey Though Professor ^^llloughby m the course 
of his discussion makes many interesting points, it cannot be said that in 
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the end the difiicuUies of political life rccei\c much elucidation lie regards 
coercion as arising out of a conflict of interests while at the same time he 
holds to "some sort of common interest* of which there is consciousness, 
which IS the basis of rights, and which presumably would exclude any need 
for coercion Many political theorists arc hhe him m wavering between these 
two opposing ideas The result is that it is not easy to see what justification 
there is, not merely for coercion by the State, but for any form of coercion 
Yet the nature of the author’s argument seems to assume the fact and the 
justification of non-poIitical coercion, for he sajs that State coercion is 
justified if it 13 less oppressive and more eflicicnt than other forms ^^*hat 
IS therefore required in the first place is a justification of non-political coer- 
cion, and having done so, he would then have to justify Ids assumption, 
which many other theorists vrould not admit, that the State is merely 
instrumental 

Professor \\illoughby is at considerable pains to distinguish between 
legality and morality, between the juristic and the ethical points of view, 
and it IS one of his points of criticism against Duguit and others that they 
Ignore this distinction The jurist is concerned wnth the existence of law 
and with a test whereby he can know whether anything purporting to be 
a law 13 or is not a law in fact He does not as a jurist trouble himself about 
the goodness of laws, about the good or bad use of coercion or about the 
right of the State to use coercion He is merely interested m the legality 
of the acts done m the name of the State From this juristic point of view it 
19 the State that creates law. while whatever the State is prepared to enforce 
IS to be taken as a command of the State This expresses for the author the 
idea of the sovereignty of the State and its legal ommcompetence It has 
m his opinion nothing to do with material or physical power, and carries no 
implication of ability to enforce the decrees which it is legally competent 
to utter But it is difficult to avoid the objection that at most this is a purely 
formal conception and even an idle fiction irrelevant to the reality' of the 
situation, and it is just this unreality' agamst which Laski and others protest 
and which they assert must be removed in favour of a conception more 
closely related to the actuality of the situation The author may be allowed 
his point against the pluralists that, except on a somewhat optimistic view 
of things, a final co-ordinating and decidmg authonly will be necessary', and 
that such an authority will be after all what the State is now, but this is 
merely to insist that in the working of any complex modem community' 
there must be in its organization some point whence issue decisions that 
are final and uniform It is finality and uniformity of decision that are 
important, and the significance of these for the character of the State Pro- 
fessor Willoughby seems to overlook 

B M Laing 


Moral Seme By James Bovar, LLD (London George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd , 1930 Pp 304 Pnee i2s 6d. net ) 

Dr Bonar tells us m his preface that "by the inclusion of this v olume 
the Library of Philosophy is fulfillmg a promise of its original programme 
of forty years ago ” I do not know whether Dr Bonar himself made the 
promise, or how long ago he made it, but (as might be inferred from others 
of his published wntmgs) he has so ^ctensive and so detailed a knowledge 
of British ethics, econotmes. and soaal philosophy in the eighteenth century, 
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that a very long acquaintance wjth this hterature on bis part leaps to the 
eye In short (especially perhaps in the footnotes), his book is a mine of 
information to those who axe serious students of the period, and inll also 
(I fancy) he welcomed by more desultory readers It is rather short, for the 
print IS very large, but the author, doubtless, has dehberately chosen to 
make it so 

Apart from certain addenda hereinafter to be mentioned, the book con- 
sists of essays upon Shaftesbury, Hutcheson. Hume, and Adam Smith, with 
side glances at their contemporary cntics The "moral sense ' is a sort of 
o%ertone in these essay’s, not pedantically emphasized 

The essay’s upon Hutcheson and upon Adam Smith seem to me to be 
admirable TCth respect to Adam Smith m particular, the easy and natural 
way in which the author conveys important information by reason of his 
exact knowledge of the alterations in the various editions of the Moral 
Sejiltmenls is, 1 think, particularly commendable I do not like the account 
of Hume quite so well — perhaps because I was shocked by a serious error 
in it, and disturbed by a minor one (The senous error occurs on p 124, where 
Dr Bonar say s that Hume was "going against all prevnous moral philosophy 
in disputing the pre eminence of reason above passion " Aristotle s statement 
that "reason by’ itself moves nothing" may have been misconceived, but 
was, in fact, a common doctrine of the schools Hume applied the dogma, 
and Dr Bonar might also have remembered the existence of a man called 
Pascal and of certain of Pascal s more notonous arguments in this con- 
nection The minor error (p 136) consists in Dr Bonar s suggestion that 
Hume had no theory of generalization, whereas m fact Hume propounded a 
very defimte theory m the Trtaltse 1 , 1 , vii] On the other hand — although 
I hope I am wrong — I cannot think the first essay (on Shaftesbury) at all 
successful It seems to me jerky and inconsecutive, leaving the reader in 
doubt as to what Shaftesbury meant to say, or, if he meant to say di^erent 
and inconsistent things, where precisely the inconsistency occurs 
The remainder of the book consists (1) of a concludmg chapter entitled 
"Kant on the liloral Sense," and (z) of a dialogue m Valhalla in which 
' Shaftesbury abides the questiomng of a young modem admirer ” The 
concludmg chapter is much more general than its nominal title, and is an 
obituary notice of ‘ moral sense" containing very little sentiment towards 
the deceased It is disfigured by the common mistake of regarding Locke 
as a mere presentationist in philosophy (p 252), and by the acceptance of 
Green s absurd doctnne that "consciousness alone makes relations possible ' 
(as if Dr Bonar s body could not be bigger than his heart until somebody s 
consciousness made it so), but on the whole, it is wise and temperate The 
dialogue seems to be rather dubious about its own purpose It professes to 
be about "natural gifts and graces.” but by ifs own admission (p 294) is 
drawn away into other regions \Vhile Dr Bonar has an undoubted aptitude 
for this difficult species of writing, he seems to have made the y oung admirer 
^nure Shaftesbury so much as to adopt Shaftesbury’s way of speaking 
At any rate, it is hard to suppose that any modern young, person would sa\ 
(tor example, p 281),’ \\’hat of a man quite Just in motive, willing the Good 
mth his whole heart, and finding it to part itself before his eyes into two 
Goods, of which he is to choose the more good » ' 

Joitv Laird 
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^raUrt<lhsm and I italtsm tn Diotagy B> Sm Peter CuAUfERS ^^lTCIrEtx 
CUE DSc LLD (The Herbert Spencer Lecture delucred at 
Oxford June 3 1930) (Oxford at the Clarendon Press 1930 Pp 30 
Price 2S ) 

Fiftj > cars ago Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell read Herbert Spencer s T trst 
principles for the first time rereading it again he te\U ns m J930 
prqiaration for his lecture What his impressions were on re perusal we 
sliall see prescntl> meantime it is interesting to note the significance of the 
date 1880 

Michael Foster m 1 is Lectures on the Jtulory of Physiology shows 
how during the last three centuries biolog> has exhibitctl alternating phases 
of materialism and satalism Materialism when un ler the stimuli of progress 
m phj'sical science it made great advances and \atalism when those stimuli 
being exhausted it marked time Now the last great period of fertile phj-sio- 
logical dLSCoserj began at about the end of the twenties of the nineteenth 
centurj and culminated in the sixties The great names Bell Call W ohler 
Claude Bernard du Bois Rejmond Graham Majer Bowman Ludwng 
Helmholtz and others belong to this period So do the fundamental dis- 
cosenes and the productive methods of investigation In pure zoologj the 
great period was the fifties to the eighties The Ortgin of Speaes was pub- 
lished m the fifties Between the fifties and the eighties was the phase of 
morphology under the stimulus of Daman s hypothesis In the eighties was 
Weismann and the fertile notion of the germ plasm Since then Eiology has 
again marked time for we cannot lay genetics mendelism and biochemistry 
alongside the great work of phvsiology m the first half of the century Our 
own times are marked out by only two fertile senes of investigations that 
of Shemngton on the physiology of the nervous system and that of Galton 
Meldon and Karl Pearson on biometncs Dunng the years about 1840 to 
18G0 came the reaction against vitalism led by Ludwig Helmholtz Claude 
Bernard and du Bois Ibrymond Jn the nineties came the reaction against 
materialism led by Hans Dnesch Smee the war the y ounger generation of 
biologists pre-occupied by questions of sex and genetics have tended to 
become vntalistic in a nice kind of way In 1880 then the great days of 
biological investigatioiv were about run — for a time — yet it must still liave 
been possible then to get the thnil resulting from the triumphs of the 
matenalistic methods of the science Even now one may faintly have that 
thnil from the reading of the earlier Huxley Essays 
Me may however suggest that a continual ongin for the controversy 
^fatenalism lersiis \ italism is to be found in the different M elt Anschauun<'en 
adopted by thinkers Pure nneraottonal science u interested in the relations 
heJnisOT JJjff data ci e^senaixpa fzpccnseat cs canixmplatssa of <fte 
order display'ed but 13 perhaps more conscious of the poiier which science 
gives us over our environment But though science as Milham James has 
said 13 now an idol of the tribe there is a more prevalent attitude towards 
nature Listen oh my son There is no wisdom like unto the bebef m Cod 
He made the world and shall we liken ourseh es to Him by seeking to pene 
trate into the mystenes of His creation’ Shall we say Behold this star 
spinneth round that one and this other star with a tail goeth and cometh in 
so many y ears ’ Let it go He from whose hand it came will guide and direct 
It Something like this is the attitude of the majonty of men and women 
though a cerUin indifference may chaiactmze their conception of a world 
which after all is good enough as it is It 13 true of course that lots of people 
have an interest m science — which gives them something for nothing 1 
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still, even the curious letter quoted above suggests a reason for the "hard 
materialism” represented by the First Ptmaples Much of the universe 
was known, much was unknown but knowable, and much was unknowable 
With regard to the latter region, those whom Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell 
called the religious and philo5o;^cal dogmatists of the last century" had 
much to tell us But, he says, the wind of scientific discovery blew coldly on 
these "shorn lambs' , until the reaction of the present phase came, when 
the lack of power of modern biology "backed the wind to a more clement 
quarter " The dice of scientific data became loaded with "emotional pre- 
possessions masquerading as ‘values " Physics, with regard to the ultimate 
elements of matter, tended towards tndetermtnacy and away from the hard- 
ness of materialism [Though, as our author acutely observes, this only 
serves to break down the distinction between the determination of matter 
and the supposed indeterminacy of life ] Then came telepathy and "spooks,” 
masquerading under Driesch's "parapsychology ’’ The circle has again been 
rounded, and we cannot doubt that when biology again accepts the stimulus 
afforded by the modern study of radiational physics it will return to its 
attitude of a century ago 

After fifty years, then. Sir Peter finds that "a materialistic monism is 
more, not less, credible than when Spencer wrote " We have to deal, he 
says With consciousness and a stubborn externality which is not-conscious- 
ness, and which appears to us in two contrasting sets of phenomena grouped 
under the terms matter and life, each in its most simple connotation The 
theory known as materialism assumes that the phenomena of life are only 
special cases of the phenomena of matter, and are determined in the same 
fashion If we knew all the physical and chemical factors implied m any 
living phenomenon, we could predict results as certainly as we can those 
that proceed from a lifeless material arrangement Just as at every moment 
morgantc materials are assimilated into the Imng body of an organism, so. 
sometime in the past, non living materials came together and became living 
systems implying matter and energy and consciousness Consciousness may 
have been an emergence from matenalistic activities (though Sir Peter 
rather looks on the term "emergence" as of the nature of the blessed word 
Mesopotamia ‘to many persons tnore earnest than sensible") After all, it 
may be ‘ a gift from the unknowable," and it is open to each of us to make 
his choice Sleanwbile, accurate physiological research resolves the working 
of the organism into exquisite incchanism" after exquisite mechanism, and 
over and over again materialism has proved itself the best working hypothesis 
of science There is a hunger after final explanations which is a kind of 
Protestant anthropomorphic vanity, at one time reproved by dogmatic 
religion Oor author neither shares nor sympathizes with this attitude Do 
good work m the field and laboratory, he says, and let theory alone [So, 
he contends, the theory of honnones explains embryogenic processes! At 
each stage of development honnones appear and stimulate the course of the 
succeeding stages^ ObwonsSy wt Ytavo hwo Xhe staVwait. oi \Vie ivme\tentti- 
century biological materialism, and when we are tired of speculation and 
hypotheses that are apt to become the basis of the newer apologetics, the 
attitude seems the more satisfactory 

Tet one doubts that even from the work reviewed a dualism, and not 
the monism of Spencer results There is consciousness and that which is- 
not-consciousness and against which life may not ultimately prevail That 
which is not consciousness is the passage of nature — all materials and energies 
tending inevitably, as entropy increases, to their most probable state of 
disorgamration and ultimate chaos Against this tendency life protests If 
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the eigamsm v.crc onl> something fully patlicipating m the passage of nature, 
It ould dnf t unconsciously wth the latter as a straw drifts wth the current 
of a n\er But obviously the organism resists the drifting tmiards the 
degradation of energy— that is what is meant by its assimilation of lifeless 
matter, by its accelerative reproduction, by its continual adaptations where- 
by It makes the best of things and by its utilization of natural energies that 
would, of themsches. suffer irreversible dissipation This externality, or 
absolute natural tendency, which must in the end, sweep up organic and 
inorganic alike into chaos is one side of the dualism The other side is tlie 
consciousness which in its dimmest manifestations resists and retards 
the passage of nature and m its brightest development comes to know the 
tendency of the passage ft is what temams ii\ the world, which is already 
something chaotic of the original cosmos which the world was 

It is very well that this lecture was printed It is most valuable just now, 
when there is certainly a softening m the fibre of biological investigation, 
that some vigorous expression of the fertile, aggressive spirit of the nme- 
tcenth-ccntury biology should be made In tins little booklet that spirit is 
given expression m the happiest form It is ihc hope of the present writer 
that it may receive the widest possible publicity and circulation It is 
unfortunate that the pamphlet is much too dear 

JAS JOHVSTOSE 


Human Speech Some Obsenauons, Experiments and Conelustons as to the 
Httture, Ori|in, Purpose, and Possible Jmproiement of Human Speech 
BySiR BicKVRO PvcET. Dart (London Kegan Paul, Trench, Trflboer 
d.Co tgyo Pp XIV +360 Pneesss net) 

The first six chapters (t26 pages) are the best part of the book and the most 
truly representative of the author If we add the thirty six pages of Chapters 
XI and XII, what the book gives us of value is a personal study of practical 
v ocal acoustics with applications to the mutation of v ocal soundsby mechamcal 
devices Sir Richard s observations and conclusions are based on experiments 
with models and with his own vocal apparatus, his ear m most cases bemg the 
expenmeniorum oftnter 

The double resonator theory of vowel sounds is dealt vMtb mathematically 
by Jlr. Benton in one of the eight appendices But vocal acoustics, as Sir 
Richard himself points out, is not phonetics or linguistics 
For the nature and development of the voice mechanism, the student will 
naturally turn to a volume like Mr Negus s recent work on The Mechanism of 
the Larynx, for precise details of the formation and nature of the sounds of an 
actual form of speech, even for adequate '‘pictures” of the 'gestures ’ so fre- 
quently mentioned in this book, to well known w-orks on the phonetics of 
various languages illustrated by palatograms and diagrams based on X-ray 
photography, cinematography, and kymographic tracings, for a social and 
functional study of the Voice m Action to linguistics, and as a beginning to 
Afahnoivski s Essay m Ogden and Richard s Meaning of Meaning, and for the 
development of different languages to Modem Plulology 

In the early announcements the title given was The Human Voice’ 

a much better name for the book And the substitution of "The Human Voice ‘ 
for ' Human Speech" in the sub title would give a better idea of the beanng 
of the subject matter, which is mauily acoustic 
The author, however, attempts to forge a link betw een his practical acoustics 
and what we may call his linguistics The conclusion of his experiments and 
observations on vowel resonances, and again of his acoustic work on con- 
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sonants, is “thatwc unconsciously recognize tbe tongue and lip posture by 
their acoustic eSects, and are priraanly interested in the postures rather than 
in the wave form or tone colour which they produce ” Tew readers will be 
''driven" to this facile conclusion that ‘ m recognizing speech sounds the 
human ear is not listening to music, but indications due to resonance, of the 
position and gestures of the organs of articulation” (p 126) It may hear both, 
but what it really does is to co-operate with the other senses in observing 
the purposive social use to which the sounds are put 

It is not clear whether this latest form of the gesture theory based on 
acoustics IS put forward to explain the fundamental nature of actual speech, 
or as a guess at prehistoric cuiguis, or as a contribution to the study of 
meaning, or all three The pronunciation of the simplest word involves, 
besides certain areas of the cortex and related processes, the whole of 
the respiratory tract, the diaphragm, and certain muscles of the abdo- 
men The whole of the respuratoiy mechanism and the larynx m addition 
to the supra glottal articulatory organs are involved in an integrated 
motor act To suggest that the motor background of speech is merely 
the understudying of manual gesture by "tongue tracking ' and hp gesture 
IS obviously unsatisfactory TTie author seeks to strengthen his case by 
excluding the larynx as a true organ of speech Apart from the fact that 
it IS an articulating organ for the glottal stop and consonants with accom- 
panying glottal closure, and certam types of ’ h” sound, the voice gives 
pitch, and pitch can have semantic and grammatical function, and thus be as 
essential a part of the framework of a language as the inflections of synthetic 
languages composed of vowels and consonants It would be quite impossible 
to give an account of the morphology and syntax of the West African Efek, 
for example without regard to the varying pitch of the voice Moreover, 
speech is as full of feeling as the social hfeof which it is a directive function 
Speech behaviour has an especially affective character, and the intonation of 
the voice, rangmg in an average male voice about two octaves, is of the 
greatest afl^ective value, though breathed sounds, as Sir Itichard appears to 
forget, are often used in emotional vocal acts—eg. id hissing As an 
explanation of the fundamentals of actual speech the gesture theory fails 
N\e can be more tolerant of theones of remote origin, because they don't 
really matter In the Book of Genesis speech ts wisely taken for granted 
Adamjust simply gave names to tbe animals 'The author of Genesis was nght, 
and so were the founders of the S0C1616 de Linguistique when m 1866. they 
banned speculations on the ongm of language or the creation of ideal or 
universal languages In any case, the sort of phonetic habits suggested by 
tongue tracks” and mouth gesture as abasisof meamng would not be human 


speech as we know it either in savage society, or in the remoter histoncal past 
No idiom known to us gives us any impression of language in a primitive form 
And we are certamly not getting any nearer cither to the pnnutive or the 
truth by attempting to hnk meaning and "tongue tracks” in anaent Chinese 
and the language of Sumer It is true Sweet thought "primitive speech was 
partly made up of gesture,” and suggested that "many symbolic roots” might 
have arisen by "lingual gesture," quoting the Latin btbere, to dnnk, as an 
example ' the lip consonant b symbobzuig the action of the lips in dnnking”, 
but in spite of this extra witness, wbose name, strangely enough, is not men- 
tioned in this book, judgment will be reserved 

It IS curious that so practical an experimenter should be tempted by fnends 
into the unfamihar fields of Sumenan, Ancient Chinese, and Japanese, and 
proto-Polynesian, which is not a form of speech at all — an mexplic- 
able flight from the realities of his problem 
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It is altcmpling the impossible to build a thcorj’of language on Uic acoustic 
analj’sis of the constituent sounds of spcccli, and "gestural” introspection as 
an approach to meaning is deaf and blind to theobMOus The acquirement of 
Speech, as Head put it, is the \crbaI12at10n of experience, and our phonetic 
habits, acquired tlirough social education as a means of soaal adjustment, 
CO operation, and control, are part of our common social hfe, and the criss- 
cross pattern or network of these habits is part of the pattern of experience. 
In the primary speech situation the meaning of the sounds is the part they 
plaj m the social situation 

As \%c ha\e seen, this gesture theory is the link between the authors 
acoustics and lus obscrsations on the nature, ongin, and deselopment of 
speech And both acoustics and the gesture hj'pothesis are the basis of lus 
conclusions as to the purpose and possible improscmcnt of Human Speech— 
(or docs he only mean the Voice ?) 

Our present (sic) methods of symbolizing thoughts by the gestures of 
articulation which we call speech ha\c all grown up out of hand ” 

He behe\cs we could improxe ’ the technique of thought,” and even am'e 
at "a perfect method of symbohzing human thought,” by praclismg an im- 
pro\cd technique of pronunaation based on the theories put forward 
Eliminate homophony Adopt the principle of ’ one thought, one sound” 
Lay down simple rules for intonation ” Eliminate breathed sounds following 
the example of pure Zummerzet, and use stress to separate words from one 
another And the result would be something like the speech of Robots, only 
much more pnmitiie 

The charactenstics of pronunciation are determined by soaal education, 
and most sociable people would prefer the admiring attentions of the wcked 
phoneticians described on page 193 to Sir Richard’s drastic erthophonics 
In the primary speech situation, meaning is as much a property of the situa* 
tional context of people, thinp, and e\ents, as of the sounds made by the 
speaker The sounds are important, but not nearly so important as punsts 
and those who haie sacred languages behe\e It is cunous how almost the 
whole history of phonetics is assoaated ^vlih sacred languages Tirst the 
Hindus and Sanslmt, then the Arabs and the language of the Holy Quran, 
much later things like pure French, the best High German, ahd Standard 
English— and now a sort of Somerset Esperanto 

howaday s Phonetics is regarded as one of the socizJ sciences Many people 
think, it IS a branch of pedagogy or typography It can be usefully apphed in 
these and in many other ways, but phonehaans themsehes would hesitate 
to apply their tec^ique to speaal propaganda howe\er well intentioned 
One would ha^e thought the bewildering variety of human noises suffiaent 
argument against mere phonetic "improvement ” And language is too -vital 
a thing to be straight-jacketed Speech may be standardized when we 
standardize ourselv es Nevertheless, everyone who has a professional interest 
in the Human Voice should read this book. It will be well received, and 
deservedly so, by' elocutionists and smgers Phonctiaans and linguists will 
find much of \ alue m the acoustic chapters, presented in a fre^ and interesting 
way quite unusual in books on this subject 
There are one or two points-of detail in these otherwise excellent chapters 
that must be mentioned If gramophone records of the artifiaal vowels pro- 
duced by the models could be made, accurate analysis of these sounds would 
then be possible The author does not appear to use the terms lOiced, breathed, 
uwroicfd. and ttfiisprr with any technical intention (pp 36.1x7,123) Thecon- 
fusion IS increased by the use of "whispered voice” on page 130, and the 
expression toicfd/ And it is not Clear that -we are to distinguish between a 
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"p" and a whispered p Connected with this is the very debatable question 
of the function of the false vocal cords Any movement on their part is pro- 
bably a by-product of the essential movements 
Of the 78 pages of Appendices, 35 are given up to the reprintingof Dr Rae’s 
seventy j ear-old article on Polynesian languages, the value of which even as 
support for the author's gesture theory is not at all evident 

If students of psjchology and language find the linguistic chapters naUe 
and fanciful, they have their answer on page l^s, "For flights of Fancy we are 
all born fully fledged, but most of ns moult early, and ouf first gay plumage is 
not renewed Those who do not moult, are plucked before their education is 
completed ’ It is unfortunate for the author that ' the shades of the prison 
house ’ will have closed on most ofhis intelligent readers, and those who have 
not been plucked won’t read Acoustics, even when presented as brightly as 
m this book j piRTH 

Stephev Jones 


The rallacies of feiiaUsm, or. The Rea! World and the Rational Wtll By 

Charles E Hooper (London C A Watts & Co 1930 Pp xi-fsn. 

Pnee ros 6d net ) 

‘Ibis book would offer "a challenge to Detemimsm {reran a cntical-reahstie 
point of view The chatlcnge is based on a tentative re-examination of common 
knowledge relating to the physical world and to the human mind and human 
society " It would reject not merely psychological, but physical. Determinism, 
andquoteswithapprovalProfessorA S Eddington totheeffectthat‘’phya!es 
IS no longer pledged to a scheme of deterministic law " But it cannot follow 
Professor Eddington m reducing entities to events "the space-time world is 
not all flux any more than it is all status " And substantial entities "have 
causal efficacy, and are not purely effects of causes external to themselves " 
"An entity is not wholly made by those antecedents which have contributed 
plus those conditions which do contnbutc to its existence It has a nucleus of 
substantial being, and helps in a very real sense to make itself." hforeover, 
an entity may be in respect of its essential nucleus not merely self -caused and 
self sufficient, but it may also remain impervious to external influence Reality 
IS pluralistic, and "the chain of events proper to one locality has no effect on 
the chain of events occurring in a relatively remote locality 'The linkings 
between separate chains which do occur from time to time are . . cases oi 
properly contingent causation " If. then, the chain of causation within a 
physicalcntity may exist independently of other chains of causation — a view 
which the author seems to assert rather than to prove, and which he does not 
render obviously more acceptable by his patient descnption of the various 
entihes and c*tAKnaLwJAtjna.s.w.bifJi?fHnrrwstJfiit/thj.s.qJnEaJjafji*.tftalii^— 
It would seem to follow that a foriton must the chain of causation within a 
psychical entity be able to exist indepciufently of other chains of causation 
The author would thus appear to be arguing not for "free will of indif- 
ference,' but for freedom as ‘self-determination," a determination 0/ the self 
ty the self ‘ In assuming as obvious that a person must always act upon some 
strongest motive, the psychological Determuiist also assumes, quite gratui- 
tously, that a person can take no part in forming or modifying his (or her) 
own motives I hold that he can "* FfOmaFree-voJitioiiist point of view much 
allov^nce must alwaj-sbe made for hereditary defects and bad environments, 
which powerfully lend to produce cnmmals, but that a non lunatic criminal can 
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be produced wholly without fault of his own the Frce-vohtiomst refuses to 
behc\e ” The Free \olitioiust is repugnant to Determinism if for no other 
reason than that the doctrine "is on the whole demoralizing, because it tends 
to shift responsibility from oursclv cs to the um% erse, at the same time para* 
lysing the will to reform one’s conduct, when that is needed ’’ 

The present reviewer cannot in this agree with the author, Dctcnnmism, if 
true, need not depress the individual m his efforts to modify and create, for 
Determinism declares no particular certainty with regard to the future On 
the assumption that X having followed V, therefore X muif have followed Y, 
we still cannot be sure that if X^ then Y or Yj, for Xj is not tdenitcal with 
X, the postulate of necessary connections between terms permits us only to 
recognize the inevitable m the past not to anticipate with assurance the 
inev itable in the future for w e cannot be certain that the term of a connection 
is ever precisely repeated That a man who has allowed himself to get habitually 
drunkfor thirty years will bchavcsimtlarly for thercstof his life seems highly 
probable, his future is determined by his past, and yet it is not impossible 
absolutely that he should suddenly resolve, and abide by hts resolution, to 
remain henceforth sober We do not knOve for certain how a man’s future is 
determined by his past And just as it may be useful to postulate determmism, 
so it may be useful not less to assume that not every repetition of an act must 
necessarily mean a habit, and that even habits may be brolcen 
Moreover, li it is true that the author interprets freedom as seU-dctermioa* 
tion. why docs he seem to quarrel with the deterministic view of punishment’ 
The determinist urges first that if reward and punishment are to be apphcable 
at all, then there must be causation and contmuitv at least within the psychical 
entity to be rewarded or punished, if, then, be proceeds to postulate further 
that in fact particular causal chams arc all interconnected with one another, 
he IS not to ^ taken as therefore acqniescing in all things as they occur inde« 
pendently of his efforts to redirect them, as acquiescing, therefore, in wrong- 
doing, and as holding, moreover, as an nspbcation of such acquieseence, that 
It cannot ever be nght to punish the wrong-doer "If society punishes him, it is 
either to prevent his repcatuig his enme or to deter others by a salutary 
example That, of course, is the modem saentific Dctenmnist’s theory of 
crime " 'This seems a sound justification of pumshment, and I cannot see that 
the author suggests a better one when he says that "the Frec-v olitionist 
holds that It is as proper to bfame wrong-doing and to punish serious crime 
severely as to praise virtue and. where possible, recognize notable meat by 
pubbe honours ’’ Surely the Free-vobtionist who is also a Humamst would 
not inflict punishment for punishment’s sake, would give pam back for pam 
receiv ed only on the assumphon that punishment may possibly be efficacious 
for preventing or reforming or deterring? 

Th-s. DeteanvsAst docs wot hoW tbat ’ * bt had im part m ionnmg bis 

own character"; he regards himself as m and of Heahty, and so as determined 
by himself not less than by the rest of Iteab^. he is as necessary to Reahty 
as Reahty is to him, Reahty is as bound up with him as he is with Reahty. 
Determinism as conceived thus frowns on individnal bumptiousness in 
moments of success, and deprecates a futile self laceration at moments of 
evil and failure It does not contemn finite effort, for it does not deny that 
moments of individual striving are as real as anything else, it would simply 
giv e to ev erything its place, and not more than its place In our dealings with 
others it is products e of pity and chanty It helps us to find order and system 
m our environment, to look on all things with wonder as to the power, bnt not 
with surpnse as to the occnrrence. We cannot but accept it if we would hav e a 
cosmos and not a chaos 
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The book is clearly written, and it contains a glossary of technical terms 
which not only casts illumination on the book, but is valuable as suggesting 
topics for further reflection Perhaps the book would have been more successful 
than I think it is in exposing the “fallacies of ratalism" had it directly con- 
cerned itself with this question by the method of dialectic, rather than by a 
positivistic description of "the Real World and the Rational Will " 

M Kaye 


The Child i Conception of Cau%ahty Hy i^kvVthcv.t.'D Sc (London Kegan 
Paul, Trench. Trubner & Co 1930 Pp viu -f 309 Price 12s 6d net) 
This IS the complementary volume to The Child s Conception of the World, 
but the method of investigation followed is not as before purely verbal 
Children Attending the Maison des Petits were quesboned about the 'how 
and ‘why of this and that, and they also had simple experiments performed 
before them, and were asked to explain why such and such a thing happened, 
or to predict what would happen, and after the experiment to explain why 
it had happened 

The first section of the book is devoted to the child s explanation of move- 
ment The teacher claps his hands together or squeezes a rubber ball with 
a small puncture directing the currentof ait towards tlw child's face ' Where 
does the air come from? ‘ makes the air>'' lie asks the child A penny 

is placed m a lid to wluch a stnng is attached and tlie Iid is swung round 
and round in a vertical plane "Where does the air corfte from’ ' "Wiy 
doesn t the penny fall out’ ' The child is questioned on the movements of 
the clouds and the heavenly bodies He is asked about the waves on tho 
lake, why the water flows in the nver, why a book falls if not supported, 
why a toy balloon rises 

As in lus previous investigations, M Piaget classifies the children's replies 
on a basis of age groups, and from the character of the answer arrives at 
conclusions about the children s explanation of movement In the first ago 
group (average five years) the answers are said to indicate an ammistic view 
‘ The child fills the world with spontaneous movements and living 'forces , 
the heavenly bodies may rest or move as they please, the clouds make wind 
of themselves (p 114) In this group and in the second group (average age 
seven years) there may be both animism and artificialism The waves arc 
made for ' boats and swimmers * The sky made the clouds because it is 
a good thing to have some '' The artificialism may. however, in the second 
group be transferred to objects Rocks and pebbles arc occasions to call forth 
the spontaneous movements of the wives There is thus both an internal and 
an external motive force At this stage argument may appear circular The 
waves make the wind and the wind makes the waves In the third stage 
(average nine years) teleological explanation is in the background, the child 
assigns a physical dynamic explanation The river flows. ' because the other 
water which comes after it pushes it " A book falls ' because it is heavy *' 
A balloon nses "because it is light" "Heavy" and "light' are absolute 
qualities "Weight implies a latent fence which is both thrust and resist- 
ance ' (p 113) It is only among the fourth group (average over nme years) 
that a roechamcal explanation is found 

In Section II prediction and explanation is studied The children were 
asked to predict and subsequently to explain the floating or sinking of bits 
of wood or glass or of pebbles, the change in the level of water on the immer- 
sion of solid bodies and the shadow easily a given object in a given position 
The same general type of groupmg was found 
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Moral cxplanauons of wh\'' charactenzc th- j-otjogest group 'nu5 has 
floated and this has sunk because the boat is clesc'er than the stou- 
It will he there because it must P>'na!nic reasons are psen b> the n*^t 
poup and esplanaticn dominates p'^icUon XI esents prose prediction 
wrong th<* child will readapt his explanation In th** thi d poup weight is 
gUTn as the reason for f oating or s nking Heavy bo'lies sink light bodies 
float The neight is taken as an absolute qualitv If then a body called 
hcav'>'’ is found to float fresh reasons are sought tn sire shape nos-eirent 
With the oldest poup the correct explanation is given and prediction and 
explanation hannonize 'The child poceeds from djiianijc to mechanical 
causahtj (p 173) The same lire of popess is found in the two other pob- 
letns water levels and shadows Piaget notes that here p-actical intelligence 
outstrip theo-etical The chal 1 will pedict nghtl> before he can explain 
correctU In the case of shadows Piaget calls attention to the tj-pe of explana 
tioa which Liw B*uhl sap rests on participation The shadow is said to 
emanate from the hand from the tree from the comer These sources of 
shadow arc not compared togclhm but snpcT>«<d there « no tme ge^crali 
ration as to cau^e of shadow 

Section HI u an examination of children s explanation of the tnoverrents 
of machines A bicvxle was chosen as a machtn* wh'~^n all parts a-e vasib’e 
The child was asked questions with a bicvcle before him He was aUo 
enconraged to draw a bicjcle and to pit together a cardboard model Thi* 
explanations pven a e class^*d into four age poup as before A child in 
the vouagest poup turaes an> bit of the whole machine as the cause of 
merveraent the l^p the brakes Child-en of the second poop cac" 
certain parts as neees»ar> bnt there is ro attempt to relate these to th-* 
other parts The thud poup see*, the action of the separate parts Children 
m the fourth poup p%e th* correct account of the macb-ae The ehildrta 
were aUo asked questions about a model toj engin* haviog a boiler heated 
b> a spint lamp For the first poop th* fire tr sooce or au were the cause 
of the raov ement m the dnvTSg wheel No interest is shown m th» ccccectias 
parts In the «<cond poup the water is picked out as essential and th-pmeess 
to conceived d>'uanucal1> the water moves and so pushes the rods which 
push the whM In the third poup stean is the essential feature — steam 
pessure is lalerp'ctcd as impetus Oolv among the old*n children do ideas 
of accumulation and ■volnme appear As an outcome of h_s inquiry If Raget 
would claim that the'e vs sj-Qckronisa between tb^ age at which the'ft is a 
cerrect interpretation of mach-ncry ard the age at which the child s attitude 
to nature changes mvthological arti 5 ciah:>m pves place to technical artifi 
cialism He considers that it is popcto m tli“ knowledp of machines that 
poduces pogresg m th" child s attitude towards nature 

In th^ concluding section M F^get draws tx>getheT the data of this book 
and its fellow The Ck%lTs Cmceplion of the H orU He also considers them 
in relation to the two carLer books on child 3 thought and reasoning His 
poblem 13 the relation between the mind of the cHld and the external 
world He accepts the world as tt* scientist knows it as Realitv He 
declares that the relation of the child to the rrteTial world is the biological 
problem of Ifc*- relation ol the organism to its eavironm-nt. Is the crgaaism 
moulded bj its environment o' does the orgarismaaimilate the environment? 
He uses for these alternatives the labels empiricism and a pno*isa ' 
and suggests that the answer has value for eptstemolo'y MTiat is found to 
be tme fay th* histoncal method mas be brought into relation with epistemo- 
logical analj-s^ 

He claims to have detected in the child s cccception of reality three 
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simultaneous directions of thought, from realism to objectivity, from realism 
to reciprocity, from realism to relativity. At first there is no distinction 
between “I” and the world, even when separation begins, the world is still 
conscious and the self is still material Magical beliefs, animism, aitificiaUsm, 
the belief in final causes, the conception of force as internal energy, mark the 
links between the earlier and later view of the objectivity of the eitemal 
world At the same time the child begins to realize the point of view of 
others, reciprocity Closely connected with this is a grooving relatinty, a 
realization of the bearing of one perception on another and of other people s 
knowledge on his own The child ceases to be ego-centric. "The substantialism 
of perception is replaced by the relativism of intelligence " The child is 
nearer to reality than the adult in that each perception is reality; he is 
phenomenalistic, jet he is further from reality in that he fills the world 
with animistic forces Piaget concludes then that the child's conception of 
reality shows the influence of both the empirical and the a prtort. From 
analj sis of the children's answers, Piaget finds seventeen diflercnt conceptions 
of causality within the three mam stages of the child's evolution towards 
the scientific notion From being psychological, finalistic, and magical, the 
conception becomes animistic, artificialistic, and dynamical Then, as ammism 
and artificialism disappear, dynamism becomes mechanism The notion of 
cause IS thus "desubjectificd." made to include temporal sequence and, 
finally, reversibility It is not empmcally determined, nor is it an 0 prtort 
conception 

M Piaget finds the origin of the child's notion of necessity and law m 
moral necessity and moral law. universality has no place m it, exceptions 
are freely admitted Obligation has its roots m obedience and in the autbonty 
of parents The recognition of regularity and universality only arises later 

In Judgment and Reasoning in the Child M Piaget claimed that the logic 
of the child w as diflerent from the logic of the adult The logical forms which 
he there described he now bnngs into relation with the present investigations 
So long as the child has not distinguished between "I" and the External 
World his thinking is "autistic," dreaming When his view of the world Js 
phenomenalistic and his conception of causality magical, his reasoning is 
by transduction " When he advances to a more objective view of the world, 
and from an ammistic to a phjsical dynamic conception of causality, be 


will reason by the logic of classes Only when he reaches a purely objective 
view of the world and a mechanical conception of causality can he use the 
logic of relations These considerations lead M Piaget m his final paragraphs 
to propose to himself the question, "Is it the real content of thought ttat 
fashions the logical form, or js tbo converse the truths ' 

In evaluating this book one may weigh it in two scales One may take 
It as a study recording children's behaviour under certam conditions, and 
find it, like its predecessors, a mine of interest and information Even if one 
criticizes the method used, deprecates the stress on words and lack of 
practical tests, the book vnll none the less be one of first rate iroportance 
o the psychologist But one may also take the book with its predecessors 
« presenting a theory of mental development and a theory of knowledge, 
hen the books raise bigger issues and call for more serious criticism One 
may ask whether the theones set forth m Section IV as conclusions are not 
Piaget charges the child with using mi-thological 
against M Piaget? One 

soc^^mr.!,! ^ ^'■““Sht ready-made to the interpretation of his data the 

Durkheim and Levy-BruU One could «ish that 
a more critical analysis of the situation presented to the child 
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by his question before confidently asserting on the basis of the child’s reply 
that there was a magical or ego-centnc outlook In animal psychology the 
etpenmenter has had to learn that the situation for the animat is often 
different from that intcndeil by the experimenter, the same lesson has to 
be learnt m studying children 

Piaget equates the psychological and the biological point of view too 
lightly The child as know’er m relation to reality cannot straightway be 
paralleled wath an organism in relation to environment This false parallelism 
seems to be responsible for the confusion about the matter and form of 
knowledge Experience of extra*organic ongin figures as "matter” and 
experience of intra organic origin as ‘form " The organism is treated as the 
repository of inherited pre relations and pre notions Such an interpretation 
of matter and form is far removed from the epistemological distinction 
A confusion about logical form seems to run through M Piagets doctrine 
of the evTjlution of children s conceptions Reality ha\ mg been equated nith 
the external world as known to the scientist, logical forms are identified 
inth the typical ways in winch the scientific adult does his thinking Even 
if w e could credit the scientific adult wath a consistent conduct of his thinking 
on lines winch the logic of reUtions would find beyond criticism, there would 
be room for ambiguity m identifying the typical ways in which the scientist 
thinks with logical forms It is easy to confuse the character of the actual 
thought processes m a given individual, forms m the psychological sense, 
with the logical characteristics of those same forms In spite of statements 
to the contrary, this IS what M Piaget seems to have done There is develop- 
ment in the child s thought U’Aaf be thinks and how he thinks are recipro- 
cally related to each other as being psychologically matter and form In 
comparison wnth the adults knowledge of the external world the child's 
knowledge is defective, for his data ate limited and his analysis of them 
inadequate, how he thinks will reflect the defects of what he thinks from 
and what he thinks to Moreover, he has little selective control over imagery 
and little command of language wherewith to express and fixate his thinking 
and to render his thoughts readily available Thus his thinking both m 
matter and form is far behind that of the adult But does that entitle us to 
say that it is lacking in logic’ It will if we identify logical form with the 
psychological form of adult thinking, but not otherwnse 

M Piaget say's the child has no conception of logical necessity We may' 
agree that he has to build this like other conceptions but, and this is a 
different question, does his thinking show no signs of logical necessity ? Is 
not every effort at explanation a testimony to the logical necessity of thought ’ 
When Veni, aged s«, gives what M Piaget terms a moral reason for the 


floating of a boat, viz , ' It does do what it ought not to do” (p 136), the 
w,n>uii Tifify 'ot Virurtju^fiy Vab, may ft not’oe a 'logical reason lor the 
speaker’ For the adult there is no logical necessity' m the argument 
“The wood will stay on the top because it is big.” but for the child bigness 
may hav e a bearing on floating which gives a logical character to his thought, 
“the wood w’lll stay on the top ” In the readiness with which a child changes 
his “reason" M Piaget finds evidence that law of contradiction has no place 
in the child's logic But one might protest that this very change of reason, 
when, for example, be finds that hw big object sinks, is evidence that the 
child experiences an intelhctual obligation to find some explanation More- 
over the child will not contradict himself about something he understands 
and even when he contradicts himself in words, he will not do so in his 
achons (cf ‘ Children's Thinking,” V. Hazhtt. Brihsh Journal oj Philosabhv 
vol X p 357) M Piaget himself declares of hia children that "when one 
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leaves the field of verba! inquiry . one is astonished at the wealth and 
constancy of their ideas" (p 133) Ought not M Piaget to be astonished 
that though a child of five cannot tell him hoiv a bicycle works, even a 
child of three will not have any difficulty in ndmg a fairy tncvcle He will 
not sit still and wait for the ' lamp" or the ‘ brake" to make it move His 
practical reason tells him how to set up in the pedals the movements essen- 
tial to backward or forward progression 

A research which may well make ns cautious of identifying form with 
either the psychological form or matter of thought is M Jfeyerson s book, 
De I'Exphcahan dans les Sciences He shows that m relation to their data 
the theories held by scientists in the past were as rational as the theories 
held by the scientists of to-day The study of the evolution of the child s 
conception of the external world and of causality is a study in genetic psycho- 
logy, and one full of value, but the gap between this and the critical method 
of epistemology is very real M Piaget is influenced by M Bmnschvicg 
in his bebef that it can be bridged by the researches of anthropology and 
sociology This exposes him to the danger of offering sociological conceptions 
m situations which call for psychological analysis 

BnxTRicc Edoeli. 


TKe Progress of Life A Study tn Psyehogenelic Evolution By AtcsAVDCR 
Meek, D Sc (London Edward Arnold & Co 1930 tJii+i93 
Price ros fid net ] 

jftofessor Sleek's book appears to represent a reaction against the modern 
germ plasm hypothesis of heredity and evolution Put somewhat crudely, 
this IS that the 'organization* of the germ cell about to develop is made up 
of elements, or quanta or ‘ genes * Some of these genes are, so to speak, 
loose in the organuational mechanism, so that when sexual conjugation 
occurs they can be assorted or reassorted in various combinations The 
ranges of reassortments are limited (i) because sexual reproduction ordinarily 
occurs only between animals whose morphology does not differ greatly 
(between different breeds of dogs, for example or different breeds of cats, 
but obviously not between dogs and cats), and (2) because groups of ' genes ' 
become integrated Somehow "mutations, that is, new kmds of "genes." 
onginate hence there is evolution, and not a contmually reshuffling of the 
same developmental elements Of late years this hypothesis has been exhaust 
ing Itself in tnviabties, and is expenencmg the fate of all lines of research 
that become fashionable and, by and by, lose their elasticity 

Geneticists admit that the influence of the envmonment ("extemalfactors' ) 
IS necessary for the appearances of bodily characters, but that, apart from 
thegenes{ 'internal characters’ l.theiewould be no clevelopmentof characters 
Nevertheless genetics emphasizes the importance of the genes Professor 
hfeek would insist on the importance of the environment plus the psjchic 
factors There is a psychogenesis which is responsible for what an animal 
becomes, in body and behaviour, in the process of its whole life-history, and 
particularly in its earlier phases There is a developtoental mechanism m 
the ovum which is undergoing embryt^enesis and in the young animal 
launched out into the world But there are also the conditions of the world, 
and there is a mental mechanism which has effect in moiphvoloev functioning, 
and behaviour 1 ' 

Thus there is a mechanism of speech m the human mf»nt— an affair of 
larpi^ tongue palate, ganglionic centres and their conne^ctions afferent 
and efferent nerves, etc All this may be regarded as the reSpU m’ develop- 
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ment oI genes jvist how genetics has hardly any notions But there is also 
a psychical mcchinism associated with the environment W oU children' 
are those that ha\ c been brought up from pre speech phase w ith « oU nurses 
and in the cases of human bemgs that have had such an up-bnngmg the 
power of speech has been lost beyond recovery That is apart from the 
exercise of the psychical factor m imitation and nurture, thebodily mechanism 
docs not function Perhaps sporting dogs may give instances of similar 
dev elopment Their particular behaviours undoubtedly depends on Romctlung 
inherited nevertheless such dogs must be broken or psychically dev eloped 
and the licrcchtary equipment the environment arc inadequate to give 
a good gun dog if the puppy has not been trained An«l as m the case of 
the wolf children potentialities t»l development disapjvcar after a certain 
phase (of psychogencsis) has passed vvathout the indispensable training 
Plainly an enormous field of fact particularly m human biology, lies 
altogether outside the narrow bounds of genetics the methods of which 
have now hccome inadequate To recover an elasticity of method seems to 
be imperative m modern biology as applied to human evolution at all events 
This is the motive of Professor Meeks book It is marked by originality of 
tliought and miicli distinction of expression ami it is strongly to bcrecom 
mended as serving to widen the scope ol biological mcthcKl 

Jas JoiivsTOvr 


Ti i Proetts of I tarnuig By Covstascc Bloor NJ A (London Kegan Paul 
Trench Trtibner A, Co 1930 Pp xii + Price 7s W ) 

Th$ rroetfs of Learning is as tliosc familiar with the writer s earlier work 
on Tvnperanitnl would be prepared to find a very able and well balanced 
piece of work In a book of comparatively small compass Miss Dloor succeeds 
in giv mg to the teacher practically all that is relevant to his needs m the 
psychology of to»day She not only presents the psychological facts and 
hypotheses but she shows how and to what aspect of teaching they are 
relevant The title of the book may possibly suggest to some readers a much 
more restricted field than it actuallycovers because there has been a tendency 
to think of the learning process m terms of methcxls of learning as studied 
in the psychological laboratory Miss Bloors book deals however, with the 
whole of psychology in relation to education vvhich is the process oHcaming 

Part I consists of twelve chapters on the psychology of learning including 
a genetic introduction as well as the treatment of remembciing forgetting 
reasoning and theory of ability Part II deals with character and discipline, 
and has an appendix on the instinct controversy The last chapter of Part II 
briefly reviews the changes that are being made m school organization in 
their relation to the life of the adolescent Throughout the different subjects 
of discussion Miss Dloor has been extraordinarily successful m suggesting 
the fluid state of present day psy cliology. and she has done it in such a w ay 
as to make the student realize the attraction of a science that is grow mg 
under his very eyes rather than to feel hopeless over the small amount of 
established fact 

Chapters XI and XU which give a very clear and intelligible account of 
mental testing and of the theory of ability will be particularly welcome to 
an even wider public than that for which the rest of the book is designed 
as the subject is of very general interest and is usually expounded with so 
much teclimcal detail that the lay reader is unable to discover the common 
sense of the matter In thirty pages Miss Bloor makes clear the essentials 
and shows their bearing on school organization The only section that struck 
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the reviewer as disappointingly meagre was the one on performance tests 
It IS a subject that has several significant aspects for the teacher Perhaps, 
however, as we have so few standardued performance tests and not a smgle 
picture completion test perfectly adapted for use with English children, the 
writer did not consider that it was worth while giving much time to the 
subject in an elementary treatment 

The happy way in which Miss Bloor brings the results of recent psycho- 
ogical research to the solution of classroom problems may be illustrated 
from her references to animal psychology From this material she shows in 
very tellmg fashion the importance of successful practice, of incentive, of 
reactions to relations, and the co-ordination of units in learning She also 
uses Kohler s expenments to suggest the continuity of the process which 
IS revealed in the ape's and the child's invention of simple tools in the solu- 
tion of concrete problems, with what is traditionally called reason She 
manages to give the gist of all this work without loading the student with 
unnecessary detail or distracting attention from the main theme 
No one who has attempted to write or to lecture on psychology is unaware 
of the difficulty of deciding the order of treatment of the different subjects, 
or has escaped the feeling that some other order than that actually adopted 
would have been better One is therefore diffident about criticizing the order 
adopted by a wnter It does seem to the reviewer, however, that had the 
chapter on the simplest units of character and some treatment of instinct 
come earUer in the book, facts and theories with regard to the process of 
learning would have been more intelligible and more vital hliss Bloor is 
keenly aware of— 

(a) the difficulties of the theories of uistmct, 

(h) the problem of the relation between mterest and mstmet, 

(c) the difficulty of getting children to learn what is unmterestmg hut 
necessary to them, by an appeal to instinctive drives 
She IS consequently careful to avoid the suggestion implied m many recent 
books on educational psychology that the teacher has only to know 
McDougall a list of instincts m order to solve all bis problems of interest and 
of dnve The scientific integrity of this attitude is of unquestioned value, 
and if the book were to be read only by people who have realized the change 
wrought in psychology by the theories of conation of libido, of instinct, 
there would be nothing further to say But the majonty of young teachers 
have not this background, and for their sake one would have welcomed a 
more vivid contrast between the psychological value of work done from 
necessity on the one hand, and of work done spontaneously on the other 
Such a Contrast is implied and recognized by Miss Bloor in several different 
connections, but it is nowhere given the force that it requires m order that 
it may affect the practice of those engaged in teaching 

The book is clearly written, and except perhaps in one or two bnef refer- 
ences to Gestalt Psychology should be easily intelligible to the average 
reader The reviewer noted some pnoting errors (eg pp izg, igg 205), but 
nothing that would cause misunderstanding ciccept on p 94 (foot) where the 
the words stimulus and response seem to have changed places 

The Process of Learning should prove invaluable as a textbook for 
traimng college students and as a "refresher ’ course for teachers who have 
not studying psychology recently It would also serve as a very good 
mfroduction to the subject for the lay reader, especially as it has at the 
end of each chapter a short list of references to the most important recent 

work on the vanous subjects ,, 
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Johannts WycUJ Sttmma de Lvle L%bri Pntttt, Traclatiis Prumis et Secunius 
Edited by S Harrisov Thomson, Ph D , C Litt (Oxford Clarendon 
Press 1930 Pp xxxvi + Price Jos 6d net) 

Dr Harrison Thomson lias begun an edition of the unpublished tractates 
of Wychf s Summa de Lnte, by publishing the first and second tractates of 
thefirstbook JohanntiWychJ SummadeCttte Ltirt PnmiTractatus Pnmus 
et Srewnffus He proposes to folloi^ up this work with an edition of the fifth 
and Sixth tractates on uniNcrsals and time The third and fourth tractates 
of Book I Mere edited, wnth tiio tractates from Book II, by M H Dziewicki 
in 1909 for the Wyclif Society 

The first tractate deals with being in general, and gives us Wyclif s theory 
of knowledge The second deals with first being or God, and show's Wyclif s 
indebtedness to St Anselm, whose logical arguments for the existence of 
God had not found fax our xvith the greater scholastics \V jchf relied mainly 
upon Aristotle, St Augustine and St Anselm His argument is concise and 
not very obscure, and the arrangement, on familiar scholastic lines is clear 
Students of mediacN al philosophy w”!!! welcome Dr Thomson s edition, for 
it makes accessible an important text in the deselopment of thought at 
Oxford after Bradwardme 

The editorial work has been carefully done The tractates survive in two 
manuscripts, both of which have been studied by the editor of other writings 
by y chf Dr Thomson prefers the MS of Tnnity College Cambridge, to 
the Vienna MS , although Loserth and Driewicki regarded the former as 
careless, and Beer praised the latter An editor of diHicult texts like these 
may be saved trouble by the loss of manuscripts, but he cannot feel very 
safe if he has only one or two descendants of the ongmal to follow So far 
as one can judge. Dr Thomson has made out his case that, so far as the 
two tractates are concerned, the Cambridge manuscript is to be preferred 
He has of course not followed it slavishly 
The summary of contents and the careful indexes are most helpful The 
more general part of the introduction is not so satisfactory* Dr Thomas 
would appear to agree with Dr Rudolf Beer that the De EnlePraedicamenlah 
is an integral part of the Summa <fe Enfe. but he does not explain hia views 
Beer makes the De Enle Praedicamenlah the fifth tractate of Book I Thomson 
obviously does not Considenng that since Beer s edition of that much dis- 
cussed work m i8gi. Dr Thomson is the first student of Wjclif who has 
dealt minutely with the structure or contents of the summa, it is unfortunate 
that be has omitted any discussion of the summa as a whole Nor does he 
give us any information about the date of the work and its relation to Wyclif s 
other writings, beyond a reference to an earlier essay published in Prague, 
which is not easily accessible Again, Dr Thomson should make himself 
better acquainted wnth the extensive literature on mediaeval texts In his 
introduction (p xix) he states that Grosseteste has been quoted, when 
the text has been available, "m the Vemce 1504 folio " But Wj chf only cites 
Grosseteste twnce m these two tractates, once on the Posterior Analytics, 
once on the Phj-sics For Grossetestes Physics Dr Thomson refers to a 
summa on the Physics “cum exposiUone Sancte (sie) Thotnae," printed at 
Vemce in 1498 (p 104 note) , a volume which be has not been able to use, 
but cites from Hahn He is not aware that the printed work ascribed to 
Grosseteste is not now regarded as his, or that the problem of Grosseteste s 
work on the Physics is very obscure I cannot follow him m the strange 
sentence, Wyclif used Anstotle, Boethius and Porphyry m the current 
translation of AverroSs “ It is incredible that Dr Thomson means what his 
words mean as WTitten p M Powicke 
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De EUchwe Gratia and Quasitones Theosophua By Jacob BObme. with a 
biographical sketch by Dr H A Fechver Translated from the 
German by John Roi-lEston Eabix, M A (London. Constable & Co 
1930 Pp Ixx + 325 Price los 6d) 

That strange gcnins, Jacob Bdhme. claimed by turns bv the philosophers 
and the mystics, is apt to turn oat on closer acquaintance a somewhat embar- 
rassing ally tor members ol either class It is true that such diverse mmds 
as William Law and William Blake, llegcl and P D Jlaunce, have obtained 
from him genuine inspiration and enlightenment, equally true that the 
occult m>sticahty ol the eighteenlh century, and the obscure German sect 
which still makes use of his Apocalyptic prophecies, faithfully represent the 
less fortunate aspect of his teaching Dr Fechner is probably correct in 
saying that the Centre the Source of the whole of things, drew all his yearn- 
ings and fibres, and therefrom Jus reflection proceeded ’* But he is also 
justified in warning the enthusiast that Bbhme’s meditations often bring us 
to a pomt at which "understanding ends for any other ear than the sharp- 
pointed organ of the theosophist ’’ 

Thus We seem to be confronted by a genuine case of metaphysical genius — 
for no one who reads Bdhme with sympathy can resist the conviction that he 
did sometimes gaze into the very ground of things — which is unfortunately 
combined with considerable psjchic instability, and as regards expression 
obscured by the sjmbolic language which he borrowed without cntiosm 
from alchemy theosophy, and other by ways of seventeenth-century thought 
In estimating the content of his vision, therefore, the seer’s psychological 
pecuhanties and cultural bmitations must ever be borne m mind 
To the first of these causes we may perhaps refer Bdbme's intense con 
Bciousness of a cosmic dualism, reflecting the conflict of which he was so vividly 
aware in his mm nature Convinced, like most mystics that an Identicpnnciple 
runs through the universe, he attributed to the whole natural order the "power- 
ful contranum ' the struggle between the good and evil wnll which, like St 
Paul, he discerned in his own inner life "His ego would have unity, and 
rested not until the whole world had been forced into the one idea of God by 
the immense but uncultivated power of his own miod Nature and the human 
soul, as direct revelations of contradiction, were the objects of his contem- 
plation These words, illustrated by the numerous autobiographical passages 
m his wntings give us a better clue, I believe, to the true character of BOhme’s 
revelation than the elaborate interpretabons of his more reverent commenta- 
tors As to the second point, the unfortunate part plajed by his lack of 
culture, the influence of the theosophic circle from which his first disciples 
were drawn, and his omnivorous but indiscriminate reading of Paracelsus, 
Weigel, and the works of the alchemists, there is a general agreement among 
students As with most autbems who claim direct inspiration, the instructed 
reader will find m him countless reminiscences of earlier ivnters, not excluding 
the great theologians of the Roman Cbutch He is, however, best and most 
convincing when least doctnnal and most naive Mr J R Earle, whose 
^imrable translation of Six Thtosopkte Points earned the gratitude of all 
I»hme students, offers us in hts new volume two of the "toughest" of the 
shorter treatises. Their main appeal must be to specialists, or at least to those 
already familiar with Bohme's thought In Dr Fechner s essay, however, 
we have a study of real value correcting common misconceptions at many 
“ 'vill take its place among the few monographs that really help us 
o understand one of the strangest personalities in the history of Christian 
mysticism 
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The Logic oj J?cIigious ThoiigM An Answer to ProtessoT Eddvn&ton Uy 
11 Gordon MilburU (London tVilliams A Norgatc I 029 165 

Pnee 6s ) 

Essays in ChrtsUan Philosophy By Ltonaro Hodgson. M A , D C L (London 
Longman 5 Green A Co 1930 Bp \i + 175 Price 9s) 

Man flittl T;ie Iinngc of Cwt By Hubert M Poston, B Ut (London Mac- 
millan A Co 1930 Pp 228 Price 7s 6d ) 

/lumorMti/iO ' 4 ** Old Man's Cobc/«j*oms By S B McCoN^^LL, D D , 
LLD DCL (London and Neiv York The Macmillan Co 1930 
Pp 178 Price 6s 6d ) 

T;ic Sent Co»«s Baeft By Josern UcRscttri. CortlN, PhD (New York 
The Macmillan Co 1929 Pp 207) 

Nature Cosmic, and Human and Dnine By JxMrs Young Simrson (London 
Ortord Uni\crsity Press, Humphrey Milford 1929 Pp ix -f- 157 
X’ricc 6s ) 

T/ic Presene nmi r«(wrf gton C C M Joad (London Cmest Benn, 

Ltd 1930 Pp 224 Price los M ) 

'Ha\c joii an\ system of inference from m>stic experience comparable 
to the sj*stem b> uhich science deselops a knowledge of the outside world’ ’ 
asks Professor Eddington Mr Milbum has set himself the task of replvmg 
to that riuestion He vnsc\> docs not set himself the task of constructing such 
a logic As well might the worm ask the butterfly if he has any system of 
burrow ing comparable w ith his and if not how he can possiblj moi c ? Pascal 
ncier suggested a lope of his famous reasons of the heart Vet to presume 
that logic, as we understand it, and science as we practise it, measure the 
real and the true between them, is as gross an anthropomorphism as ever was 
believed The question is whether logic is not a question-bcggmg term to use 
m connexion with religious cerlaint> Mr Mdburn holds that an objective 
science of spiritual truth 1$ m process of formation, but as jet incomplete 
His essay is a contribution to it lie faces a number of old problems from a 
fresh angle, but to pursue the hope of an objective science of what is person 
all) demonstrated is as if the lover aimed at objective demonstration of the 
raptures of his love 

Mr Milbum is too fond of ugly and needless technical terms. ' theoid ** 
‘ subterpressed ” "deconscioused,” "prosopon," and transgresses m such as 
this "Thcoid experience is biologically functional m that it is a mechanism 
which the psjchc has evolved as a means to its own health and well being ’ 
Then, as if with a sense of his misdeeds, he adds in brackets. *Tt is God that 
works in evolution ” WTiy not leave it at that’ It would be unfair to stre;^s 
such blemishes, however, and detract from the fact that Mr Milburn makes 
a useful contribution to an important matter, and if a science of values is 
likely to prove a dream, he at least has helped to treat some religious values 
m a scientific manner 

Dr Hodgson uses the term philosophy m a popular rather than a strict 
sense, for he does not oiler any systematic exposition of Christian philosophical 
implications but gives some miscellaneous and very readable essays on all 
sorts of topics from original sm to birtii control His standpoint is that cl a 
liberal minded member of the Anglican communion, and vf we may take him 
as representing the American branch of that Church, we may be glad it is so 
well represented Naturally, most readers will wish to cross swords at times 
with a wTiter who discusses such controversial matters, but Dr Hodson 
IS a partisan who has the happy art ot aaving provocative things in an nn- 
provocative way , and keeps our sympathy even when he does not carry our 
judgment ^ 
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which I think Mr Joad himscU belongs— those who do not understand Mr 
Joadl Not because he is obscure, far from it, but because Mr Joad really 
has not made up his nund what religion is, which is a pity in a prophecy about 
It Sometimes one thinks Mr Joad identifies religion ivith early Victorian 
orthodcrr> in the rnanner of writers of sensational articles m the Press fie 
still es with the ‘ Science \ crsus religion’ outlook as it was m Huxlej s das 
He actuall> saj-s the Church would ban scientific experiment and discos ery, 
if It bad the posver He tells us that * science ' will probabl> "deliver the 
coup de grice to organized Christianity within the next hundred jeara" 
I have too good an opinion of Mr Joad s abilities to take all this sort of stuff 
(and there is much more of it) too senousl> That is why I join the third party 
Does Mr Joad believe this, or is he merely providing good copy? In the 
appreciation of mvsticism however, it is possible to take him more senouslj , 
though if Mr Joad thinks that an emaciated creed such as be personally would 
acknowledge is to be the religion of the future, it docs not rev cal a great under- 
standing of the requisites of religion as it has alwaj-s been for the vast mass 
of mankind 

It IS strange that no special qualifications seem to be needed for wnting 
a book on religion Certainly not any active connexion with any Church 
nor a degree in divinity, nor even evidence of psychological, anthropological, 
or historical study of the forms of religious experience On this topic knowledge 
seems to come by birthright, and to have qualification m any sphere is to be 
qualified here Those who wnte on the present and future of the Labour 
Party, or Fasasm. or psychical research, or medicine, are usually connected 
closely with the subject, or at least have given years of study to it Religion 
and the w eather are topica on which all men are expert This may explain why 
one takes forecasts on both these subjects with polite scepticism One does not 
think Mr Joad is likely to be a true prophet, but one is glad that the eternal 
fosonation of religion baa at least made turn "also among the prophets '' 

E S Watcrhouss 


The Knou.Udge of ReaUly By Wiscesty Lutoslawskj (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press 1930 Pp xvu + 203 Pnee 73 6d net ) 

Mr Lutoslawski, who is well known in this country as a distinguished 
Platonic scholar, and as the author of The World of Soith and of Pre existence 
and Rzmeornalicm. here presents a defence and exposition of Polish Messian- 
ism upon metaphysical grounds The mere circumstance that such an 
attempt should be made is sufficiently interesting m itself, and the obvious 
charm of the wnter's personality enhances the interest It is further to be 
remarked that the author is more of a European than most English writing 
philosophers Many of us m these islands may have beard of Terenrio 
Naville, Benda, and Bostidm, but we are not very familiar wnth their works^ 
The thesis of the book is that "reality" connotes the spintual conquest 
not only of "matter" or "sense," but also of emotional quiescent unity with 
the cosmos, and of an unduly self sufficient voluntaristic personalism Thus 
materialism (= sense presentationism), ultranoetic idealism, together with 
pantheism, have to be overcome, and the men of will (= the voluntaristic 
personalists) must admit the reality of inspiration from the divine {= true 
mysticism) ^ well as their own ‘sacramental transubstantiation" m the 
active love” implied in participation in a "genuine group" or nation This 
IS Messianism, and although "a Polish Messianist would rejoice more to find 
the coming country in England now than to wait centunes before Poland 
realized the same ideal" (p 145). Poland by its treatment of the Jews, and 
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formerly of the English Unitanans, » wril as by a long succession of 
Jlessiamstic writers, has shown the fittingness of its national spirit for the 
Iifessiamst's task 

For reasons which seem obscure, personal pre and post-existence are held 
to be a distinctive tenet of this metaphysics So far as I can see, the argu- 
ments employed would prove the etenuty, and therefore the pre-existence, 
of the Polish nation itself, and we should have the peculiar conclusion that 
a definite country between the nvers Oder and Dniepr, inhabited by my 
friends whose company I need for all eternity," existed before there was any 
Oder or any Dniepr 

John Laikd 


The Teaching of Karl Barth, An Exposition By R BiscH Hoyle, ATS 
(London Student Christian Movement Press 1930 Pp 286 I’rice 
73 fid ) 

The Barthian is the most widely influentul theological school in Ger- 
many This volume offers an account of its presuppositions, describes its 
distinctive features and offers an appreciative cnticism of its method and 
Views Besides Barth himself, the founder of the school, his more lucid exponent 
Brunner is often cited ^\■hat u of interest to the readers of this Journal 
13 the Barthian Attack on Philosophy with this the third chapter deals 
His theology demands the abandonment of the philosophical positions 
assumed dunng the previous centuries 'Barth is always the theologian 
criticuing the philosophers and the theologians who allow their teaching to 
be determined by philosophical notions * (p 57) For his appeal is always to 
the Word of God (the divine revelation) as conveyed in the Holy Scriptures 
Yet he himself cannot altogether escape a philosophical standpoint He leans 
On Plato and Kant to him Schelhng and Bohme are an aversion, the latest 
school of philosophy Phenomenalism has supplied him with tools and is 
present to his mind when Schleiemacher and Schelling are the persons whose 
teachings are discussed Barth is something of a neo-Kantian who tries to 
stem the new doctrines of Husserl and Heidegger ' (p 59) He cannot ignore 
philosophy, even in asserting the independence of theology, as based on 
revelation The only comment which needs to be oSered on this position is 
that theology cannot detach itself from the mtellcctual environment of the 
know ledge and the thought of any age 

A E Carvie 
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vard University Press London Oxford University Press Humphrey 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE FotTOR or TUT Jottnal of Pkilosop^uil Studltt 


Dear ‘iir 

1 cannot m the brief space of a letter \ind cate m> boot Thr Miamng 
of Beauty against 'Ir H C. CoUmgwood » attack in his resiesv in the Jul> issue 
May I howCNcr be ollossed to make a few comments’ 

Criticism of course 1 expect «nd base naturaHy rfceised in other journals 
Rut in no single case except Mr Colbngwootl s base 1 nsen from read ng a resaen 
with the unsa\our> feeling that the resiewer was definitel} lacking in the intention 
to be fair and just In all other senous re^aews I base frit that the cntic had 
attempted an impartial appraisement both of what he thought to be the defects 
and the merits ol the book Mr T D Jessop s review m the January issue of \fmd 
was a good example Mr Collingwoods tone is hostile and even contemptuous 
His review occupies over two thousand words the irAo/r of which is devoted to 
picking boles There ts not a single sentence acknowledging a solitary merit in the 
book It reads as if be had sat down not with the wish to babnee pros and cod* 
and to judge iropartially but rathti saying tobmselt How tan 1 most tfiecti%tl> 
damn this book’ 

The reviewer says Mr State confesses that he has no idea what Croce 
means by esthetic form I have confessed no such thing and this is a complete 
and CO doubt intentionally damaging distortion of my words The tiew expressed 
by me was that Croce s theory o( tntuiUon as a form of coguition is mraniaglrss 
( cannot be rationally comprehended are my words) This may be true or false 
but It IS not a confession that I do not understand Croce Mr Collmgwood knows 
this quite well and yet he represent* it as «uch cwikiitg fa juefe my nvrds It is 
difTieult to attach the correct adjective to such methods of criticism 

It appears that in one sentence on music m my book the word bass is misprinted 
base Would any fair minded enbe be so petty as to make capital of this? \et 
Mr Collingwood docs The musician be says if be can bring himself to be 
cml to A person who wntes base when he means bass I wiU pass from your 

reviewers sneers and misrepresentations to his efforts at serious cnticism llis 
first point IS that I have not made clear the distinction between perceptual and 
non perceptual concepts so that there remain doubts into which class one should 
place certain concepts This is a compbint of failure to de/ine correctlv If it is 
true It is a defect in the book and the critic is quite right to point it out Rut this 
would not invalidate my general theory because it ts quite clear that the distinction 
IS a real one whether I have satisfactonly defined it or not A reasoner s deduction 
from the fact that there is a distinction between lions and tiger* would not be 
invalidated by his inabibty to give loological or anatomical definitions of the 
species So here \ou perceive a man as a man \ou can never perceive him as 
an evolved being There is a dear distinction between the kind of concept which 
IS embedded in sensc'perception and tbe kind which is not 

\ouT cntic s next argument u that it is inconsistent to hold on the one hand 
that the concept is fused with the percept m the artist s mind and yet on the 
other that the artist himself may not recogniie it X! it is really there the artist 
ought consaously to perceive his object as an instance of the concept If 
It IS not the w hole theory faHs to the ground hot at all Some artists may be fullv 
conscious of the inner meaning (concept) ot their work With others it is more or 
less unconscious This is common not only with artists but with all men Mr 
Colbngwood is merely scratching up again the old supposed contrad ction iniohed 
in unconscious thought I advise him to study the passages m M W yndham Lewis s 
Paeface which discuss the work of D H Lanreace and show how that author 
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inrani and-wasdearh dming at philtxiorhicalconcpptseftrliidi he was undoubtedly 
unconsaons 

Finally the re\iewer inquires bow are »e to know that the philosopher has 
estncated the right concept from the work of art? I answer that one can onlj 
know by using one s gumption There is certainly no royal road here and if your 
cntic s complaint is that 1 ha\e not supplied a fool proof formula for understanding 
the meanings of all works of art 1 admit it. How does Mr ttyndham Lewis know 
that D H Lawrence meant and thought «o and so* I hate cot the faintest idea 
But I know that the man of fine perceptions is likely to agree with Mr Myndhairt 
Lewis while the fool will remain out in the daA. 

\ ours very truly, 

\\ T Sitcn 

Colombo CrvLON 
Julv 2 TOJO 



INSTITUTE NOTES 

Michaelmas Term begins on October 6th and ends on December 19th 
Thefolloivingcoursesof lectures ha\e been arranged, tolwgin in tl eMiclJel* 
mas Term of the Session 1930-31 

' Modem Science and Philosoph>. a course of si* lectures In Professor 
Leonard J Russell, M A , B Sc D Pliil , on Pndaj'S at 5 45 p m , at Uni- 
sersitj Hall 14 Gordon Square \\ C 1. beginning October 10, 1930 Pee 
for the course, iss 6d Members free 

Modem Educational Ideas a course of si* lectures b> Professor Helen 
M Modehouse, M A D Plul on Tuesdaj-s at 5 45 p m . at Unuersitj Hall. 
14 Gordon Square. \\ C 1 m the Michaelmas term, beginning October 14. 
1930 Pec for the course iss 6d Teachers, half fees Members free 
■ Introduction to Philosophs — a class b> the Director of Studies on 
\\ednesdaj*s. at 6 p m , at Unnersitj Hall. 14 Gordon Square, \\ C i, in the 
Michaelmas and Lent Terms, beginning October I5lh Pee for the course. 
/i IS Terminal us 6d Membersfree 
The full s>Uabu8 for the Session can be obtained on application to the 
Director of Studies, Lnuersit) Hall, 14 Cordon Square, W C 1 
The first of the E% ening Meetings for the Session « ill be held at the Ro> al 
Societ\ of Arts, iS John Street, Adelphi London U C 2 , on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 14th, at 8 15 p m , when Professor Sir Perc> Sunn will gi% e an address on 
* The Philosophy of ftofessor MTiitehead 

It is hoped to form one or two reading circles at Uni% ersit> Hall, Cordon 
Square, dunng the Session Those desiring tojom one of these should com 
municate with the Director of Studies 


\MRELT:SS ‘'TALKS ON PHILOSOPHY 

A senes of twThe Sunda^ TalLs on ‘Science and Religion” has been 
arranged b) the BBC, to commence on September 28th (5 45 615 pm) 
The speakers are as folloivs Professor Julian Hnxlej , Sir J Arthur Thomson, 
Dr J S Haldane The Rt Re> E M Barnes. Professor Bronislaw ilalinow- 
ski. The Verj Re> H R L Sheppard. The Re\ Canon B H. Streeter, The 
Re\ C M O Hara, S J , Sir Arthur Eddington. Professor S Alexander, The 
\ er> Re^ \V R Inge, Dr L P Jacks 
Dr C\Ttl Burt wall gne a senes of six weekly “Talks” on * The ilind of a 
Child,” on Tuesdaj-s at 8 oclock (Daventry 1554 4 metres onh). beginning 
September 30th Pamphlets on these “Talks” can be obtained from the 
B B C , or from any local BBC Office, pnee 2d , 3d post free 
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FAITH OF A MORALIST 

Gifford Lectures 1926-19*8 

By A E Taylor P Litt LED Professor ol Moral Philosophy vi 
University of Edinburgh aathorof 'The Problem of Condact. * 
Jknut lA ««< each * 


-MACMILLAN- 


About i/r net each 

Senes I The Theological ImpUcatiov^ op Morality 
S enes II Natural Theology aHD " 


t Positive Relicioxs 


ESSAYS ON THE NATURAL ORIGIN OF THE MIND 

ByC A Strong authorof The Origin of Consciousness i*s tiel 

The eight essays contained in this volume have the following titles — 

1 The Genesis of Sense Data Distance and Magnitude II The Genesis 
of Sense-Data Sensible Qualities III On the Relation of the Apparent 
to the Real IV The Continuity of Space and Time V The Soul and 
Its Bodily Presenttoent M On Images and ThinVing VII TheOne 
and the Many in Psycholi^y VUl A Defence of Mind Stuff 

pToJtUM Stout t Nev Book 

STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

By G F Stout M A IX D Prolessor of Lope and Metaphysics 
St Andrews University tj» net 

This gathering together of Professor Stout a scattered articles ts very 
welcome home of these articles are well known and accessible others 
less so but they all deal with important issues of technical philosophy 
and It IS well knows that Professor Stout never handles such issues with 
out ptMacuig something masterly -—The Scofiman 

THE GROAVTH OF PLATO’S IDEAL THEORY- An Essay 
By Sir Jaubs G FRASBs O M 7s 6d net 
* This brilliant essay by Sir Janies Frarer on a problem of perennial 
interest to philosophy is a work of bis youth dating back as he tells us 
more than fifty years and now published in its ongmal form 'apart 
from a few minute correebons Yet the work as it stands will cause 
philo ophers to lament tie Joss which they sustained when Sir James 
Frazer left philosophy in Platon c phrase desolate and abandoned — 
The Ttmee Literary Supplement 

KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON 

Translated by Norman Kemp Smitd DPhil LL.D FBA Professor 
of logic and Metaphysics m the University of Edinburgh author of 
A Commentary to Kants Cnbqne of Pure Reason 25s net • 

Prof Kemp Smith s tianslaticni of the Critique of Pure Reason 
has long been awa ted W teachers of philosophy and it may be said 
at the out?"* that it fulfils tbeexpectat ons which have been entertained 
in regard t all who are interested m the study and the teaching 
of Kant must express their gratitade to Prof Smith and their congratula 
tions on the successful completion of his long and laborious task — 

TEXTS TO ILLUSTRATE A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
LECTURES ON GREEK PHILOSOPHY— AFTER ARISTOTLE 

Second Edition 
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